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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In the preparation of the Ipecond Edition of this volume, one of the six in the 
Structural Engineers’ Handbook Library, it has been the aim of the undersigned 
to continue providing both the practicing engineer and the student with a refer- 
ence work which covers thoroughly the modern civil engineering structures. 

It has been the objective to introduce wherever necessary revised material 
which embodies the most recent design or construction procedure. For instance, 
the plate girder highway bridge in Section 3 has been completely redesigned to 
be in conformance with the 1941 A.A.S.H.O. Sta'odard Specifications for Highway 
Bridges. Much new material on the design of timber highway bridges has also 
been added. Latest A.S.T.M. Specifications pertaining to several basic products 
or materials have been substituted for other specifications which have long since 
been revised. 

Credit has been given in the body of this volume for data, details, or photo- 
graphs used for purposes of supplementing the technical material. Mention 
should be made here of the fact that the following Associate Editors participated 
in the preparation of the First Edition: 0. A. Bailey, W. C. Buetow, C. W. Chase, 
Chas. D. Conklin, Jr., F. W, Dean, F. W. Dencer, Henry D. Dewell, Phil A. 
Franklin, T. W. Golding, James H. Herron, C. J. Kennedy, H. E. Pulver, and 
Hermann von Schrenk. 

R. R. ZiPPRODT. 

Bsthbsda, Maryland, 

/tdy, 19^. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This volume is one of a series designed to provide the engineer and the 
student with a reference work covering thoroughly the design and construction 
of the principal kinds and t3rpes of modern civil engineering structure. An 
effort has been made to give such a complete treatment of the elementary theory 
that the books may also be used for home study. 

The titles of the six volumes comprising this series are as follows: 
Foundations, Abutments and Footings 
Structural Members and Connections 
Stresses in Framed Structures 
Steel and Timber Structures 
Reinforced Concrete and Masonry Structures 
Movable and Long-span Steel Bridges 

Each volume is a unit in itself, as references are not made from one volume 
to another by section and article niunbers. This arrangement allows the use of 
any one of the volumes as a text in schools and colleges without the use of any of 
the other volumes. 

Data and details have been collected from many sources and credit is given 
in the body of the books for all material so obtained. A few chapters, however, 
throughout the six volumes have been taken without special mention, and with 
but few changes, from Hool and Johnson’s Handbook of Building Construction. 

The Editors-in-chief wish to express their appreciation of the spirit of coopera- 
tion shown by the associate editors. This spirit of cooperation has made the 
task of the Editors-in-chief one of pleasure and satisfaction. 

G. A. H. 

W. S. K. 

Madison, Wis., 

Decmber, 19^. 
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STEEL AND TIMBER 
STRUCTURES 


SECTION I 
BUILDINGS 

STEEL OFFICE BUILDINGS 

In this chapter the design and details of steel office buildings are discussed 
particularly with reference to the types of construction employed in present day 
practice. The information given is largely descriptive, embracing the sub- 
jects of loadings, unit stresses, foundations, retaining walls, floors and floor 
construction, columns, party walls, wind bracing, spandrels, lintels, cornices, 
roofs, balcony trusses, skylight construction, towers and interior steel stacks. 

1. Classification of Buildings. — building in a broad sense may be considered 
as a structure covered with a roof. 

For purposes of classification, all buildings may be subdivided into three 
groups: (1) Office buildings, (2) mill buildings, and (3) miscellaneous buildings. 
Office buildings have several stories and may be in combination with audi- 
toriums, lobbies, balconies, etc. Mill buildings are in general one story struc- 
tures devoted to industrial purposes, consisting of one or more aisles, with crane 
runways, lean-tos, etc. Miscellaneous buildings comprise all buildings not 
included in the other two classes. 

Office buildings as treated in this chapter include apartments, fixed seat audi- 
toriums, movable seat auditoriums, churches, dance halls, drill halls, garages, 
theaters, hotels, factory buildings, store houses, retail stores, warehouses, office 
buildings and schools. Occasionally a combination of two of these classes is 
included under one roof. For example, a theater and offices may be in one 
building. 

The building codes of various cities designate all buildings by classes for 
purposes of restrictions as to height, sise of waMs, permissible loadings* fire 
protection, etc. These classes vary in each city and no attempt will be made to 
follow any one classification. It is unfortunate that a uniform code is not in 
vogue for all cities. A standard code would be' more intelligible and a big 
economic advantage to architects, engineers, material men and contractors. 

2. Legal Haights. — The restrictions for the heists of office buildings as gtv» 
in Table 1 were taken from the building codes of a number of large cities. Hie 
figures given will serve as a means for comparison only. The derigim diould 

1 
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refer to tiie codes, in any specific case, for the conditions under which the codes 
apply. No attempt has been made to give all the figures in the table as the 
heists vary for the different classes of buildings. 


Tablx 1. — I4BOAL. Hbxohtb for Office Bthluinob in Various Citirs 



Heights in feet 


Semifireproof 

buildings 

Fireproof 

buildings 

Chicago (1938) 


264 

Dallas (1929) 

76 

No limit 

Denver (1935) 

65 1 

No restrictions 

Detroit (1941) 

60 

No limit 

Memphis (1930) 

70 

150 or times 

the street width 

Milwaukee (1934) 

85 


New York (1941) 

100 ft. and not more 
than 9 stories 

No limit 

Philadelphia (1939) 

85 


Portland (1940) 

85 

No limit 

Salt Lake City (1940) 

85 

No limit 

San Francisco (1941) 

84 

No limit 

Washington (IWl) 


Width of street 
plus 20 ft. 0 in. 


8. Design. — ^Many problems confront the engineer. Each in turn must be 
solved from the standpoint of economy based on good engineering judgment. 
Many considerations — such as keeping the cost within the appropriation, early 
deliveries of materials, simplicity of fabrication, strength of the structure, con- 
formity to the building code and easy erection of the steel — ^must be used as the 
basis of his judgment. 

The arcUtects having submitted their design, the engineer must design his 
stedi to meet their requirements, though this may at times involve complexity 
of details which are not desirable as far as the steel is concerned. 

The engineer must decide upon the type of foundations and be governed by 
existing practice and greatest durability. He wisely will design the foundation 
for the greatest strength and least settlement without regard to the cost, prefei^ 
ring to practice economy on less important details in the sux)erstructure. 

Opinions w31 vary among engineers regarding the use of steel or reinforced 
concrete for the framework of the building. For equal strength, the construc- 
tion with the minimum cost will govern. For certain classes of structures, rein- 
foroed concrete will be cheapest and most satisfactory, for others, the use of 
sted is best. For example, structures of low heights and requiring little wind 
bracing may to advantage be made of reinforced concrete; whereas, tall buildings, 
those requiring rig^ty, stendemess of columns, etc., are logically made of sted. 
A eembination oi die two materiab is often advii^le. For retaiiiltig waUs, 
heavy floor ccmibruction, etc., concrete as a covering for ded t^ves fire protec- 
tion and in a great many ways adapts itsetf for the purpose intended. 
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Concrete or reinforced concrete is probably our most us^ul building material^ 
being ideal for so many varied uses, but it should not invade the field so wdD 
served by steel. As steel and reinforced concrete have been used for a number of 
years, weak constructions of these materials are becoming better known each 
year. The result is that our designs are showing greater improvement and 
steel and reinforced concrete are being used for the purposes for which they are 
best adapted. 

Rigidity in a design is of next importance to the foundations. Therefore, 
the wind and wind-resisting stresses should be carefully computed. The over- 
turning and resisting moments should be calculated for conditions during 
erection as well as for the finished building. 

The columns and frame work should be designed to fully conform to the 
building code for loads, dead weight, wind stresses and unit stresses. No reduc- 
tions whatever should be permitted bdow tho^ calculated. 

It is false economy to hold the thicknesses of the plates and sections to a 
minimum, impairing the strength of the structure. It is true economy to design 
liberally the sections of columns, beams, connection plates and angles, but 
avoid details which add to the cost of the terra cotta manufacturer, the stone 
cutter, steel fabricator and erector. Also the steel should be designed to secure 
as much duplication of individual pieces of steel as possible; where so designed 
it will be found that there is greater duplication of terra cotta, stone, window 
frames, etc. The larger duplication will enhance the delivery of materials to the 
building site and greatly expedite the erection of the steel, stone and terra cotta. 

The delivery of steel from the rolling mills is generally very important as most 
buildings must be erected within a specified time because of leaseholds and 
outstanding capital invested in the building. To secure the quickest deliveries 
from the mills, the designer should avoid using small quantities of special sizes 
of angles and shapes — in other words, there should be as few sizes of angles and 
shapes as possible consistent with good design. A little weight will be addkl 
to do this but the final results of quicker deliveries, cheaper fabrication and 
erection will justify the extra steel. It should be remembered that the cost of 
steel averages about one-fifteenth of the total cost of the completed average 
steel building. An increase of 2 per cent to the weight of the st^ amounts to 
less than Ko of 1 per cent of the cost of the buildmg. 

The design drawings should be made to a scale sufficiently large to clearly and 
accurately show all framing plans, elevations, sections and details. The design 
should be complete in showing the location of all members in plan and elevation. 
A well drawn design saves a great deal of time in ordering the various materials, 
avoids errors and in general expedites the work. It is economy for all the trades 
to work from a good set* of design plans. 

i. Minimum floor Loads. — ^The minimum floor loads pemmsible in pounds 
per square foot for a number of cities are given in Table 2. The various classifi- 
cations will apply to all structures which are defined as office buildings in 
Art. 1* 

5. Unit Streaaea. — ^The unit stresses allowed on steel for a number of cities 
are given in Table 3. These figures are giveu for comparison only. The designs 
is referred in any specific case to the building codes for the oonditimis under which 
the unit stresses apply. 
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* Where two loadings are given, the larger loading applies to the first floor and the smaller loading to all floors above the first floor. 






TABJtiE 3 . — Unit Stress Allowed on Steel by Various Cities 
(Thousands of Pounds per Square Inch) 
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6. FoundfitiQns. 

6a. Beaiing Capacity of Soils. — The allowable bearing capacity of 
soils in various building codes is given in Table 4. 
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66. Caissons. — ^Thero are different kinds of foundations usedi 
depending upon the nature of the soili magnitude of the loads on the columnSi 
proximity to other foundations and the requirements of the building ordinances 
used in the design. 

The most effective foundation is the kind whereby the column load is carried 
down to a concrete caisson directly to the bed rock or hard pan. The column 
loads are distributed to the caisson by means of a grillage, as in Fig. 1, or by a 
casting, as in Fig. 2. Occasionally the tops of the caissons are reinforced with 




Fia. 1. — Caisson with grillage. Fio. 2. — Caisson with casting. 

hoops or rods. The size of the caissons will vary with the loads transmitted to 
them, possibly from 3 to 12 ft. in diameter. The holes for the piers are excavated 
by the open well process. Matched timbers with dimensions of about 3 6 in. 

and lengths of 4 or 6 ft. are placed around the well vertically and braced by circu- 
lar steel bands set inside of the uprights. The timbers shore up the earth work 
but are removed one section at a time as the placing of the concrete progresses. 
The concreting is carried on continuously for the entire height and the top levelled 
for the grillage and castings. If it is desired to secure a larger bearing area on 
the rock or hard pan, it is easily done by undercutting the excavation at the base 
of the pier. 

In constructing caissons of the Chicago Temple Building at Washington and 
Clark Streets, Chicago, the excavations were carried down to a level about 
110 ft. below street level before rock was reached. Drillings 8 ft. deep were made 
in the rock before the engineers were satiated that the rock was bed rock, capable 
of carrying the heavy loads of a 20-Btory building. 

6c. Pile Foundations. — ^When the hard pan or bed rock is too far 
below the grade or if borings do not reveal any rock or hard pan, tiie caisson 
foundation cannot be used and other methods of foundation must be reso^rted to 
for the support of the column loads. Three other kinds of foundations are possi- 
ble, depending upon the nature of the soil and the loads to be sustained: (1) 
Concrete piers supported on piles, (2) layers of timber spread to distribute the 
pressure, and (3) concrete piers resting directly on the soil. Figure 3 i^ows a 
concrete pier carried by piles which are designed of sufficient number and length 
to safely support the column load. 

6if. Ftoatinc Foimiiatioii8»--FlQating foundations consist of layers of 
timbers which are spaced and spread to seciue the required bearing imasure on 
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the aoil. The bearing areas on the soil for the different columns are carefully 
proportioned to provide equal settlement throughout the entire structure (see 
Fig. 4). 

6e. Footings.— A footing for carrying light loads is shown in Pig. 6. 
The concrete is dther reinforced or plain depending upon the magnitude of the 
load and the size of the bearing required. 


I 



Fio. 3. — Concrete pier 
rei^ng on piles. 



6/. Party Piers. — Sometimes the piers for the columns on the prop- 
’‘rty lines are located with their centers on the lot line and carry the columns 
ror the party wall of the two adjoining buildings or they may serve as piers for 
two walls placed side by side. In the latter case, the grillage and cast bases are 
independent for each structure. 




Fig. 6 . — Cantilever construction. 


Fig. 7. — Grillage 
beams. 


Fig. 8. — Built-up 
column base. 


Bg. Cantilever Foundations.— Frequently the piers at the property 
line must be placed entirely within the lot line and cantilever supports used for 
the columns* A cantilever girder is placed On two piers and the column to be 
supported rests on the end of the cantilever girder. When the column load is 
large, the design of the girder is quite a problem* Sufficient bearing area must 
be provided for the direct load and the girder carefully designed for bending and 
shear (see Fig. 6)* 

Bh, Grillage Beams* — Grillage beams are used to distribute the bear^ 
ing from the columns to the piers, tbeams are generally used but for very large 
oohtnm toads, built-up girders are necessary. 
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Sometimes stiffeners are fitted between the flanges of the I-beams to seonre 
greater bearing area but due to the uncertainty of not getting a good contact 
between the bevelled ends and the flanges, it is preferable to use webs of greater 
thickness. A typical design for grillage beams is shown in Fig. 7. The illustra- 
tion shows the beams cut to conform to the circular shape of the pier; they are 
also designed square in plan. 

6i. Slabs. — ^The use of slabs instead of cast bases or built-up bases 
on columns offers a simple solution for distributing loads to the cantilever girders 
or grillage. A design of a slab is shown in Fig. 1, p. 7, and is more simple and 



economical than the built-up base illustrated in Fig. 8. The variety of slabs 
should be limited to facilitate rolling, fabrication and erection. 

6y. Cast-iron Bases. — Cast-iron bases of standard types only should 
be used and with as few variations in size as possible. Generally it is not neces- 
sary to use more than three, four or five sizes on any one structure. Well-designed 
bases which have been extensively used are shown in Figs. 9 and 10, the former 
being square and the latter circular in plan. 

The dimensions for these bases will vary as follows: 


(All in Feet and Inches) 


A 

H 

W 

B 

H 

W 

D 

H 

w 

2~0 

9 

1-6 

3-0 

1-3 

1-9 

6-0 

2-3 

2-6 

2~3 

9 

1-6 

3-3 

1-3 

1-9 

6-3 

2-3 

2-6 

2-6 

9 

1-8 

3-6 

l-i3 

2-1 

6-6 

2-3 

2-6 

2-9 

1-3 

1—8 

3-9 

1-3 

2-1 

6-9 

2-9 

2-6 




4-0 

1-9 

2-1 

6-0 

2-9 

2-5 



• 

4-3 

1-9 

2-3 







4-6 

1-9 

2-3 







4-9 

1-9 

2-3* 





7. Retaiidiig Walls. 

7a. Different T^s.— Betidning walls are required when the build- 
ing contains area ways or one or more bawmenta. The common method of 
constructing retaining walls is to set I-beams, sheet piling shapes or special sec- 
tions in a vertical position and encase in donerete. The^design of a retaining 
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wall reinforced with I-beams is shown in Fig. 11. When this kind of retaining 
wall is used, it is necessary to bolt or rivet the connections. 

Another type of retaining wall consists of steel sheet piling in combination 
with I-beams. This type is used for high retaining walls. Such construction 
is well adapted for designs where basements and sub-basements are required. 
The steel construction is encased in concrete (see Fig. 12). 



wall. 



Fig. 12. — Steel sheet piling 
retaining wall. 


Fig. 13. — Carnegie steel sheet piling (Carnegio-Ulinois Steel Corp.). 



^Fio. 14.— 
Standard fabri- 
cated Y steel sheet 
piling. 



Fig. 15.— -Stand- 
ard fabricated Tee 
steel sheet piling. 



Fig. 1C. — Stand- 
ard fabricated Cross 
steel sheet piling. 


IHSeient steel diapee have been designed for retaining walls and oofferdun 
work. They ate erected without any riveting m bolting and have the advantage 
that they can be driven before excavating has begun, thus preventiBg the caving 
In of the soil. 
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Figure 13 illustrates the Carnegie-Illmois Steel Corp. piling made up of a 
specially rolled shape with one ball flange to lock the shapes together. Similar 
piling is made by Bethlehem Steel Corp.^ Weirton Steel Co., and Inland Steel po. 
Figures 14, 15, and 16 show a standard fabricated Tee, and Cross, steel 
sheet piling, respectively. 

76. Sub-basement Construction. — It is quite common in designing 
large buildings to provide for one, two, three or more basements. Additional 
space is thus provided for additional salesrooms in department stores, storage 
space, boiler rooms, bank vaults, restaurants, etc. The use of basements and 
sub-basements largely increases the floor space in the buildings as the heights of 
the structures are fixed by city ordinances. 

High retaining walls are constructed for the basements and sub-basements. 
They may be built of reinforced concrete or a combination of structural shapes 
and concrete. The latter method is usually emj^oyed. 

The retaining walls are designed as vertic^ slabs 
supported at the floor levels. The pressure of the 
soil is carried across the floors and is balanced by the 
pressure from the opposite side. The stresses are 
carried across the building through the heavy con- 
crete floor construction or by steel struts placed 
between the columns. 

These struts require special details at the columns 
in order that the thrust may be properly transmitted 
and adjustment made to fit the retaining walls. The 
thrust is taken care of by providing sufficient bearing 
area on the columns and ends of the struts. Adjust- 
ment is secured by the use of shims between the milled 
ends of the struts and the bearing areas on the 
columns. 

Two types of retaining walls for sub-basement con- 
struction are shown in Figs. 11 and 12. The thrust 
bearings at the columns are illustrated in Fig. 17. 

In the construction of the wall shown in Fig. 11, the excavation for the wall 
is made first. The temporary lagging to retain the earth is placed as the excavat- 
ing proceeds. The beams are then placed in one or more lengths and are not 
finally braced until the basement floors are constructed. The beams are finally 
encased in concrete which acts as diaphragms between the beams, the steel beams 
taking the entire bending. 

In the construction of the wall shown in Fig. 12, the sheet piling and the 
connected beams are driven first. The sheet piling , retains the ear^ and requires 
no temporary lagging. During the driving, the ptling will move considerably 
from its original position so that measurements for the length of the struts must 
be taken after the piling is driven. 

The wall illustrated in Fig. 11 is preferable in many ways as accurate align- 
ment may be obtained without resorting to the final field measurements with 
its consequent delays. The wall shown in Fig. 12 will drive very irregularly 
and requires the liberid use of shims in order that the various members may take 
their proper share of the loading. 



Fig. 17. — Tsrpioal oon-» 
nections for bavement 
struts to oolumns. 
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In the construction of the various basements, the retaining walls are erected 
first. If sheet piling is used for the retaining walls, the sheet piling is driven 
before the basements are excavated. After the piers are poured and the lower 
tiers of columns set, sufficient material is excavated to erect the first floor framing. 
After the first floor is riveted to the columns and retaining walls, the excavating 
proceeds to the next lower floor. The framing for this lower floor is then erected 
and the retaining wall braced to this depth. This process is continued until the 
final basement floor is completed. The construction of the basements and sub- 
basements is carried on simultaneously with the erection of the upper stories of 
the building. 

In Chicago there is a subway tunnel under the principal streets of the down- 
town district at an elevation about 50 ft. below street levd. During the construc- 
tion of many of the large buildings located on streets having the tunnel, the 
excavated material for the piers and basements and refuse is removed through 
the tunnel. An outlet to the tunnel is made in the third basement under the 
first floor. 

8. Floors and Floor Construction. 

8a. Floor Construction Requirements. — Before reaching a decision 
in regard to the type of floor to be used, several kinds should be investigated to 
secure sufficient strength, stiffness, durability, fireproofness desired, light weight, 
shallow depth and minimum cost. It is important in the construction of modern 
buildings that the dead weight and the depth of floor be reduced to a minimum 
consistent with good construction and cost. There are several types available 
to the designer and undoubtedly one of them will be best for the conditions. 

The partitions of office buildings are often re-arranged to suit different tenants 
and the floor, therefore, should be designed to carry a partition in any position. 
This requirement can be taken care of by adding from 10 to 25 lb. per sq. ft. to 
the dead load of the floor. 

The type of floor, too, is often influenced by the spacing of the columns, inas- 
much as the long span lengths between columns may require special framing and 
arrangement of the beams. If flat ceilings are wanted, as is usually the case, the 
framing must be designed to avoid having any beams projecting below the ceiling 
level. The deeper beams are generally avoided by using double beams held 
together with sepaxtitors. 

86. Standard vs. Wide-flange Shapes. — For framing the floor con- 
struction, standard-shaped beams and wide-flange beams are available. The 
sizes, weights and properties are given in handbooks published by the rolling 
mills; but for means of comparison, the sizes and weights of the standard and wide- 
flange beams are given herewith. 

Hie standard I-beam and channel sections have the following depths and 
weiid^ts: 

Bmom* 

24 in.— 120.0, 115.0, 110.0, 106.9, 100.0, 95.0, 90.0, 85.0, 79.9 lb. per ft 
20 in.— 100.0, 96.0, 90.0, 85.0, 81.4, 75.0, 70.0, 66.4 lb. per ft 
18 in.— 70.0, 65.0, 60.0, 54.7 lb. per ft 
15 in.— 76.0, 70.0, 66.0, 60.8, 55.0, 50.0, 46.0, 42.9 lb. per ft 
12 in.— 56.0, 50.0, 46.0, 40.8, 36.0, 31.8 lb. per ft 
10 in.— 40.0, 36.0. 30.0, 25.4 lb. per ft 
8 in,— 26.5,, 28,0, 20.6, 18.4 lb. per ft 
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7 in.— 20.0, 17.6, 16.8 lb. per ft. 

6 in.— 17.26, 14.76, 12.6 lb. per ft. 

6 in.— 14.76, 12.26, 10.0 lb. per ft. 

4 in.— 10.6, 9.6, 8.6, 7.7 lb. per ft. 

3 in.— 7.6, 6.6, 6.7 lb. per ft. 

Mill Beami. 

16 in.— 36.0, 33.0 lb. per ft. 

14 in.— 34.0, 30.0 lb. per ft. 

12 in. — 28.0, 26.0 lb. per ft. 

10 in. — 23.0, 21.0 lb. per ft. 

8 in.— 21.0, 19.0, 17.0 lb. per ft. 

7 in.— 12.0 lb. per ft. 

6 in. — 10.0 lb. per ft. 

Channels. 

18 in.— 58.0, 61.9, 45.8, 42.7 lb. per ft. , ^ 

15 in.— 55.0, 60.0, 45.0, 40.0, 36.0, 33.9 lb. per¥t. 
12 in.— 40.0, 36.0, 30.0, 25.0, 20.7 lb. per ft. 

10 in.— 36.0, 30.0, 26.0, 20.0, 16.3 lb. per ft. 

9 in.— 26.0, 20.0, 16.0, 13.4 lb. per ft. 

8 in.— 21.26, 18.76, 16.25, 13.76, 11.6 lb. per ft. 

7 in.— 19.75, 17.26, 14.75, 12.26, 9.8 lb. per ft. 

6 in.— 16.6, 13.0, 10.5, 8.2 Ib. per ft. 

5 in.— 11.6, 9.0, 6.7 lb. per ft. 

4 in.— 7.25, 6.26, 6.4 lb. per ft. 

3 in. — 6.0, 5.0, 4.1 lb. per ft. 


The wide-flange beams have the following depths and weights; 


36 in.— 300.0, 280.0, 260.0, 250.0, 240.0, 230.0, 194.0, 182.0, 170.0, 160.0, 150.0 lb. 
per ft. 

33 in.— 240.0, 220.0, 210.0, 200.0, 162.0, 141.0, 132.0, 126.0 lb. per ft. 

30 in.— 210.0, 200.0, 190.0, 180.0, 172.0, 132.0, 124.0, 116.0, 108.0 lb. per ft. 

27 in.— 177.0, 163.0, 154.0, 146.0, 114.0, 106.0, 98.0, 91.0 lb. per ft. 

24.26 in.— 160.0, 160.0, 140.0, 130.0 lb. per ft. 

24 in.— 120.0, 110.0, 100.0, 94.0, 87.0, 80.0, 74.0 lb. per ft. 

21 in.— 142.0, 132.0, 122.0, 112.0, 103.0, 96.0, 89.0, 82.0, 73.0, 68.0, 63.0, 69.0 
lb. per ft. 

18.16 in.— 124.0, 114.0, 106.0, 96.0 lb. per ft. 

18 in.— 86.0, 77.0, 70.0, 64.0, 66.0, 50.0, 47.0 lb. per ft. 

16.16 in.— 114.0, 106.0, 96.0, 88.0 lb. per ft. 

16 in.— 78.0, 71.0, 64.0, 68.0, 60.0, 46.0, 40.0, 36.0 lb. per ft. 

14.75 in.— 426.0, 412.0, 398.0, 384.0, 370.0, 366.0, 342.0, 328.0, 314.0, 300.0, 287i). 

273.0, 264.0, 266.0, 246.0, 237.0, 228.0, 219.0, 211.0, 202.0, 193.0, 184.0, 

176.0, 167.0, 158.0, 150.0, 142.0 lb. per ft. 

14 in.— 136.0, 127.0, 119.0, 111.0, 103.0, 95.0, 87.0, 42.0, 38.0, 34.0, 30.0 lb. per ft. 

14.06 in.— 84.0, 78.0 lb. per ft. 

13.91 in.— 74.0, 68.0, 61.0 lb. per ft. 

13.68 in.— 68.0, 53.0, 48.0, 43.0 lb. per ft. 

12.12 in.— 190.0, 176.0, 161.0, 147.0, 133.0, 120.0, fD6.0, 99.0, 92.0, 86.0, 79.0, 72.0, 
66.0 lb. per ft. 

12.06 in.— 64.0, 68.0, 63.0 lb. per ft. 

11.94 in.— 60.0, 46.0, 40.0 lb. per ft.' 

12 in.— 36.0, 32.0, 28.0, 25.0 lb. per ft. 

10 in.— 186.0, 124.0, 112.0, 100.0, 89.0, 77.0, 72.0, 66.0, 60.0, 64.0, 49.0, 46.0, 41.0, 

37.0, 33.0, 29.0, 26.0, 23.0, 21.0 Ih. per ft. 

8 in— 67.0, 68.0, 48.0, 40.0, 36.0, 33.Q, 81.0, 21.0, 19.0, 17.0 lb. per ft, 

7.98 in.— 27.0, 24.0 lb. vet ft. 
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Light Beams. 

12 in.— 22.0, 19.0, 16.5 lb. per ft. 

10 in.— 19.0, 17.0, 16.0 lb. per ft. 

8 in. — 15.0, 13.0 lb. per ft. 

6 in. — 16.0, 12.0 lb. per ft. 

The choice between the standard and wide-fiange shapes will depend upon a 
comparison of cost and deliveries for each specific structure. Often the decision 
will be made in favor of the one offering quicker deliveries regardless of a reason- 
able difference ip cost. 

The cost per pound of the fabricated material is governed by the cost of the 
raw material, freight from the rolling mill to the fabricating plant, cost of shop 
work, and freight from the fabricating plant to the building site. The wide-fiange 
shapes have less weight than the standard shapes for the same strength, and they 
require less handling, punching and riveting than the equivalent built-up standard 



Fio. 18 — Flat tile arch 


shapes, but, on the other hand, these shapes require drilling through heavy webs 
and fianges. All of the material in ^he standard shapes and built-up girders 
is punched. The comparison given will apply also to wide-fiange columns and 
standard built-up columns. 



Fio. 19. — Segmental terra cotta arch. 


8c. lypes of Floors* — Common types of floors will be illustrated 
without any attempt to recommend any particular kind. Any one of these types 
may be best suited for the conditions of the design. 

The flat tile arch floor is of light weight and easy to place. Terra cotta tile 
arch sections are cemented together between the b^ms. Wooden supports are 
suspended from the top of the beam to hold up the tile until the key arch tiles are 
placed and Ihe cement has set. The steel I-beams are entirely covered to fire- 
proof them. On top of the tile arches, a layer of concrete is placed in which 
furring strips are imbedded for attaching the finished floor. The thrust of the 
tile arches is carried by tie rods through the webs of the beams and spaced about 
6 or 7 ft. apart (see Fig. 18). * 

hxus&mes kind of fioor constaruction using terra cotta as the basic material is 
the sagmental terra cotta arch shown in £1g. 10. This type of floor constractioa 
has leesireiidit titan tiie flat arch typebut is limited to such floors aa dooot require 
flatwtiiaga 
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Floors of the type sho^ in Pig. 20 are used to considerable extent. In this 
t 3 rpe of floor the steel is entirely encased in concrete for jBreproofing. Forms for 
pouring the concrete are required. When a flat ceiling is necessary, wire lath is 
suspended from the I-beams on which the ceiling plaster is applied. 


Fig. 20. — Reinforced concrete slab. 


A modification of the above type of floor employs cast concrete joists befWeen 
the steel joists, as shown in Fig. 21. 

Various methods have been devised to construct the floors without the use of 
forms. Figure 22 shows one of these types in ithich wire mesh or expanded metal 



Fio 21 — Concrete joist type 


takes the place of the forms and also serves as reinforcement for the concrete. 
Another method for self-centering which is not used to any extent at the present 
time is shown in Fig. 23 where corrugated steel shapes are used in the form of 
an arch. This type has the objections that the corrugated steel corrodes quickly 
and the bottom flanges of the supporting I-beams are not covered. 



Fig. 22. — Concrete slab on self centering. 


Figure 24 shows a type of floor construction with reinforced slabs cast on top 
of the I-beams. The top of the slabs may be cemented to receive any kind of 
finished floor desired. The I-beams are shown without any fireproofing. A 
number of the building codes consider the I-beams fireproofed if a metal lath 
suspended ceiling is used. 



Fia. 28. — Corrugated steel arch formers. 


A floor applioable for driveways into stations, hotels, etc., or for warehouse 
floors, is shown in Fig. 26. Steel plates, riveted to the top fltmges of the I-beam 
supports are covered with reiidoroed oonorete which is the supportii^; material 
of the floor. Any surfacing demred to withstand the wear cd tire traffic, as 
oreosoted bloeks or paving brick, is hdd on top of the ooaerate. 
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For floo» of alow burning construction, wooden joists supported on I-beams 
are often used. This kind of floor construction is sometimes used for churches, 
halls, apartment buildings and small warehouses (see Fig. 26). If a ceiling is 




I 1 

Fia. 24. — Slab floor construction 


desired, wire lath is suspended to the bottom flanges of the I-beams, or wooden 
lath is nailed directly to the joists and the bottom flanges of the I-beams boxed in. 

rioors of patented construction are on the market. Many advantages are 
claimed by their inventors. One of these types employs the use of specially 
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Fia. 25. — Driveway floor construction. 


designed sections called ** steel lumber sections.’^ Joists of these sections are 
intended to take the place of timber joists or I-beams. The sections are made 
up of plates of uniform thickness which have been formed into channel 


LT-... 1 1 I 

Fio. 26.— Timber joists. Fio. 27. — Steel lumber joist. 

sectioxis. Two of these channels are fastened together to complete the “steel 
lumber joist’' (see Fig. 27). The Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation rolls 
junior beams of the following sizes and weights per foot : 


Junior Beams. 

12 in.— 11.8 lb. 
11 in.— 10.3 lb, 
10 in.--9.0 lb. 
9 in. — 7.5 lb. 


Junior Beams. 
8 in.— 6.5 lb. 
7 in.— 5.5 lb. 
6 in.— 4.4 lb. 


Other sections are made for studs, partitions, etc. Many accessories as 
fastatingB, separators, bridging, etc., are furnished. The steel lumber joists are 
generally used in combination with other materials. 

M. Beam FUuning. — ^The type of floor having been dedd^ upon, 
the next oonsideratton is the arrangement and spacing of tihe beams, llie loca- 
tion of openings, spacing of eolumns, depth of floor, etc., are important factors in 
deeigniB g ^ floor framing. The best design is detera^ed by a trial and esti- 
nrates of different arrangements as it is not possible to make a set of rules for 
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purpose. The size of the sub-panels will be fixed by the eoonomieal span of the 
t 3 rpe of floor construction used. For terra cotta arches, the usual span is t6 6 
ft. For reinforced concrete slabs, the span will be larger, possibly up to 15 or 
20 ft. For concrete joist construction, the intermediate panels of steel beams 
are omitted and the main panels between column centers may be as large as 25 to 
30 ft. 
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Fia. 28. — Framing of various-size beams. 
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Fig. 29. — Framing of various-size beams. 


For large areas of floor surface, the ti.rrangeinerit of beams may be influenced 
by the advisability of making the framing beams continuous throughout the vari- 
ous panels. Also, where there are beams and girders in a panel, the girder is 
placed in the short direction to limit its depth and the beams in the long direc- 
tion spaced at the proper distances cen- /,'/ 

ter to center to transmit the loads. 

Then again, it should be the aim of the 
designer to place the girders in the short 
direction of the building to secure 
stiffness for wind bracing. It is econ- 
omy to make as many panels identical 30.~Framing of various-size beams. 

as possible in order to secure greater duplication in the fabrication of steel, forms, 
terra cotta and stone. Skew framing, of course, should be avoided wherever 
possible. 

Beams framing into beams are connected generally by two connection angles 
at each end. The one angle connection is used only when the space available 
will not permit two angles. When the type of floor will permit, the shallower 




Fig. 31. — Framing into deep beams. Fio. 32. — Framing into deep beams. 


beams should be set down below the top of the deeper beams to avoid coping or 
blocking out” of the beams. By observing simplified details in the design, the 
fabricating costs and erection costs are reduced, resulting in a less cost for the 
completed building. Figure 28 shows the framing of standard I-beams designed ^ 
with the 24, 20, 18 and 15-in. beams flush on top, and the 12-in. and smaller 
sizes flush on the bottom. Figure 29 shows the framing designed with beams 12 
in. and over flush on top, and the 10-in. and smaller sizes flush on the bottom. 
In Fig. 30, all the sizes of beams are designed to be flush on top. The relative 
elevation of the different sizes of beams is determined from the type of floor 
construction used. 
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When a shallow beam frames into a deep beam^ the shallow beam should 
preferably rest on a seat angle and have a side connection angle. Such a con- 
nection is an advantage to the erector as the seat angle acts as an erection seat 
and thus facilitates erection. This is especially true when two beams frame 



Fig. 33.— 
Standard connec- 
tions beams to 
columns for 15-, 
12-. 10-. 0-, 8-, 7-. 
and 6-in. 1- 

beams with reac- 
tions not more 
than 35,000 lb. 


Fig. 34.— 
Standard con- 
neotions 
beams to col- 
umns showing 
one stiffener. 


r- 



Fig. 36. — 
Standard con- 
nections 
beams to col- 
umns showing 
two stiffeners. 



|o o 
0 o 
lo o 



Fig. 36. — 
Connection to 
flange of col- 
umn. 


opposite to each other and have a common connection. Also the smaller beams 
become plain punched beams without riveted connection angles and therefore 
take a lower classification at a lower unit cost. A few connections of this kind 
are shown in Figs. 31 and 32. 



Fig, 37. — Connection ' 
to web of column. 



o o 



Fig. 39. — Connection with 
stiffening plate. 


The usual types of beam oonnections to columns are those having^top and 
bottom seat angles. With this kind of connection, the erection is facilitated as 
the beams are laid on the seat an^es, the ends of the beams are ordered short to 
im>vide adjustment in the distance from column to column and there are but six 
field rivets to drive at each end. The standard beam connections to ecfiumns arc 
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Tablb 5. — Stippbnbd Beam Seats* 

^ropAngkt Vx 8[x|^tn «il 


tfHfansm 



Stiffener angles 


Size of 
seat angle 


Size out- 
standing leg 
listed first 


'6 X 4 X H 3H X 3 X Me 


6 X 4 X M 
6 X 4 X M 
6 X 4 X M 



Efifeotive length of bearing assumed H in* less than length of outstanding leg. 

Gapaeitiea are based on rivets in single shear. Rivet values should be investigated for bearing when 
seats connect to thin material or when seats on opposite sides of a carrying member have rivets In common. 

Torsion on rivet groups is figured for gages 2H in. and over, and only rivets through stiffenei^ are 
counted. For capadtiee between stiffener gages of 2H end in.> inteipolate. 

For oapadtiies under 35 kips unstiffened seat angles should be used. 

Weight of connection includes top and seat angles, fillers, stiffeners and rivets, shown in sketch, ^ 
and should be used for estimating purposes only. Leni^h of top and seat angles assumed 4 in. greater 
than the distanoe between rivet lines, except for stiffeners with 64n. leg for wmoh the length is assumed 
as 12 in. 

^ Steel Congtruetlon," 1941, by American Institute of Steel Construetkm. 
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sho^ in Kgs, 33, 34, and 35. Seated connections without stiffener angles may 
be used for end connections up to 35,000 lb. Seated connections with single or 
double stiffeners are used for end reactions over 35,000 lb. or for beams over 18 in. 
in depth. 

Figure 36 shows a connection of an off-center beam framing into the flange 
of a column. Figures 37 and 38 are similar except that the beams frame into the 
webs of the columns. 




Fig. 40. — Beam connection to web of Fig. 41. — Web connections on beams, 
column. 



Plates sometimes are substituted for the stiffeners under seat angles of suffi- 
cient thickness to carry the bearing. A detail of a stiffening plate fitted under 
the seat angle is given in Fig. 39. A typical detail of connecting a beam to the 
web of a column and the side views of beams connecting to the flange faces are 
shown in Fig, 40. The ends of the beams ar6 detailed short to clear th^ cover 
plate rivets. 

When the clearance lines determined by the architectural features will not 
permit the use of stiffener angles under the bottom seat angles, web connections 
on the beams must be used. This detail, however, makes the erectian more diffi- 
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cult and increases the number of field rivets (see Fig. 41). If a top and bottom 
connection is added to such a connection, additional stiffness is secured for wind 
bracing. 

A discussion of beam framing is not complete without showing a complete 
framing plan. Figure 42 is a typical floor framing plan of a twelve story apart- 
ment bxxilding erected in Chicago. Flat arch tile is used for the floor construction. 

Typical beam sketches showing the practice of detailing beams for shop 
fabrication are shown on pp. 509 and 510. The duplicate beams for various 
floors are detailed together to give the shop the advantage of duplication. 

9. Columns. 

9a. Requirements in Column Design. — The spacing of columns is 
fixed generally by the architectural requirements such as location and size of 
rooms, location of courts, stair wells, elevator shafts, etc. When the spacing is 
not governed by these considerations, the designer will determine the spacing 
based on economy for the building as a whole. The cost of the floor construction 
added to the cost of the columns and foundations should be the minimum. A 
duplication of the panels as far as possible will give greater duplication of the steel 
work, terra cotta, stone, windows and other materials. 

Columns with very large wind bracing brackets and taking considerable wind 
bending should be investigated for ability to take this bending. The stress due to 
bending must be transmitted from one flange to the other through iJie.Kebu The 
rivets from the angles into the web must be able to carry the increment of the 
bending stress. 

Column cross-sections are discussed in Art. 9c. Frequently the size of column 
cross-section is made smaller than the economical size in order to increase the 
floor space or to conform to sizes determined by the architects. It is always true 
in building designs that the steel work must always maintain and conform to the 
architectural features. The requirements of different trades are such that verti- 
cal pipe spaces or air ducts are required along some of the columns which may 
require special details at the beam and girder connections. 

Columns should be so placed that their greatest moments of inertia are in 
the direction of the shortest dimension of the building in order to give the greatest 
rigidity to the building as a whole, or to offer the greatest resistance to the wind 
stresses. When this is not a determining factor, the axes of the columns should 
be so placed as to afford the simplest and most efficient connections for the beams 
or girders. 

The upper tiers of columns should be designed without cover plates where 
possible by increasing the thicknesses of the angles and webs, thus simplifying 
the fabrication by reducing the number of pieces to be punched and riveted. 

The general practice is to design columns in two-story lengths. Three-story 
lengths have been used in a limited number of buildings but are objectionable 
to the erector on account of the longer booms required to raise the longer columns 
and the larger quantity of timber used for the temporary floors. 

95. Column Fonnulas. — ^A comparison of column formulas accord- 
ing to the codes of various cities is given in Table 6. 

9o. Types of Colmuiuu — ^Various types of columns are being used 
by engineers. The dioice is based on economy of design, general requirements for 
making wind bracing and beam connections and the preference of the engineer* 
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The cross-sections of two plate^nd-channel columns are shown in Fig. 44, 
one of a heavy section built up of two channels, two webs on each channel and 
three cover plates on each flange, the other of a lighter section consisting of two 
channels and one cover plate on each flange. The lightest columns are made of 
two channels of light weight laced together. Additional strength is obtained by 
increasing the weight of the channels, adding web plates and cover plates. Hand- 

I I n n 

Fia. 43. — Plate-and-angle columns. Fio. 44. — Plate-and-channel columns. 

books published by the steel companies .give the sizes of these columns for various 
loads, moments of inertia and other properties. 

The sizes and weights per foot for |^tandar(i channels are given below. Al- 
though all the sizes of channels are given to make the list complete, the sizes under 
8 in. are too small to use fbr the average column construction. 

Channels. 

18 in. — ^58.0, 51.9, 46.8, and 42.7 lb. per ft. 

15 in.— 55.0, 50.0, 45.0, 40.0, 35.0 and 33.9 lb 

12 in.— 40.0, 35.0, 30.0, 25.0 and 20.7 lb. 

10 in.— 35.0, 30.0, 25.0, 20.0 and 16.3 lb. 

9 in.— 25.0, 20.0, 15.0 and 13.4 lb. 

8 in.— 21.25, 18.75, 16.25, 13.75 and 11.5 lb. 

7 in.— 19.75, 17.25, 14.76, 12.26 and 9.8 lb. 

6 in.— 16.5, 13.0, 10.5 and 8.2 lb. 

6 in.— 11.5, 9.0 and 6.7 lb. 

4 in.— 7.26, 6.25 and 5.4 lb. 

3 in. — 6.0, 6.0 and 4.1 lb. 

In Fig. 45 are shown cross-sections of two wide-flange columns, one with 
and one without cover plates. These shapes were 
devised to obtain a larger moment of inertia than 

a built-up column for the same weight. The steel 

manufacturers’ handbooks give the sizes of these 
wide-flange columns for various loads, moments of Fig. 46.— Wide-^nge col- 
inertia and other properties. umna. 

The sizes and weights per foot for wide-flange columns are as follows: 

Wide>-flange Columns, 

14 in.— 30,0, 34.0, 38.0, 42.0, 43.0, 48.0, 63,0, 68.0, 61.0, 68.0, 74.0, 78.0, 84.0, 

87.0, 96.0, 103.0, 111.0, 119.0, 127.0, 136.0, 320.0,* 142.0, 160.0, 168.0, 

167.0, 176.0, 184.0, 193.0, 202.0, 211«0, 219.0, 228.0, 237.0, 246.0, 

266.0, 264.0, 273.0, 287.0, 300.0, 314.0, 328.0, 842.0, 356.0, 370.0, 

384.0, 398.0, 412.0, and 426.0 lb. per ft. 

12 in.— 25.0, 28.0, 32.0, 36,0, 40,0, 46.0, 60.0, 53.0, 58.0, 64.0, 66.0, 72.0, 79.0, 

85.0, 92.0, 99.0, 106.0, 120,0, 133.0, 147.0, 161,0, 176.0, and 190.0 lb. 

10 in.— 21.0, 23.0, 26.0, 29.0, 33.0, 87.0, 41.0, 45.0, 49.0, 54.0, 60.0, 66.0, 72.0, 

77.0, 89.0, 100.0, 112.0, 124.0, and 136.01b. 

8 in.— 17.0, 19.0, 21.0, 24.0, 27.0, 81.0, 33.0, 36.0, 40.0, 48.0, 68.0, and 67.0 lb. 

* Describes column core section. 
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Two sections of the three channel type are shown in Fig. 46. The heavier 
section is shown with three channels, two web plates riveted to one channel and 
three cover plates on each flange. The lighter section consists of three channels 
and one cover plate on each flange. 

For columns carrying heavy loads, a design of column built up of three webs 
has been used. A column of this type is shown in Pig. 47 consisting of three webs, 
eight angles and two cover plates. For additional strength, the an^es and plates 
are increased in thickness, and additional webs and cover plates used, if necessary 
The type of column shown in Fig. 48 consists of three I-beams riveted 
together. Its use is restricted, however, to such ca^es where suitaye beam and 
girder connections can be made. The standard beam connections cannot.imdily 



Fig. 46. — Three channel Fig. 47. — Three web Fig. 48. — Three I-beam 
columns. column. column. 


be attached to this section as will be apparent by an inspection of the sketch. 
The column is a very rigid one and is simple to fabricate as there are but few 
pieces of material to handle with a small number of rivets per ton. 

A modification of the three I-beam type for extremely heavy loads is the sub- 
stitution of built-up sections instead of I-beams, as shown in Fig. 49. This 
column has the same restrictions as the column shown in Fig. 48 with the added 
disadvantage of a larger number of rivets per ton. 

A column which has been used for reinforced concrete columns is the Gray 
column, patents for which have expired. The section is shown in Fig. 50 and* 
consists of four pairs of angles connected by bent straps. Many sizes of columns 
and weights are possible with this design but the angles must be of such propor- 
tion to the width of the columns that the rivets through the bent straps can be 



Fig. 49.~ Built-up column. Fig. 60 . — Gray column. Pig. 61 . — H-column. 

driven. To determine the size and weight of this type of column, investigation 
for resistance to bending and shear should be made and it should also be computed 
as a reinforced column carrying the floor loads. 

For light loads, the H section, Fig. 51, will be found very desirable. The 
depth and flange width is the same in each section. The column is a simple one 
to make in the shop and beams are easily connected to it. Four sizes of these 
beams are rolled as given in the following table: 

H Sections^ 

5 in.-^7,7, 34-8 and 32.6 lb. per ft. 

6 in.— 27.6, 26.0, 22.5, and 20.0 lb. 

5 m.— 18.91b. 

4 in.— 13.8 lb. 
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Cast-iron columns are ordinarily made with cylindrical sections. Suitable 
lugs are cast on the columns for connections to framing beams (see Fig. 52). As 
cast-iron columns are made to order, a considerable variation in design is possible. 
The common sizes vary from 5 to 16 in. in diameter and from H to 2)4 in. in 
thickness. For special purposes, angle, U-shaped, rectangular, 
square and H sections have been used. ‘Oast-iron columns have 
the advantages of offering greater resistance to fire than unprotected 
steel columns, can be quickly obtained, can be made of any 
desired shape to meet the requirements of the architectural 
features, and they take up a minimum of space in the building. 

There are disadvantages, however, such as ur^certainty in the 
quality of the material, a higher cost than the structural steil 
columns and the fault of eccentricity in the metal due to the 
liability of the core not being concentric with the outside circum- 
ference of the columns. This fault is detected at the ends. At 
intervals along the column, it is necessary to drill test holes in order to measure 
the thickness of the metal. About K-m. eccentricity is permissible. 

A section of the patented Lally column is shown in Fig. 53. 
Steel shells are filled wi^h compressed concrete. Additional 
strength for the columns is obtained by reinforcing with a bar 
Fig. 63.“ Lally or bars, or a pipe through the center of the column. The 
CO umn. various sizes made are as follows: 



Fig. 62. — 
Cast-iron 
column. 


Lally 

Heavy Weight 

12Ji-in. dia. — 169 lb. per ft. 

10?i-in, dia. — 123 lb. 

95^-in. dia. — 100 lb 

85^-in. dia. — 81 lb. 

75^-in. dia. — 64 lb. 

65^-in. dia. — 49 lb. 

5>^-in. dia. — 36 lb. 

6 -in. dia. — 29 lb. 

4}^-in. dia. — 24 lb. 

4 -in. dia. — 20 lb. 

3H-in. dia. — 15 lb. 

Many varieties of bases, caps, beam and girder connections are made to suit 
all requirements for making connections. Complete information in regard to 
the columns and accessories is published by the manufacturers, Lally Column Co. 

9d. Comparison of Different lypes of Columns. — Ilie plate-and- 
ani^ column, Fig. 43, is a simple one from the standpoint of the designer, fabri- 
cator and erector. The beam and girder connections are easily made. Field 
rivets are easily driven in both the web and flanges. Errors are easily remedied 
and revisions made without the necessity of tearing the column apart. These 
advantages account in part for the extensive use of this column. 

The plate-and-ohannel column, Hg. 44, is Open to some objections not true 
of the plate^d-anide column. The beam connections on the cover plates are 
riveted before the various parts of the column are fitted up, thereby involving 
extra handling of material As the section is a “ closed box ” type, throu|^ bolts 


Columns 

Light Weight 

4 -in. dia. — 17 lb. per ft. 
33^-in. dia. — 13 lb. 
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must be used instead of field rivets for the field holes in the web face. Errors are 
very difficult to remedy and revisions can only be made by tearing the colunm 
apart. 

A comparison of strength between these columns, Figs. 43 and 44, will be 
made assuming the story heights to be 20 ft. and the columns designed according 
to the Chicago Building Ordinance — ^that is, the allowable unit stress is 
18 000 

^“ 2 ^ 5 — with a maximum of 15,000 lb. per sq. in. In order to have the 

^ 18,000r* 

maximum allowable stress available, the least radiuo oi gyration of the column 
must be about 4. This value for a plate-and-angle column can be obtained for 
the larger sizes only, such as a column with 16-in. cover plates, whereas in a plate- 
and-channel column, the value may be obtained yrith 12-in. covers. The follow- 
ing are approximate values only but are sufficiently close for a QOT.^parison : 


Platb-and-anqle Columns (Fig 43) 


Covers 

Least radius of gyration 

Allowable unit stress 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(lb per sq m.) 

14 

3 58 

14,400 

16 

4 05 

15,000 


Plate-and-channel Columns (Fig. 44) 


Channel 

(in.) 

Covers 

(in.) 

Least radius of 
gyration 
(in.) 

Allowable 
unit stress 
(lb. per sq. in ) 

10 

12 

3 33 

13,950 

12 

14 

4 04 

15,000 

15 

16 

4 76 

15,000 


18 

' 5 46 

15,000 


It will be noted from the above, that for the same size covers, the plate-and- 
channel column permits a working stress about 450 lb. per sq. in. higher than the 
plate-and-angle column. Expressed in percentage, the plate-^d-channel col- 
umn is 3.1 per cent lighter than the plate-and-an^e column. The comparison is 
based on plate-and-angle columns having cover plates. If plate-and-angle 
columns without covers be used in comparison, the economy in weight will be 
more in favor of the plate-and-channel column. Only a small number of columns 
for the entire building are designed without covers so the comparison made is 
applicable to the majority of the columns. Taking into consideration the many 
advantages obtained by the use of the plate-and-angle columns, the latter is 
preferred by most designers instead of the plate-and-channel type. 

The wide-fiange columns, Fig. 45, have advantages and disadvantages not 
possessed by the other types. A greater moment of inertia is obtained for the 
same weight and since the column is in one piece, the cost of riveting up various 
pieces <as in the plate-and-angle, or the plate-and-channel cdluinn) is saved. 
When cover plates are used on the wide-fiange columns, some this advantage 
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is lost. The holes in the webs and flanges of wide-flange columns exceeding 1 in. 
in thickness must be drilled, whereas for the columns made up of plates and 
angles, 1 in. in thickness and under, the holes can be punched full size. A .full 
discussion of wide-flange shapes compared with standard shapes is given in Art. 6b. 

The three channel type of column, Kg. 46, readily permits additional sectional 
area for heavy loads but is a difficult column to fabricate. The material must be 
handled several times in the shops for riveting on the connection an^es, the col- 
umns are then only partly assembled and riveted, and finally the third channel is 
fitted between the cover plates and riveted. There is also the same objection 
to this column that there is to all box sections-^Oat is, through bolts are required 
for the connections through the webs and the coiumn is inaccessible for painting. 

The same criticism made of the three channel type will apply to the type of 
column shown in Fig. 47. 

The three I-beam type of column Kg. 48, is admirably adapted for heavy 
loads and for resisting large bending stresses, provided the connecting beams and 
girders framing into the columns are so located that good connections can be 
made. 

The Gray column. Fig. 50, is difficult to keep square and free from twist in 
fabrication. Connections for beams and girders are easily made to the Gray 
column if the connecting members are on the center line of the column. If the 
connecting members are off the center line of the columns, efficient connections 
are impossible. For the same weight the Gray column has a larger moment of 
inertia than any other column except those shell shape in section but its cross- 
section is large in comparison with the columns ordinarily used. At the present 
time, the Gray column is seldom used. 

The H section, Fig. 51, is ideal for light loads permitting good connections for 
framing beams and cheap fabrication. 

9c. Column Splices. — Column splices are generally located a little 
above the floor level at a point where the column splices will be clear of the beam 
or wind bracing brackets. This will result in an economy of steel for the main 
members of the columns and will also permit the erector to place a temporary 
floor at this level before proceeding with the next tier. By placing all of the 
splices at the same level, greater duplication of columns is obtained. The splices 
should never stagger at different floor levels because, with this condition, theerec- 
tor cannot erect the steel by tiers and place temporary floors for progressive 
erection. 

The theoretical location of a splice is at the point of contraflexure of the 
column. Due to wind stresses, this point is at the middle of the column but due 
to direct load, there are two points of contraflexure considering the ends of the 
columns fixed. These points of contraflexure will vary from the middle of 
the column to points above or below the middle det)endmg upon the amount of the 
wind stress. Consequently the present practice of placing the spUces frmn 1 to 5 
ft« above the floor level is close enough for practical purposes. 

The best type of column splice and the one generally used consists of splice 
plates on the &nges and cap angles on the web. This type of splice permits easy 
erection of the upper column on the lower one and has the smallest number of 
fidd rivets to drive. When the column section changes in width, a cap plate is 
inserted between the abutting ends to distribute the bearing. 
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A typical drawing of a column is illustrated on p, 511 with the ordinary type 
of splice. 

10, Party Walls. — Party walls, as the name implies, are the common walls 
used by two adjoining buildings. The different ordinances regulate their 
thicknesses, method of support, and requirements for fireproofing. Obviously, 
party walls are used as a matter of economy and to save floor space. For exten- 
sions to existing buildings under the same ownership, the party wall is desirable— 
as for example, when extensions are made to department stores or hotels. In 
some cases, the use of the party wall may seem to bo the logical solution but the 
difficulties of construction may be such that the design of independent walls is 
best. 

The simplest party wall is the dividing wall between two adjoining buildings 
and carries the floors of the two buildings, the foundations being designed strong 
enough for this purpose. Sometimes in designing a building, an extension is 


/ 
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Fig. 65. — New column supporting old 
wall. 

contemplated and the wall adjacent to the proposed addition is made heavy 
enough and connections are riveted to the columns for the future connections. 
When the extension is made, it is then a simple matter to cut holes through the 
masonry at the connection points of the old building and insert the new beams 
(see Fig. 54). As the walls of old buildings are generally out of plumb, measure- 
ments are taken in the field to get the correct lengths of the new beams which 
connect to the old columns. Buildings supported on piles or floating founda- 
tions have been found to lean more or less, even as much as 12 in. The settlement 
of buildings supported by caissons resting on bed rock has been found to be 
neg^gible. 

Special problems are involved when a new building is erected alongside of an 
old one having self-sustaining walls and it is decided to preserve and use the old 
wall as a party wall. Figure 55 shows a design to meet these conditions. New 
foundations for the party wall are placed centrally on the lot line. Then fee new 
columns are erected on the new foundations in recesses made in the old wall. 
As it is the intention to support the old wall on the new founda1aons> the old waU 
is underpinned a few feet above the piers and double beams inserted whii^ 
connect to the new columns and support the wei^t of the old wall. The illus- 
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tration shows the double beams connected to the columns inside of the old wall, 
ileams are placed alongside the old wall at the floor levels and connected to the 
columns to support the new floors. As these beams are placed within the depth 
of the floors, there are no projections into any room space. If the old building is 
out of plumb and leans toward the new bulling, horizontal recesses are made in 
the old wall to receive the new beams. When the construction is completed, the 
foundations carry the weight of the old wall, and the floors of the new and old 
buildings. The columns carry the floors of the new building and the old wall, 
as before, carries the floors of the old building. 

If the old wall is not self-sustaining but is supported by wall beams and col- 
umns and it is desired to use the old wall as a plu*ty wall, a different design from 
the one shown in Fig. 55 is adopted. The old foundations are enlarged, rein- 
forced, or replaced sufficiently to support the 
added weight of the floors of the new building. 

The old wall is recessed at the column points 
to receive new columns which when erected 
are rigidly connected to the old columns. 

The combination columns composed of the 
old and new columns are designed to carry the 
weight of the old wall and the floors of the old 
and new buildings. As in the other design, 
new beams are placed alongside the old wall at 
the floor levels and connected to the columns 
to support the new floors. 

In all structural buildings, when it is 
necessary to connect to old walls, special 
details and connections must be devised to enable the erector to drive the field 
rivets with sufficient clearance without interference from the existing old wall. 
Turned bolts as substitutes for field rivets are only permitted when the driving 
of field rivets is impossible. 

When a new wall is carried up independently of the old wall, foundations must 
be designed to stay within the lot line and not interfere with the foundations of 
the old building. Cantilever girders are used for this purpose. The girders rest 
on two piers and support the wall columns which are located within the lot line 
and off the center of the piers. If the wall of the old building is out of plumb and 
leans toward the new building, vertical recesses are made in the old wall for the 
new columns and horizontal recesses for the spandrel beams. Figure 56 illus- 
trates a design of an independent wall carried on cantilever girders. 

It Wind Bradng. 

Ua. Wind Load Requirements.— A list of the wind load require- 
ments given in the codes of several cities is given ii^ Table 7 . 

115. Resistance to Wind Stresses. — ^The question of wind bracing 
for steel buildings is very important and at the same time difficult to solve. Prob- 
ably no other phase of building design has been so freely discussed as the proper 
method of resisting wind stresses. Probably also the biggest diversity in designs 
by different engineers lies in their treatment of the wind bracing. The wind 
bracing for every building is solved differently, being governed by the building 
oodei hdi^t, size of wings^ width and toigtb ^ the building. 
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Fig. 66. — Cantilever girder. 
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Table 7. — Wind-load Requirements for Various Cities 


City 


Requirements 


Chicago (1938) 

Dallas (1929) 

Denver (1935) 

Detroit (1941) 

Memphis (1930) 

Milwaukee (1934) 

New York (1941) 

Philadelphia (1939) 

Portland (1940) 

Salt Lake City (1940). . . 

Washington (1941) 


25 lb. per sq. ft. — ^30 lb. per sq. ft. on a surface more than 
275 ft. above grade — overturning moment not to exceed 
75 per cent of dead load resisting moment 
20 lb. per sq. ft. of vertical surface — overtutning moment 
not to exceed 75 per cent of dead load resisting moment 
10 lb. per sq ft. for those portions of the building less than 
40 ft. aboveground and not less than 20 lb. per sq. ft. for 
those portions more than 40 ft. aboveground 
20 lb. per sq. ft. — ^to be increase i 2 lb. per sq. ft. for each 
100 ft. or fraction thereof over 100 ft. high 
20 lb. per sq. ft. on sides^ ends and \erti^al projection of 
roof. 30 lb. persq. ft. on frames under construction 
20 lb. per sq. ft. of exposed surface — overturning moment 
not to exceed 75 per cent of the moment of stability of the 
structure due to dead load only 

20 lb. per sq. ft. of exposed surface from top of structure 
down to the 100-ft. level for structures over 100 ft. in 
height. The overturning moment due to wind pressure 
shall not exceed 75 per cent of the moment of stability 
20 lb. per sq. ft. over the entire surface. 25 lb. per sq. ft. 
for an isolated building exposed to the full force of the 
wind throughout its entire height and width 
20 lb. per sq. ft. of exposed surface — overturning shall not 
exceed 50 per cent of the moment of stability of the 
structure 

15 lb. per sq. ft. for those portions of the building less than 
60 ft. abovegroimd and not less than 20 lb. per sq. ft. for 
those portions more than 60 ft. aboveground. The over- 
turning moment shall in no case exceed 50 per cent of the 
dead load resisting moment 

20 lb. per sq. ft. of exposed surface measured from the 
ground to the top of the building^ for all buildings or parts 
of buildings in which the height is more than two and one- 
half times the minimum horizontal dimension. The over- 
turning moment shall in no case exceed 66?^ per cent of 
the moment of stability due to dead load only 


The ideal system for resisting wind stresses is by means of a web system 
of diagonals but, as web systems interfere with window openings, portal bracing 
must be used. Wind bracing girders are used, generaUy in the outer walls, 
extended at the ends with brackets to provide resistance to the bending moment. 
For buildings of narrow width, these girders extend through the interior of the 
building. Obviously such bracing will be designed to advantage where required 
— for example, for wings around courts, around lobUes, high stories, towers, etc. 

Much uncertainty is involved in the resistances to wind forces, ^e interior 
partitions, floor construction and exterior walls all contribute to the rigidity of 
the building, but to an indeterminate extent. It is, therefore, safe designing to 
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neglect such assistance in the computations and rely only on the system of 
bracing calculated. 

Under the provisions of some building ordinances, buildings may be built to 
certain heights without any provision for wind pressure. Others will permit a 
height of from one and one-half to three times the least horizontal dimension 
before requiring wind pressure to be considered. 

The type of construction of walls is an important one in, determining the 
amount of wind bracing necessary. For instance, a solid brick wall, in the direc- 
tion of the short dimension of the building, offers a big resistance to wind stresses. 

If any allowance is made for the resistance to wind pressure offered by the 
partitions, floors and exterior walls, this usually ^s taken care of by reducing the 
intensity of wind pressure for which the structural frame is designed. 

In resisting wind pressure, the building acts as a cantilever beam and is held 
in position by its own weight and anchorage. There is generally no danger of the 
building overturning but the tendency to “rack’’ must be provided against by the 
proper design of the connections. 

The structure is divided into a number of vertical bents and these bents are 
designed to carry the wind stresses to the foundations. These bents receive 
their loads from the floors, which act as horizontal beams. Usually the floor 
construction is amply strong for such beam action and requires no special consid- 
eration. In special cases, where the vertical bents are offset for architectural 
reasons, the floor construction may require special reinforcement to take care of 
this condition. The vertical bents thus act as portal frames or a series of portal 
frames. 

The portal system adapts itself readily to provide clearances for openinp and 
architectural features. This method, however, produces bending stresses in the 
columns and requires special treatment in design of the beam and girder connec- 
tions to the columns. These connections will be discussed in detail for different 
types of girders and beams. 

The end connections of wind bracing girders must transmit the moment caused 
by the portal action of the bent and in addition a direct stress of tension or com- 
pression. For small moments, rolled beams with properly developed end con- 
nections may be used for bracing, also serving as supports for the wall. For 
larger moments, built-up girders must be used. In many cases the depth of the 
girder is suflicient to provide a connection strong enough to carry the moment. 
For still larger moments, it is necessary to add wind bracing brackets or increase 
the depth of the girder connections by the use of gusset plates spliced to the webs 
of the girders. 

The thickness of the end connection angles should be considered by the 
designer. This thickness depends upon the amount of load transmitted and the 
gage of the rivets in the legs of the angles riveted to the columns. A thin connec- 
tion angle will distort and decrease the rigidity of the connection, perfect rigidity 
of the joints being the assumption made in the analysis for resistances to wind 
stresses. 

lie. Types of Wind^bradng Girders.— After the calculations for 
the sections and end connections ot tiie girders are made, the girder is designed to 
conform to the architectural requiiements, such as wi^ow openings, supports 
for stone, tora cotta or brick. In some cases only one bracket at each end is 
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possible, either above or below the girder. Very frequently, too, the girder must 
be placed ofif the center of the column to support the wall properly, causing an 
eccentric connection to the column. Sometimes, the flange sections are designed 
unsymmetrical about the webs to suit the physical conditions of the wall. Briefly, 
the designs must be correctly computed and meet all the requirements of support- 
ing walls, projecting materials as stone, brick or terra cotta, and also clear 
openings. 

The simplest kind of wind-bracing girder is shown in Fig. 57. The I-beam 
has a web connection with top and bottom angles connected to the column for 



Fig. 57. — Wind-bracing girder. Fig. 68. — Wind-bracing girder. 


rigidity. The rivets in the vertical legs of these angles should be placed as close 
to the root of the angles as possible, the thickness of the angles being specified 
big enough to develop the rivets. Note that the rivets through the web of the 
I-beam are field driven, to allow for adjustment in the distance between the 
columns. 

The type shown in Fig. 58 is similar to the one shown in Fig. 57, except that a 
built-up girder is used instead of an I-beam to develop a greater bending moment 
than is possible with an I-beam. The connection in the illustration is known as 
a ^^butt” connection. As the end connection angles are shop riveted to the 



Fig. 59. — Wind-bracing girder. Fio. 60. — Wind-bracing girder. 


girder, the length of the girder is definitely fixed without adjustment. In erec- 
tion, the girder is raised to the prop^ floor level and set on top of the seat angtes. 
The girder is then bolted or pinned in place and the top an^e bolted or pinned 
ready for the riveting gang. If a line of girders with butt cozmections exceeds 
about 100 ft., provision for adjustment should be made to allow for what is known 
as the '^growth of the steel,” or to allow for inaccuracies in setting the columns 
at the cmrect distances apart. Adjustment may be made by detiuling the girders 
H in. less at each end than tiie actual lengths and providing shim plates varying 
in thickness of H in. for about one-half of the number oi openings. Oftentimes, 
some (A the girders win be identical except f mr differences in length of leCs than 1 in . 
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In such caseS) to simplify the fabrication and secure more duplication, the girders 
should be detailed the shortest length and fillers, not exceeding H ^ thickness, 
added to obtain the correct lengths. 

Another type of connection (Fig. 59) is used to provide a depth of connection 
greater than the depth of the girder. The angles riveted to the flange angles 
increase the cost of fabrication somewhat, due to the extra handling of the girder 
necessary to drive the rivets through the outstanding legs of the flange an^es. 



Fia. 61. — Wind-bracinic giider. Fig 62 — Wind-bracing girder. 


The girder shown in Fig. 60 is simpler than the one in Fig. 59, the objection- 
able angles riveted to the flange angles being omitted. 

The girder in Fig. 61 is objectionable in fabrication, the web splice being made 
on an angle. The one shown in Fig. 62 is much preferred. In both these types, 
it was necessary to extend the connection below the girder as the clearances 
required by the architects did not permit any steel projecting above the top 
flanges. 

Two types of wind-bracing girders designed to transmit large moments are 
given in Figs. 63 and 64. The one in Fig. 63 is placed on the center line of the 



columns and attaches to the web or flanges. The one in Fig. 64 is located off 
the center line and connects to the flange of the oolumn. 

12^ Spandrels* 

12a. Architectural Requirements. — A spandrel is the portion of the 
outside or court walls between the window openings for successive stories. Span- 
drel beams or girders are designed to give proper support for the various mat^als 
in the spandrels. Very often, the spandrel beams or girders are used for wind 
bracing as well if the architectural design will permit. As the masonry walls 
of a steel building are not self-supporting, the spandrel beams cany oi^y one 
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stCHry height of wall. To provide support for the stone, terra cotta and brick, 
a great many varieties of spandrels are required in one building. It is advisable, 



though, to design the spandrels with as few varieties as possible. Anchors, tie 
rods and clips for holding the masonry are furnished by the mar^Diry contractor. 



Fig. 67. — Spandrel section showing method Fig. 68. — Section over entrance showing 
of supporting terra cotta. method of supporting terra cotta. 

When the spandrel beams or girders do not extend outside of the column, lugs or 
brackets (called brick supports *0 are attached to the columns at each floor 
level to carry one story of brick or other material for 
the width of the column. 

126. Kinds of Spandrel Beams. — In Figs. 
66 and 66 are shown two methods of supporting a story 
height of solid wall. In the cases shown, the girders 
carry the floor loads and also act as wind-bracing 
girders. The material for the walls may be solid brick 
or brick backing faced with stone or terra cotta. 

Other varieties are shown in Figs. 67 and 68, 
illustrating the diversity of designs required for various 
architectural features. 

Sometimes the projecting wall requires additional 
support besides the girder. Such a condition is shown 
in Rg. 69. 

13. lint^. 

13a. Architectund Requirements.— ‘Lintels are the structural sup- 
ports over windows, doors and other openings. They are composed of various 
diapes best adapted for the arriiiteetural design. Usually the lintels are sup- 
ported on the masonry walls but sometimes they are susp^ded from the spandrel 



Fio. 69. — Spandrel sec- 
tion through wall. 
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beams above^ and sometimes, for large openings, are carried directly to the col- 
umns. The steel mullions, where required, are connected to the lintels. 

136. Kinds of Lintels. — ^Various kinds of lintels are shown in Fig. 70. 
Such lintels are supported on the walls. Almost any section can be used which 
has sufficient strength in bending and gives support to the material placed 
upon it. 

A section of a lintel and spandrel is shown in Fig. 71. 

14. Cornices. 

14a. Architectural Requirements. — The cornices of tall buildings 
may seem insignificant from the ground but are made of sufficiently large pro- 
jections to appear in correct proportion to the t ye from 
the street level. The steel must be designed to support 
the material used in the cornice and resist the overturning 
moment of the dead weight. Geoerally teij'a cotta is 
used for the face material. Brick, hollow tile or both are 
required for the backing, but open spaces are provided 
behind the cornices as far as possible to reduce the dead 
weight. Anchors, tie rods, and dowels are used to fasten 

J JL Jl -J 



Fig. 70. — ^Lintels. 


Fig. 71. — Spandrel sec- 
tion and lintel. 


the terra cotta to the steel. The steel contractor details his steel work to pro- 
vide holes and connections for all supports to the terra cotta or stone. 

146. Supports for Cornices. — ^The two types of cornice supports 
illustrated are representative of practically all designs for carrying the weight 
of the projecting cornices — ^the bracket type, Fig. 72, and the kind using outlookers. 
Fig. 73. 



In Fig. 72, two I-beams and a channel carry the weight of the cornice directly 
to brackets riveted to the columns. The location of the steel is determined from 
the design of the terra cotta. Auxiliary angles are bracketed to the I-beam and 
channel for fastening the terra cotta facing. Anchors and tie rods axe used for 
this purpose. 
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In Kg. 73, outlookers spaced from 2 to 4 ft. are riveted to supporting I-beams 
which are attached to the columns. In this case, most of the weight of the 
cornice is carried by the I-beams, the projecting cornice being anchored to the 
outlookers* 

15* Roofs. 

16a, Design of Roofs. — Roofs are designed to suit different con- 
ditions. If the building is of maximum height and there is no anticipation of 
adding any stories in the future, the roof is designed to be permanent. In many 
cases, provision must be made for future stories, in which case the columns are 
designed heavy enough to carry the weight of the future floors and the temporary 
roof is designed level and as a future floor. The temporary roof covering is laid 
on a light concrete pitclied for drainage. The ends of the columns are punched 
for the splices of future columns. The temporary membei®, such as cornice 
brackets and outlookers, are bolted in place for easy removaL 

The permanent roofs may be flat, of mansard shape, gabled shape or a com- 
bination of any of these. Flat roofs are probably used most, the roof framing 
beams being pitched for drainage. The designs for mansard and gabled roofs 
consist of trusses, girders, rafters, or hip and valley framing as required. Such 
designs are frequently quite complicated and the computations for length of 
members, elevations, location of holes for field rivets and angles of intersection 
are tedious to make. For structural work of this kind, there is always a possi- 
bility of the work not fitting accurately in the field. 

On hip and valley work, towers, domes, skylights, etc., when the framing is 
of light construction, fastenings called Streeter clips may be used to advantage. 
The clips are made of steel plates, about in. in thickness, of various shapes 
and sizes for connecting different structural members together without the use 
of rivets or bolts. I-beams, channels, angles, tees or Z-bars are connected to 
rafters or other supports by bending the clips around the two pieces to be con- 
nected. In many cases, the use of Streeter clips saves time in the detailing of 
shop plans, eliminates the punching of many holes, facilitates the erection and 
lessens the chances for field errors. 

166. Drainage. — In all roof construction, the designer should be 
familiar with the system of drainage provided by the architects and arrange the 
steel work properly to provide drainage of the roof in accordance with this 
system. 

For flat roofs, the pitch of the roof is made up in the li^t concrete filling, the 
steel framing in the roof being level. This is particularly true when the roof is 
temporary and designed as a floor with provision made for the addition of future 
stories. Generally, though, for permanent roofs, the roof beams are framed to 
give a pitch of about M in. in 12 in. for drainage. The pitched surfaces thus 
formed are warped surfaces. 

For gable roofs, the steel framing must often be designed either to shape the 
gutters or provide supports for them. 

In hip and valley work, the framing forms the valleys which lead to the 
gutters and downspouts. The flashing of the side walls to sloping roofs may 
require special treatment in the steel design. 

The downspouts are usually placed alongside of the columns in vertical spaces 
inside of the fireproofing. For the columns containing pipe spaces, the beam eon* 
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nections to the columns must give sufficient clearance for the downspouts and 
possibly other piping required for water, heat and electric wires. 

16c. Roof Coverings. — The kind of roof covering to be used depends 
upon the shape of the roof and conformity with the grade of materials used 
throughout the building. Naturally, if the most durable and expensive material 
is used for the building, the roof material will consistently be of the most durable 
and best grades. 

The kind of roof covering being determined, the engineer designs the roof 
framing to suit the roof covering both as regards strength and accommodations 
for support and fastening. Each class of roofing requires, usually, a different 
scheme of roof framing. 

It is not the intention to discuss in detail the various kinds or brands of roof 
coverings except insofar as the roof coverings affect the design of the steel fram- 
ing. For convenience, the roof coverings will be separated under two headings, 
‘‘flat roof coverings’^ and '^pitched roof coverings.” 

FLAT ROOF COVERINGS 

Reinforced Concrete, Hollow TtYc.— The steel framing is designed similar to 
that required for floor construction to support the reinforced concrete or hollow 
tile. The top surface is ^waterproofed with waterproof cement, asphaltum, 
composition, ready roofing or tar and gravel. 

Cement Tile, Solid Terra Cotta Tile, Book Tile, Etc, — Many grades of tile made 
of cement or clay are on the market. The manufacturers publish all the data 
pertaining to sizes and weights. The supports for the tiles, I-beams, channels, 
angles or tees must be spaced to conform to the commercial sizes of the tile. The 
cement tiles are manufactured with a glazed top surface and require no additional 
coating. The terra cotta tiles are covered with roof covering. 

Gypsum, — Various brands of tile are made using gypsum as the base. The 
steel supports are spaced to suit the commercial sizes. After the blocks are laid 
and the joints cemented, the gypsum is covered with waterproof materials. One 
of the qualities of gypsum is its heat resistance. 

Tar and Gravel, — This kind of roof covering may be applied on concrete, 
gypsum or tile but usually is laid on matched and grooved sheathing. The steel 
beams to support the sheathing are spaced according to the thickness of the 
sheathing. The sheathing is nailed to nailing strips which are bolted to the steel 
supports. 

Ready Roofing, Asphaltum, Tin, Sheet Steel, Copper and Canvas, — ^These vari- 
ous coverings may be laid on tile or concrete but usually matched and grooved 
sheathing is used. 


PITCHED ROOF COVERINGS 

Cement Tiles and Clay Tiles, — ^The tiles are generally laid directly on the pur- 
lins which are spaced at proper distances apart to suit the commercial rises. The 
smaller ornamental tiles are nailed to sheathing or nailing strips. These tiles 
are generally rinsed and of the int^locking type. 

Corrugated Sted, — Sometimes the corrugated steel is fastened dhrectly to 
purlins but if a better roof capable of retaining the heat is desired, the corrugated 
steri is laid on sheathing* 
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Slate^ Cedar, Asbeeios, Aephaltum and Composition Shingles, Metal Tile and 
Ready Roofing , — Theve are many kinds of shingles and prepared roofing. These 
are generally laid on sheathing. 

16. Balcony Construction. — There are three ways of supporting balconies: 
(1) By posts under the balcony; (2) by suspending the balcony by means of tie rods 
hung from the floor above or from the roof; or (3) by the use of cantilever con- 
struction which does not require posts or tie rods. The latter method is 
customary as it is generally desired to have a large seating space without any 



Fig. 74. — Plan of balcony construction. 


obstructions to mar the line of vision. This applies particularly to churches, 
theaters or any structure containing assembly halls. 

Every problem calling for balcony construction is treated differently as the 
design depends upon the distance between the walls of the auditorium, projection 
of the balcony and the head room under the balcony. 

The design selected to illustrate balcony construction was taken from the 
Orpheum Theater at Seattle, Washington. The building is about 130 ft. long 
by 78 ft. wide, containing basement, main floor, main balcony and fly b&lcony. 
The seats in the main floor and two balconies are arranged circular in plan and in 
successive tiers. 

A plan ad the main balcony is shown in Fig. 74. A large trues near the 
middle of the auditorium supports the cantilever girders which are inclined to give 
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Section B-B 

Fio. 76. — Balcony truss. 


laid between the girders similar to a stairs on which the finished floor rests. A 
ceiling is fastened to the underside of the cantilever girders concealing the struc- 
tural work. 

A large truss, Fig. 75, spans the entire width of the building and is supported 
by columns in the side walls. Seven cantilever girders are carried by the truss. 
The top and bottom connections to the cantilever girders are shown in the figure. 



The connections are computed at different elevations to receive the girders so 
that each droular tier of seats is horizontal. 

The cantilever girders, Fig. 76, are spliced at the truss connection to facilitate 
erection. Each girder, therefore^ is shipped in two pieces. The tail ends of 
these girders are supported by columns in the front wall. The oonnection of the 
girders to these columm must provide for a possible uplift to counterbalance the 
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live load w^i^t on the cantilever. The girder splice is designed to develop 
the large bending moment and shear. 

17. SkyHg^t Construction. — There are many varieties of designs for skylight 
construction varying with the different conditions of size and location. One type 



Fia. 78, — Sections through skylight framing. 


portion in the center (about 30 ft. wide by 170 ft. long) is separated from the 
remainder of the roof by 10-in. I-beams. The part of the roof on each sidb of the 
skylight is about 12 ft. wide and constructed of light tile. A screen is |]diaoed over 
the Skylight supported by a raised framework of steel Section ArA in fig. 78 
shows a crosBHsection in^cating the supporting girders^^ skyli^t construction, 
and framewmrk for the scre^. The dcyli^t as viewed from below is arched for 
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the architectural effect* Section B-B in the same figure is a longitudinal section 
showing the skylight construction and supporting girders. 

18. Towers. — There are many types of towers, varying in shape and height, 
but they are all similar as far as the computations for stresses are cono^ned. 




Half Plan of Tower Holf Seclion 5'D 

Framing 

Fig. 79. — Section througli tower. Fia. 80. - Half plan and section of 

tower. 


Naturally the design of the bracing is the most important feature in a structural 
tower. The tower is figured as a cantilever above the roof line, the wind stresses 
being carried down the building to the foundations. 

The design illustrated in Figs. 79, 80 and 81 is that of a tower on one of the 
Western Electric Company's buildings at Hawthorne, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago. It is somewhat unusual in tower construc- 


tion, containing, as it does, a water tank, a spiral 
stairway and a movable flag pole. 

The top of the tower, exclusive of the flag pole, is 
about 94 ft. above the roof line. It is square in cross- 
section, horizontally, has vertical sides for a height of 
31 ft. 8 in. above the roof line and is then of 
pyramidal shape to the apex. The lower part is 
brick and terra cotta. The pyramidal portion is 
made of a cinder concrete covered with tile. T^e 
apex is crowned with a copper flnial from which the 



aMtionA^ 

Fio. 81. — Section of tower 
column. 


flag pole rises. 


The tower is about 48 ft. square for the lower part. At the ei|^th floor levdi 


inside of the tower are girders aqd I-beams supporting a water tank. This 
consi»*uction is shown in Hg. 79." Surrounding the tank is a spiral stairway which 
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is continued above the tank in short flights extending to a point near the apex. 
The flag pole is arranged so that it can be lowered into the tower for repainting. 

Figure 80 is a haK plan of the tower framing and a section B-B showing the 
bracing provided at the tops of the columns 31 ft. 8 in. above the roof level. 

Figure 81 shows a section of one of the tower columns. It is composed of an 
8«in. H-column and two 8-in. channels. One of the channels is riveted to the 
flange of the H-column and the other is connected to the H-column with lug 
angles. As will be apparent from the sketch, the 8-in. channels are placed in the 
planes of the pyramidal sides to provide framing for the walls of the tower shown 
in Fig. 79. 

19. Interior Steel Stacks.— ^Outside stacks for buildings are rarely used as they 
require considerable expense for maintenance and architecturally can never 



Fig. 82. — ^Self-supporting stack. 

harmonise with the surrounding buildings. However, if one heating plant is 
used for two or more buildings or for any other reason, an outside stack may be 
advisable. The vast maj ority of the stacks for buildings classed as oflSice buildings 
are interior stacks. This discussion will be limited to stacks of this class. 

The building codes under which the interior stacks are designed are generally 
explicit in regard to fire insulation, size of section and amount of projection 
above the roof. As the stacks are fully protected from wind, they are designed 
for the dead load only — ^that is, the wei^t of the steel and fireproof lining. 

The size of the stack in cross-section will vary according to the radiation to 
be provided for. The usual sizes of stacks for tall buildings are from 4 to 8 ft. in 
diameter. Sizes, though, as* small as 2 ft, 6 in. in diameter have been used and 
as large as 6 ft. 8 in. by 10 ft. 8 in., oval shape. 

Interior stacks are made either self-supporting or in sections supported by 
alternate floors. 

19a. SellHnii^iQrtiiig Stacks.— The self^upp(»rting stacks rest and 
are supported generally on grillage or cast bases set in concrete. The elevation 
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of the base will, of course, depend upon the location of the boiler room. In 
some cases, the bottom ol the stack has been carried as low as the third basement. 
There may even be conditions where the base is carried directly on the first 
floor. 

The side movement of the stack is taken care of by bracing placed usually at 
alternate floors. This bracing is very simple, consisting of abutting angles 
connected to the adjoining floor beams but not connected to the stack so that the 
latter is free to expand and contract independently of the building itself. 

For simple fabrication, the vertical shop splices preferably are made butt 
joints and the* horizontal splices lap joints. The plates forming each shipping 
section are made as large as the shop facilities will permit to save handling pf 
material, punching and riveting. 



Fig. 83. — Stack supported at alternate floor levels. 


The shipping sections are conveniently made in two story lengths for handling 
and hauling through city streets. The field splices are made of flange an^es with 
the outstanding legs turned out so that the field rivets or bolts can be placed out> 
side of the stack. Figure 82 is a drawing of a self-supporting stack. 

196. Stacks Supported by Floors. — Some designers prefer to use a 
stack supported at alternate floor levels. The supports commonly consist of 
brackets riveted to the stack and resting upon floor beams located conveniently 
for this purpose. Figure 83 shows a design of this type of stack. 

An expansion joint is provided at each section and is made of a horizontal 
splice plate which is riveted to the lower end of the section and smrounds but does 
not connect to the lower section — ^thus, the expansion at each joint is the iicrease 
in length for one section. ) 

Compared with a self-eupporting stack, the stack supported at alternate floors 
contains less steel as the plates and conneetions are only computed for the dead 
load of one section which is equal in length to two stories. 
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This kind of stack has other advantages. The erection of the stack may be 
started at any floor level and no field riveting or bolting is required except for the 
bradket connections. 

19c. Lining, Breeching, Etc. — ^Asbestos lining is usually provided 
inside Of the stack to prevent excessive heating of the steel. The lining is about 
2 in. in thickness and extends part way up the stack or for the entire height. The 
lining is supported by shelf angles spaced about 3 ft. apart. Angles 2}>i X IH X 
in. are often used for this purpose, the 1^-in. legs supporting the asbestos. 
Holes vertically over each other are punched in these legs to receive the dowels 
which hold the asbestos in place. The joints between the asbestos slabs are 
plastered, making the lining continuous. 



The breeching is designed to meet the requirements of the heating contractor. 
Naturally the heating contractor determines the elevation and size of the breech- 
ing. Generally the breeching consists of a rectangular or square opening to the 
stack made of plates and angles riveted to the stack. 

A clean-out door is placed near the base of the stack large enough to permit 
the entrance of a man. The door is made of a steel plate or cast-iron. 

At the roof level, the stack cannot be rigidly connected to the roof on account 
of the expansion, A design of a hood is shown in Fig. 84 which is riveted to the 
stack directly above the roof and prevents the entrance of rain water. 

STEEL MILL BUILDINGS 
20. MiU Building Construction, 

20a. Special Features. — ^The design of mill buildings has undergone 
a change in recent years, due to certain features which have been added to mill 
building construction — namely, steel sash, safety requirements, etc, 

206. Steel Sash, — Steel sash for windows are now extensively used 
in miU building design and have taken the place of wooden sash almost exclu- 
sively in high grade mill buildings, the main reason being due to the fact that they 
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are fireproof. The wooden sash requires a wooden frame to receive it, and tlds 
frame takes up so much space it excludes a great amount of light. The modem 
steel sash, requiring no other frame than the steel frame of the building, to which 
it is directly connected, has a great advantage over the wooden sash in the 
amount of light excluded. This same feature also holds true on Monitor skylight 
construction. 

20c. Safety Requirements. — Provisions for the safety of the work- 
man are receiving more attention at the present time than in former years from 
both the designer and those in charge of industrial establishments. Below will 
be found a few of the general rules established by the Committee of Safety of the 
United States Steel Corp. as given in their pamphlet '^General Requirements 
for Safety Pertaining to Physical Condition.*’ 

New plants and mills should be planned so that there will be safe and convenient routes 
from plant entrances to places of work, bearing in mind future installations. 

In the construction of buildings and designing and placing of machinery, the safety of 
the workman is equally as important as the production of the machine and economy of its 
operation. Leave ample clearance and provide passage ways for traffic and escape. 

Standard clearances at least should be provided from railroad tracks. 

Overhead walks or subways should be provided, if practicable, where tracks are usually 
blocked by cars, shop buggies, etc. 

A walk running parallel with crane runway should be placed on all buildings wherever 
practical. 

Lighting and ventilating buildings should be carefully considered, remembering that 
adverse weather conditions may require the complete enclosure of the building. 

Sanitary installations should be provided at the time plans are made for new buildings. 

21. Tjfpes of Buildings. — In determiniftg the type of mill building to be used, 
there are a number of features which must be given careful consideration. 

The amount of floor space required, the size of machinery to be installed, and 
the route the product is to take through the building will necessarily determine 
the size of building and also to a certain extent its shape — ^that is, these factors will 
determine whether the building will be on^ bay in width, or one bay with lean-to 
on one or both sides, or possibly two or three wide bays. 

The weight and length of the material to be handled and the overhead clear- 
ance required for handling it will have an important bearing on th^ type of build- 
ing to be used. 

The arrangement of machines and material tracks with relation to overhead 
cranes must be given careful consideration to allow the material to be handled 
economically. 

One of the most important features of a modern mill building is the arrange- 
ment of the windows and skylights to give the maximum amount of li^t, well 
distributed. For example, in a machine shop wher^ precision measuring tools are 
used constantly at the machine, the light should be so distributed as to cast the 
minimum amount of shadows to allow these tools to be easily read by the work- 
man. A notable example of a modern machine shop with the li|^t wdl distrib- 
uted is shown in Figs. 89 and 91. 

The drainage of the roof of a building, especially a building with saw-tooth roof 
construction covering a large floor space, is.often a difficult problem. If the floor 
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is covered with concrete or wood block, the roof should be drained to the outer 
walk and down spouts carried down outside of the building to prevent tearing up 
the floor in case the drains should become clogged. 

If the roof covers too large an area to get the proper slope for draining to the 
outer walls it should then be drained both toward the outer walls and toward the 
center of the building and for that portion drained toward the center, the down 



spout fidiould be brou^t down inside the building and be carried along the roof 
trusses to the outside of the outer walls, then down outside of the building (see 
Fig. 96). 

In cases where dirt floors are used it may simplify the roof construction to 
bring the down spouts down the columns near the center of the building and pro- 
vide underground drainage to the outer wfdfe of the building, thence to the sewer. 
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All of the features mentioned must be given careful consideration before the 
type of building to be used is finally determined. 

The building shown in Figs. 85 and 86 is an assemblihg plant for a locomotive 
boiler shop. It consists of an erecting bay and a machine bay and is 418 ft long. 

The erecting bay measures 81 ft. center to center of columns and is spanned by 
a two-troUey crane of 150-ton capacity, which travels on 175-lb. Lorain Steel 
Company's heavy crane rails (see Fig. 102) for the full length of the building. 
The columns carrying the crane girders and roof trusses are spaced 22-ft. centers. 
There is a clear height under the roof trusses of 44 ft. above the floor line. The 
slope of the roof is H hi* lu 12 in. The roof is made up of 1 ^-in. plank laid trans- 
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versely with the building, resting on channel 
purlins: on top of this planking is a layer of 
J^-in. tongued and grooved sheathing laid 
diagonally, ofi top of which is a composition 
roofing. The light for this bay is furnished 
through steel sash windows which extend full 
height of the outside wall (see Fig. 87) and 
through the steel sash skylight over the 
adjoining bay. 

The machine bay is 56 ft. 6H iu. center to 
center of columns and has a 15-ton crane 
running full length of the building. The 



Fia. 87. — Locomotive boiler shop. Fio. 88. — Section through skylight. 

Outside elevation showing windows 
and doors in side wall. 


crane is carried on 60-lb. A.S.C.E. rails. There is a row of 3H-ton jib cranes 
down each side of this bay, connected directly to the columns. The columns 
carrying the crane girders and roof trusses are spaced 22 ft. centers, the same as 
in the erecting bay. 

The clear height under the roof trusses is 35 ft. above the floor line. The roof 
has a slope of ^ in. in 12 in. and the covering for that portion of the roof not 
covered by skylight is the same as used over the erecting bay. 

There is a triangular-shaped skylight (see Fig. 88) running transversdy with 
the building, over each panel of the machine bay except one panel at eadi end 
ctf the building. This skylight is 32 ft. in length, extending from the center line 
of columns (where it joins the roof over the erecting bay) toward the outside of 
the building. The frame is made up of angles having a slope of 55 deg. with the 
roof. This ani^e frame carries two lines of Z-bars and one line of angle purlins 
on ea^ side of the skylight to which the steel sash is directly connected* The 
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Fig. 89. — Machine shop Plan of skylights and roof bracing. 



Section afCand 0 Cofumns 


Fig. 90. — ^Longitudinal and tiansverse sections through machine shop shown in Fig. 91. 
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top row of sash on each side of the skylight is top hung sash 4 ft. in height and 
may be opened for ventilation* The bottom row is fixed. 

Figures 89, 90 and 91 show a building which is similar in construction to the 
building shown in Figs. 85 and 86 except that a skyli^t is furnished over the wide 
center panel. The building shown in these three figures is a three bay machine 
shop 320 ft. long by 168 ft. 4}^ in. center to center of outside columns, and was 
designed for heavy machine shop work. The largest machine in this building is 
an 80-in. lathe which is designed to swing a piece 60 ft. in length. The center bay 
is 84 ft. K in. center to center of columns and is spanned by a 30-ton crane which 
travels full length of the building on 80-lb. rails. The two outside bays are each 
42 ft. 2 in. center to center of columns and are spanned by a 10-ton crane running 
on 60-lb. rails and traveling full length of the bay. The outside rows of columns 
are spaced 20 ft. center to center, while the col- 
umns on the two inside rows are spaced 40 ft. 
center to center to allow more clear floor space. 

The roof is made up of tongued and 

grooved sheathing, covered by a composition 
roofing, and has a slope of 1 in. in 12 in. The 
roof is supported by channel purlins. 

The light for this building is furnished by win- 
dows in the outer walls, and skylighte which are 
spaced 20 ft. center to center for the full length 
of the building. They run transversely across the 
building 62 ft. each way from the center line of 
the center bay, making the skylight 124 ft. in 
length. The construction of the skylights is 
similar to that shown in Fig. 88, There are two 
rows of steel sash windows in the outside walls, 
running completely around the building^, each 
being 10 ft. 7 in. deep, as shown in Fig. 92, which 
covers a section through the two outer rows of 
columns. 

In Figs. 93 and 94 are shown sections through 
a three bay machine shop which has been designed 
to handle heavy work in the center bay, and light shown in 

work in the lean-to bays. This building is 116 ft. 
center to center of outside columns in width by 612 ft. in length. 

The center bay is 63 ft. 5H hi. center to center of columns and is spanned by a 
60-ton crane, with the crane runway carrying 70-lb. rails, running full length of 
the building. There is a lean-to bay on each side of the main hay, each being 
26 ft. 3H hi. center to center of columns. There am two crane runways running 
full length of each lean-to on which are operated revolving cranes of 2-ton capac- 
ity. The crane runways for these 2-ton revolving cranes are shown, in detail, 
in Fig. 93. 

Light is furnished through one row of windows in each outside wall oi the lean- 
tos, and one row of windows in the interior wall, between top of the lean-to root 
and the eave of the roof over the center bay* There is also a skylight covered 
with >4-in. ribbed wire glass over the two cen^ panels of the main rodf truss, this 
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skylight being in the same plane as the roof. The roof over both the main bay 
and the lean-to is pitch and is covered with No. 18 gage corrugated steel laid 
on J^-in. tongued and grooved boards, supported on channel purlins. 

Figure 95 covers sections through the punching and assembling departments 
of one unit of a structural steel fabricating shop. (See p. 704, Vol. 65, Eng, 
NewS’-Recard for complete layout of this plant.) 



Fig. 95. — Structural steel fabricating shop. Transverse section tlirough punching and 

assembling departments. 


The building is 283 ft. 4 in. in width by 700 ft. in length. The three bays are 
each 66 ft. 8 in. center to center of columns with a 41 ft. 8 in. lean-to on each side 
of the main bays. 

There are two lines of 10-ton hoists in each 100-ft. longitudinal panel of the 
main bays (see Fig. 96) running transversely across the buildings, and the sup- 
ports for these hoists are arranged so they may travel full width of the three 66-ft. 



Fig. 96. — Structural steel fabricating shop. Iiongitudin^ section through punching and 

assembling departments. 

8<«m. bays (except over the girder assembling bay where 80-ton hoists of similar 
design and arrangement are used). 

In the lean-to there is a 10-ton crane traveling on 60-lb. rails, with 24on jib 
cranes connected to the columns in the outside walls. 

All material during the course of fabrication travels from south to north and is 
handled longitudinally through the building on narrow gage tracks whidh slope I 
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ft. down from south to north in the length of the building. All material in the 
main bays is handled transversely across the building by the hoists as there are 

no tracks in this -direction. 

This building receives light through two rows 
of windows in each of the outside walls of the 
lean-tos (see Fig. 97) and through the saw-tooth 
skylight roof construction (see Fig. 98) over the 
main bays. 

The saw-tooth s&ylight truss has a span of 20 
ft., making five skylights to each 100-ft. longitu- 
dimJ bay (see Fig. 96) and the skylights run com- 
pletely across the three 66-ft. 8-in. bays. There 
are three 30-in. tubular ventilators in each skylight, 
one in each of the 66-ft. 8-in. bays. 

The roof of the southern slope of the saw-tooth 
skylight is made up of 3 J^-in. tongued and grooved 
plank, covered with No. 18 gage corrugated steel. 
I This roof is supported on the top chord of the saw- 
tooth truss on which is laid a 2-in. nailing strip for 
fastening the roof planking. The skylight in the 
north slope of the saw-tooth is 6 ft. 7 in. deep and 
Fig. 9^.— Section through “ made of H-in. ribbed glass supported in a wood 
lean-to wall. See Fig. 96. frame. The saw-tooth trusses are spaced 10-ft. 

centers. There is a window cleaning walkway 
full length of each skylight, being supported on the bottom chord of the saw- 
tooth trusses. 

The roof over the lean-tos is made up of 1 J^-in. tongued and grooved plank 
on which is laid No. 18 gage corrugated steel. 



22g Colimuis. 

22a. Types of Cdtnnus.— In desig;aing a mill building column theare 
are a number of things which must be considered before the type of column t6 be 
used is finally detominM. 
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The length of the column and the loads it will carry are of course the main 
features in determining the make-up of the section of the column to be used. 
However, in determining this section, a type should be chosen that will allow good 
design to be used for the connections of the crane girders, crane girder bracing, 
roof trusses, window framing, wind bracing, etc. The following are a few of the 
sections which have been used for the main columns of mill buildings. 

The plate and 4-angle column, shown in Fig. 97, is the most common 
type used for light mill building columns. 

The T-shaped column section, shown in Fig. 99, is composed of a web plate 
and 4 angles for the stem of the ‘*T'^ and to one flange of this is riveted 
another I-shaped section made of a web plate and 4 angles. If additional 
section is required, cover plates, or, as is sometimes done, a channel or I-beam 
may be riveted to flanges of these I-Sbaped sections. This makes an eflicient 
column from the point of design and is simple to fabricate. 



Fig. 99. — T-Shape column, base Fio. 100. — Column composed of two 

and anchorage. I-beams with diaphragm on cast-steel base. 

The column shown in Fig. 100 is made up of a diaphragm, composed of a 
web plate and 4 angles, running full length of the column, to the flanges of 
which are riveted either an I-beam or a channel. This type of column was 
used for the 3 main ba 3 rs for the building shown in Fig. 95. 

226. Column Base8«--Figures 97, 99 and 100 show designs of col- 
umn bases used on buildings described in previous articles, those shown in Figs. 
99 and 100 being desigi^d to take uplift. 

The base shown in Fig. 99 is very simple from^a fabricating point of view. 
The plates through which the anchor bolts pass are bent plates extending to 
the finished face at the bottom of the column and are finished on top before they 
are fitted to the column. The angle lug at top of this plate, throu^ which 
the anchor bolt passes, is brought to a bearing on the I^te before this 
material is riveted up in the shop. After riveting, the entire face of the column, 
including the bent plates, is milled, thus insuring the prop^ bearing of the 
plates on the slab. 
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The proper distribution of the column load over the masonry is provided for 
by placing a loose forged or cast-steel slab under the column instead of a cast 
pedestal. To set this slab, the masonry is brought up to within about 6 in. of 
the underside of the slab, then the slab is placed on narrow shims and set to the 
proper location and elevation, and grouted in place, large holes being provided 
in the slabs for pouring the grout. After the concrete is thoroughly set the erec- 
tion of the columns may go forward without the usual delay due to shimming and 
leveling columns as experienced where the old method of grouting under the col- 
umns was used. 

The column base shown in Fig. 100 is simple in design, as the number of detail 
pieces making up this base are very few. The uplift is carried to the anchor 
bolts through a horizontal plate washer bearing on top of a vertical plate bent in 



Fig. 101. — Section through crane girder 
and rail. 



Section Through Crane 
Girder ond Rat) 


Fig. 102. — ^Section through crane girder 
and rail. 


a shape, which plate is riveted to the column through the two flanges of the 
This detail allows the plates to be milled at the same opeliration as 
the milling of the main material of the column, thereby insuring a perfect bearing 
on the casting supporting the column. 

22c. Crane Girder Seats. — ^The support for crane girders is usually 
taken care of by stopping one pair of flange angles of the main column section 
just below the bottom flange of the crane girder, as shown in Figs. 92, 101 and 
102, although for light crane loads a bracket is sometimes riveted to the face of 
the column for supporting crane girders. 

Where the crane girders rest on top of the column, the load from the crane 
girder is carried directly into the milled end of the column, and care should be 
taken to see that the end stiffeners on the crane girders are directly over either 
the main material on the column or stiffeners which have been added to the 
column for carrying this load. 

If this is not possible, then a slab should be placed between the crane girder 
and the top of the column to distribute this load properly. " 

22d. Truss Connections to Columns.— Figures ld3, 104 and 105 
show the design of connections which are used for connecting x^oof trusses to 
columns. 
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The design shown in Fig. 104 should be used for light work only. 

Figures 103 and 105 show the designs’which are generally used for heavy work, 
as they give a much more rigid connection, and are capable of transmitting wind 



Fig. 104. — Hoof trura detaib. 




Fio. 106. — Roof truss details. 


stresses better than the connection shown in Fig. 104. However, the design in 
Fig. 104 will give much easier erection than those shown in Figs. 103 and 106. 

S8. SoofTnuees. 

8Sa. Focia of TnuHtes.-;-The tana, of a roof teum is genendly det«v 
mined by the facSities furnished f<n> lightin]^ and by the kind of roof covering used. 
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Fot a gravel and tar roof, composition roof, or a tin roof with joints soldered, a 
very flat slope may be used, generally a elope about H in* in 12 in. For a corru- 
gated steel roof, the slope of the roof should preferably be pitch with a mini- 
mum of H pitch. For a slate or tile roof the slope should not be greater than H 
pitch and preferably not less than H. Figures 94, 95 and 98 show trusses 
designed for carrying corrugated steel roofs, while Figs, 86 and 91 show trusses on 
which a tar and gravel or a composition roof may be laid. 

236. Truss Details. — In determining the details of roof trusses, 
especially in cases of large duplication, care should be used to see that these details 
are as simple as possible. The use of an excessive number of small detail pieces 
should be avoided, for as a general rule the fewer number of pieces used in a 
connection, the more direct the stresses will be carried through this connection. 
The use of unnecessary lugs and cuts on plates and angles should also be 
avoided. 

In splicing main members care should be taken to see that each component 
part of the member is spliced direct, and that no portion of the splice material 
is overstressed. 

For the field connections, due consideration must be given the erector to see 
that the connections as designed will allow easy erection without an excessive 
number of field rivets. 

The clips on the top chords of the roof trusses should be permanently bolted 
to the trusses in the shop. As the purlins are usually bolted to the clips in the 
field there is no reason why these clips should not be bolted to the trusses. 

Figures 103, 104 and 105 show some truss detaOs which have been used on 
mill building work, and which are typical of modem practice. These details 
are simple in design and allow for easy erection. 

24 . Crane Girders. — Crane girders are generally made up of either I-beams, 
or girders built up of a plate and 4 angles. In cases where girders are used for 
heavy crane loads the top edge of the web plate should be edge planed and flange 
angles set }{ e in. below the planed edge of the web plate to insure the crane load 
going directly into the web plate and not being carried through the flange rivets. 
This will prevent the flange rivets from becoming loose due to the constant ham- 
mer and vibration from the crane. 

I>ateral forces applied to the crane girder from the crane must be provided for. 
This can be done for light loads by either a wide cover plate or a channel riveted 
to the top flange of the crane girder (see Figs. 92 and 101). For heavy loads a 
horisontd girder will be necessary, running full length of, and connecting directly 
to the top flange of the crane girder, and connecting to the column at each end 
of the crane girder. The outside flange of this horizontal girder may also be used 
as a girt for canning the side wall covering (see Fig. 102). 

The crane girders should preferably be riveted to the columns and not bolted, 
except at the expansion points where bolts will necessarily be used. When bolts, 
are necessary, they should be provided with castle nuts and split keys to prevent 
nuts from booming loose on the bolts due to the vibration of the crane. 

WhepL the crane girder is not connected to the column by means of a hori*^ 
zontal girder, a connection should be provided to the column either by a hori- 
zontal eonne^on in the plane of the top flange of the crane girder (see Fig. 101) 
or b^r a vertical connection between the end s^eners of the crane g^der and the 
main matoial of the roof column. 
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26. Crane Rails, Fastenings and Crane Stops. 

26a. Rails. — In determining the size of crane rails for mill building 
crane runways, the designer should be careful to specify a size of rail that will be 
readily obtained from the mill. Usually the amount of tonnage involved for 
crane runway rails is small, and, if a section is not specified which is in common 
use, there will probably be a delay in securing these rails from the mill. If 
me^um weight rails are desired, it is advisable to use either Standard A.S.C.E. or 
A.R.A. sections. If a heavy section is required, the Lorain Steel Company's 
175-lb. rail, especially designed for heavy crane service, may be used. 

To prevent creeping, the rail runs should be bolted or riveted to the crane 
girders at the center of each run with two or more bolts or rivets. This wiQ leave 
the ends of the rail run free to move in either direction, but will prevent move- 
ment of the entire line as a unit. Standard angle splice bars should be used for 
splicing the rails of all crane runways. 

Rails resting on girders should be iastened with either one or two bolt rail 
clips, and those resting on I-beams should 
be fastened by means of hook bolts pass- 
ing through the webs of the rails and 
hooking over the flange of the I-beam. 

266. Rail Clips. — The func- 
tions of rail clips are: (1) To hold the 
rail against sidewise movement after 
alignment, and (2) to prevent the rail 
from overturning due to the action of 
lateral forces. 

In performing these functions, the 
clip must allow a certain freedom of 
longitudinal movement of the rail to 
take care of temperature changes and 
the elongation of the rail, due to the 
rolling action of the crane wheels. The 
clips must also permit of transverse 
adjustment for alignment of th^ rails. 

Due to the longitudinal movement 
of the rails, single bolt clips, clamped to 
the rail, are not satisfactory on long 
runways, as the clips turn on the bolts. 

In certain instances, under observation, 
the clips turned in such a way as to be 
practically useless until again adjusted. 

The following rules should be observed when designing rail clips: One bolt 
connections are limited to runways for cranes up to 25 ton capacity ; above 25 tons, 
two bolt connections should always be used. 

Two bolt clips diould be spaced about 3 ft. opposite. Single bolt dips should 
be spaced about 2 ft. 6 in. opposite. 

Hgure 106 shows two types of rail dips commonly used. The dip maiked 
At-1 '' is recommended for general use, as it will fulfill all requirements ami has 
several advantages over the other type. As can be seen, this dip is also mudi 
cheaper to manufacture than the oth^ dip. 



rjp$A-£dQH» 

Fig. 106. — ^Rail clips. , 
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25o. Fastenings for Heavy Crane Rails. — ^Figure 102 shows a t 3 rpe 
of rail fastening for use with the 175-lb. Lorain Steel Co.’s crane rail. This 
detail consists of an angle lug on each side of the rail with a cast-iron separator 
block between the web of the rail and the lug angles. There should be to 
in. space between the separator blocks and the lug angles^ and thin shim plates 
provided for this space to allow for sidewise adjustment of the crane rails. 

The angle lugs and cast separator blocks should be long enough to take two 
bolts, and should be spaced 2 ft. 6 in. to 3-ft. centers. 

Angles running full length of the crane girder may be used, if preferred, instead 
of the lug angles, and these angles used as part of the top flange section of the 
crane girders. 

25d. Crane Stops. — Provision should be made at each end of each 
line of crane runway rails to stop the crane. This may be taken care of by a crane 
stop fastened either to the crane girder or beam or to the crane rail. 



Fig. 107.— Crane stops. 


At times, one end of the crane will creep ahead of the other end due to inac- 
curacies in the end truck wheels, causing the wheels to bind in the journal boxes. 
When this occurs, the crane operator is liable to 'Square up his crane by bumping 
it against the crane stops. For this reason, craUe stops should be made heavy and 
securely fastened. 

It is preferable that the crane stops be fastened to the crane girder and not to 
the rails themselves, as the impact of the crane against the stop will cause the rails 
to creep if stops are fastened direct to rails. To provide for expansion, the rails 
must be cut a few inches in front of the stops or the crane stops desigoed to allow 
the fails to pass through them. 

Figure 107 shows 4 types of crane stops in general use. Type ^^A” shows a 
stop, made of structural plates riveted together, which fastens directly to tiie 
web of the rail with blots. This t 3 rpe is used mostly where the crane rails are 
carried on I-beams, where the top flange of the I-beam is not wide enough^to allow 
the stop to be connected directly to it. 

Ty^ shows a stop made up of structural {dates similar to type ^‘A^^ 
except the plates are bent around the rail and connected to the dange of tlto ernhe 
runway ghrier. This stop is a derided improvefuent over type A’^ in that it 
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does not connect directly to the rail, thus preventing endwise movement of the 
rail when the crane strikes the stop. 

Type is the detail of a cast-steel stop with a hardwood bumping block 
inserted. It is connected directly to the flange of the girder and allows the rail 
free movement through the stop. 

Type “D’’ shows a cast-steel stop riveted to the tdp flange of a crane girder 
on which the top flange is not wide enough to allow an opening in the stop large 
enough to allow the rail to pass through. In using this design the rail must be 
cut a few inches short of the crane stop to allow for expansion and creeping of the 
crane runway rail. 

26. Bracing. — The bracing of a mill building should preferably be made of 
stiff members, avoiding the use of rods where possible as the rods are liable to work 
loose if there is any vibration in the building. It is also difflcult to maintain the 
rods in proper adjustment. 





Fia. 108. — Purlins. 


Stiff lateral members are generally made of single angles, or two angles riveted 
back to back. If the lateral is very long, it may be necessary to use either two or 
four angles laced to give greater depth to the members to avoid sagging. 

Figures 85, 89, 90 and 98 show roof and column bracing for Various types of 
construction. 

Field connections for bracing may be bolted, except for very high buildings or 
for cases where the bracing receives excessive vibration, where it should be 
riveted. 

27. Purlins and Girts. 

27d. Purlins. — Purlins are usually nij^e of channels, angles, sees 
or I-beams and connection to the top chord of the roof truss is made by means of 
an angle clip (see Fig. 108). The connection of the purlin to the au^ and the 
angle to the roof truss should be bolted. The connection an^es should be below 
thb purlins where possible, since this provides for easy erection, as it gives the 
ereetor a shelf to rest his purlin against while he is distributing and connecting 
them. 

In cases where the roof trussee are spaced too far apart to use channel ot 
I-beam purlins it will b^ to truss these members to carry the roof load. 
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It is sometimes necessary to provide H-in* diameter rods through the web of 
the purlins to prevent sagging^ the ridge purlin being made heavy enough to take 
care of this lo^. 

276. Girts. — Girts are generally made of a single channel or angle 
when the side walls are covered with corrugated steel, except where the girt may 
also act as a strut for th6 bracing. For this condition the girt may be made of a 
built-up section, several of which are shown in Fig. 109. 

In cases where the girts support steel sash windows, the section of the girt 

must be m&»de to accommodate the type 
of window used. 

In Fig. lO'^ the girt is designed to 
carry the steel sash and also act as flange 
section for the horizontnl , girder, support- 
ing the top flange of the adjacent crane 
girder. 

Where wood sash windows are used 
with corrugated steel side walls between 
the windows, a channel girt laid with the 
web horizontal is generally used, the wood 
window frame being supported on the 
web of the channel girt (see Fig. 97). 

Sag rods (?i-in. rounds) will be required 
to keep the single channel or angle girts 
from sagging when the panel length is 
greater than about 12 ft., sag rods to extend 
up to the eave strut which should be made- 
heavy enough to take this extra load. 

28. Stairs, Platforms, Railings and 
Ladders. — Modem safety requirements for 
large industrial establishments are very 
rigid. Designers of mill buildings should 
see that the workmen are properly safeguarded by the installation of the 
necessary stairways, platforms, railings and ladders. 

These features should be taken care of in the original design of the building 
and not be added as an afterthought, as considerable delay and expense may be 
caused to the builders if the work is well advanced when these features are added. 

The United States Steel Corp. is governed by the following general rules in 
the design of stairs, platforms, railmgs and ladders. In looking over these rules 
the designer will realize the importance this large corporation attaches to these 
safety features for its workmen: 

PUtforms and Walkways. — Platforms akd walkways sliould be provided wherever 
regular duties require an employee to ascend to, or go into, places Where injury could result 
from falls or contact with moving parts or other objects. Platforms or walkways should be 
reached by stairways or stationary ladders; preferably stairways. 

Raflings and Toe-boards. (1) Oenerdl.^Bmn» ahotdd preferably be of struetural 
steel shapes, although in the better class of buildings, such as power houses and 
shops, pipe railings may be used where not expoaed to moisture or gases. WcM raillnM 
should not be used except to aftord temporary protection. 


Pi 
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(2) RaUings and Toe-boards for Platforme and WalkvHiye . — Hailings should be 42 in. in 
height and provided with an intermediate rail between the top rail and the floor. 
Dimensions of various types of railings should be not less than the following: 


Top rail.! 

Intermediate rail 

Posts 

Toe-board 

Spacing of posts. 


Stettctural Steel Shapes 

3 X 2H X Ke-ln. angle. 

2j^ X 2 X Ke-in. angle. 

X 2j^ X ?^-in. angle. 

6 in. high — 6 X 3 X Hs-in* angle. 

not more than 8 ft. apart. 


Pipe Consteuction 

Type Special fittings for railings. Preferably all 

members should be properly fitted and pinned » 
avoiding the use of threaded connections. 

Siae All members 1}^ in, inside diameter. 

Toe-board 6 in. high -6. X ?<-in. flat. 

Spacing of posts Not more ^han 8 ft. apart. 


Wood Consteuction 


Top rail 2 in. X 4 in. (dressed) 

Intermediate rail 1 in. X 4 in. (dressed) 

2 in. X 4 in. (dressed) 

Toe-boards 1 in. X 6 in. 

Spacing of posts Not more than 8 ft. apart. 


Railings and Toe-board| for Stairways (see Figs. 110 and 111), — Railings and toe-boards 
for stairways should be the same sise as railings and toe-boards for platforms and walkways, 
except the height of toe-boards for intermediate landings which may be 6 in. 



Stairway h<ind*railing8 should have a smooth finish. Rough edges and sharp comers 
should be removed in the shop. Any remainmg after erection should be chipped or filed. 
Railings should be provided on each flight of stairs as follows: 

(a) On all open sides. 

(h> Ononeskleof endosed stairways 4 ft or less in ^widthipreifembly on both sides, 
(c) On both sides of enclosed stairways oyer 4 ft in width. 

(4) On both ddes and in qenter of stairways over 8 ft in width. 
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All intermediate landings should be provided with a toe-board or other inolosure in 
addition to hand-rail. 

Stairways. (1) General , — Stairways should be used wherever practical, in place of 
ladders. The following general rules should govern their design: 

(а) There should be uniformity of angle for all stairways in so far as practical. 

(б) They should preferably be designed between the angle of 20 and 60 deg. 

(c) For a grade of less than 20 deg. an incline, or ramp, is preferable. 

id) An angle of 50 deg. to the horizontal is considered maximum foi safety for stairways. 
Stairways of a slope this steep should be used only for short flights. Where a continuous 
flight requires an angle as great as 50 deg. it should be overcome by breaking the flight 
and reversing the direction. 

(e) Long flights should be avoided by the provision of intermediate landings. 

(/) Spiral stairways should not be substituted for regular stairways where practical to 
install the latter. 

(p) Where stairways with open risers pass over alleys, walkways, door openings to 
buildings, etc., a protecting plate should be placed on the under side of the stair stringers. 

(2) Dimensions of Stairs.— Minimum width of stairways should be 27 in. 



Fio. 111. — Stairs with gas pipe hand rail. 

The width ol intermediate landings should be proportional to a multiple of the natural 
pace — approximately 26 in. 

(3) Eisers and Treads , — All risers and treads in the same flight of stairs shall have uni- 
form dimensions. 

No tread shall be under-cut more than one-third its width. 

When the nosing of the tread is rounded, the radius should not exceed ^ in. 

Treads should have anti-slip surfaces. (The inverted channel filled with cement and 
surfaced with carborundum chips is recommended.) 

(4) Doors and Gales , — No door or gate should extend over the top riser when open full 
width, nor should it be nearer the top riser than the width of three treads. 

(6) Ramps, — ^Anti-slip surfaces should be provided for ramps. 

DimenaionB for Stair Treads and Risers.— Stairways should preferably be restricted to 
the four slopes shown in the following table except when flatter slopes are desirable. This is 
sometimes the case for entrance stairs that are used by a large number of people. While an 
angle of 50 deg. to the horisontel is considered maximum for safety it is desitable that 
stairways idiould not be built at a greater inclination than 45 deg. 

In designing a stairway the slope which best fits the condition should bO used. The 
pr^trMe rise and tread$ are underscored. It is seldom necessary that the horiiontal run of 
stairs should conform to an exact figure. A liight variation will do no harm» thus allowing 
a standard tread to be used. All risers for a flight of stairs dbonld be the same height and 
this hsilht should be maintained wherever possible in adjacent stairways. No stairway 
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should be more than 24 risers in height. Intermediate landings should be introduced where 
height is etoessive. 


Slope 9$i in. 

Slope lOKe hi* 

Slope 11^6 in. 

Slope 12 in. 

in 1 ft. 0 in. 

in 1 ft. 0 in. 

in 1 ft. 0 in. 

in 1 ft. 0 in. 

- 38® 40' 

= 40*68' 

* 43* 22' 

* 

45* 

Rise 

Tread 

1 Rise 

Tread 

Rise 

Tread 

Rise 

Tread 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

On.) 


10 H 

SH 

m 

SH 


8K 

8H 

8 


m 

9H 

8% 


8H 

8H 

7H 

9 % 

m 

9H 

m 

9 

8^ 

8H 

7H 


1 8 


m 

8% 

8^ 

8H 

7H 

9 H 

j 7H 

9H6 

8H 

8»i 

8H 

8H 


Stationary Ladders. (1) General . — Laddeis should be avoided where the use of well- 
constructed stairways is practical. 

Steel construction should be used. Wood construction should not be used except as a 
temporary installation or in places where steel may be disintegrated by gases or fumes. 

The pitch of a ladder should not be such that the position of a person is necessarily below 
the ladder when climbing. 

Back Clearance. — Back of rung to nearest permanent object back of ladder not less 
than 8 in. 

Front Clearance. — No obstruction less than 30 in. except where safety cages are applied. 

Side Clearance. — 16 in, from center on either side of ladder. 

Outside ladders should extend at least 45 in. above landing, preferably being goose 
necked, or bridged. Rungs should be omitted above landing. A platform should be 
provided where a person must step a greater distance than 18 in. from ladder to roof, tank, 
etc. 

High ladders with the possible exception of fire ladders should be divided into short 
lengths, placing landings every 20 ft. 

Safety cages should be placed on ladders that are 20 ft. or more in height. 

(2) SUd Cemairibdion. / 

Sise of Rails. — Not less than sq. in. cross-seotion (2 X in. recommended). 

Space of Side Rails. — 16 to 24 in. apart, using as a standard the' width most common, 
if between these limits. 

Splice Plates. — Same size as material for side rails; should be on outside of side rails 
and double riveted or bolted. The rivets or bolts should be countersunk on inside and 
should be not lees than ^ in. or more than in. in diameter, where cross-section does not 
exceed that of 2 X Length of splice plates should be 4 times the width. 

Rungs. — Not4ess than ^ in. diameter and fastened so as to prevent turning. 

Spacing of Rimgs. — 12 in. center to center. 

Fastenings. — Metal equivalent to side rails in strength. Fastenings should be made to 
permanent structure by rivets, by building in, or by through bolts or expanluon bolts 
grouted or leaded. Fastenings should not be more than 10 ft. apart. 

89^ Stacks. — It is often necessary, due to the arrangement of outside crane 
runways, railroad tracks, etc., to eKminste the use of guy lin^ in supporting a 
stack wldch is located in the midst of a group of mill buildings, figure 112 shows 
a 90.lt. stack whidi has been designed with this idea in mind. This stadr is 
supported at its base on a large oiroultw steel casting which is securely anchored 
to the masonry by anchor bdts whidh ate extmided far enou^ into the meemiry 
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to engage a mass heavy enough to prevent the overturning of the stack due to 
wind forces. The lower portion of the stack is made cone-shaped to give the 
proper width at the base and is fastened to the steel base casting with enou^ 
rivets to carry the complete load of the stack. The cone-shaped portion of the 
stack was made with the plates laid with shingle lap joints, while the cylindrical 
portion is shown with in and out lap joints. However, the cylindrical portion 
may also be made with the plates laid shingle joints if desired. A ladder should 
be furnished on all stacks, same to be provided with a safety cage running for the 



ctMl 

Fig. 112. — Self-supporting stack. 


full height of the stack. There should be a cast-eteel ring completely around the 
top edge of the stack. There should be a trolley runway provided completely 
around the stack at the top to receive the painters’ trolley used in painting. 

The stack shown was provided with a lining of 4 in. of brick, with a layer of 
sand 1 in. thick between the brick and the steel shell. 

30. Comigated SteeL — Corrugated steel sheets are used for the sides and roofs 
of mill and factory buildings. The sheets are laid directly upon the purlins or 
ahd are fast^ied to them by methods shown on following pages. 

The rises and weights of corrugated sheets can be obtained from the handbook 
of any manufacturer of sheet steel. The standard lengths of sheets are 6 , 6 , 
7, 8^ 9 and 10 ft. The maximum length is 12 ft. The standard covering width 
per riieet is 24 in. 
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The standard thicknesses and weights for black and galvanised sheet metal 
are given in Table 8. The maximum span between supports is also given in 
the same table* 


Table 8 


Gage 

U.S. 

stand- 

ard 

Thick- 

ness 

(in.) 

Per- 
missible 
variation 
-h or — 
per cent 
of 

weight 

Flat sheets 
(lb. per 
sq. ft.) 

2J^- and 3-in. corrugations 

26-in. 

(lb. 

sq. 

sheets 

per 

ft.) 

27J^-in. sheets 
(lb. per 
sq. ft.) 

Maximum 
span between 
supports 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Roof- 

ing 

Siding 

12 


WBm 

4 53 

4.38 

4.88 

4.71 

4.94 

4.77 

6'9" 

6'10" 

14 

0.077 


3 28 

3.13 

3.53 

3.37 

3.58 

3.41 

5'9" 

6T0" 

16 

0.061 


2.66 


2.86 

2.69 


2.73 

5'9" 

5'10" 

18 

0.049 

3.5 

2.16 


2.32 

2.15 

2.35 

2.18 

6'9" 

5'10" 

20 

0.037 

3.5 

1.66 


1.78 

1.62 

1.81 

1.64 

6'9" 

6T0" 

21 


3.5 

1.63 

1.38 

1.65 

1.48 

1.67 


6'9" 

5'10" 

22 

0.031 

3.5 

1.41 

1.25 

1.51 

1.35 

1.53 

1.36 

4'9" 

5T0" 

23 

0.028 

2.5 

1.28 

1.13 

1.38 

1.21 


1.23 

4'9" 

5'10" 

24 

0.025 

2.5 

1.16 


1.25 


1.26 


3'9" 

4'10" 

25 

0.021 

2.5 

1.03 


1.11 

0.94 

1.13 


3'9" 

4'10" 

26 

0.018 

2.5 

in 



0.81 



2'9" 

3T0" 

28 

0.016 

2.5 

m 


B 

0.67 



2'9" 

3'10" 


Experiments have determined that corrugated sheet steel % in. deep and No. 
20 gage, spanning 6 ft., wiH begin to give a permanent deflection with a load of 
30 lb. per sq. ft. and will collapse under a load of 60 lb. per sq. ft. The distance 
between centers of purlins, therefore, should not exceed 6 ft. The common spac- 
ing is 4 to 5 ft. Since the corrugated steel on the sides of a building is subject 
only to wind load the girts may be spaced farther apart. 

The uniformly distributed safe load of corrugated sheets may be obtained 
approximately from the formula given below: 

W total allowable uniform load, in pounds. 

h « curvilinear width of sheet in inches (6 - 1.076 X covering width). 

I » span length, in inches. 
i thickness of sheet, in inches. 
d ^ depth of corrugation, in inches. 

/ « allowable fiber stress, in pounds per square inch. 

Then 

ur 46* 3^6* 

z ‘ 16 * Tsr 


for 


/ « 12,000 


26,6006* 

-*nr~ 
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31. RoojBng and Siding of Corrugated SteeL — Roofing is made from flat 
sheets 30 in. wide, each having 9 corrugations 2% in. wide by H bi. deep or 
8 corrugations 3 in. wide by Ke deep, one edge of sheet turning up and the 
other turning down. The sheets after corrugating are 27 in. wide. They are 
laid with a side lap of 1}^ corrugations and cover approximately 24 in. net width. 

Siding is made from fiat sheets 28 in. wide, each having 9 corrugations 2% in. 
wide by in. deep or 8 corrugations 3 in. wide by in. deep, with both edges 
of sheet turning the same way. The sheets after corrugating are 26 in. wide. 
They are laid with a side lap of one corrugation and cover approximately 24 in. 
net width. 

For export work, roofing and siding are frequently furnished with 3-in. corru- 
gations and in 32-in. widths, covering 27 in. net when laid with 2 corrugations 
side lap and 30 in. net with 1 corrugation side lap. 

For roofing the sheets should have an end lap of not less than 6 in. and for 
siding not less than 4 in. All sheets should splice with end laps over purlins or 
girts. 

For siding it is customary to specify sheets two gages lighter than for roofing. 
Thus if No. 20 is specified for roofing, No. 22 is generally used for siding. 



Fig. 113.- -Roofing. Fig. 114. — Siding. 


Standard widths for corrugated sheeting should be adhered to and standard 
lengths as far as practicable. When sizes of sheets are affected by window and 
door openings, skylights, stacks, etc., requiring widths and lengths not standard, 
standard sheets should be ordered to be cut in the field, unless sheets of special 
sizes occur in large numbers, in which case sheets should be ordered exact length. 
When ordering sheets for gable ends, one sheet should be ordered to make two 
pieces, thus saving all waste and one extra cut. 

In ordering corrugated sheeting net widths given above should be used and 
2 per cent added. 

Purlins and girts should be so arranged that sheets span two spaces. In all 
cases purlins and girts should be perpendicular to the run of corrugations. 

32. Flashing for Corrugated SteeL — ^Flashing is used to cover openings in the 
corrugated steel around doors and windows, at eaves, at valleys, in roofs, around 
stacks, etc. The fiashing can be obtained either fiat or corrugated and is usually 
the same gage as the siding. Flashing can be obtained in the following extreme 
sizes: 16 and 18 gage, 54 X 168 in.; 20 and 22 gage, 48 X 120 in,; 24 gage, 48 X 
108 in.; 26 and 27 gage, 42 X 120 in. 

As a rule flashing is aax^t to the field bent to the proper shape requiied on the 
structure. Certain pieces with easy bends may be sent to the field flat, to be bent 
by the erector. However, the amount of bending done in the field will depend 
a certain extent upon the ccmditions of the contract. 

Flashing is fastened to the f oofing or dding with H «-ia. soft iron oloidng rivets^ 
spaced about 6 in. apart. The flashing ^ould lap over; the corHii^ted f|teel at 
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least 3 in. Various flashing details are shown in Figs. 122 to 131 inclusive, and 
Fig. 133. 

33 . Ridge Roll. — ^The ridge roll in most common use is made from N o. 26 gage 
although it may be the same gage as the roofing. The roll is 2}^ in, in diameter 
and has 6-in. aprons. The standard length is 8 ft. End laps should be 3 in. 
The ridge roll may be either plain or corrugated. Plain ridge caps are also used 
(see Fig. 115). 

The ridge roll is fastened to the roofing with closing rivets spaced 6 in. apart. 

34 . Fastenings for Corrugated Steel. — Galvanized steel fastenings are usually 
more readily obtained than black fastenings. ^ Consequently it is customary 
to furnish galvanized fastenings with all corrugated steel, either black or gal- 
vanized, except on very large orders, when the material in the fastenings should 
be the same as the sheeting. Corrugated steel is fastened to the girts and purlins 
by one of the following methods: 

34a. Clinch Rivets. — Clinch rivets are made of No. 8 wire and have 
heads curved to fit the corrugations. They pass through the sheeting and clinch 



Ridge Roll Plain Ridge Roll 



Plain Ridge Cap Corrvgafvd Ridge Roll 

Fig. 116. — Ridge roll. 


around the outstanding legs of the angles or flanges of channels. The girts and 
purlins should be arranged with backs up, to provide bearing for the clinch rivets. 
The clinch rivets should be of sufficient lengths to allow at least 1 in. of the rivets 
beyond the final bend. 

In fastening corrugated sheeting with clinch rivets, care should be taken that 
the head of the rivets is driven to a bearing at the top of the corrugation and that 
the rivets are tightly drawn, holding the sheeting to a bearing against the girt or 
purlin and the rivets solidly clinched while held in this position. 

Clinch rivets for angle girts are of the following lengths and weights: 

(Weights are for galvanized rivets.) (Allow one clinch rivet for each 8 in. of 
girt and add 10 per cent for waste.) 


O.S. leg of angle (in.) 2 2^-3 3^-^ 6 6 

Length of rivet (in.) 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Number per pound 62 50 , 39 36 34 29 27 26 22 


Various details showing the use of clinch rivets are shown in Hg« 116. 



Fig, U6. — Ciimh rivets. 
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846, Straps. — ^Straps are made of No. 18 or No, 20 gage steel, H 
wide, and are attached to the sheeting by closing rivets. 

The following table shows lengths of straps required for various size purlins: 

Size of purlin (in.) 5 6 7 8 9 10 12 

Length of strap (in.) 15 17 19 22 24 26 31 

Allow one strap and two rivets for each lineal foot of girt or purlin to which 
the sheeting is to be fastened and add 10 per cent to the number of straps and 20 
per cent to the number of rivets. Straps should be oMered in bundles to be cut 
and bent in the field. One bundle weighs 50 lb. and contains 400 lin. ft. 

Various details showing the use of straps are shown in Fig. 117. 

Fig. 117. — Straps. 

84c. Clips. — Clips are made of No. 16 gage steel in. wide by 2K 
in. long and are slightly crimped to fit the flanges of the girts. They are fastened 
to the siding or roofing with bolts made of No. 10 wire, one bolt per clip. The 
bolts have curved heads to fit over the corrugations and are 1 in. long except for 
special cases. 

Clips do not make as desirable fastenings as straps or clinch rivets and should 
be used only where the other fastenings will not apply, such as at tops of doors, 
tops and bottoms of windows, shutters, etc. 


Fig. 118. — Clips. 


Allow one clip and bolt for each 8 in. of girt and add 10 per cent for waste. 
Various details showing the use of clips are shown in Fig. 118. 

84d. Wood Nailers. — ^When wood nailing pieces are used, they are 
bolted to the purlins or girts and the sheeting is nailed to the wood with ^'corru* 

gated steel nails.'’ The nailing pieces 



Fxg. 119.*-*Wood nailers. 


are 2 X 4s or 2 X 6s (Fig. 119). 

Allow one nail for each lineal foot of 
girt or purlin and allow 20 per cent for 
waste. NaUs should be 3 in. long for 
roofing and 2^ in. long for siding. 

84c. ClosLng Rivets.— Clos- 


ing rivets, besides being used for fastening 


straps, are used for fastening the side laps, flashing, ridge roll, etc. They are ^ e 
in. in diameter and of the following lengths (weights are for galvanised rivets) ; 


Length (m.) H H H H 

No. per lb 200 186 142 125 
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Rivets % in. long are sufficient for three thicknesses of sheeting. A few rivets 
H in. long should be ordered for grips of more than 3 thicknesses. 

For roofing, the closing rivets are spaced 16 in. apart in the side laps and 6 to 
8 in. apart in the end laps. Where straps are used, each alternate rivet in the 
end laps is to be a strap rivet. 

For siding, the closing rivets are spaced 24 in. apart in the side laps. No 
rivets are required in the end laps outside of the regular girt fastenings. 

For ridge roll, flashing, comice, etc., order one rivet for each 6 in. of seam. 

Allow 20 per cent for waste in all cases. 

84/. Nails. — ‘‘Corrugated steel nails'* are of a special kind with 
heads curved to fit the corrugations. They are used for fastening corrugated 
sheeting to wooden sheathing or nailing pieces on girts or purlins. 

Where sheeting is to be attached to wooden nailing pieces, allow one nail for 
each foot of girt or piu'lin. The nails should be 3 in. long for roofing and 2^ in. 
long for siding. 

Where sheeting is to be attached to wooden sheathing, the nails are spaced 1 
ft. apart in end and side laps, and 1 ft. apart in the body of the sheets in lines 3 or 
4 ft. apart, the same as if girts or purlins were used. The nails should be 2 in. 
long for 1-in. sheathing and 2)4 in. long for sheathing IH in. thick and over. 

The following table gives the weights of galvanized “corrugated steel nails": 


length (in.) 1)4 2 2}i Z)4 

No. per lb 150 139 111 83 


For nailing flashing to wood use “barbed roofing nails" IH in. long. Allow 
one nail for each 6 in. of seam. 

Sizes and weights of barbed roofing nails are given in the following table. 
These nails are designated by length and not by “penny": 


Length (in.) % 1 1)4 Ui 1% IH l?i 

No. per lb 714 469 411 365 251 230 176 151 


34^. Finish at Doors and Windows. — Corrugated sheeting should 
be attached to door and window jambs and headers with or ^-in, round head 
stove bolts spaced 12 in. center to center. A bar IH to 2 in. wide by to in. 
thick is usually provided for the outside finish (see Fig. 132). 


Fio. 120. " 



S4A. MiscdlaiMoas Fastmiag Details.— All rivets, dinch rivets and 
bolts should pass through top of corrugationB, as riiown in Fig. 120. 

‘ Corrugated sheets should always be bud with'broken joints, as shown in Fig. 
121 and interbippiDg comerf should be riveted where side and end laps oross. 
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In Figs. 122, 123 and 124 are shown corrugated* steel details for a machine 
shop for the American Bridge Co. 

Figures 125 to 132 inclusive show miscellaneous fastening and flashing details. 

Figure 133 shows details of flashing for a steel stack. 

36. Curtain Walls. — Curtain walls are low walls of concrete extending around 
the exterior of mill buildings with corrugated steel side walls. Their purpose is 
to provide a finish for the siding above the ground to prevent corrosion of the steel 
siding, and also to add to the warmth of the building by preventing the cold air 
from entering beneath the siding. In buildings "'^vith windows a few feet above 
the ground, the curtain walls are usually carried up to the under side of the 
windows. 




End Eltfvotton 

S«.tV 

Fig. 122. — Corrugatejd steel plans for a machine shop (American Bridge Co.). 


The piers under the side wall columns are notched to form a bond between 
curtain wall and pier. 

Figure 134 shows common types of finish at top of curtain walls. 

36. Ventilators. — Mill buildings are ventilat^ either by forced draft or 
natural ventilation, the latter usually being sufficient. This article will consider 
natural ventilation only. 

The amount of ventilation required will depend largely upon the use to which 
the building is put. Open hearth buildings, and buildings that contain various 
kinds of furnaces wiU require more ventilating area than machine shops, assem- 
bling plants, etc., which produce practicaUy no heat or smoke. High^ buildings 
will require fewer outlets for ventilation than will low ones. 

36a. Monitor Ventilators. — ^The openings in the mdes of monitors 
may be fitted with louvres, shutters, sliding or pivoted sash, or left entirely open. 
The latter practice is common in open hearth other mill buildings generating 
a laige amount of heat. In this type of bmldj^ng it is tdso customary to have slid^ 
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ing shuttei*s or sliding sash which during the summer months may be opened 
to admit a large amount of air. 

Figure 136 shows details of louvre ventilators. This type of louvres is not 
expensive and is quite satisfactory. 





Fio. 131. — Fmiflh of lean-to to Fxo. 132. 

main building. 


figure 136 shows details of a hinged shutter sometimes used in monitors. 
The shutter is made up of a steel frame covered with corrugated sheeting4 Vari- 
ous types of operating devices are used for opening and closing the sHiftters. 

Figure 137 shows details of an open side monitor used on an open hearth build- 
ing. The curved dieet at the bottom of the opening is for the purpose of deflect- 
ing the air currents whidb pass up the roof of the building and would otherwise be 
caltied into the monitor. 
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366. Circular Ventilators. — ^Various types of circular ventilators are 
in use on buildings requiring only a small area for ventilating. They are made 
of galvanized steel, copper, or other sheet metal and are usually placed on the 
ridge line of the roof. 





Fia. 137. — Open side monitoi for open hearth 
building. 



A ventilator which can be made in any tinshop is idkown in Fi$^ 138. 

Similar types of circular ventilators can be purohfksed on the market, among 
them being the Area Ventilator made by the Area Co* Chicago^ the ASolus 

I 
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Ventilator made by Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago, the Allen Ventilator made by 
Allen Corp., Detroit, Mich., the Century Ventilator made by Century Pan & 
Ventilating Corp., New York, the Royal Ventilator made by Royal Ventilator 
Co., Philadelphia, and the Burt Ventilator made by the Burt Manufacturing 
Co., Akron, Ohio. AU of these ventilators as well as ventilators of the revolving 
type may be found described in the architectural and engineering catalogs. 

37. Gutters and Down Spouts. — Both eave and valley gutters are usually 
made of No. 20 gage galvanized steel unless otherwise specified. They may be 
obtained in lengths up to 10 ft. varying by even feet. They should have 4-in. 
end laps, and should be well riveted and soldered to make them watertight. 
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Fig. 140 — Hanging gutter 
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Fig 141. — Valley gutter. 


Gutters should have a slope of at least 1 in. in 15 ft. and should be supported 
at intervals not to exceed 4 ft. 

Common types of eave gutters are shown in Figs. 139 and 140. 

Common types of valley gutters are shown in Figs. 141, 142 and 143. 

In Fig. 144 is shown an interior gutter with down spout and gravel stop for 
use with tar and gravel roofs. A condensation gutter was also provided to take 
care of the condensation from the interior of the skylights. This gutter w^a used 
on the machine shop for the American Bridge Co. ehown in Fig. 122. 

Down spouts should be made of No. 22 gage galvanized steel unless otl^rwise 
specified. For buildings in cold climates, down spputs 6 in. in diiuneter and under 
should be corrugated ) ^ose over 6 in. in diameter diquld be idain. For buikSnp 
in warm climates all down spouts may be plain. 

Down spouts are fastened to the sides of the building by means of hooks oi^ 
stoaps* 
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n. Roof Coverings. — building roofs are covered with: corrugated steel; 
felt, tar and gravel; cement tile; slate or asbestos shingles; or one of the many 
patented roofings now on the market. 

It is important that the choice of covering be adapted to the slope of the roof 
or vice versa. The preferred slope for corrugated steel is 6 in, per ft., or H pitch. 
The preferred slope for cement tile is 6 in. per ft., for tar and gravel roofing }i to 
1 in. per ft., and for slate shingles 7 in. per ft. 



Fig. 144. — Interior gutter and down spout. 
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Fig. 146. — ^Anti-condensation lining, Fio. 146. — Anti-condensation lining, 

Berlin system. Minneapolis system. 

88a. Corrugated Steel Roofing. — The subject of corrugated steel 
roofing and fastenings for this roofing has been covered in Art. 31. Where 
corrugated steel roofs are subjected to the action of corrosive gases, they should 
be kept well painted with a good protective paint. 

On certain dasses of buildingSi to prevent condensation of vapor on the indde 
of the metal roof, the cmnigated steel is laid on wooden sheathing or lined with 
an anti-condensation lining. This lining is put on by two systems. 

(Fig. 145).---The Berlin System of anti-condensation lining 
condsts of a layer of wire netting, No. 10 gage and 2-in. mesh, placed on top of 
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purlins transversely and laoed together with No. 20 brass wire. Over the netting 
is placed a layer of asbestos paper weighing 14 lb. to the square, and on this a 
layer of asbestos paper weighing 6 lb. to the square. On top of the asbestos 
paper are placed two thicknesses of Neponset building paper. The asbestos and 
building papers should lap at least 3 in. and break joints not less than 12 in. 

When bays are longer than 10 ft., the puij’lins are trussed to take up the pull 
due to the stretching of the wire netting. This applies to channel purlins. Other 
types should be investigated. On buildings where the purlins are spaced more 
than 4 ft. apart, No. 9 galvanized wire is stretched across the purlins to prevent 
the wire netting from sagging. 




Floahing Tils Tile GvfUr 

Fig. 147. — Cement tile roofing. 


The lining and corrugated steel is held in place by clips and bolts or clinch 
rivets spaced as for ordinary corrugated steel covering. The bolts for the clips are 
IH ill* long. Should a nut come in contact with the lining a tin washer ^ould 
be used to prevent breaking or tearing the covering. 

Minneapolis System (Fig. 146), — ^The Minneapolis System of anti-condensa- 
tion lining consists of a layer of No. 19 gage galvanized wire netting with 2-in. 
mesh placed on top of purlins transversely and Uiced together with No. 20 brass 
wire. On top of the netting is placed a layer of 30-lb. asbestos paper, allowing 3 
in. side lap. On top of this is laid the corrugated steel in the usual manner. 
Place a line of Me-in* bolts between purlins about 2 ft. center to center with 
washers I X 4 X in. to prevent netting from sagfipng. 

386. Tar and Oiavdl Roofing*— There am several different spedfica- 
tions for laying tar and gravel roofing but the general method is as follows: 
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On the wooden sheathing lay a single thickness of ordinary building paper, the 
edges lapping 2 in., and nailed to the sheathing with roofing nails about 2 ft. 
apart. On top of this are laid several thicknesses of roofing felt, shingle fashion, 
the laps being cemented together and the various layers to each other with hot tar 
or roc^ng cement. The top layer is then covered with a heavy coating of hot 
tar or cement and into this is rolled a layer of clean gravel which has been passed 
through a ^-^in. mesh screen. 

The roofing is either three, four, five, or six ply, depending upon the number 
of layers of the roofing felt. 

The amount of tar or roofing cement used should be from 100 to 120 lb. per 
square. If tar is used, a small amount of pitch adiled to the tar will cause it to 
solidify and prevent flowing in hot weather. 

The wooden sheathing should be tongue and groove 1 to II in. thick depending 
on the spacing of the purlins. With purlins spaced about 5 ft. 2-in. sheathing 
(actual thickness 1% in.) will usually be found economical. 

Tar and gravel roofing well laid will last 15 to 20 yr. This covering is fire- 
proof, needs no painting, and is not affected by corrosive gases. The comparative 
cheapness and ease with which it can be laid make this kind of roofing very desir- 
able for min and factory construction. 

38c. Cement Tile. — Figure 147 shows typical details of a roof cov- 
ered with reinforced cement tile. This tile makes a very satisfactory roof, being 
practically indestructible and requiring no expense for maintenance. The tiles 
are laid directly on the steel purlins and are held in place by their own weight, no 
fastenings being required. 

Cement tile roofing is manufactured by several companies, among them being 
the Federal-American Cement Tile Co. (Chicago). 

The following data on cement tile is issued by the Federal-American Cement 
Tile Co. : 

Covers 24 X 48 in. 

Overall length 52 in. 

12^^ tile per square 

Wt. per sq. ft 16 lb. 

Thickness IH hi- 

38d. Slate. — The best quality of slate is both hard and tough, has a 
bright lustre and has a dear ring when struck. If the slate is too soft, the nail 
holes will wear easily and the slates become loose. If too brittle, the slates will 
fracture during the process of holing and squaring and will break easily while 
being laid. 

Slate makes a durable and fire-proof eovering but if laid directly on the purlins 
in buildings where condensation would be injurious to the contents, the slate 
must be lined with some form of anti-condensation lining. 

The sises of slates range from 9 X 7 in. to 24 X 14 in. with a large number of 
intermediate rises. The larger sizes are more suitable for mill and factory build- 
ings as they require fewer purHns and nails, make fewer joints and require fewer 
small pieces at hips and valleys. The usual thickness is about H « in.^ The nail 
holes are bored and countersuuk at the quarry, but this should be specified when 
ordering. Two holes are provided in each riate. 


Purlin spacing 4 ft. 

Least allowable slope yi pitch 

Safe carrying load. . 100 lb. per sq. ft. 

Breaking load 250 lb. per sq. ft. 
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Slates should be laid with a 3-in. lap over the second course below, with joints 
well broken. They are fastened with two, three or four penny slater’s nails, 
one at each upper corner. Copper, tinned, or galvanized nails should be used, as 
ordinary nails will soon rust and break off, allowing the slate to loosen (Fig. 148). 




The following table shows the number of slat/CS required per square (100 sq. 
ft.) when laid with the standard 3-in. lap, also the length of the exposed surface 
and weight of nails required. Slate roofing ^6 thick will weigh when laid 
about lb. per sq. ft., and if in. thick about BH lb. 


Size of 
slates 
(inches) 

Exposed 

surface 

Number 

per 

square 

Weight 
of nails 
(lb. and 
oz.) 

Size of 
slates 
(inches) 

Exposed 

surface 

Number 

per 

square 

Weight 
of nails 
(lb. and 
oz.) 

24X14 

lOH 

98 

1- 6 

16X10 

6^ 

222 

2- 8 

24X12 

lOK 

115 

1-10 

16X9 

6H 

247 

3- 0 

22X12 

9H 

126 

1-12 

16X 8 


277 

3- 2 

22X11 


138 

1-15 

14X10 

6H 

262 

3- 0 

20X11 

8H 

155 

2- 0 

14X 8 

5H 

328 

3-12 

20X10 

SH 

170 

2- 6 

14X 7 

5H 

375 

4- 4 

18X12 

7H 

160 

1-13 

12X 8 

4K 

400 

4r- 9 

18X10 

7H 

192 

2- 3 

12X 7 

4^ 

457 

3 

18X 9 

7H 

214 

2- 7 

12X 6 

4M 

534 

6- 1 

16X12 


185 

2- 2 






Figure 149 shows a method of laying slate roofing directly on steel purlins. 
The slates are fastened with copper or galvanized soft iron nails which are 
clinched around the lower leg of the angle purlins. The purlins should be spaced 
the same distance apart as the exposed surface of the slate which would be 10J4 
in. for a 24-in. slate. The nail holes instead of being punched in the upper 
corners must then be punched near the middle, to be in proper location for 
clinching around the puflin. 

386. Prepared Roofings. — ^There are a large number of patented 
roofings which may be purchased on the market; many of these are excellent and 
can be easily laid. Asbestos or asphalt shingles or rolled roofing, of whidh there 
are several kinds on the market, make very calefactory and lasting roofs. 
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Tlie following are the names of a few of the roofing manufacturers and their 
products: 

Johna-Manville Co. — ^Asbestos Shingles and Asbestos Rolled Roofing. 

The Philip Carey Co. — Carey Built-up Roofing. 

The Barrett Co. — ^Barrett Specification Roofs (a built-up roof covering). 

The Barber Asphalt Corp. — Genasoo Ready Roofings. 

The Ruberoid Co. — Ruberoid Strip Shingles and Ruberoid Built-up Roof. 

39. Floors. — ^Floors in mill buildings may be roughly divided into two classes : 
(1) ground floors and (2) floors above the ground. The purpose and use of the 
building and its contents, of course, largely determine the type of construction 
to be used in each individual case. 

39a. Ground Floors. — Ground floors may be of well-compacted 
earth, cinders, concrete, brick, asphalt, plank, or wood block. 

For steel mills, forge shops and foundries either earth or well-compacted 
cinders make the most suitable floor. In forge shops handling light work brick 
floors are sometimes used, but in forge shops handling heavy forgings any kind 
of floor except one composed of earth or cinders would have a short life. 



(q) Wood Stock ftoor (b) Wood FJoot on Cinders 



fejWood Floor on Concrrfe ^ Brick Floor on Concreio 

Fig. 150. — Ground floors. 


For a machine shop or factory where the workmen are standing continually, 
the wearing surface should be wood or asphalt. A very satisfactory floor for a 
machine shop is one made of creosoted wood block laid in sand on a concrete 
foundation. The space between the blocks should be filled with pitch. Asphalt 
floors, while comfortable to walk upon, are not so satisfactory for machine shops, 
as they are softened by oil, of which more or less will usually be found on the floor 
of a machine shop. 

For floors in round houses a number of railroads are using vitrified brick laid 
on sand or well packed cinders or in sand on a concrete base. Concrete would be 
suitable except that it will crack under the loads to which it is subjected and 
cannot be as easily repaired as a brick floor. 

In Fig. 150 are shown several types of ground floors. It is essential that 
proper provision be made for draining ground floors of all tyx>es. 

396. Floors Above Ground. — In Fig. 151 are shown various types of 
floors above ground. In (a) is shown a simple plate floor made of checkered, 
indented or plain plates. Tbis type of floor is not often used except for walk- 
wefB, repair platfonns, etc., which are not subjected to constant use, aain time 
the plates wear too smooth for safety. 

In (6) is diown a brick fibor supported by steel plates, a type of construction 
often used in op^-heaith buildings for charging floors. 
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In (c) is shown a floor with a concrete base supported by buckle plates. The 
buckle plates may be turned with buckles either up or down. This type of floor 
is adapted to the carrying of heavy loads. 

In (e) is shown a type of floor used as a mold loft floor in several of the Navy 
Yard repair shops. 
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Pig. 161. — Floors above ground. 
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Fio. 162. — Wooden doors under 6 ft. wide. 


40. Doors. — Swinging exit doors in factory aJUd mill buildings should swing 
outward for safety in case of fire. Honzontal riiding or rolling doors on brick 
walls are usually more convenient when placed on the inside of the building. On 
buildings with corrugated steel sheeting they may be placed either inside or out» 
side to suit conditions. Placed on the inside they may be interfered with by 
the column or other framing, but, if placed on the outside, a metal hood should 
be provided over the door track, flashed to the side walls. 
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40o. Wooden Doors. — ^Wooden doors are usually constructed of 
matched white pine sheathing nailed or screwed to a wooden frame. 

Details of wooden doors under 6 ft. wide, are shown in Fig. 152; and over 6 ft. 
wide, in Fig. 153. These doors are used by the American Bridge Company on 
buildings with corrugated steel side walls, but with modifications can be used with 
any kind of side wall construction. The details are self-explanatory. 
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Fig. 153. — Wooden doors 6 ft. wide and over. 


The following specifications apply to wooden doors of the type shown: 

(1) AU doors and their frames are to be built in accordance with the details and to the 
dimensionB shown on the drawings and sketches. 

(2) All lumber is to be sound, free from rot, shakes, or large, loose, black or unsound 
knots, or any imperfections that will impair its strength or durability. A few small or 
sound knots will be allowed. 

(3) Frames for doors are to have the heads and sills gained to receive the jambs. All 
separate pieces making a frame are to be cut to exact dimensions and must be built so that 
an ordinary workman may nail them together at the building site. No calculating of 
dimensions, nor cutting or measuring to be done by the workman who puts the frames 
together. 

(4) All frames not shipped by rail, but purchased locally and delivered at the building 
site, shall be nailed together complete. If shipped by rail, they are to be shipped knocked 
down,” mid all strips and small pieces should be carefully bundled for shipment. ^ 

(5) Framed doors are to be built of seasoned white pine in accordance with detailed 
dimensions* The stile and rails are to be framed to form panels, mortised ahd tenoned or 
halved, chamfered and supplied with ^ round in the interior anides. The backing is to be 
of ^-in. white pine lumber; not over 4 in. wide, matched, beaded and surfaced two sides. 
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put on the frame diagonally in one or two thicknesses as detailed, and thoroughly fastened 
to frames by screws. All doors are to be put together in the best manner, with white lead 
in all joints. 

(6) Doors covered with tin or sheet metal are to be made of two or more thicknesses of 
J^-in. matched white pine courses, laid diagonally, thoroughly put together with wrought 
nails well clinched. 

(7) When doors are in pairs, strips are to be placed on the edge where the two doors join 
each other; one strip to each pair of swinging doors and two strips if the doors are sliding. 
If the doors are hinged, rabbet strips must accompany them. 
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Fig. 156. — Steel swinging door. 


(8) Hardware (such as hinges, latches, guides, locks, etc.) which attaches to the doors, 
and bolts or screws which are required to fasten the doors to the framework of the building 
proper, also hangers for sliding doors and the weights, pulleys and chains for lifting doors 
are not furnished by the door manufacturers. If included in the contract, they must be 
purchased separately. All hardware is to be suitable for the work for which the doors 
are furnished. 

Details of large double leaf swing doors are shown in Fig. 154. These doors 
are in use on a locomotive shed for an industrial plant. Doors of this size require 
v«ry substantial supports. 

405. Steel Doors. — Steel doors may be made either swing or sliding 
and may be covered with either flat or corrugated steel. 

Details of steel eliding doors are shown in Fig. 155, and of steel swinging doors 
in Pig. 166. There are several patented devices on the market for hanging slid- 
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ing doors. The sliding doors in Fig. 166 are shown with a Coburn track and 
hangers. 

Steel doors are now manufactured by several firms making steel sash, the best 
known probably being the ‘"Fenestra” doors, manufactured by the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Truscon doors manufactured by Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, and the Lupton doors manufactured by Michael Flynn Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

These doors are made with stiles of seamless rectangular steel tube welded 
at the corners. The lower part of the door has a steel panel. The upper part 
may be made either a steel panel or filled with glass. These doors are made either 
swinging or sliding and are in various styles and sizes suitable for factory use. 

A type of door often used on large entrances »s the steel rolling door. These 
doors are made of metal slats joined together and when opened are rolled up on 
an overhead drum. The Kinnear Rolling Door made by the Kinnear Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio is shown in Fig. 167. 



Fig. 157. — Kinnear steel rolling door. 


41. Windows and Skylights. 

41a. Glass.— The kinds of glass used in windows and skylights for 
mill buildings are ordinary sheet glass, plain or wired plate glass and sheet 
prisms, the latter being seldom used. 

Ordinary sheet glass is divided as to thickness into “single strength” and 
“double strength.” Single strength glass is about He in. thick, and double 
strength about H in* thick. As to quality, sheet glass is made in three grades, 
AA, A and B, the AA being the best and the B grade the poorest. Grade A is 
suitable for ordinary mill and factory buildings. 

Plate glass is made in various thicknesses which will depend upon the size 
required and is made either plain, or reinforced with wire mesh. The surface is 
either polished, rough, ribbed or figured, the latter being known as maze glass. 
The ribbed glass is made with ribs on one surface only, the opposite side being 
smooth. 

Rough and ribbed plate wire glass are the kinds best suited for factory and 
mill building construction. Wire glass is especially adapted for skylights, for 
if the glass is broken the wire will prevent the piecifes from falling. .For the same 
reason wire glass has high fire resistance and will hold together long after ordinary 
glass has failed. Light is not as well (Mused through rough plate as through 
ribbed plate but is preferred by some on account of being easier to clean, as the 
ribbed glass will collect dirt and unless frequently washed will obscure more light 
than the rough plate. Ribbed glass should be placed with the ribs either on the 
inside or outsicle of the building according to which is the more accessible for 
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Fio. 168 . — Pivoted window. 
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Fig. 162. — Counterbalanced window. 



Fzo. 163«"^DcmUe imng weighted window. 
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cleaning. The ribs should be vertical for side walls and parallel to the roof slope 
on skylights. 

The amount of glazed surface required for a mill building will depend upon the 
use for which the building is constructed. The present tendency in machine 
shops and manufacturing establishments where close work is performed is to 
glaze as much of the side walls as possible. This tendency has been brought 
about largely by the use of steel sash, which is adapted to continuous glazing. 



Fig. 164. — DimenBions for glased wood sash. 


For sheet glass the regular stock sizes vary by inches from 6 to 16 in. in width. 
Above that they vary by even inches up to 40 X 50 in. for single strength and 
60 X 80 in. for double strength. Wire glass, for thicknesses of H 6 and % 
in. which are commonly used on mill buildings, can be obtained in 48-in. maxi- 
mum widths and 144 in. maximum lengths. 

The following table gives the approximate weight per square ft. of wire glass: 

« 

Thicknesses (inches) H H H H H H 1 

Wt, per sq.ft 2 2)4 4)4 6 7 8J^ 10 12« 

$ 

I 415. Wooden Sash* — Since the advent of steel sash, the use of 
wooden sash has been largely curtailed due to the greater effective area of the 
former for lighting. The relative cost of wooden as against steel sash cannot be 
stated with any degree of accuracy as it will depend largely upon location. In 
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localities where lumber is plentiful wooden sash will be cheaper than steel although 
the opposite may be true in other localities. 

The relative life of wooden sash as compared to steel is a matter of opinion. 
Both steel and wooden sash if kept properly cleaned and painted will last indefi- 
nitely. However, if the steel sash is not kept properly painted it will soon rust 
away. 
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Fio. 165. — Dimensions for wood frames. 


The details of wooden sash will depend upon the nature of the supporting 
walls. In rigs: 158 to 165 , inclusive, are shown details of wooden sash for 
buildings with corrugated steel siding, as used by the. American Bridge Co. With 
certain modifications they can be applied to any tjrpe of wa.ll. 

The following specifica^ons apply to these windows: 

(1) All window frames and sash are to be built in accordance with the detail drawing^ 
and dimensions shown thex'eon. The number and kinds to be specified on the drawings and 
sketches. 
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(2) All lumber is to be sound and free from rot, shakes, or large, loose, black or unsound 
knots or any imperfections that will impair its strength and durability. A few small or 
sound knots will be allowed in the sash and frames, but the muntins and sash bars must be 
entirely free from knots. Window frames are to be of white pine, of a quality to fulfill 
requirements above specified, except the stiles and parting strips of double hung windows, 
which should be of Georgia yellow pine. Where white pine is found too high in price, 
cypress is sometimes admissible for inside work. 

(3) All frames for^ windows, or continuous sash, are to have the heads and sills gained 
to receive the jambs. All the separate pieces making a frame are to be cut to exact dimen> 
sions, and must be built so that an ordinary workman may nail them together at the build- 
ing site. No calculating of dimensions, nor cutting or measuring is to be done by the 
workman who puts together the frames. 

(4) All exposed surfaces of frames are to be dressed and primed with pure white lead and 
boiled linseed oil, except in the case of double hung or <k>*uiter-balanced windows, where the 
parting strips and pulley stiles are to be oiled. 

(5) All window frames not shipped by rail, but purchased locally and delivered at the 
site, should be nailed together complete: if Shipped by rail, they are to be shipped ** knocked 
down,” and all strips and small pieces should be carefully bundled for shipment. 

' (6) Window sash are to be built of white pine of the dimensions shown on the details. 
All sash are to have the lugs cut off the stiles and rails, and are to be jointed on the outside 
edges. All exposed surfaces to be dressed and primed lead color, of pure white lead and 
boiled linseed oil. Sash should be made to fit the openings for which they are intended, 
with Ji-in. allowance in height and width. The sash are to be glased with single thickness 
American glass, of what is commonly knowm as ” No. 2 ” or ” A ” quality. At least 8 glasiers 
points to a light should be used, and the glass should be well bedded, sprigged and puttied 
in the sash. If the lights are larger than 12 by 14 in., the glass is to be double thickness 
American glass, same quality as foregoing. All sash are to be primed before the glass is 
put in place. All sash are to be carefully crated for shipment, and all glass fractured when 
the sash are received at the building site is to be replaced by the manufacturer. 

(7) Hardware, such as pulleys, weights, chains, trolleys, trunnions for swing sash, hinges, 
catches, etc., which attach to the windows or their frames and such bolts or screws as are 
required to fasten the windows to the framework of the building proper, are not furnished 
by the window manufacturer. If included in the contract, they must be purchased 
separately. 

41c. Steel Sash. — Steel sash is now being made, suitable for all 
classes of buildings. The methods of fastening the sash are quite simple for either 
steel, brick or concrete construction. Steel sash are made on continuous runs 
with or without ventilators, the sections being joined together with vertical 
T-bar mullions. Figure 166 shows typical details of steel sash as fastened to steel 
framework. 

Full detailed information concerning steel sash will be found in the catalogs 
issued by the various manufacturers, the most prominent being: the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., makers of Fenestra” steel sash and doors; Michael Flynn Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, makers of Lupton^s Steel Pivoted Factory Sash; and 
the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, makers of Truscon Steel Sash. The 
sash dimensions and methods of fastening side wall sash are practically the same 
for the sash made by each of thes6 firms. 

41d. Sl^lights. — Skylights are used in buildings whose width is too 
great to receive proper light from the sides. The proportion of roof to be covered 
with glass will depend upon the use of the building and will vary anywhere 
from 20 to 50 per cent. Some forms of skylight serve the double purpose of 
lighting and ventilation. 

Skylights for mill buildings are generally placed in the plane of the roof, 
although individual box skylights are sometimes used, 
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Skylight glass is held in position and made watertight by two general meth- 
ods; (1) by being laid in putty or cement, ^ (2) by the use of felt packing in 
the joints compressed and held in place in various ways. 

Lasdng the glass in putty or cement has the advantage of allowing the glass 
to bed itself without straining and causing breaks, and the joints are easily made 
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Fig. 166. — Steel sash details. 


watertight. However, this method has a distinct disadvantage due to the fact 
that the cement or putty will adhere to the glass and allow no movement such 
as will take place when the framework expands or contracts, or the building 

vibrates under the passage of cranes. 
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etc. and the glass will become broken. 
The use of felt strips and the omis- 
sion of the cement or putty over- 
comes this disadvantage. There are 
also forms of skylight construction in 
which neither cement, putty nor felt 
is used, the glass being held between 
metal surfaces and leakage through 
the joints carried off in condensation 
gutters which are made a part of the 
skylight bar. 

In Hg. 167 are shown several 
different types of skylight bars, 
(o) shows the ‘Teerless Skylight Bar” made by John D. Busch k Sons, Detroit, 
Michigan. This consists of a steel tee, heavily coated with asphsltum paint, 
which provides a seat for the glass. The cap l^lding the glass is he^ in place 
by a brass cotter pin. 
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* 1^0. X67. — Types of skylight bars. 
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In (b) is shown the skyli^t bar made by the Nonpareil Skylight Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. The glass rests on a lead cushion and is held in place 
with a metal cap. The supporting bars are made of lead-coated steel and have 
their lower edges bent out and up to form condensation gutters. 

In (c) is shown a skylight bar of the double-glazed type made by the H. H. 
Robertson Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. These double-glazed skylights 
are designed to overcome condensation of moisture on the inside surface of 
skylights. They are glazed with two layers of glass, with an air space between 
the layers, resulting in fat greater heat-insulation value. 

In Fig. 168 is shown a simple skylight with a wooden frame. The glass is laid 
on a M-in. felt strip and is held in place by a wood strip nailed to the frames. 
Over this is placed No. 18 galvanized steel flashing. 



Munting 

Fig. 168. — Wooden skylight frame. 

TIMBER FRAMED FLOORS AND ROOFS 
42. Floor Construction. 

42a. Thickness of Sheathing and Spacing of Joists. — ^The type and 
intended use of the building will in a great measure determine the general arrange- 
ment of floor system, the thickness of sheathing, and the approximate spacing of 
joists. For timber floors carrying light loads, as dwelling houses, apartment 
houses, schoolhouses, and office buildings, the sheathing is usually of double 
thickness, consisting of an under floor of rough 1 X 6-in. boards, laid diagonally 
with the joists, and an upper floor of %-in. tongUe and grooved flooring. The 
joists for this class of buildings are usually 2 to 3 in. nominal thickness, spaced 
16 in. on centers, and of such depth as is necessary for strength and stiffness. The 
spacing of 16 in. for the joists must be maintained when a ceiling of wood la& and 
plaster is supported from the under side of ^ joists. Usually, the span of the 
joists will not exceed 20 ft. Floor joists 2 X 8 in. are the smallest size that should 
mdinaarily be us4d, while the mammum depth for a 2 in. thickness should not 
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exceed 16 in. If a stronger joist than a 2 X 16 in. is required, the thickness 
should be increased to 3 in. with a maximum depth of 18 in., or the spacing 
decreased to 12 in. With a ceiling supported from the floor joists, the size of joists 
must be sufficient to keep the deflection of the joists when fully loaded to H'so 
of the span of the joists. In making such a computation for deflection the load 
of ceiling, joists and bridging, flooring and any partitions is considered as the 
constant or “dead” load, and the modulus of elasticity used should not exceed H 
that given for the particular kind of timber used. The deflection for live load is 
computed, using the full value of the modulus of elasticity. The total deflection 
to be expected is the sum of the two partial deflections. 

In buildings where floors carry much heavier loads, as warehouses, lofts, etc., 
the flooring is usually in. thick as a minimum. If such a building has no 
ceiling, the spacing of joists may profitably be increased over 16 in. In general, 
the most economical floor will occur with short spans for joists and girders, and 
consequently small size joists. On the other hand, many other factors enter 
which may warrant longer spans for both joists and girders, and the most impor- 
tant of these factors is the advantage of having as few posts inside of a building 
as possible. In the framing of the first floors of buildings where such floors are 
but a few feet off the ground, it will usually be found, for example, that for a live 
load approximating 100 lb. per sq. ft., the most economical system of framing 
will be 6 X 6-in. posts, 6 X 8, or 6 X 10-in. girders, 2 X 8-in. joists, the floor bays 
being approximately 10 X 10 ft. In the above statement, it is assumed that the 
footings rest on the soil; for pile foundations the situation would be entirely 
different. In the latter case economy will dictate the use of long spans to utilize 
the full capacity of pile. 

Comparing 2-in. joists with 3-in. joists of equivalent strength, it may be 
pointed out that, since the actual finished thickness of a 3-in. joist when surfaced 
one side is 2^ in., and the finished thickness of a 2-in. joist is 1^-in., the loss of 
strength by surfacing is 18.75 per cent in a 2-in. joist and 12.5 per cent in the 3-in. 
joist, or an economy of 6.25 per cent for the 3-in. joist, although the price of the 
3-in. timber will be slightly higher than the 2-in. stock. Only a comparison of 
several schemes for an actual case will indicate the cheapest construction. 

For proper spiking the thickness of joist should be somewhat greater than the 
thickness of single floor spiking to it. Using floor boards of 2-in. thickness, the 
joists should be 3 in. thick. 

425. Biidghig. — ^Bridging consists of timbers placed between joists 
to support them laterally. Bridging is either solid or 
of the cross or herring-bone type. The letter 
method, shown in Fig. 169, is the more effective of 
Fia. 169. — Detiffi of her- the two types, since it not only supports the joists 

nng-bone bridging. laterally, but, in the event that a concentrated load 
comes on one joist, the bridging will effectively assist the flooring in distributing 
a portion of the load to the joists at either side. 

For joists 2 X 10 in. and under, cross-bridging 1 X 4 in. or 1 X 3 in. will be 
suffi^cient. For joists 2 X 12 in. and larger, the eross^bridging should be at 
least 2 X 3 in., and for the larger sizes of joists, 2 X 4 in. 

Solid bridging conrists of jneoes of planks of tiie same depth as the joists, 
cut and fitted between the joists. Solid bridging should neve^ be less than 2 in. 
thick. 
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All brid^ng should be neatly and snugly fitted between the joists and well 
nailed thereto. It should be continuous throughout a line of joists having a 
common span. Cross-bridging should be placed at intervals not to exceed 8 ft. 
All joists should be solid bridged over supports. 

42c. Arrangement of Girders. — ^With a rectangular floor bay, the 
economical arrangement of girders and joists is to make the girders span the short 
side of the rectangle, the joists taking the longer span. 

For general stiffness of the building, the girders, where possible, should run 
parallel to the transverse axis of the building. It may be advisable, if clearances 
will permit, to use knee braces from girders to columns, but in any case the span 
of girder should always be taken as the distance between center lines of end 
bearing on columns or walls. Knee braces should preferably be fitted or attached 
to girders and columns after the full dead load of floor is in place; otherwise even 
the slight deflection of girder may put heavy bending stresses in the columns. 

Openings for stairs, etc., make the case of non-uniform loading more likely to 
be encountered in the case of floor girders than in the case of joists. 

If double girders are necessary, an air space should be left between them, and 
the two girders connected at short intervals, say 2 ft., 
by pairs of bolts, using cast-iron separators between 
the girders. This air space is necessary to prevent 
dry rot taking place, although for fire protection such 
air space is undesirable.^ 

42d. Conuectious to Columns. — ^To pre- 
vent the girders in falling from pulling the columns 
with them, in case of fire, standard practice recommends 
that the attachment of girders to columns be made 
self-releasing. The writer believes, however, that in 
the event of a fire serious enough to burn through the 
girders, the interior posts of the building are almost 
certain to fall. For this reason, where it is necessary joists 

to secure lateral stiffness in a building, he believes 

it well to design the connections of girders to columns, and joists to columns, 
relatively strong, providing continuity across the columns. Details of such con- 
nections are discussed in the volume on Structural Members and Connections. 

426. Connections to Walls. — ^AU girders and joists entering masonry 
walls should rest upon steel or iron bearing plates, well painted. An air space 
should be left around the ends of the joists and girders. In order to allow the 
girders or joists to fall without pulling the walls over in case of fire, the ends 
of the timbers are usually cut back, as in Fig. 170. For tying the girders and 
joists into the walls, iron or steel anchors are used, as illustrated in Fig. 170. 
These anchors should be approximately K X IK-iu. straps, one end forged into a 
lug to fit into a notch in the upper side of girder.'' The portion within the wall 
may be bonded into the masonry. Sometimes an anchor consisting of a round 
rod is passed through the wall, and is fitted with an exterior ornamental cast-iron 
washer on the outside. The other end of the rod may be forged into a flat strap 
with a lug as before. 

^In znill ooxLBtruction, this air spaee is considered objectionable by many since it 
forms a concealed 8pao6» which, in ^ event of fire, cannot be reached by water from 
the sprinklers. ^ 



AWAneher 







Fig. 170. — Details of 
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Eveiy girder should be anchored into the wall. In the case of joists, at least 
every sixth joist should be so anchored. Building ordinances usually prescribe 
in detail the size and arrangement of wall anchors. 

Joists, closely spaced, entering a masonry wall weaken the walls. Further, 
unless very careful inspection is maintained, one can never be certain that proper 
air spaces will he left around the timbers entering the wall. For this reason, there 
have been developed wall boxes, made of malleable iron, steel, and cast iron, which 




Fig. 173.— Du- 
plex heavy duty 
malleable joist 
hanger. 




Fig. 174. — Duplex wall 
box. 


Fig. 175. — Duplex wall 
plate. 




Fig. 176. — Duplex wall 

hanger. 


Fig. 177. — “Ideal** joist 
hanger. 


insure an air space around the joist or girder, and at the same time allow the 
timber to be self-releasing in case of fire. The tie between timber and wall is 
secured by a lug on the base of tlie anchor which engages a notch on the under side 
of joist or girder. Typical box anchors are shown in Figs. 171 to 174 inclusive. 
Figure 176 shows a Duplex wall plate. 

A third method for support of joists and girders is the wall hanger shown in 
Rgs. 176 and 177. With the wall hanger, no hole is left in the wall. Since the 
joists and girders with this device extend only to the inner surface of the wall, 
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a saving in timber is made. Since lumber comes in lengths of multiples of 2 ft* 
only^ the use of the wall hanger as compared to the box anchor may mean a 
saving, in many cases, of 2 ft. in the length of timber — a very considerable iteniw 
42/. Typical Floor Bay Design. — The following example will illus- 
trate the necessary computations for designing the joists and girders of a typical 
floor bay. The framing plan of the bay is shown in Fig. 178. 

Data: Office floor; partitions 2 X 4 in., plastered both sides, 12 ft. high; 
fltx)ring double, under floor rough 1X6 in., upper floor 1X4 in., T & G; ceiling 
plastered; joists 16 in. on centers; live load for joists, 60 lb. per sq. ft.; live load 
for girders, 48 lb. per sq. ft. ; live load for stairs, 75 lb. per sq. ft. 



For approximate dead load, call flooring 2 in. thick at 3 lb. per board foot; 
assume joists 2 X 16 in. — 16 in. on centers; allow 1 lb. per sq. ft. for bridging; 
assume plaster ceiling weight 5 lb. per sq. ft.; assume girder weight as 2 lb. per 
sq. ft. 

Timber: Douglas fir, dense structural grade, all timbers to be taken as SlSlE,^ 
working stress 1,800 lb. per sq. in. in flexure and 176 lb. in horizontal shear. 


Loadings: 

Flooring 

Joists 

A 

Joists 

6 

6 

Bridging 


1 

Ceiling 


5 

Girder 


0 

Total dead load 


18 

Live load 


60 


Girders 

6 

6 

1 

5 

J 

20 

48 


Total dead and live load 78 lb. per sq. ft. 68 lb. per sq. ft. 

Typical Joid A . — Span 20 ft.; load « (20)(1H)(78) « 2,080 lb. It is found 
(see volume on Structural Members and Connections’’) that a 2 X 12-in. joist 


1 Surfaced one side and one edge. 
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on a 20-ft. span will carry 2,149 lb,, limited by bending. The load producing a 
deflection of Ho in. per foot of span is 1,236 lb., so that a deeper joist must be 
chosen. Since for dead load a modulus of elasticity may be used of only H of that 
used for live load, the dead load of 18 lb. per sq. ft. will be multiplied by the factor 
H giving 24 lb. per sq. ft., making a total loading of 84 lb. per sq. ft., and a total 
load of 2,240 lb. to be considered as producing deflection. Again, entering the 
tables it is found that the safe load for a 2 X 14 in., as limited by deflection, is 
2,153 lb. This load, while slightly under the required loading, will be taken as 
satisfactory, and 2 X 14-in. joists used. 

Typical Joist B , — Since the ceiling must be continuous, the same size of joists 
will be continued for the shorter span. 

Header H , — The load coming on this beam from the floor is a girder load. 
Consequently, the uniformly distnbuted flopr load = Q4)(8)(68) = 7,616 lb. 
The partition lumber will weigh 18 lb. per lin. ft. (see Table 9). Adding plaster 



Fio. 179. — Diagram of loads on Trimmer C, 


for two sides at 5 lb. per sq. ft. per side, gives a total load per linear foot of 18 + 
(12)(10) = 138 lb. The partition load on the header therefore = (14)(138) = 
1,930 ik Total load on header = 9,546 lb. It is found that a 4 X 14-in. 
timber on a 14-ft. span will carry 9,764 lb. in bending, and 9,415 lb. as limited for 
deflection. Again reducing the dead load to equivalent live load, we have, 

(14)(8)(20)(1H) - 2,987 
(1,930)(1H) « 2,570 
Live load = (14) (8) (48) * 5,370 

#10,927 lb. 

This load is 16 per cent in excess of the limiting load for deflection for a 4 X 14 in. 
On the other hand, the safe load as limited by deflection for a 6 X 14 in. is 13,808 
lb., which is 47 per cent too heavy, and the actual span is 13 ft. 8 in. instead of 14 
ft. 0 in. A 4 X 14 in. will therefore be used. 

Trimmer C. — Uniform partition load = (138) (20) *= 2,760 

Uniform floor load = . 1^040 

Total uniform load •» 3,800 lb. 
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Table 9. — Stud Partitions* 

Weight and strength based on actual size 
Board measure based on nominal size 
Add weight of plaster or ceiling 
Single plate top and bottom included, same size as studs 
Safe Load Based on Studs Being Bridged at Center 


Nominal size 

Actual size 

Distance on 
centers 
(in.) 

Height 

(ft.) 

Per lir 

Safe load 
(lb.) 

lear foot of pa 

Weight 

(lb.) 

rtition 

Board 

ft. 

2X4 

m X SH 

12 

8 

3,723 

16 30 

6.66 



12 

10 

3,180 

19.56 

8.00 



12 

12 

2,631 

22.82 

9.33 




8 

2,793 

13 04 

5.33 



16 

10 

2,385 

15.50 

6.33 



16 

12 

1,974 

18.00 

7.33 

2X6 

IH X 5H 

12 

8 

5,767 

26.30 

10.00 



12 

10 

4,926 

30 56 

12.00 



12 

12 

4,076 

35.42 

14.00 



16 

8 

4,326 

20.24 

8.00 



16 

10 

3,690 

24.03 

9.50 



16 

12 

3,057 

27.83 

11.00 

2H X 6 

2H X 5H 

12 

8 

8,568 

33 20 

12.50 



12 

10 

7,767 

39.84 

16.00 



12 

12 

6,871 

46.48 

17.50 



16 

8 

6,426 

26.56 

10.00 



16 

10 

5,825 

31 56 

12.00 



16 

12 

5,153 

36.52 

13.76 

3X6 

2H X 5^ 

12 

8 

11,388 

41.00 

16.00 



12 

10 

10,516 

49.20 

18.00 



12 

12 

9,689 

57.20 

21.00 



16 

8 

8.541 

32.80 

12.00 



16 

10 

7,887 

38.95 

14.25 



16 

12 

7,267 

45.10 

16.60 

2X8 

IH X 7H 

12 

8 

7,692 

33.80 

13.33 



12 

10 

6,570 

40 56 

16.00 



12 

12 

6,436 , 

47 32 

18.66 



12 

14 

4,315 j 

54.08 

21.33 



16 

8 

5,769 

27.04 

10.66 



16 

10 i 

4,927 

32 11 

12.66 



16 

12 

4,077 

37.18 

14.66 



16 

14 

3,236 

42.25 

16.66 

2M X 8 

2H X7H 

12 

8 

11,429 

44.30 

16.66 



12 

10 

10,361 

53.16 

20.00 



12 

12 

9,166 

62.02 

23.33 



12 

14 

8,066 

70.88 

26.66 



16 

8 

8,572 

35.44 

13.33 



16 

10 

7,771 

42.08 

15.83 



16 

12 

6,874 

48.73 

18.33 



16 

14 

6,049 

55.37 

20.83 

3X8 

2H X7H 

12 

8 

15,181 

54.70 

20.00 



12 

10 

14,019 

65.64 

24.00 



12 

12 

12,916 

76.68 

28.00 



12 

14 

U,814 

87.52 

32.00 



16 

8 

11,386 

43.76 

16.00 



16 

10 

10,514 

51.96 

19.00 



16 

12 

9,687 

60.17 

22.00 



16 

14 

8,860 

68.37 

26.00 


— 

1 From the Southern Pine Manual. 
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Since there is a concentrated load on this header, also a portion of a uniform load, 
in addition to the uniform floor load figured above, we will compute the maximum 
bending moment. Figure 179 represents the actual loadings diagrammatically. 

The live load acting as a concentration (the reaction of Header H) is a girder 
load for which a 20 per cent reduction may be taken from the live load for joists. 
The concentrated load at P is, therefore, 

Floor = (7)(8)(68) = 3,810 

Partition = (138) (7) = 966 

4,776 lb. 

The portion of uniform load on the trimmer not yet considered = (78)(16)(?^,^) = 

8301b. 

Bending moments and reactions: 

Uniform load of 3,800 lb. 

M = (}^) (3,800) (20) = 9,500 ft.4b. 

= 7?2 = 1,900 lb. 


Concentrated load: 




Ri 


20 

(4,776)(4) 


20 


- = 956 


4,776 lb. 

M = (3,820) (4) = 15,280 ft.-lb. 


Small uniform load: 




20 

(830)(12) 

- 20 

M = (332) (4) = 1,328 ft.-lb. (approximately) 


R2 — 


= 498 lb. 


Figure 180 shows the bending moment curves plotted graphically. 

The construction of the parabola of uniform moments is simple, a rectangle 
being erected on the span with a height of 9,500 ft.-lb. to scale. The ends and 
half spans are divided into the same number of equal parts (in this case 4), 
ordinates erected on the span length at these division points, and radiating lines 
drawn from the center of upper side of rectangle to the division points on the sides. 
The intersection of corresponding radiating lines and ordinates fixes points on the 
parabola. The triangle of moment for the concentrated load is indicated by 
the dotted line. This triangle is increased for the moment of the small uniform 
load (increase in moment « 1,328 ft.-lb. at a point 4 ft. from left support). 
The moment of the small load is also computed at a point 8 ft. from the right 
end of trimmer. M = (12) (332) — (4) (415) « 2,324 ft.-lb. The ordinate to 
the triangle of the moment of P is therefore increased by 1,328 ft.rlb., and the 
full line drawn to represent the increased bending moxnent, passing through the 
point 8 ft. from left support that refn^esents the increased ordinate of 1,328 ft.4b. 
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From the diagram, the maximum bending moment is 22,680 ft.-lb. Since 
the depth of floor construction is limited to 14 in., it is evident from the computa- 
tions for the joists that a fiber stress of 1,800 Ib. per sq. in. cannot be used without 
exceeding the allowed deflection. In the case of Joist "A” a 2 X 14-in. joist 
was used when for strength a 2 X 12 in. was found to be satisfactory. The ratio 

3 190 

of the strengths of these two joists is In other words, the fiber stress 

in the 2 X 14-in. joist approximately = ^1,800^ = 1,215 lb. per sq. in. 

A fiber stress of 1,200 lb. per sq. in. will therefore be used for an approximate solu- 
tion. An 8 X 14-in. beam, sized to 7}i X 13}^, has at 1,200 lb. per sq. in. a 
safe resisting moment of 22,781 ft.-lb., which is Satisfactory. 


Trimmer C^Mormnfcf Trimmer 
n^/tmifyrmhoKfoF^OO/b. fUmfbrmhacfor^ 




I 

J 


Fig. 1 

Trimmer D,— 
C, No uniform 
stair load at the 
assumed at 75 11 
sq. ft. The reac 
by two stringers 
left end, need b 
from Header H. 
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Hie maximum vertical shear is 6,700 lb. The maximum intensity of horizon- 

/c 7ArtWl 

tal shear is therefore within the 

permissible unit stress. 

48. Roof Construction. 

43a. Thickness of Sheathing. — Except in mill construction, the 
thickness of roof sheathing is seldom over 1 in. nominal, or e iii* finished. For 
roofs with a finish of tar or asphalt and gravel, or prepared roofing, either built 
up on the job or ready roofing, the sheathing should be dressed and matched and 
of good quality, not less than No. 2 Common. The span of sheathing of this size 
is usually limited by deflection, rather than strength, although the strength 
should always be investigated. Roofs are always walked upon at some time or 
another, and appreciable deflection of the sheathing will tend to break off the 
tongues of tongue-and-grooved lumber. Shiplap, instead of tongue-and-grooved 
lumber, may be used. The two sections are shown in Figs. 181 and 182. 



Fig. 181. — Section of 1 X 4-in. tongue 
and grooved flooring. 



436. Spacing of Roof Joists. — If the roof joists support thh ceiling 
also, their spacing should not exceed 16 in., as this is the limiting span for wooden 
laths with plaster ceiling. 

On the Pacific Coast, where no snow, or at most very light snow occurs, the 
spacing of roof joists, when no ceiling must be provided for, is commonly taken 
at 24 in., and in cheap construction the spacing is made 32 in. 

43c. Arrangement of Girders or Trusses. — ^The arrangement of 
^ders and trusses is a matter worthy of study in any building. Usually there 
are requirements of interior arrangement which dictate the spacing of columns. 

Trusses are most economically spaced at approximately 16 to 20 ft. Three 
methods of framing the roof joists or rafters may be adopter (1) supporting the 
joists directly on, the upper chords; or (2) placing roof girders or purlins at the 
panel points of the trusses, and spanning the bays between purlins by light rafters; 
or (3) providing purlin trusses at certain panel points and spanning between the 
purlin trusses by means of rather heavy rafters, or roof joists. There are, natu- 
rally, advantages and disadvantages to each system. Considering vertical loads 
above, the particular building involved may carry with it some special reason for 
adopting one method in preference to the others. From the standpoint of cost 
alone, it will usually be found upon investigation that, if the different systems 
are designed correctly and consistently, there will be little difference in cost. In 
some localities, the relatively high price of steel compared to lumber may Warrant 
a minimum of truss work and the employment of lalrger sizes of lumbar. In 
other localities the cost of securing the larger rises of joiata m3y make small 
spans advisable. No hard and fast rule can be hdd dowm, ^ 
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43(2. Bradxig Trusses. — ^Bracing trusses are a necessity in long truss 
spans; in fact, the writer recommends that all roof trusses over 20-ft. span be 
provided with at least one bracing truss, and that, in general, bracing trusses 
be placed at a spacing not greater than 15 or 16 ft. The bracing trusses may be 
utilized as purlin trusses if properly proportioned. They should be of the full 
depth of the main truss, and well connected thereto. The compression chord of a 
main roof truss needs to be supported laterally for column action; the lower chord 
should also be stayed laterally for general stiffness of the building, if for no other 



Fig. 183.— “Detail of t 3 rpical roof bracing truss. 


reason. Such bracing trusses may be made up of dimension lumber and spiked 
or bolted together, and thus give a comparatively cheap and, at the same time, 
effective construction, A typical example of such a bracing truss is shown in 
Fig. 183. Attention is called to the section of chords, also to the details 
for connection to the main trusses. 

Another method for providing general stiffness in the roof framing is shown in 
Fig, 184. In this detail the roof joists are doubled at certain intervals; braces or 
struts are framed between the double joists, and the bottom of these struts 
fitted against and attached to the lower chords of the truss. 



Fig. 184. — Knee brace system of truss bracing. 


The actual stresses coming upon a bracing truss are usually indeterminate. 
With study of the roof-framing plan, however, a definite scheme of wind bracing 
may be provided, in which the bracing trusses will play a vital part. The whole 
roof, or one side of the roof, may be regarded as a horizontal beam, or truss, trans- 
ferring the wind reactions delivered thereto from the side walls to the end walls, 
or to columns and walls. Following out this scheme, diagonal rods may be {daced 
in the plane of the upper chords of the roof trusses. 

Figure 185 shows an arrangement of roof trusses, bracing busses and diagonal 
rods for an assumed small building of the mill-building type. When the length 
of a buildii^ is three or more times its breadth, and such building is only moder- 
ately high, the diagonal rods may veiy frequently be omitted in some of the outer^ 
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side bays. It may also be possible, without endangering the rigidity of the build- 
ing, to make some of the lines of bracing trusses non-continuous throughout the 
length of the building. For example, in Fig. 185, were the building twice as long 
as shown, it might be entirely consistent with safety to omit alternate bracing 
trusses in the first and third lines, keeping the center line of bracing continuous. 
It must be obvious that the exact arrangement of bracing in a roof is almost 
entirely a matter of judgment, but judgment based on an understanding of the 
fundamental principles of structural mechanics and experience in design and con- 
struction. While it is granted that the actual stresses in a roof due to wind are 
impossible to find, an assumption of a reasonabhi wind pressure and a definite 
and logical system of bracing consistently followed out in all details will insure a 
much safer structure than a ‘^hit or-miss'^ or “rulc-of-thumb” procedure, and 
will also result in a more economical building than one composed of heavier sec- 
tions, poorly braced. 


M^yi7N\NKl 



Fia. 185. — Diagrammatic plan of typical 
roof bracing. 



Fig. 186. — Typical details of connection of 
bracing rods to upper chord of roof truss. 


Two typical details of connections of such diagonal rods to the roof trusses 
are shown in Fig. 186. In Fig. 186 (a) the rods are passed through holes bored 
diagonally through the chord, and fitted with special beveled cast-iron washers. 
In Fig. 186 (6) a steel plate is lag-screwed to the chord, and connection between 
plate and rods is secured by means of clevises and pins. If the roof joists are 
supported directly upon the upper chord, these plates will probably have to be 
attached to the lower side of chord. In such a case, the plates should be fastened 
to the chord while the truss is on the ground. It may be taken for granted that 
such connection, if made after the truss is erected, will be poor. It is difficult, 
at best, to make a carpenter screw lag-screws into place, and it is almost certain, 
if placed by a man on a scaffold, that the work will be poorly done. 

Obviously, the system of diagonal bracing rods just described may be placed 
in the plane of the lower chords of the trusses, provided that bracing trusses exist 
to form the chords of the wind resisting truss. Provision must be made for 
supporting the rods to prevent them from sagging. 

Diagonal rods in the plane of the roof framing, placed in the outer bairs, are 
an excellent thing; they enable the building to be ^^squared up^^ and will do much 
to prevent racking of the roof due to wind, with possible consequ^t breaking of 
ftylights. Re-^tightening of these bracing rods will be necessary from time to 
time as shrinkage of the timber takes place. 
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48e. Saw-tootb Roof Framing. — Saw-tooth roofs are constructed 
with inclined or vertical faces, the former being perhaps more generally used than 
the latter on account of better diffusion of light. From the standpoint of maxi- 
mum efficiency in diffused lighting, the saw-teeth should face north with the faces 
inclined at an angle of 25 to 30 deg. with the vertical. 



Fig. 190. — Detail of saw-tooth frame — in- Fig. 191. -^Detail of saw-tooth frame — 

dined face with timber ties. vertical face with timber ties. 


The saw-tooth with vertical face is somewhat easier to construct and is less 
likely to give trouble through leakage and condensation than the inclined face 
construction. In the latter type, there should be no horizontal mullions in the 
windows, since water would stand on these and eventually leak through. Fur- 
ther, condensation will tend to take place on the inner side of the inclined glass 
and drop vertically on the contents of the building. 
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In both types of construction, careful attention must be given to the design 
of the windows, whether fixed or movable sash. The flashing should run under 
the window sill and form an inside condensation gutter discharging into conduc- 
tors. Double glazing is sometimes employed in the more northerly latitudes on 
account of its non-conducting qualities. 

Some typical details of saw-tooth roofs are shown in Figs, 187, 188, 189, 190 
and 191. 

The roof planking should be at least 3 in. in thickness, tongued-and-grooved 
or splined, spanning 8 to 10 ft, between the inclined roof beams. The valleys 
between the saw-teeth should have an inclination of not less than ]4 to the 
foot, and the conductors should be spaced not more than 50 ft. apart. The con- 
struction of the sloping valleys is easily accomplished by blocking between the 
structural members of the frame. 

Figure 187 illustrates a typical construction with inclined fiices. The roof 
joists are supported at their upper ends on inclined posts, and at their lower ends 
by joist-hangers on the roof girders. Tie rods are shown at the foot of each 
inclined roof beam to prevent the roof from spreading. While the construction 
shown in this figure may be termed standard, objection can be raised (1) to the 
use of joist-hangers, (2) to the use of small tie rods exposed to fire and tending to 
sag, (3) to the absence of any horizontal members at the top of posts to take 
thrust, and (4) to the absence of general stiffness of frame to horizontal forces. 

In Figs. 188 and 189 the above objections are largely met by bringing the 
inclined roof beams to rest on the top of the girders and the substitution of pipe 
ties between the roof girders. These pipe ties, fitted with standard flanges 
and bolted through the girders, have the advantage over rods of being able to 
take both tension and compression and also of not requiring hangers to prevent 
them from sagging. These pipes, however, must be of fairly large size in order 
that they may be of value as compression members. The ratio of length of mem- 
ber to radius of gyration should not exceed 175. This construction, however, still 
gives metal exposed to fire. 

Figures 190 and 191 illustrate an all-timber type of construction. These 
details, drawn for both the inclined and vertical face types of saw-tooth, furnish 
a simple and effective construction. A somewhat higher building is required by 
this construction than with that of Fig. 187 but the general stiffness gained, 
and the absence of exposed metal, will more than offset the cost of increased height 
of walls. 

44. Mill Construction.^ — ^The preceding discussion in this chapter has related 
to timber framed floors and roofs in general. This article treats very briefly and 
in a general way of the special type of construction known as ^^Mill Construc- 
tion,^’ or ** Slow-burning Mill Construction,” so-called because it was developed 
for use in factory or mill buildings in the New England states. In this construc- 
tion all timbers, as posts, girders, and joists, are made of large section; joists are 
eliminated as far as possible, by substituting a heavy thick floor sufficient in 
strength to span some feet. The result gives a building having large areas of 
flat ceilings, and heavy solid masses of timber in girders and posts. Such a 
structure in case of fire tends to char rather than bum, and all parts are easily 


^ See aleo the following chapter. 
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reached by the water from the automatic sprihklere. This type of building, 
properly spriidded, takes a comparatively low insurance rate. 

In the bulletin, Heavy Timber Mill Construction Buildings/' published by 
the Engineering Bureau of the* National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
mill construction is divided into three classes as follows (see Figs. 192 to 196 
inclusive) : 

1. Floors of heavy plank laid flat upon large girders which are spaced from 8 
to 12 ft. on centers. These girders are supported by wood posts or columns 
spiced from 16 to 26 ft. apart. This type is often referred to as '‘Standard Mill 
Construction," 



Fi«. 192, — Standard mill construction. 



2. Floors of heavy plank laid on edge and supported by girders which are 
spaced from 10 to 20 ft. on centers. These girders are supported by wood posts 
or columns spaced 16 ft. or over apart, depending upon the design of the structure. 
This type is called "Mill’ Construction with Laminated Floors." 

3. l*loors of heavy plank laid flat upon large beams which are spaced from 4 
to 10 ft on centers and supported by girders spac^ as far apart as the loading 
will allow. These girders are carried by wood posts or columns located as far 
apart as consistent with the general design of the building. A spacing of from 20 
to 25 ft. is not uncommon for columns in this class of framing where the loading is 
not excessive. This type is more generally known as "Semi-mill Construction." 

The following dauses from the Building Code recommended by the National 
Board of Sire Underwriters also define in detail the timber construction dassed 
as mill constructions: 
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Definition . — Construction (also called ^^Slow-burning Construction ^0 
is a term applied to buildings having masonry walls and heavy timber interior 
construction with no concealed spaces. Such buildings are usually occupied for 
factory purposes, and should always be protected by a system of automatic 
sprinklers. 

Columm. 

(a) Wooden columns shall be not less than 8 in., nominal, in any dimension. 
All corners shall be rounded or chamfered. 

(&) Column and girder connections shall be of fire-resistive construction or 
protected by approved materials and methods having a fire-resistance rating 
of not less than 1 hr. Wooden bolsters may be used only to support roofs. 



Fro. 194. -Semi-mill construction, beams in hangei 



Fig. 196. — Semi-mill construction, beams on top Fig. 196. — Detail of column 

of girders. and girder construction with 

cast-iron pintle. 


(c) Steel and cast-iron columns may be used, if protected as follows: Iron 
and steel columns placed within exterior walls or along the outer lines of a building 
shall be protected by approved masonry not less than 4 in. thick, provided the 
interior faces may be protected as hereinafter specified for columns in the interior 
of the building. For the protection of iron or steel columns in the interior of a 
building, brickwork shall be not less than 3^ in. thick; concrete shall be not less 
than 2 in, thick; hollow clay tile shall be not less than 2 in. thick, and, when 
single-shell tile is used, it shall be plastered on the exposed surfaces with gypsum- 
mortar or cement-mortar at least in. in thickness, or, when double-shell tile 
is used, it may be implastered; poured gypsum or solid gypsum l^ock shall be 
not less than 2 in. thick, and cor^ gypsum blocks not less tlmn 3 in. thick. The 
fireproofing material shall be in contact with the member to be protected, or the 
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spaces between the fireproofing and the member to be protected shall be filled 
with concrete or mortar. No fireproofing material for the protection of iron or 
steel columns shall be less than 2 in. thick in any case, provided the outer edges 
of lugs and brackets may extend not nearer than to the outer surface of the 
protecting material. 

(d) Columns shall not rest on floor timbers; nor shall they rest on masonry 
foundations unless stone, cast-iron or steel bases are used to transmit their loads. 

Beams and Girders, 

(а) Beams and girders of wood shall be not less than 6 in. in least dimension 
or less than 10 in. in depth. If built up of two or more pieces, they shall be 
properly bolted together and precaution shall be taken to prevent decay of contact 
faces. 

(б) Wall plates, boxes of self-releasing type or approved hangers, shall be 
provided where beams or Orders rest on walls. 

(c) Where girders meet columns, tl^y shall l>e fitted around them or butted 
up close to them. The ends of girders shall be held in place by steel or iron 
straps, spiked, bolted or lag screwed on their sides unless the post caps have 
sides projecting upward that can be lag screwed to the girders. 

(d) Where intermediate beams are found necessary for the support of a floor, 
they shall rest on top of the girders; or they may be supported by approved steel 
or iron hangers into which the ends of beams shall be closely fitted. Interstices 
between beams framed together shall be filled in with a preservative compound. 

(e) Steel beams, girders, lintels and trusses may be used if protected as 
provided in this article for fireproof construction or semifireproof construction. 

(f) Wooden beams and girders supjjorted by walls shall have at least 8 in. 
of masonry between their ends and the outside face of the wall. Where beams 
enter walls from opposite sides, there shall be at least 8 in. of masonry between 
sides of adjacent beams. 

Floors, 

(а) Floors shall b» constructed of splined or tongued and grooved plank not 
less than 3 in. in thickness, covered with 1-in. flooring laid crosswise or diagonally; 
but this shall not preclude the use of laminated floors, consisting of planks not 
less than 4 in. wide, set on edge close together and spiked at intervals of 18 in. 
In laminated floors the planks shall be laid with broken joints so that no con- 
tinuous line will occur across the floor. Laminated floors shall not be spiked 
to the supporting girders. Joints of the planking shall be over supports or at 
the quarter points with no more than two-thirds of the joints at such quarter 
points. Joints between planks shall be perfectly tight. 

(б) Flooring shall not extend closer than H in. to walls, and the space thus 

left shall be covered by a molding that will not obstruct an expansive movement 
of the floor due to wetting, or the masonry may be corbeled under the floor planks 
to cover this space. * 

(c) Floors shall have the least possible number and amount of openings, and 
these shall in all cases be protected by shafts or in some other approved manner. 

Hoofs, 

(a) Roofs shall be constructed the same as floors except that the plank shall 
be not less than 2}i in. thick, and beams supporting the roof shall be not less than 
fi in. in either dimension. 
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Power Drives. 

(a) All belt or rope drives used to transmit power from one story to another 
shall be located in belt towers. Such towers shall be constructed as shafts. Shaft 
holes and belt-drive holes through walls shall be protected with self-closing doors. 
Partitions. 

(a) In buildings of heavy-timber construction, fire partitions, if required in a 
story as a horizontal exit, shall be continuous through all stories from the founda- 
tion to the roof. 

(b) Such fire partitions shall be deemed continuous, even though the several 
parts are not directly over one another in successive stories if the intervening parts 
of the floors at the levels where offsets occur are unpierced and of fireproof 
construction or semifireproof construction and all parts not supported directly 
on the foundations are carried on fireproof construction. 

Condition of Timber. 

Wood used in heavy-timber-.construction shall be thoroughly seasoned and 
dry and shall be installed in such manner as to prevent dry rot or rapid decay. 
No paint or finish of any kind shall be applied until timbers are thoroughly 
seasoned. 

The following description of laminated floors is taken from the bulletin of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association referred to above : 

If heavy loads are to be carried on long spans, planks 6 or 8 in. wide are set on edge close 
together, firmly nailed at each end and at about 18-in. intervals with 60-D nails, alternating 
top and bottom, thus forming a “laminated floor.” Each of these floors is covered with 
two or more thicknesses of waterproof paper or similar material and then by a top, or 
wearing floor laid at right angles to the direction of the underfloor. Material is surfaced 
on all sides and edges of plank beveled to serve as a finish on the ceiling below. 

Where plank floors are laid flat, the boards should be two bays in length if possible and 
laid to break joints every 4 ft. With laminated floors, it may be difficult to obtain plank 
bays in length. In such a case, the planks may be laid with the ends extending between 
centers of girders with one plank laid across the girder at frequent intervals (every sixth 
or eighth piece) to act as a tie in the floor. Or, by another method, the ends of planks 
should join at or near the quarter point of the span between girders, taking care to break 
joints in such a way that no continuous line across the floor will occur. 

In laying laminated floors, it is advisable to omit the last two planks at walls until after 
glasing and roofing have been completed. Then these spaces should be filled in close 
against the waUs. It is often recommended that laminated floors be laid without nailing 
to the girders which support the floor, so that expansion in the floors due to dampness will 
not cause movement in the girders at the walls. 

The top floor may be of softwood or hardwood as use demands. Tongued and grooved 
flooring is used almost entirely. Square-edged flooring is easier to replace when repairs 
are needed, but wears less around nails, thus making an uneven floor. Some of the beet 
buildings have a double top floor, the lower part of softwood laid diagonally upon the plank 
under floor, and the hardwood upper part laid lengthwise. This latter method allows 
boards in alleys or passages to be easily replaced when worn, and the diagonal boards 
brace the floors, reduce vibration, and distribute the floor load evenly. The top floor should 
always be laid so that the length of the pieces is parallel to the direction of the traiffio or 
trucking. Usually this is lengthwise of the building. 

When a laminated floor is constructed of material surfaced four sides, or of 
material surfaced two ades, there is great danger of dry rot, unless the lumber is 
thoroughly air seasoned or dried. On account of tl^ feature, mdny engineers 

|H«fer to use only rough lumber for laminated floors, the slight unevenness of the 
boards or planUng providing enough mr spaces to prevent dry rot. It is the 
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Tablb 10.— Maximum Spans for Timber Mill Floors^ 

Fiber stress 1,200, 1,300, 1,500, 1,600 and 1,800 lb. per sq. in.; modulus of elas- 
ticity, 1,600,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The sum of the live load and the weight of the floor was used in calculating the 
spans. 

In the line marked deflection is given the span that has a deflection of Ho bi. 
per ft. of span. 

Made of planks on edge, laid close. 


Fiber stress 
(lb. pa* sq. in.) 

Span in feet and inches 
live load in pounds per square foot 

50 

100 

125 

150 



225 

250 

275 

300 

350 

400 




(3 in. nom'oal thickness-' 

m 'n. adjUal thickness) 





1,200 

18- 8 

10- 1 

0- 1 

8- 4 

7-0 

7- 3 

6-10 

6- 6 

6- 8 

6- 0 

5-7 

5- 2 

1,300 

14- 3 

10- 6 

0- ii 

8- 8 

8- 1 

7- 7 

7- 2 

6-10 

0- 6 

6-8 

5- 0 

5- 5 

1,500 

15- 4 

11- 3 

10- 2 

0- 4 

8-8 

8- 2 

7- 8 

7- 4 

7-0 

6- 8 

6-2 

5-ao 

1,600 

15-10 

11- 8 

10- 6 

0- 7 

8-11 

8-4 

7-11 

7- 7 

7- 2 

6-11 

6-5 

6- 0 

1,800 

16- 0 

12- 4 

11- 2 

10- 8 

0- 6 

8-11 

8- 5 

8- 0 

7- 8 

7- 4 

6- 0 

6- 4 

DeO. 

9- 0 

7- 4 

6-10 

6-5W 

5- IH 

5-lOH 

5- 8 

5- 6 

5- 4 

5- 2 

4-11 

4-8V4 


(4 in. nominal thickn«» — 3^ in. actual thickness) 


1,200 

18- 5 

13- 8 

12- 4 

11- 5 

10- 7 

10- 0 

9- 5 

9- 0 

8- 7 

8-3 

7- 7 

7- 2 

1,300 

10- 2 

14- 3 

12-11 

11-10 

11-0 

10- 4 

9-10 

0- 4 

8-11 

8- 7 

7-11 

7- 6 

1,500 

20- 7 

15- 4 

13-10 

12- 0 

11-10 

11-2 

10- 6 

10- 0 

9- 7 

0- 2 

8-6 

8-0 

1,600 

21-3 

15-10 

14- 4 

13- 2 

12- 3 

11- 6 

10-11 

10- 4 

0-11 

0- 6 

8-10 

8-8 

1,800 

22- 7 

15- 9 

15- 2 

13-11 

13-0 

12- 2 

11- 7 

11-0 

10- 6 

10- 1 

0- 4 

8- 9 

Defl. 

12- 2W 

10- 0 

9-41.4 

8-10V4 

8- bH 

8- IH 

7- m 

7- m 

7- 4 

7- m 

6-9V4 

6- 6 


(5 in. nominal thickness — 4^ in. actual thickness) 



IH 

17- 8 

15- 7 

14- 5 

18- 5 

12- 7 

11-11 

11-4 

10-10 

10- 5 

9- 8 

9-1 

1,300 


17-11 

16- 3 

14-11 

13-11 

13- 1 

12-5 

tiSiB 

11- 4 



9-5 


25- 7 

19- 3 

17- 5 

16- 1 


14- 1 

18- 4 

12- 8 

12- 2 

11- 8 




26- 5 

19-11 

ilSfl 

16- 7 

16- 6 

14-7 

13- 9 

18- 1 

12- 6 


11-2 

10- 6 


28-0 

21- 1 

19- 1 

17- 7 

16-5 

15- 6 

14- 7 

13-11 

18-4 

12-9 

11-10 

11- 1 

Dea. 

15- 8H 

12- 8 

11-lOH 

11- 2^ 

10- 8H 

10- 8H 

9-11 

9- 7 

9-4 

9- 1 

8-7^ 

8-8 


(6 in. nominal tlucknee8**-^>4 in. actual thickness*) 


1,200 


20-3 

18- 4 

16-11 

15-10 

15- 1 

14- 1 

13-6 

12-10 

12-4 

11-6 

10-9 

1,800 


21- 1 

19- 1 

17- 8 

16- 5 

15- 8 

14- 8 

14-0 

18-4 


U-11 

11-2 

1,500 


22- 7 


18-11 

17- 8 

16-10 

15-9 

15-0 

14*4 

18-9 

10-10 

12-0 

1,600 


28-4 

21- 3 

19- 7 

18-3 

17-5 

16-4 

15- 6 


14-8 

18-3 

12-5 

1,800 


24-9 

22-6 

20- 9 

19- 4 

18-5 

17-3 

16- 6 

15-9 

16- 1 

14-0 

13-2 

Del 


14-11 

14-0 

18-8 

12- 8 

12-2 

1 

11-9 

11- m 

11- OH 

10-9 

10- 2H 

9-9W 


1 From Southern Pine Manual. 

* Use for laminated Soon when made of 6 X 6 pieees. 
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Tabu! 11. — Maximum Spans fob Timbek Laminated Floobs* 

Fiber stress 1,200, 1,300, 1,500, 1,600 and 1,800 lb, per sq. in.; modulus of elas- 
ticity, 1,600,000 lb. per sq. in. 

llie sum of the live load and the weight of the floor was used in calculating the 
spans. 

In the line marked deflection is given the span which has a deflection of in. 
per ft. of span. 



(0 in. nominal thicknesa* — in actual thick.td**'' 


1,200 

20- 8 

18- 9 

17- 4 

16- 2 

15- 3 

14- 5 

13- 9 

13- 2 

12- 8 

11- 9 

11- 0 

1,300 

21- 6j 

19- 6 

18- 0 

16-10 

15-10 

15- 0 

14- 3 

13- 8 

13- 1 

12- 2 

11- 5 

1,500 

23- 1 

21- 0 

19- 4 

18- 1 

17- 0 

16- 1 

15- 4 

14- 8 

14- 1 

13- 1 

12- 3 

1,600 

23-10 

21- 8 

20- 0 

18- 8 

17- 7 

16- 7 1 

15-10 

15- 2 

14- 7 

13- 6 

12- 8 

1,800 

25- 3 

23- 0 

21- 2 

19-10 

18- 8 

17- 8 

16-10 

16- 1 

15- 6 

14- 4 

13- 6 

Defl. 

15- 3 

14- ZH 

13- AM 

12-1 IH 

12- 5H 

12- 0 

11- 

T 

CO 

11- 0 

10- bH 

10- OH 


(8 in. nominal thickness — 1 in. actual thickness) 


1,200 

26-10 

24- 6 


21- 2 

20- 0 

19- 0 

18- 1 

17- 4 

16- 7 

15- 6 

14- 7 

1,300 

27-11 

25— 6 

23- 7 

22- 1 

20-10 

19- 9 

18-10 

18- 0 

17- 4 

16- 1 

15- 2 

1,500 


27- 5 

25- 4 

2.3- 9 

22- 4 

21- 2 

20- 3 

19- 4 

18- 7 

17- 4 

16- 3 


31- 0 

28- 3 

26- 2 

24- 6 

23- 1 

21-11 



19- 2 

17-10 

16- 9 


32-10 


27- 9 

26- 0 

24- 6 


22- 2 

21- 2 

20- 4 



Defl. 


18-10 

17-lOH 

17- 1 

16- BH 

15-lOH 

15- 4H 

14-11 

14- 6H 


1,3- 3J 


(10 in. nominal thickness — 9K in. actual thickness) 


1,200 

1,300 

1,500 

1,600 

1,800 

Defl. 










20-10 
21- 9 

23- 4 

24- 1 

25- 7 
18- ZH 

19- 6 

20- 3 

21- 9 
22- 6 
23-10 
17- BH 















































18- 3 

19- 1 

20- 5 

21 - 2 
22- 5 
16- 9H 


(12 in. nominal thickness — 11 H in. actual thickness) 


1,200 

1,800 

1,600 

1,600 

1,800 

Defl. 











12- 0 
22-11 

24- 7 

25- 4 

26- 11 
20- 2H 






























































^ From Southern Pine Manual. 

* For 6X6 pieces, use table for Mill Floors (Table 10), 
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writer's opinion that the rough flooring, besides being cheaper, will give additional 
security against the decay of the timber. 

Tables 10 and 11 give the maximum spans for timber mill laminated floors for 
thicknesses varying from 3 in. nominal to 12 in. nominal, fiber stresses from 1,200 
to 1,800 lb. per sq. in., and loads from 50 to 400 lb. per sq. ft. 

In both these tables, the limiting span is given for a deflection of In. per 
foot of span, based on a modulus of elasticity of 1,600,000. Since mill floors in 
general have no ceiling, the deflections taken from this table may be used directly, 
although, if the permanent deflection is desired, a reduced modulus of elasticity 
for the constant loads should be used. 

SLOW-BURNING TIMBER MILL OONSTRUCTIONi 

Slow-burning mill construction* is the name applied to a long-used type of fire- 
resisting timber building common in New England, especially in textile milk. 
As now designed by the best mill engiujeers, it consists of brick walls, with heavy 
transverse wood beams, on top of which, for floors, are spiked thick planks at 
right angles to the beams^ and these planks are covered with a top floor at right 
angles to the planks. The planks are grooved on both edges and so-called 
wood splines are tightly driven into the grooves of adjoining planks so that one 
plank will assist in the support of the next, thus stiffening the floor for isolated 
loads and preventing one plank from moving vertically relatively to the next 
(Fig. 198). The spaces between the beams or the ^^bays" should not be so wide 
as to require beams at right angles to the main beams, or any subdivision of the 
bays. A maximum bay width of 10 ft., except to accomplish a special object, is 
advisable. Wherever any metal is used it should always be deeply buried within 
the wood so that fire cannot reach it at first. 

From the above it will be seen that real mill construction contemplates the 
smallest practicable number of heavy smooth beams covered with heavy smooth 
plank in turn covered with a top floor. The mass of such construction, the small 
amount of surface and the smoothness of the surfaces make this type of construc- 
tion fire-resisting, and merit the name often applied to it, of being ** slow-burning." 
Compared with this, the floor and roof construction consisting of planks on edge 
for beams and a foot or two apart are kindling wood. Mill construction also 
contemplates the entire absence of concealed spaces and the use of such spaces 
as can readily be reached by the spray from the smallest number of automatic 
sprinklers. It wiU readily be seen that the spaces between the beams of mill 
construction can be reached by a few sprinklers, while with the older construction, 
many times as many sprinkler pipes and heads are required to give protection, as 
every part must be reached by the spray. 

The beams of mill construction afford opportunity for supporting shaft 
hangers, and the shaft hangers and the spaces between them give room for pulleys 
and belts. If short countershafts are to be put up, the wide flat surfaces between 
the beams afford an opportunity for attaching them. 

45. Pintles over Columns Me Fundamental to Type. — ^The method of fasten- 
ing the beams to each other where they butt together, and to the walls, is of great 
importance in securing rigidity. This must be considered in connection with the 

1 Appeared in Bngineenng Newi^Reoordt vol. LXXIX, No. 26, Dec. 27, 1917. 

* also the preoedina chapter. 
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columns, and it is with respect to these and connecting the beams together that 
architects unversed in this type invariably fail. It is well understood that col- 
umns should rest end to end upon each other from top to bottom of buildings, 
but the columns themselves should not pass through the floors and between the 
ends of the beams, as is often done. Proceeding upward they should stop at the 
bottoms of the beams, and begin again at the tops. Between the top of one 
column and the bottom of the one above it there should be a short separate cast- 
iron column known as a ** pintle’’ (Fig. 198). Being of cast iron, which is a 



Elevaffon Base of Column 

Fio. 198. — Some special details used m framing mill construction. 

material of great compressive resistance, it may be very small in diameter, and 
requires only a small hole through the beam to accqpimodate it, half of the hole 
being in the end of one beam and half in the other. The lower end of the pintle 
rests on the cap of the lower column and the top of the pintle receives the lower 
end of the column above. 

There are several advantages in this construction. In consequence of it, the 
beams actually butt against each other, and having only a small hole throu|^ 
them (not much over 4 in. in diameter), the ends of the beams are actually over 
the body of the column and are not supported by the overhanging ends of the 
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column cap. If a cap end is burnt of! or breaks ofif the beam is held as securely 
as ever. It is a common thing for architects to carry the lower end of a column 
to the top of the one below, and sometimes both columns are of the same size. 
The result is that the beams are supported by the overhanging ends of the column 
caps. This is dangerous construction, in respect to both strength and fire resist- 
ance. The end may break if of cast iron, bend if of steel, become soft in a fire 
and cause the floor to fall. In this construction most of the cap, and the whole of 
the part which supports the beam are exposed to the fire. 

The pintle construction, as before stated, permits the beams to butt against 
each other and thus become perfect struts to transmit pressure from one side of 
the building to the other, and it also gives room to put two iron dogs, or ties in the 
tops of the beams, one on each side of the pintle, to tie the beams tf)gether. Thus i 
the beams become not only struts but rigid and continuous ties to keep the sides 
of the building in their proper relative positions. At the same time the pintles 
and dogs fulfill the necessary conditions before mentioned of beihg surrounded by 
heavy wood, for the pintles are within the beams and the dogs are embedded in 
grooves in the tops of the beams and covered by floor planks. Moreover, the 
dogs cannot work out because they are beneath the planks (Fig. 198). 

Where the pintles enlarge at the top to take the upper column only, the top 
edges should be exposed to fire and can scarcely be injured. It should not be 
overlooked that when the beams and planks shrink the pintle tops become more 
exposed than at first, and allowance should be made for this. It should be 
observed also that the enlarged hole for the top of the pintle is in the plank and 
not in the beam (Fig. 198). 

Still another advantage of pintle construction is that if a floor falls and a 
column below is knocked over ’by the falling floor or a heavy piece of machinery, 
it simply tips over on top of the pintle. A column which goes down between the 
beams if knocked over would pry the beams apart, punch a hole through the wall, 
possibly push it over, and cause the beam to drop off the column and fall. Thus 
the building might be wrecked on account of the absence of pintle construction. 

46. Rigidity of Connection Is Necessary. — The beams must be connected to 
the wall in such a way that the walls will not be pushed or pulled until after this 
connection is made, such effort only coming from wind pressure or manufacturing 
strain. The beam ends should rest in cast-iron boxes with side wings firmly 
built into the walls (Fig. 198). The beams should then be made to butt firmly 
over the columns and be drawn together by driving in the dogs which for this 
purpose have their ends inclined where entering the wood. When this is done one 
or two lag screws should be screwed into the beams through holes in projecting 
lips of the beam boxes, which completes the connection across the building. 
After this is done the lips of the column caps are lag-screwed to the beams thus 
making the columns stable and preventing the beams from pressing against the 
pintles. Thus the column caps as well as the dogs hold the beams firmly together. 
No attempt should be made to have the pintle fit the hole, as it should be free to 
maintain its position as the beams are moved slightly when the dogs are driven. 
In fact, the hole for the pintle should be at least H in* larger in diametbr than the 
pintle (Fig, 198). 

Beams usually end over columns, but if they do not, a hole is bored through 
for the pintle, and dogs are not required. 
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Floor beams when double should have no space between them as was formerly 
provided in order to permit air to circulate between, as these spaces hold fire 
tenaciously. 

There is a very pernicious practice of supporting intermediate cross-beams 
so that their upper surfaces are level with those of the beams which they join. 
This is effected by the use of forged stirrups or commercial beam hangers. "V^en 
a fire occurs they are easily softened, and give way if they support any material 
weight, which they often do. Beams should never be supported in this way if it 
is possible to avoid such construction, and if they are, heavy cast-iron beam- 
sockets should be used lag-screwed to the beams (Fig. 197). The commercial 
beam hanger is a great menace to the safety of buildings. 

Roofs are framed, supported and planked after the manner of floors, using 
dogs, and the latter should be driven before the brickwork is built around the 
anchors in the walls (Fig. 197). Wlien there is not a row of columns in the 
center of the room, the roof beams should not be carried on the slant to the center 
of the building and there fastened together, with the expectation that a stable roof 
will result. Horizontal bea^ns should run between the two rows of columns next 
to the center and the roof slant given by wedge-shaped pieces spiked to the beams 
(Fig. 197). Roof beams are not usually secured to the walls by means of beam- 
boxes, but they might be advantageously employed (Fig. 198), especially if para- 
pet walls are used. Wrought-iron anchors spiked or screwed to the beams are 
generally used (Fig. 197). 

47. Special Beam Arrangements Possible. — Sometimes it is desired to have 
columns omitted in every other bay, and the beams that do not rest on columns 
must be supported by longitudinal stringers resting on top of the columns that 
are used. Many architects in this case yield to the temptation to use the beam 
hangers disapproved of above, but instead of this the stringers should be lower 
than the transverse beams by the depth of the latter, and the intermediate trans- 
verse beams should rest on top of them, and be fastened thereto (Fig. 197). Thus 
slow-burning construction is fully realized in this detail. The stringers are sepa- 
rated from the floor by the depth of the transverse beams, and the space thus pro- 
vided is very convenient for the upper strands of belting. In this construction 
vertical shrinkage of the beams is considerable, and the pintles, which are long 
enough to go through both longitudinal and transverse beams, should be rather 
short, so that after the shrinkage the top will not appear materially above the 
floor. 

Floor planks are usually 2^ to 5 in. thick and in widths not exceeding 10 in. 
They should be at least two bays long, but there must be enough one-bay lengths 
to cause breaking of joints. It is not necessary to have every other plank break 
joints; four or five planks of the same length can be laid side by side and the 
next set can break joints with these. Where floor planks are* interrupted by 
pintles they should be fitted under the pintle to some extent, so that their ends 
will rest on the beams. This with the splines and top floors will support them. 
Otherwise they should rest on a stick secured to the adjoining planks by lag 
screws. 

48. Location of Beams. — ^It is inadvisable to have beams at right angles to 
the main transverse beams in a factory — that is, parallel to the sides of the mill. 
One objection to this is, that if they are not at or near Ihe center of the building 
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they cut off the top light. Some architects wrongly place such beams against the 
sides of the building above the windows, and thereby prevent the tops of 
the windows from being as high as they might be, and close to the underside of 
the floor. These beams are hung to the transverse beams by means of the objec- 
tionable hangers already commented upon, and even intermediate transverse 
beams are sometimes hung to them. If the bays are not too wide intermediate 
beams are unnecessary, but architects often make the bays so wide that they are 
compelled to use intermediate beams, and this causes them to run the planks the 
wrong way. 

The tops of the windows can be brought to the underside of the floor by build- 
ing the arch in the next story above. The opening which would thus be made 
above the upper floor is closed by not carrying the arch clear through the wall. 
One course of brick carried down to the springing of the ai ch is sufficient to close 
the opening, and this is supported by an angle iron spanning the window opening 
(Fig. 197). If a straight arch is used this is supported by angles Or other forms of 
structural material. 

The beams are usually made of long-leaf Southern pine, which formerly came 
chiefly from Georgia, but the name Georgia pine’^ is now chiefly a name, as such 
pine comes from any state south of North Carolina, and even from Cuba. Beams 
should be chamfered on the lower edges between bearings for the sake of appear- 
ance, and, some persons have stated, to do away with corners which readily ignite. 

49. Floor Details. — ^Floor planks are made of spruce or pine, planed on three 
sides, grooved for splines, and for appearance slightly bevelled or beaded on 
the bottom edges. The splines are made of clear yellow pine and are always 

X in- and, as already stated, should fit tight enough to require driving in. 
The planks should end on the centers of the beams, and be nailed to each beam 
with two nails of such lengths that two or three inches should penetrate the beams. 

On each side of a room a plank should be left out until the building is well 
dried, as the planks sometimes swell enough to push out the walls. 

On the planks there should be one or two layers of tarred paper, or, better, a 
paper covered with an elastic material which will fit around the nails securing the 
top floor, in order to make the floor waterproof. Such a lining is intended to 
continue to be tight around nails after the floors shrink. 

In Canada, and to some extent in this country, it is the practice to use for 
floors, planks on edge nailed together horizontally. It is not customary to end 
these planks over the beams, but anywhere. This weakens the floor seriously 
and should not be permitted. Sometimes, if such floors are very thick, they are 
not fastened to the beams. 

Top floors are usually of square-edged maple of ^-in. nominal thickness, but 
sometimes thicker. The boards are commonly 5 in. wide and should not be less 
than 6 ft. long. They should be kiln dried, wedged together when laid, nailed 
with two nails 16 in. apart on diagonal lines, with two nails at the end of each 
board independent of the diagonal nailing. Sometimes top floors are laid 
diagonally, but little or nothing is gained by this* and the cost is a little 
more. AH nails should be set and the floor planed if it is not smooih enough 
without it. 

Steel beams are used somewhat in mill construction buildings, but are not 
liked by the insurance companies as well as wood. They tolerate them, however, 
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trusting to sprinklers to keep them eool in case of fire, and consider that a fire 
will be confined to one story. Their advantages are that piers are not cut away 
by their use as in the case of wood and can therefore be narrower, thus increasing 
the window width, and columns can be farther apart. The beams should be laid 
on the walls as the work proceeds, with one brick course fitted around then! in 
the face of the wall, and the pocket thus formed filled with cement grout. The 
brickwork can then proceed and the wall is not reduced in cross-section where the 
beam enters. If steel beams are used, pintles should not be omitted. 

60. Anchoring of Steel Beams. — ^The anchoring of steel beams in walls is not 
quite so desirably accomplished as with wood. The common way is to have a 
couple of short pieces of steel angle riveted vertit.illy to the web near the end of 
the beam to anchor it, and build the beam in as described above. The beam 
can be drawn up to the pintle before tlus is done. If the beam falls in a fire it 
will pry out some of the brickwork. A beam4)0x could be used, as in the case 
of wood beams, and bolted to the lower flange oi the beam before the box is built 




Fig 199. — Pintle design for steel beams. 


into the brickwork. The beam and box could then be slid as the beam is drawn 
up to the pintle. 

Square or rectangular pintles look better with steel beams than round ones, 
as the beam ends fit against them better (Fig. 199). * Sometimes the lower flange 
is bolted to a bracket cast on the bottom of the pintle and sometimes the web is 
bolted to an appropriate projection on the pintle. The best way is to rivet angles 
to the web, and bolt the beams together by means of bolts passing through oblong 
holes cast in the pintle, as in Fig. 199. Care must be taken to have the beam rest 
over the top of the column and avoid transverse stress in the pintle brackets. 

61. Roofs. — ^The remarks on floors will apply to roofs, except that spruce some- 
times warps and turns up its edges so that it may injure the roof paper. The 
standard slope of mill roofs is K iz^* per foot. 

Concerning roof coverings, there are many different makes, any of which will 
be furnished with a guaranty of five or ten years. Tar and gravel are very satis- 
factory and should be five or six plies thick. Thick roof coverings of this kind 
are important in some places on account of their insulating qualities which assist 
in preventing condensation of humid atmosphere on the underside in cold 
weather. 

The undersides of roofs and floors are sometimes painted white, but the cracks 
between the planks make them look bad, although the lighting effect is good. 
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Likewise^ brick walls can be painted, but the natural brick looks better. Brick 
looks best when washed down with acid and oiled. 

52. Columns and Walls. — Columns are usually made of long-leaf Southern 
pine and should be carefully selected for straightness of grain and freedom from 
defects. It is very important that the ends should be square with the axis, and 
when the columns are round this is easily accomplished in the lathe. Wood col- 
umns are often made as small as 6 in. square, but they are very apt to spring and 
in hot factories this is true of columns of any size. Practically, it is better to 
have 8 in. the minimum size. Pipe columns filled with concrete are used, but the 
mutual insurance companies consider wood column® a better fire risk, and where 
the pipe concrete columns are used they prefer to have a reinforcement placed 
inside, this being strong enough to support the load (Fig. 199). The stock com- 
panies do not require this. This type of column without interior reinforcement 
went through the Salem fire successfully. Even with these columns, or those of 
cast iron, pintles should be used. Both ends of pintles should be faced off square 
and likewise the surfaces with which they come in contact, and pintles for square 
columns should have a circular face on which the column rests so that it can be 
faced in a lathe or boring mill (Fig. 198). 

Wood columns were formerly bored and ventilating holes made at top and 
bottom. The benefit of this cannot be identified and the practice has been 
generally abandoned. 

The upper and'lower ends of wood columns should be treated with a preser- 
vative, especially the lower ends, as they are frequently wet from washing the 
floors. 

In building such a factory some designers have slanted the piers between 
windows inward on the outside of the buUding. This is expensive and useless, 
and it should be kept in mind that the center of pressure coming from the weights 
should be as near the center of the foundation as possible. By stepping the 
walls back 4 in. or more at each floor on the inside of the building, or at every 
other floor, this is partly accomplished and the outside of the pier can be kept 
vertical (Fig. 197). If the pier is inclined or made like a stepped buttress on 
the outside, the result is that the foundation will be eccentrically loaded. These 
inclined or buttressed pieces accomplish nothing desirable. 

53. Basement Floors. — If a wood floor is desired in the basement the best 
way is to make a tar concrete and wood floor, as follows: The earth should be 
filled-in layers 6 in. thick and rammed level. On top of this there is to be a layer 

3 in. thick of hot tar concrete laid and rolled firmly and level, the upper in. 
being of fine material laid hot and well rolled to prevent moisture from coming 
through. On this there is to be a layer of unplaned square-edged plank to 

4 in. thick, laid close. The plank should be kyanized or treated with other 
preservative to prevent decay. A top floor is then laid at right angles to the 
plank and well nailed. The plank need not be splined, because there is no chance 
for vertical movement. 

It is not well to use sleepers, as it is difficult to surround them properly with 
tar concrete and diflScult to get them level, and they accomplish nothing^ A floor 
as above described is a heavy solid mass and is bound together by tiie top floor. 
Experience shows that it is satisfactory without being fastened to anything and 
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is suitable for holding any machinery that does not require foundations. It is 
good where wet processes are carried on. 

BUILDIKO TERMS 

Apron, — plain or molded piece of finish below the stool of a window, put on 
to cover the rough edge of the plaster. 

Arcade, — range of arches, supported either on columns or on piers, and 
detached or attached to the wall. 

Arch-bvUress, — Sometimes called a flying buttress; an arch springing from a 
buttress. 

Arch, — ^An arrangement of building materials in the form of a curve which 
preserves its given form when resisting pressure^ and enables it, supported by piers 
or beams, to carry weights. 

Architrave. — The lowest of the principal divisions of an entablature, resting 
immediately on the columns or pilasters. 

Area, — ^A small court, usually be^ow the general surface of the street in front 
of basement or first floor windows; an open space or court witliin a building. 

Ashlar. — The facing ot thin slabs of stone or terra cotta, which covers the 
rough brick and structural steel in the exterior walls of a building. 

Astragal. — A small semi-circular molding, sometimes plain and sometimes 
ornamented. 

Attic. — ^A low story above the main entablature of a building, with walls 
vertical to ceiling; in some building laws defined as any story, in whole or part, 
which is situated in the roof. 

Awning. — A term sometimes used for marquise; any covering intended as a 
screen from the sun, or protection from the rain. 

Axis. — ^A term used by architects for center line. 

Backing of a WaU. — The rough inner face of a wall; earth deposited behind a 
retaining wall, etc. 

Balcony. — ^A projection from the wall of a building, supported by columns, 
consoles or other cantilevers, and usually covered at its extremity by a balustrade. 

Baluster. — ^A small pillar or column of various forms, supporting a rail, used 
in balustrades. 

Balustrade, — ^A series of balusters connected by a rail. 

Basement, — ^The lower part of a building, usually part cf the basement is 
below the grade of the lot. 

Base Molding, — The moldings immediately above the floor. 

Bay. — The wall space between two columns; the whole space between column 
centers. 

Bay Window. — ^Any window projecting outward from the wall of a building 
and commencing from the ground. If they are supported on projecting corbels, 
they are called oriel windows. * 

Beam. — ^A piece of timber, steel or other material, placed across an opening 
or from post to postf to support a load. 

Bearing. — ^The portion of a beam, or truss, dtc., that rests on the supports. 

Bearing Wall. — ^^wall which supports the floors or roof in a building. 

Bed. — ^The borisontal surfaces on which the stones or bricks are laid in a wall 
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Belt . — course of stones or brick projecting from the face of a brick or stone 
wall. 

Blocking. — course of stones or other material crowning the top of a wall. 

Bond. — The connection between bricks, stones or other materials formed by 
lapping them upon one another in carrying up the work, so as to form a single mass 
of waD. 

Brace . — ^Any inclined member introduced in a truss or frame to stiffen it. 

Bracket. — ^A supporting piece under a cornice, or other projection; see also 
corbel, console, modillion, respond — all varieties of brackets. 

Break. — ^Any projection from the general surface of wall. 

Bridging. — A method of stiffening floor joists n partition studs by fitting 
pieces in between. In steel work, cross diaphragms are used for the same 
purpose. 

Bucks. — The rough frame for doors or other openings in partitions, erected 
before partitions, and to which the jambs and trims are attached 

BuHrjoint. — Where the ends of two pieces of any material butt together. 

Buttress. — Masonry projecting from a wall to gain additional strength against 
the thrust of a roof or vault. 

Buttress^ Flying. — A detached buttress or pier of masonry at some distance 
from a wall and connected to the wall by an arch or part of an arch. 

Caisson. — ^A sunken panel or coffer in ceilings, vaults and domes; the term 
is also used for concrete cylindrical foundations or tubular piers filled with 
concrete. 

Camber. — The convexity sometimes placed in beams or trusses to prevent 
them becoming concave under their loads. 

Canopy . — ^An ornamental covering over a niche; a name sometimes given to 
a marquise. 

Cantilever . — ^A projecting beam or truss, sometimes called console or bracket. 

Capital . — The upper part of a column, pilaster or pier, usually ornamented 
with moldings or foliage or these combined. 

Casement . — ^A window, the sash of which is hinged to the vertical sides of the 
frame into which it is fitted. 

Causeway . — ^A raised or paved way. 

Ceiling . — The upper horizontal or curved surface of a room or hall, opposite 
the floor, which conceals or ornaments the construction of the floor above, or that 
of the roof. 

Chamfer. — ^To bevel the edge of anything originally right-angled; to round off 
or bevel an edge to fit on or into a connecting piece. 

Class. — Class A, class B, etc., designated by the building codes for a building, 
denotes the character of its construction, under certain limiting conditions of 
fireproofness and beauty. 

Coat. — ^A thickness or covering of paint, plaster or other work, done at one 
time. 

Coffar.-^A sunken panel. See Caisson. 

Coffer Dam, — ^A frame surrounding an excavation; or a frame placed imwater, 
the water inride the frame being pumped out to build masonry piers. 
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Cdumn, — Generally any body which supports another in a vertical direction. 
An architectural column is composed of three parts; the base, the shaft and the 
capital. See Post. 

Concrete, — k mass composed of cement, sand and broken stone or gravel, 
making an artificial stone. 

Conductor, — A pipe to convey the rain water to the sewer system; sometimes 
termed “leader” or “downspout.” 

Conduit, — recess left in the concrete work of the floor system to receive 
piping; a metal pipe arranged for electric wiring or terra cotta blocks arranged for 
the same purpose. 

Console, — The enriched vertical bracket under the cornice of an entablature, 
or under cornice of doors and windows. See Bracket and Cantilever. 

Coping, — ^The highest and covering course of masonry in a wall. 

Corbel, — A projection from a wall to form a support, generally ornamented. 

Cornice, — ^Any molded projection which crowns or finishes a wall. 

Corridor. — The passage-way which gives communication between the various 
parts of a building. 

Countersink, — The cavity for the reception of a plate, or the he^d of a screw 
or bolt, so that it will not project beyond the face of the work. 

Course, — ^A continued layer of bricks, stones, terra cotta, slate, shingles, etc. 

Court, — ^An uncovered area in front, behind, or in the center of a building. 

Cove. — The curved, concave portion of a cornice or ceiling as distinguished 
from the square parts or corners. Cove-molding, cove-ceiling, etc., refer to the 
concave portion of the molding, ceiling, etc. 

Cradling. — ^A name applied to the pieces which the expanded metal or other 
lathing is fastened to in building large interior cornices or vaulted ceilings. 

Cupola, — ^A small room, circular or polygonal, located on the top of a dome. 

Curb, — The dividing line between the sidewalk and the street, the edge of an 
opening in a floor. 

Curtain WaU , — ^A non-bearing wall built between columns. 

Dome, — The projection on the top of buildings in the form of an inverted cup. 

Dormer, — ^The projection from the inclined surface of a roof to form a room 
within, contains one or more windows and has a roof of its own. 

Dovetailing, — ^Th6 method of joining boards or other material together, the 
joints, tooth shaped or dovetail shape, fitting into each other. 

Dowel, — ^A pin used in the joining of two pieces of material for the purpose of 
holding them in place. 

Drainage, — Relates to system of pitched roofs or floors, gutters, downspouts, 
conduits, etc., for the purpose of shedding water from roofs or floors. 

Drtp.— The member projecting from a wall or comice for throwing off water, 
drop by drop. 

Ducts, — ^The flue or passage-way through which the ventilation or hearing is 
conveyed to the different parts of a building or group of buildings. 

Eaves, — The lowest edges of the inclined sides of a roof which project beyond 
the face of the wall. 

Elevation,^The dratring of the external walls of a building; the vertical pro- 
jection of any member or structure; the distance from datum to a given bei|^t. 
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EnUMatvre , — The whole of the parts of an order of architecture, supported 
by columns, pilasters or piers. It consists of three parts: architrave, frieze, 
and cornice. 

E$calaiar . — moving stairway. 

Extrados, — The exterior or convex curve of an arch or vaulting surface. 

Fascia, — flat, broad member slightly projecting from the face of an entabla- 
ture or wall. 

Filler Wall, — ^A term in some municipal building laws for a non-bearing wall 
between columns and supported at each floor; a partition. 

Fireproofing, — Generally speaking is of two kinds, the constructive and the 
applied; the constructive kind being of two classes, the terra cotta or burnt clay 
products and the concrete ; the applied being simply some form of wire lathing and 
plaster. 

Fishrjoint. — ^A splice where the pieces are joined end to evX aiid connected 
by pieces of wood or steel placed on each side and bolted to the pieces joined. 

Flashing, — Pieces of copper, tin, etc., let into the joints of a wall so as to lap 
over the metal of gutters or roof material; or any pieces used at the junction of 
different pieces to prevent leaking. 

Floating, — The equal spreading of plaster or cement on a surface by means of 
a board, called a float. 

Footings, — The projecting courses at the base of a wall or column to spread 
the load over a greater area. 

Foundation, — The sub-structure on which a building rests, parts of which are 
footings or grillage. 

Frame, — ^A term used extensively in building with a qualifying noun as 
window frame, steel frame; when used in specifications as a verb, it relates to the 
connections of various members. 

Frieze, — The middle part of an entablature, the under part being the archi- 
trave, the upper the cornice. 

Furring, — To bring an uneven to an even surface. Wood strips are used to 
which lath is applied or on which the finished floor is laid. 

Gable, — The walls at the ends of a building directly under the sloping roof 
planes. Ordinarily the shape is triangular. 

Gallery, — ^A long passage looking down into another part of a building; very 
long rooms used for purposes of state or the exhibition of pictures. 

Girder, — ^A large timber or steel member, either single or built up, used to 
support floors or walls over an opening. 

Grade, — The term used to denote the established street and sidewalk planes 
or surfaces; the natural surface of the ground or finished surface of the ground, 
where it is cut away or added to; the elevation above Klatum. 

OriUage, — ^A combination of beams laid transversely in the several tiers, the 
deepest beams being used in the top tier. 

Grillage Girder. — ^A built girder used where the heaviest rolled shape would 
be inadequate. 

Grain, — ^The intersection of two vaulting surfaces. 

Grain Bib,— A vaulting rib that is placed at the ihtersection of vaulting 
surfaces, ^ 
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Ground Floor. — ^The floor of a building on a level, or nearly so, with the ground. 

Grounds. — Pieces of wood placed around openings, etc., to which the trim 
may be nailed. They also serve as a guide to finishing the plaster. 

Grout. — Mortar made so thin by adding water that the mixture will run into 
joints or cavities of the mason-work, and fill it up solid. 

Gutter. — The channel for carrying off rain water from the roofs. 

Hall. — room or passage-way at the entrance to a building; a large foom 
used as a place of assemblage. 

Headers. — Stones or brick extending over the thickness of a wall; also the large 
beams into which other pieces are framed to provide openings for stairs, chim- 
neys, etc. 

Head Room. — ^The distance between the top of finished floor and the finished 
side of a fireproofed beam or girder in floor above. 

H&rring’^oue TTorA;.— Bricks, tile or other materials laid diagonally. 

Hip. — ^The external angle formed b> two irn iined sides of a roof. 

Hip Rafter. — ^The rafter under the hip of a roof, which receives the jack 
rafters or purlins. ^ 

Intrados. — The interior or concave curve of an arch, sometimes called the 
soffit of the arch. 

Jack. — ^An instrument for raising heavy loads, either by a crank, screw thread 
or by hydraulic power. 

Jack Rafter. — ^A short rafter in hip-roof work. 

Jamb. — ^The side posts or lining of a doorway or opening. The jambs of a 
window outside of the frame are called reveals. 

Key-stone. — ^The stone placed in the center of the top of an arch. 

King-post Truss. — A truss framed with one tie member in the center. 

Knee. — ^A member placed diagonally between a post or wall and joist or truss 
to relieve the weight or secure rigidity. 

Lath. — Strips of wood nailed to furring strips on which the plaster is spread. 

Lattice. — ^Any work of wood or metal made by crossing laths, rods or bars 
and forming a network. 

Leanrto. — ^A small building whose rafters pitch or lean against another build- 
ing, or against a wall. 

Lintel. — The horizontal piece which covers the opening of door, window or 
other opening to carry the weight of walls above. 

Lobby. — ^An open space surrounding a range of chambers, or seats in a theater; 
a small hall or waiting room. 

Lomers or Louvres. — ^The inclined slats spaced at intervals to admit a free 
current of air and at the same time exclude the rain, used most frequently in 
monitors. 

Lug. — The part of a sill on which the wall rests, or the part of a lintel which 
rests on the wall; used by structural engineers to refer to a projection. 

Mansard. — ^A roof formed of four contiguous planes inclined to each other. 
The Amplest form of mansard is where the apparent roof is inclined to the vertical 
and one or more stories are formed in it. 

Occasionally used for the flange” of buckled plates. 
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Marquee, — ^The hood or canopy projecting over a carriage or other entrance 
to a building as a protection from the weather. 

Mezzanine , — ^Prom an Italian word meaning '^middle,” a low story between 
two regular floors. 

MUer , — ^Two pieces at right angles to each other with ends cut at 45® form a 
miter. A miter joint is one made at an angle of 45®. 

ModiUion , — The ornamental bracket under the cornice of an entablature. 

Monitor, — That portion of a building extending above the main roof for the 
purpose of ventilating or lighting the interior; the British term is ‘‘lantern.^^ 

MvUiony Munion, — The vertical post or posts which divide a window space 
or other openings into two or more divisions. 

Muntin, — The bars which divide a sash. 

Newel, — ^The vertical post round which the treads and risers of a circular stair 
wind and to which they are attached. 

Newel Poet, — ^The post placed at the lowest step of a stair to which the hand- 
rail abuts or from which it starts. 

Nosings, — The rounded and projecting edges of the treads of a stair, or the 
edge of a landing. 

Offsets , — ^When the face of a wall grows higher and thinner, the jogs are called 
offsets. 

Oriel , — recessed window that ordinarily projects beyond the exterior face 
of the wall, is in plan octagonal or hexagonal, is commonly corbelled or cantilev- 
ered out. One starting from its own foundation is usually called a bay window. 

OvilookerSf Outrigger,^. — ^A cantilever to build the cornice on or onto which to 
hang the cornice. 

Panel , — The space included between four columns of a building generally 
rectangular in plan; commonly referring to the surface of wood or other material 
recessed between four pieces, such as the panels of a door or wainscoting. 

Parapet , — A low wall along the edge of roof or terrace. 

Partitions , — The dividing wall between rooms; in modern office building work 
composed of hollow tile and plastered both sides. 

Party Wall , — ^A wall built upon the dividing line between adjoining buildings 
for their common use. 

Pent House , — ^The roof houses on office buildings, covering stairways, elevator 
shafts, etc., irrespective of the shape of the roof. 

Pier , — ^The part of a wall between windows and doors; any detached mass of 
masonry to support an arch, girder or column. 

Pilaster, — k flat, square column attached to the wall and projecting from it 
one-sixth to one-fourth of its width. 

Pile , — ^Timber or concrete shafts sunk into soft ground upon which founda- 
tions are built. 

Pin , — ^A cylindrical piece of wood, steel or other material, used to hold two 
or more members together by passing through a hole in each of them. 

Pitch of a Boqf, — The proportion obtained by dividing the height by the span, 
as one-half, one-third pitch, etc. 

Plaster, — ^A mixture of lime, hair and sand, to cover lath work for interior walls 
and oeflings. 
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Parch, — covered erection forming a shelter to the entrance of a building. 

Portal. — The arch over a door or gate. 

Portal Bracing, — system of indirect bracing used where the existence of 
doors, openings, etc., prohibit the more direct web system. 

Post. — Generally any vertical piece whose function is to sustain a vertical 
load; in structural work, members composed of single angles, rolled shapes, or 
built-up sections and carrying stresses in compression, whether inclined or vertical 
are designated as posts or columns. 

Purlins, — Steel shapes or timbers extending from truss to truss or between 
rafters and supporting the roof covering. 

Qmen-post Truss. — ^A truss framed with two vertical tie members. 

Rafters. — The joists to which the roof boards are nailed. 

Ramp. — ^An inclined roadway. 

Random Work. — ^A term used for Frtoncs fitted together at random without 
any attempt at laying them in courses. 

Range Work. — ^Ashlar laid in horizontal courses, same as coursed ashlar. 

Respond. — ^A corbel or bracket from which an arch or vault springs. 

Return. — ^The continuation of a molding, projection, etc., in an opposite 
direction. 

Reveal. — The vertical sides of an opening, between the front of the wall and 
the frame; used also to designate the return of a pilaster or pier, between the face 
of the pilaster or pier and the main wall face. 

Ridge. — ^The top of a roof which rises to an acute angle. 

Riser. — ^The vertical board under the tread in stairs. 

Roof. — The covering or upper part of any building. 

Roofing. — The material put on a roof to make it watertight. 

Rubble Work. — Masonry of rough, undressed stones. 

Saddle. — ^The coping on the apex of a roof; sometimes used instead of ‘‘cricket.’^ 

Saddle Rod, Saddle Bar. — Bars staying the two lines of purlins next to the 
ridge; stay bars holding mullions in place, etc. 

Sash. — ^The framework which holds the glass in a window. 

Scarf. — ^The joint in timber construction to make two pieces appear as one; 
in steel, when two plates are lapped, one edge is thinned down to a feather edge 
or ** scarfed^’ so that the two surfaces will be brought into the same plane. 

Scuttle. — ^A framed opening, with its cover, through a roof. 

Sheet Piling. — Planking or specially devised shapes driven close together to 
form a temporary wall about an excavation. 

Shore. — ^A piece of timber placed in an oblique direction to support a building 
or wall temporarily while it is being repaired or altered. 

• Sm . — ^The piece which forms the bottom of a door or window opening, or of a 
panel. * 

Skewback. — ^The inclined stone from which the arch springs; in structural 
work, the shelf a'ngle from which the arch springs. 

Skylight. — ^A frame sui)porting glass sash, placed in a roof to light passages 
or rooms below. 

Bleeper. — ^Timber laid on the ground to receive joists or pieces of wood 
imbedded in concrete to which finished floors may be nailed. 
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Soffit, — The concave surface of an arch; the under horizontal face or surface 
of an architrave or of a lintel or cornice. 

Span, — ^The distance between the supports of a beam, girder, arch, truss, etc. 

Spandrel, — ^Those portions of the exterior walls, side or court walls, which lie 
between the piers and between the window spaces of the successive stories. 

Specification, — description of the kind, quality and quantity of materials 
and workmanship that are to govern the fabrication and erection of a building. 

Spire, — ^The pyramidal apex of a tower. 

Staging, — structure of posts and boards for supporting workmen and mate- 
rial in building. 

Stairs, — ^A series of steps supported by ^^stair-stringers or “ stair-horses.'’ 
The beams to which the stair-stringers connect are called “stair-headers." 

Stanchion otStancheon, — A. name sometimes used for a column or post. 

Stik, — The upright piece in framing or paneling. 

Stretcher, — ^A brick or block of masonry laid lengthwise of a wall. 

Stucco, — ^Any material used as a covering for walls, put on wet and drying 
hard and durable. The term is usually used for out-of-door work. 

Studs, — The small timbers used in partitions and outside wooden walls, to 
which the laths and boards are nailed. 

Surface, — To make plane and smooth. 

Templet, — ^A form to lay out work; piece of timber or ^tone to distribute pres- 
sures over a larger area. When applied to steel, the templets are known as “bear- 
ing plates" or “slabs" as the case may be. 

Terra Cotta, — Baked clay of a fine quality. 

Threshold, — The strip of wood or other material under a door. 

Tie, — k timber, rod, chain, etc., binding two bodies together. 

Tiks, — Flat pieces of burned clay, to cover roofs, floors, fireplaces, etc. 

Tongue, — ^A projection of a board or other material, to be inserted in a groove. 

Tower, — ^An elevated building, usually placed on a main building. Sometimes 
crowned with a spire or cupola. Towers are circular or polygonal in plan. 

Transom, — The bar or horizontal construction which divides a window, 
commonly applied to the sash over the door. 

Tread, — The horizontal part of a step of a stair. 

Trimmer, — ^The beam or joist into which a header is framed. 

Upset, — ^To thicken and shorten, as by hammering a heated bar of steel on 
the end. 

Valley, — ^The intersection formed by the re-entrant angle of two inclined 
planes of a roof. 

VaUey Rafter. — ^The rafter immediately under the valley and to which the 
jack rafters or purlins connect. ^ 

VavU , — ^An arched ceiling or roof over an apartment; a place specially 
designed for storage. 

Veneer, — ^An outer facing of brick, stone or other material placed on a wall 
for protection or decoration and not for skengtk ^ 

Vent, — A conduit for carrying off foul air. 

. Vestibule, — ^An anti-hall, lobby, or porch. 

Wainscot, — ^The wooden lining of walls, generally in panels. 
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Wdlirbearing , — tenn to denote that the floor systems are carried on masonry 
and not on a steel frame. The floor may be wall-bearing^' on the outside walls* 
and the interior supported by steel colunms. 

Wall Plales , — Pieces of timber, or steel which are placed on top of walls to 
form the support of the roof of a building. 

Water Table,— k slight projection of the wall on the outside of a wall a few 
feet above the ground as a protection against rain. 

Wing . — ^An offset of the main building. 
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ROOF TRUSSES— GENERAL DESIGN 

1« Roof Trusses in General. — roof truss is a framework designed to support 
the roof covering or ceiling over large rooms, thereby avoiding the use of interior 
columns. Figure 1 shows the relative position of the roof trusses, the walls of the 
building, and the roof covering. 

When the nature of the supporting forces is such that the reactions are verti- 
cal under vertical loading, or the reactions due to inclined loading can be deter- 
mined by the methods of simple statics, the framework is known as a simple 



truss.^’ Where the reactions are inclined, even under vertical loading, and where 
they can not be deto’mined by simple statics, the framework is known as an 
*'aroh/' The discussion of this chapter will be confined to simple trusses; arches 
will be considered in chapter on ^'Arched Roof Trusses.’^ 

Simple roof trusses can be further divided into two classes based on the 
metiiods of supporting the trusses. In one class can be placed the ^sses which 
are supported on rigid waHs of masonry, or other materhd forming a wall which is 
dlrfe to resist lateral forces without ad^tional bracing. In a second dass eon be 
placed the trusses which are supported on steel columns oarryxng a li|^t curtain 
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wall in addition to the trusses. The construction of these columns is such that, 
unaided, they do not offer any considerable resistance to lateral forces. To secure 
a rigid structure, it is necessary to join the trusses and the columns by a membei: 
known as a ^*knee-bface,'^ thus forming a rigid framework which is known as 
a “knee-braced bent.” Further discussion of this type of structure is given in the 
chapter entitled: “Detailed Design of a Truss with Knee-braces.” 



FiCk 2. Fio 3 



In general, a roof truss should consist of a simple framework composed prefer- 
ably of a system of triangles. The members of the framework are usually so 
arranged that they are in direct tension or compression. Trusses composed of 
a single web-system, as shown in Fig. 2(a), are preferable to those with a double 
web-system, as shown in Fig. 2(6). The stresses in the truss of Fig. 2(a) are read- 
ily determined by the principles of simple statics. In the truss of Fig. 2(6), the 
stresses are statically indeterminate. An exact determination of the stresses 
can be made, but the work of stress calculation is long and tedious. Approxi- 
mate methods of stress calculation are generally used, but as the distribution of 
the load to the various members is uncertain, such methods are unsatisfactory. 

Figure 3 shows the component parts of a truss. The names of the several 
parts are indicated in position. As shown on Fig. 3, the upper members are 
known as the top chords, or rafters, and the lower members are known as the 
bottom chords, or tie beams. The interior compression members are known as 
struts, and the interior tension members are known as ties. Points of mtersec- 
tion of chord members are known as joints, and the distance between ^jaeent 
joints is known as a panel, or panel length. A sag tie is a member provided to 
form a support for a long horizontal member which would deflect excessively 
under its own w^ht if not so supported. 

8. Form of Trusses, — rA great variety of trusses are used in building construc- 
tion, the form depending upon the character of the roof covering and the architeo- 
turai features of the structure. Figure 4 shows some of the forms of simple 
trusses in common use for trusses supported on rigid walls. Types of knee- 
braced bents and arches are sbown in later chapters. 

In Fig. 4 the forms shown in Hgs. (a) to (m) are well adapted to construction 
in steel, wbilo those of F%s, (n) to (g) are suited for construction in wood, Tlie 
trusses of iigs. (a) to (m) are so arranged that the compression membeie, iribowp 
by the heavy lines, are the the tt^^ the mm^ 

light Thismult^ 

eiple f<n‘ a requires 4|i[qaler 
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for ft given stress than a tension member. Also, the greater the length of a 
compression member, the greater the required area. 

In the trusses of Figs, (n) to (q), the top and bottom chord members and the 
interior diagonals are usually made of wood, while the vertical tension members 
wre made of steel rods. Since compression joints between wooden members are 
easier to frame than tension joints, or splices, it follows that these types are well 
adapted for construction in wood. 
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The form of truss is depeudeot to some extent upon the span length, fot in 
iuder to avoid bending stresses in the top chord, it is desirable to have a pan^ 
pmnt of the truss directly under each purhn. To avoid the use of excessive areas 
in the top (dbord sections, it vdll probably be best to Uodt the length pf iimA tium- 
bers to about 8 ft. as a maximum. With this IknltaijPib the advis^b maximum 
spaml f« the seVwal types shown in Hg. 4 are about as follotsa: Sigs. (a) wtd (s), 
80 (c) anil (g), 40 ft,; <b) and (/), 60 to 60 fi; (4) and (A), 70 to 80 |t.; aa^ 

(jDjflDiaOOft Thefm^ahowninllgs. (A), aod(m) eaabeuiMdfcMrspant 
4|{f«aBiMlto40ft.byiraiyi&gthenumber(tfpa9p^ Woodmtr«weafi4ihe1^ 
JhMtb hkTSgiC {n) ^ («} oah be used for spans up to aboitt 25 <» 8o lb, 
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those of Figs, (p) and (g) can be used for spans of from 20 to 80 ft, by varying the 
number of panels. 

The type of truss to be used with a given roof covering is determined by the 
allowable slope of roof for the roof covering in question. Table 1 gives the mini* 
mum allowable slope of roof for some of the common types of roof coverings^ 

^ABLE 1 


Asphalt or asbestos . . ; 

Corrugated steel 

Slate 

Tar and gravel 

Tile 

Tin 

Wood shingles on sheathing 


Rise Ks of Spas# 

Rise of span. 

Rise M to ^ of span# 

flat, or sufficient slop# for dramage.^ 

Rise }4 of span. 

All slopes. 

Rise yi of span. 


The trusses shown in Figs. (1), (m), and (g) are suitable for tar and gravel, 
or for tin roofs. For tbrtse types of covering it is necessary to give the roof only 
enough slope to provide proper drainage. A slope of more than 1 in. to the foot 
is not desirable for a gravel and tar roofing, due to the fact that the material will 
flow when laid, and that intense summer heat will also cause it to flow if the slope 
is greater than that mentioned. All of the other forms shown in Fig, 4 are 
adaptable to roofs with a rise equal to fiom H H of the span. 

Trusses with a cambered lower chord, as shown in Figs, (e) to (A) inclusive, are 
used for the sake of appearance. A long line of trusses with exposed horizontal 
chords appear to sag. This effect can be overcome by cambering the lower chord# 
In other cases the architectural treatment of the ceiling calls for a cambered truss. 
Where a moderate camber is required, one of the forms shown in Fig. 4 can be 
used. In churches and similar structures, the architectural treatment often 
calls for an ornamental truss, which is considered in the chapter on Ornamental 
Roof Trusses.” 

In general it can be said that the selection of the type of truss is just as impor- 
tant as any other feature of the design. Having fixed upon the span length and 
the height of truss, that type of framing should be adopted in which the members 
are well placed with respect to the loads which are to be carried. 

S. Pitch of Roof Trims. — The pitch of a roof truss is usually defined as the 
ratio of the height, or rise, of the truss to the span length, and is usually designated 
by a fraction. Thus in the truss of Fig. 3, suppose the height to be 13 ft. and the 
span to be 60 ft. As defined above 

In the preceding artide the effect of chaiaoter of roof covering <m tiie ratio 
of rifle to span length has been oonddered. As tike latoh of roof, as defined above, 
is tite same as tiie rise divided by the span, the values given in Tetde 1 wiU 
indicate the dedraUe pteh of a roof truss for a given roof eoverbig. 

'' Ihflpit^oftiwtrdisshc^alsobedetennhiedvrithrefsrenoetotissleads to 
beeanied. Asilioepbythetsdklesof^nd and enow kMtd given in AxfafcifNiairi 

|j|r A wof witii a H fibs * ^ ^ 

a«rfeM''tlMAdiievrMia)|flr AlsetltiiatMflsasitttbetMg^ 
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pitch are lessr than those oi Hot pitch. However, in trusses of H pitch, the 
interior compression members are somewhat shorter than those in trusses of H 
pitch, which results in a considerable saving in material, in spite of the greater 
stress. Trusses of H pitch have greatly mcreased stresses, which call for added 
material in spite of the reduced length of the compression members. Considering 
all factors, it seems that the truss of pitch is the most economical. 

4 . Spacing of Trusses. — The theoretical spacing of trusses for least total cost 
of trusses, purlins, and roof covering depends upon the relative cost of the compo- 
nent parts. As the spacing increases, the cost of the trusses per unit of covered 
area will decrease, as small changes in spacing have little effect on the weight of a 
truss; the cost therefore varies inversely as the spacing. The size of purlin is 
determined by the moment to be earned; this varies 19 the square of the span. 
Therefore the cost of the purlins can be considered to vary as the square of the 
spacing. The roof covering cost varies directly as the spacing To determine 
the theoretically most economical spacing, all of these factors must be given 
proper consideration. 

The relation between the quantities given above for minimum cost can be 
eaepressed approximately in the following manner- 

As stated above, the cost of the trusses can be assumed to vary Inversely as 

k 

the spacing of the trusses, which relation can be written, t == * where t « cost 

s 

of trusses per sq. ft. of roof, A; =* a constant, and s = spacing of trusses. Again, 
the cost of the purlins varies directly as the square of the spacing of trusses, or 
p ^ ns*, where p « cost of purlins per sq. ft. of roof, n = a constant, and s = 
spacing of trusses. Also, the cost of roof covering varies directly as the spacing 
of trusses, or c = ms, where c - cost of roofing per sq. ft. of roof, m = a constant, 
and s s spacing of trusses. If X be the total cost of the roof, per sq. ft., we have 

X = t + p + C^^- +718^ + 1718 
8 

By the methods of the Differential Calculus it can be shown that the relation 
existing between the terms of the above expression at the time the cost of the roof 
is a minimum is 

t s® 2 p ' 4 * c 

That is, for least cost, the spacing of trusses must be such that the cost of the 
trusses per sq, ft. of roof is equal to twice the cost of the purlins per sq. ft. of roof 
plus the cost of roof covering per sq. ft. of roof. 

The relation given above can not be used directly for the determination of 
the truss spacing for the spacing does not appear in the equation. However, by 
means of the above expression, a given design can be tested out to see if it answers 
the theoretical conditions. A study of the formula will aid in forming .condiu- 
sions regarding the proper kuss spacing. 

Tbe cost of materials and labor is such that the cost of the trusses per sq. ft. 
of roof is usually several times greater than that of the purlins. Roof covering 
eoste vary the nature of the covering,, but will probably not exceed that of 
the facti^ point toward a rather wide spacing of trusses, in order 

to mcsim leeac&nnni economiy. If it wm possible to obtain roBed sectsmks whkii 
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would provide exactly the required areas for all truss members, it would be possi- 
ble to use rather a small truss spacing. But as can be seen from the design given 
in the chapters on the design of steel and wooden roof trusses, the sizes of many 
members are determined by the specifications, or by the requirements of standard 
practice. These requirements add considerably to the weight of the structure. 
From this discussion it can be seen that the cost of the trusses controls the econ- 
omy of the design, and the spacing of the trusses should be determined accordingly. 

Comparative estimates of cost, made by comparing the total cost of roof 
trusses of the same span length but with varying spacing indicate that for spans 
up to 50 ft. the most economical spacing is about 15 ft. for light loads (about 30 
lb. per sq. ft.), or about of the span. < For sp^r** of from 50 to 100 ft., the spac- 
ing should be about of the span for the shorter spans and about ^ of the span 
for the longer spans, or from 15 to 20 ft. In many cases local conditions govern 
and determine the spacing of the trusses regardless of the economical conditions. 

5. Spacing of Purlms.--^he spacing of the p irlins is governed to a large extent 
by the roof covering, and to some extent by the type of roof truss. In the first 
place, the strength of the* roof covering, considered as a beam spanning the dis- 
tance between purlins, determines the allowable span of the roofing, and iipi the 
second place, the position of the joints of the truss determines the possible points 
of support for purlins, and in this way determines the possible span of the roof 
covering. ‘^This assumes that the top chord of the truss acts only as a compression 
member. ‘In some cases where the type«of the truss is such that the distance 
between top chord joints is greater than the allowable span of the roof covering, 
purlins are placed at points between the chord joints. This arrangement has the 
disadvantage of subjecting the chord section to bending as well as direct stress, ' 
for the chord section must act as a beam as well as a chord member. But this 
is probably offset by the saving in weight of purlins made possible by the use of^ 
smaller closely-spaced sections. 

Roof coverings are often laid on sheatliing, which is in turn supported by 
rafters laid parallel to the top chord of the truss and resting on purlins. By using 
suitable rafters, the purlin spacing can be made as desired. This construction 
b apt to result in a heavy roof. To avoid this, the sheathing is sometimes laid 
directly on the purlins, thus limiting the spacing of purlins 
to the safe span of the sheathing. This safe span is to 
be determined with reference to the bending stress in 
the sheathing, and also with respect to the allowable 
deflection of the sheathing, for in some cases the roof 
covering, as tile or slate, is likely to crack if the 
sheathing is subjected to excessive deflection. The 
allowable deflection is about J^oo of the clear span. 

Figure 5 shows an inclined beam subjected to a 
vertical uniform load of u^lb. per ft. of beam. Assdming Fio. 5. 

that the sheathing is continuous over several purlins, 
the Tnaximum moment is JIf « Ho and the fil^r stress is given by the 

formula / « ^ • Placing the value of iif in the formula for fiber stress aii4 

solving for f , the limiting span length, we have, for a rectangular section ^ Vddth 
b and depth 
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, /5 

^ = b IT V 

In terms of the fiber stress, the deflection of a rectangular beam under a uniform 
load is given by the formula ^ ® 24 ^ where E is the modulus of elasticity of 

the material, and the other terms have the same values as before. Substituting 
in this expression the value of /, and solving for Z, the limiting span, we find for 
an allowable deflection of Keo of span, that 

\46 w / 

The smaller of the values given by the above equations is the allowable span for 
the sheathing under consideration. Table 2 gives the limiting spans for sheathing 
in common use for several load capacities and varying slope of roof, as determined 
by the above equations. 

r 

i 

Table 2. — ^Limiting Spans for 1-in. Sheathing for Various Load (vAPArjTiEs and 

Slopes 

/ « 1,000 lb. per sq. in.; ^ =» 1,000,000 lb. per sq. in.; d - I in. 

(Limiting spans given in feet) 



No 3«. — ^0pper values * limiting span in feet due to bending. Lowej vidues « 


baiting span in feet due to deflection. 

For limiting spans due to fiber st resses other than 1,000 lb. per se^ in., multiply 
Upper values in table by the raiao \/r^* 
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For limiting spans due to deflection for values o f E other than 1,000,000 lb. per 
sq. in., multiply lower values in table by the ratio Vt 

E 1|00U|UUU 

For limiting spans for sheathing of other than i m. thickness, mtiltipty values 
given in the table directly by the thickness of the sheathing in inches. 

The limiting span for corrugated steel roofing, considered as a horizontal beam, 
is given by the Rankine formula as 

f==(0.178^)^ 

where S ** working stress in lb. per sq. in., h ^ depth of corrugations in inches, 
b = width of sheet in inches, t *= thickness of sl^e-^t in inches, w « safe load in lb. 
per ft., uniform load, and I * allowable span in feet. Table 3 gives the allowable 
spans of corrugated steel for several load capacities per sq. ft. of roof. The values 
are computed from the above formula. 

Table 3. — ^Limiting Spans fob Corrugated Steel 
From Formula I ~ 


S - 12,000 lb. per sq. in.; 6 * 12 in.; ^ in. 


Gage 

t 

(m) 

Values of 1 m feet 

ic = 20 

w =*» 25 

j 

to « 30 

u> = 40 

IP « 50 

w «* 60 

16 

'He 

7 08 

6 32 

5 77 

5 00 

4 47 

4 08 

18 

Ho 

6 32 

5 65 

5.16 

4 47 

4 00 

3 65 

20 

Ho 

5 50 

4 91 

4 48 

3 88 

3 47 

3 17 

22 

Ho 

5 00 

4 47 

4 08 

3 54 

3 16 

2 88 

24 

Ho 

4 49 

4 01 

3 66 

3 17 

2 84 

2 59 


6. Spacing of Girts. — Girts are members, sinodlar to purlins, which are used 
to support the siding in a building in which the walls are formed by siding or 
corrugated steel carried on the columns which support the roof trusses. The 
design of girts is carried out by the same methods as given in the following chap- 
ter for purlins. 

The spacing of girts is governed by the same considerations as given in the 
preceding article for purlins. AUowable spacing of girts can be determined by 
the tables of the preceding article. Design methods are given in Art. 

7. Purlin and Girt Details and Connection8.-^Wooden purlins can be made 
up of a single piece, or can be built up by spacing several nanfow peces akia by 
side. When propwly fastened together, either by nailing or boltiiig, bu0b*Up 
beams are equally as strong as a single piece, and are cheaper and earier to obtain. 
Such purlins are used either with wooden or steel roof trusses. 

The! conneotion of wooden purlins to the roof truss depends fipon the type 
of roof construction and the kind cd tn|}8s. For wooden trusses^ poxiin eO^^ieo^ 
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Horn of the type shown in Fig. 6 are in common use. In Fig. (a) the purlin is 
placed out the top of the chord section. This is often done when a deep roof 
covering is not undesirable. The purlin is held in position and prevented from 
overturning by means of a block or short piece of angle nailed or bolted to the 
top chord, as shown in Fig. (a). Where the depth of the roof construction is 



limited, the connection shown in Fig (6) is used. The purlin is suspended by 
means of a strap hanger, or by means of one of the patent hangers. Figures (c) 
and (d) show details of connections at the apex of the truss and at the wall. For 
the design of such connections see Art. 27. Figure (c) shows a type of connection 
used for wooden purlins on steel roof trusses. A short clip angle is riveted to the 
top chord and the purlin is fastened to this clip angle by means of J[a£^ screws. 

Purlins for steel roof trusses are generally made of rolled sections, althou^Tm 
some cases wooden purlins are used, as shown by the detail of Fig. 6(e). The 
rolled sections most used as purlins are the I-beam, the channel, and the angle. 
T-bars and Z-bars are sometimes used, but their use is limited, as Z-bars are hard 
to obtain, and the T-bar is not an ideal beam section. In selecting rolled sections 
from the steel handbooks, it is best to use the section of minimum weight for any 
given depth, as these sections are stock sizes and are easily obtained. A list of 
standard sections is given in Art. 10. 

Figure 7 gives details of I-beam, channel, and angle purlin connections. 
Figure (a) shows an I-beam connection. The connection is made by rivets o r 
field bolte. Figure (&) shows the usual type of connections for angles aSSTSSn- 
neiSr^ clip ang^e is shop riveted to the truss, as shown. The length of this 
dip is such that at le^ onejiv^oan be placed in the end of eacE^purlin. I^gure 
<c) shows details of purlin connections at the apex of the truss."* FigiSrCd) shows 
tiiw arrangement at the wall for a truss on masonry walls. This arrangement is 
Ml always followed, for in many cases a puriin is not used at this pdint* These 
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sketches show two general classes of details. In one case the purlin is fastened 
directly to the top chord. In the other, adequate direct connection to the top 
chord can not be secured. To provide proper connection, the gusset plates are 
enlarged and the purlin is fastened to the plate by means of a standard I-beam 





(c9 

Fig 7. 



or channel connection. As a great variety of special connections are in use for 
details at these points, only a few of the more common types are shown. 

Purlins for truss spacing greater than about 20 ft. can not be provided econom- 
ically by single rolled shapes. It is necessary to use a form of plate or trussed 



>4^ 


_K. 


Fig. 8 



girder, or if the span is not too great, a trussed purlin, such as shown in Fig. 8, 
can be used. Where the girder purlin is used, it is usually {daced in a vertioal 
positton. A form (A roof truss must be selected which eontuns vertical membete 
so located as to provide proper end connections fbr the purlin. Trusses of ithe 
type of 4 (t), (k), (1), or (m) provide the necessary vertical members, where a 
moderate lepgth is uaedL Trussed purlins are generally used where a very 
wide truss spaong is necessary to obttdn maxiinum eetmomy. 
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Girto are usually made of angle or channel sections. Figure 9 shows the 
method of cozmecting the section to the supporting column. For spans of 15 
ft. or more, it is necessary to provide a line of tie rods which extend vertically to 
the eaves. This relieves the bending stresses in the girts and permits the use of 
smaller sections. 

8. Connectiotis between Purlins and Roof Covering. — ^Figure 10 shows a 
few of the methods used in fastening the roof covering to the purlins. Figure 
10(a) shows the details of connections between rolled steel sections and plank 



sheathing. As shown, a nailing strip is fastened to the section. The sheathing 
is then nailed to this strip. Where wooden siding is used, it is fastened to the 
girts in a similar manner. 

Corrugated steel roofing and siding are fastened to the purlins or girts by the 
methods shown in Fig. 10(6). Clinch nails are used with angle purlins, and some- 
bimes with the smaller channels. The nails are made of soft wire, and ore clinched 
around the purlins. Strap fastenings are used with all sections. The straps 
aretnadh oTKo. IS gage steel about H in. wide, and are fastened to the covering 
by a stove bolt in each end of the strap. Clip fastenings are made of No. 16 gage 
steel. The usual dimensions are IH X in. They are fastened to the cover- 
ing by two stove bolts at one end of the clip to prevent turning. A nailing strip 
is preferably used ^th an anti-condensation lining, and also for fastening siding 
'to girts. In all cases the fastenings are spaced about a foot apart. 

9. Bracing of Roofs and Buildings. — ^The bracing to be provided for a roof 
depends upon the character and use of the building. For a roof supported on 
masonry walls, the object of the bracing is to provide a stiff rigid structure which 
will not be subjected to vibration due to machinery or moving loads, such as 
cranes, etc. In the case of a roof supported on steel columns, the entire structure 
is dependent on bracing for stability against lateral forces. The trusses must be 
thoroughly braced and the columns must be cozmected by longitudinal and trans- 
verse systems of bracing. Without such bracing the structure would., collapse 
in a hi|^ wind storm or due to stresses and vibration from moving loads, such as 
cranes^ In general it can be said that bracing should be so located tha^ lateral 
fiMCB adll be transmitted as directly as possible to the wsHs and foundations of 
the biiSiting. 
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Bracing for a roof supported on rigid walls is not subject to analysis for 
stresses, as the forces acting on the bracing are indefinite in nature. The designer 
must use his judgment, based on past experience, in the determination of 
the form of bracing and the make-up of the sections. In the case of roofs sup- 
ported on columns it is possible to determine approximately the stresses in the 
bracing. This problem is considered m detail in the chapter on the Detailed 
Design of a Truss with Knee-braces ** 





Fio 11 

Hoof trusses supported on columns should be provided with bracing for the 
trusses and also bracing for the columns. Figure 11 shows the relative position 
of the required bracing. Every third or fourth pair of trusses should be rigidly 
braced with diagonals placed m the planes of the upper and lower chords of the 
trusses. The unbraced trusses between the pairs of braced trusses should be 
connected to the others by unbroken lines of struts running the full length of 
the building and located at the eaves, the apex Of the truss, and at several points 
in the plane of the lower chord of the truss, at distances apart depending upon 
the width of the buildmg. These distances should be such that the diagonals of 
the bracing will form angles of about 45 deg. with the loads to be carried. 

Column bracing should be provided for the bays in which the tmeses are 
braced, as shown in Fig. (a). This bradng consists of rods or rolled sfaapoe. 
The bracing should be so arranged that the membm make angles of about 45 
deg. with the horisontel* 

A system of bracing is also to be provided in the ^ane of th($ ends the bt|&i« 

ing* This bracing must assist in carrying the transverse forces. Two festal ^ 
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such bracing are shown in Fig. 11. Figure (c) shows a knee-braoed bent similar 
to the others. This truss provides the required bracing for transverse forces, 
and also supports a set of vertical members which carry the girts and siding. The 
horizontal forces brought to the lower chord of this truss by the siding are resisted 
by the horizontal trusses in the plane of the lower chord of the main trusses. 

Figure (d) shows an arrangement of vertical beams which carry the girts and 
the siding. These beams transfer part of their load to the bracing in the plane 
of the lower chord of the main trusses. Vertical diagonal bracing is provided in 
the plane of the end of the building, as shown in Fig. (d). 

Buildings with rigid side and end walls of masonry require bracing only in 
the planes of the upper and lower chords of the trusses. This bracing can be 
of the same general form as described above for the roof on steel columns, except 
that a strut is not required at the eaves. A detail design of bracing for a roof of 
this ^nd is given in the chapter on the ‘‘Detailed Design of a Steel Roof Truss.” 
yio. Choice of Sections. — In selecting the rolled shapes with which the 
members of the truss are to be formed, the designer must be governed not only 
J^y the required area but also by the eas e with which the section can be obtained 
from the rolling mills. If any section is in great demand, it will be rolled at fre- 
quent intervals, while a section for which there is little demand will be rolled only 
when the orders on hand will warrant a rolling of the section. It often happens, 
therefore, that the time element will determine the sectioxf to be used instead of 
the stress to be carried. 

The sections which are the easiest to obtain, as a rule, are those of minimum 
weight for the shape in question. -It will be found best to use as small a number 
of actions and sizes as possible, thereby insuring quick delivery. ^ The various 
mills and large bridge companies have certain standard and permissible sections 
for which quick delivery is fairly certain. A short list of standard and permissible 
sections used by the American Bridge Co. is given in Table 4. 



Table 4» 




Staitdabd 

Akcilxs 


PlBMIMXBLa 

Anglbs 

6 X 6 in. 

6 X 4 in. 

8 

X 8 in. 

6 X 3J^ in. 

4 X 4 in. 

6 X 3H in. 

5 

X 5 in. 

4 X 3}^ in. 

3^ X 3^ in. 

4 X 3 in. 

2H X 2H in. 

3M X 2H in. 

3 X 3 in. 

3M X 3 in. 

2 

X2 in. 

3 X 2 in. 

2H X 2H in. 

3 X 2^ in. 

2HX 2 in. 





STANOABO CHANXfXLS 



CBAHinBLA 

16 in. 

8 in. 



9 in. 

12 in. 

6 in. 



7 m. 

10 in. 




5 in. 


SVAimABD I-BBAMS 



pimmynmiifiti 

l-mum 

20 in. 

10 in. 



34 k. 

18 in. 

8in. 



Ok. 

16 in. 

din. 



7k.‘ 


13 k. 5 in. 

Mid “SkriMdiiMl JSuiptmm* Sbadboek.” hr M. a 
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11. Fofin of Membexs for Roof Truseet.— Members for modeo roof trossos 
are made preferably of single pieces of timber, square or rectangular in shape. 
Where single pieces can not be obtained, members are built up of pln-ulfft securely 
fastened together so that the parts of the member will act as a unit. The derign 
of members of a wooden roof truss is considered in another chapter. 

Figure 12 shows the form of members in general use for simple roof trusses 
of the type shown in Fig. 4. Compression chord and web members are made up 
as shown in Fig. (a). For members subjected to moderate stresses, two angle s 
placed back to back, as shown in Fig. (a), will provide sufficient area. Angles 
with unequal legs are preferable, the longer legs to be placed together* In this 
way the ratio of length to radius of gyration of^the combined section for axes OX 



I IT 

(c) (d) (0) 

Fig. 12. 


and OF of Fig. (a) can be made equal, or nearly so. The resulting column is 
then of equal rigidity in all directions. To make certain that the two angles . 
acf“asli umt, they must be riveted together at intervals such that the ratio of 
unsupported length to radius of gyration for a single angle is equal to or less than 
that for the combined section. This detail will be considered further in Art. 37. 

T/onnections between chord and web members are made by separating the 
two angles by a small space which will allow a connecting plate to be inserted, 
as shown in Fig, (6). This space between the angles is maintained over their 
entire length by means of fills or washers located at the connecting rivets. 
The size and shape of the connecting plates, which are known as gi^set ^ates, 
depend upon the number of rivets to be provided in the connection. 

Where very large stresses are to be carried, the form of members shown in 
Figs, (c), (d), and (a) are used.. The form of Fig« (c) shows two rolled chazmds 
in place of angles, and Fig. (d) shows a built-up member consisting of 4 angles and 
1 plate. In some eases the form of Fig. (e) is used. This fom consists dt 2' 
angles and 1 plate. .The plate acts as a part of the ohordjnember, and at the 
Jdnts it acts as a gusset {date, similar to the arrangement shown in 1%. 

In some forms of trusses the purlin 8pa<^ is such that puriins must be plaoM 
at pdnts between the top chord joints. The^t op chw i sec^okiis t^ 
to bendmg in addition to direct stress, fnd theleoSm mwrt be to a 
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co mbined bg a m and c olmnn. For members subjected to moderate stress and 
bending, the form of member shown in Fig. (o) can be used. Figures (c) and (d) 
show forms adapted for large moments and direct stresses. The form of Fig. (e), 
although often used for members subjected to bending, is not a desirable form of 
beam section. This is due to the fact that the top chord member of a roof truss 
is continuous from end to end, thus forming a continuous girder, and the moments 
at points of support are negative. Therefore the narrow edge of the plate at A, 
Fig. (e), is in compression. As this plate is not well supported at the joints, it is 
likely to buckle sidewise. The forms of Figs, (c) and (d) are not subject to this 
objection. 

Tension members are also made of two angles placed as shown in Fig. (a) 
Equal legged angles can be used for tension members, as it is not necessary to 




Fig. 1.3. 


secure equal rigidity in all directions. Where tension members are subjected 
to bending as well as direct stress, the forms of Figs, (c) and (d) can be used. 

12. Joint Details for Roof Trusses. — ^The design of joint details of a roof 
truss is a matter of the greatest importance. An investigation of the causes of 
roof truss faflures will show that, in most cases, the failure can be traced to faulty 
joint details. The same care and study should be devoted to the design of joints 
as to the design of the main members. 

1 In designing joints, a point of great importance is that the center lines of all 
jtnembers entering a joint should meet atla common pointy which should be located 
jat the intersection of the center lines of the truss members, as shown in Fig, 13 (a), 
(if this point is overlooked, as shown in Fig. (6), where the intersection point of 
the diagonals is at a distance a from the line of action of the remaining members, 
there is set up a bending moment Pa, which tends to twist the joint out of posi- 
tion. This moment must be resisted by the members entering the joint. Proper 
provision should be made for the increased stresses, or the detail should be 
changed so as to eliminate the moment. 

The designer, in addition to satisfsdng the above requirement, should carefully 
trace the stresses from the several members into the joint, making certain that 
proper coimections have been made, and that all parts are proportioned to care 
for the stress ivhich they may be called upon to carry. 

Most spedfications state that symmetrical sections shall be used for principal 
m^bers. Others allow the use of single angles for members trith«small stress. 
Figure 14 idtows a connection made for a member composed of a symmetrical 
sedion and another made of a an^. In Fig. (h) is shovdb a symmetrical 
member composed of two equd one on each side tji the gusset tilate. The 
etreal ia ^ member can then be considered as <Fbct}y to mmmt 
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plate. In Fig. (a), where a single angle is used, the center line of the membei' and 
the plane of the truss do not coincide. The member is then subjected to a direct 
stress F and a bending moment ilf s Pa, where a is the distance from the center 
of gravity of the angle to the plane of the truss. For the conditions shown in 
Fig. (a), the design must be carried out by the methods given for bending and 
direct stress in the volume on “Structural Members 
and Connections.'' The usual methods often 
neglect entirely the effect of the eccentric connec- 
tion, which leads to a faulty design. 

In addition to the large bending stresses in the 
member in question, as shown in the detail of Fig. 

14(o), there is also present the effect of the eccentric 
load on the other truss members. A lo;«d applied 
to the side of a plate, as shown in Fig. (a), tends 
to twist the top chord oufc of line, thereby setting 
up additional stresses in the chord section. It 
therefore seems best to siieoify that ail members 

carrying calculated stress shall be composed of symmetrical sections, or 
sections which will allow a symmetrical connection of the form shown in Fig. (6) 
to be made. 

13. Loadings for Roof Trusses. — The load to be carried by a roof truss con- 
sists of the weight of the truss, the roof covering, purlins, bracing, and any other 
loads, such as ceilings, suspended floors, and machinery, etc., in factory buildings. 
In addition to these loads, the roof must be designed to carry the maximum wind 
and snow loads which experience shows are likely to occur in the particular local- 
ity. These loads will be considered in the following articles. 




Table 5. — Weights op Building Matebials 
(Pounds per square foot) 


Copper roofing, sheets IH 

Corrugated iron, painted or galvanized 
No. 26, 1 lb.; No. 24, 1.3 lb.; No. 22. 1.6 lb.; No. 20, 1.9 
lb.; No. 18, 2.6 lb.; No. 16, 3.3 lb. 

Felt and asphalt roofing . , 2 

Felt and gravel roofing 8 to 10 

Plastered ceiling 10 

Sheathing, 1 in. thick 

White pine, hemlock, spruce 3 

Yellow southern pine 4 

Shingles, common 2^ to 3 

^ylights, including frames 
Ji-ipu glass, iH Ih.; 5 lb.; 9i-in., 6 lb. 

Tile, eonrugated, 8-10; flat, 16-20. 

Tin, eheets or I to 1)4 


Wbm a roof truss i# to be designed to eany additional kads of theliaitoie 
miasditsmA uboy^^ the dl these keds must be determined, together 
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there is given in Table 5 the weights of building materials in common use for 
roofing. 

14. Weight of Roof Trusses. — The weight of a roof truss must be known 
before the true maximum stresses can be determined. Since the size of the mem- 
berS) and therefore their true weight, is dependent upon the stresses, it follows 
that the true weight of the truss must be known before a correct design can be 
made. The true weight of a truss can be determined by cut and try methods. 
A preliminary design can be made using an assumed weight. The weight of 
the structure as designed can then be determined and the assumed and calcu- 
lated weights compared. If these weights do rot agree within a reasonable limit, 
another design must be made, using an estimated weight based on the calculated 
weight of the preliminary design. This process, if repeated, will finally lead to 
the desired true weight. 

In general it will be found that for trusses of moderate size, spans of 80 ft. 
01 * less, the weight of the truss is a small part of the total load to be carried. The 
greater part of the load, as the weight of the roofing, purlins, bracing, and the 
wind and snow loads, can be determined as soon as the local conditions are known. 
For trusses of the size mentioned, it will be found that the weight of the truss 
represents about 10 or 15 per cent of the total load to be carried. Therefore the 
preliminary estimate of truss weight need not be very accurate, as a relatively 
large error in the estimated weight will result in a small error in the total load. 
Thus, if the dead load be 15 per cent of the total load, and an error of 30 per cent 
be made in estimating the dead load, the resulting error is 0.3 X 15 — 4.5 per 
cent of the total load. It is therefore probable that the true weight, as deter- 
mined by the process outlined above, can be found from the second trial design. 

Bridge companies /ind designing engineers have collected the actual shipping 
weights of roof trusses of moderate span designed for a great variety of loading 
conditions. From this information empirical formulas have been derived from 
which it is possible to estimate the approximate weight of a given truss. Instead 
of using the long process indicated above, the weight of a truss is calculated from 
a selected formula. If the proper formula has been used, the actual and assumed 
weights will usually be found to agree within reasonable limits, and a revision will 
not be necessary. 

The factors which influence the weight of a roof truss are the type of truss, 
pitch of roof, character of roof covering, distance between trusses, amount and 
distribution of loading, assumed combinations of loading, working stresses, gen- 
eral requirements of the specifications as to details and minimum thickness of 
material, and the personal equation of the designer. It can be seen, then, that a 
formula for roof truss weight, in order to yield reliable results, must be used for 
the conditions for which it was derived. In most cases this information is not 
given with the formula. As there are so manyiactors which affect the weight of 
a truss, it is to be expected that the formulas collect^ from different sources will 
not agree. An interesting comparison of this nature made by B* Fleming is 
given in the Eng, NewS'-Record, vol. LXXXII, No. *12, Marc^ 20, 1919, p. 576, to 
whiob tihe reader is referred. 

Biroin m examination of the wright data for a large number of simple roof 
trusses of X pitch supported on masonry walb, the weii^t per sq. It. of ho^ontsl 
eOfSrsd area was fouM to range from about 2 to 2.61b.for spans of 30 ft. to about 
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6 or 6 lb. for spans of 100 ft. Within these limits the weight of bracing was found 
to vary from about 0.8 to 0.8 lb. Trusses of greater or less slope were found to 
have weights differing from 5 to 25 per cent of the values given above. The 
variation in weight due to different loadings was found to be equal to from 25 
to 75 per cent of the change in loading. Trusses with cambered lower chords 
were found to weigh from 15 to 40 per cent more than corresponding trusses with 
flat chords. 

The following formulas are a few of those proposed for the determination of 
the weight of roof trusses. 


Table 6.— Formulas for Weight of Roof Trusses 


Formulas for Wooden Roof Trusses 

w « 0.04L 0.0001 67Z/* N. C. Ricker 

* 0.5 + 0.075L 1C. S. Jacoby 

-w « 0.76(1 + O.IOL) M. A. Howe 

Formulas for Steel Ropf Trusses 


W 0.06L + 0.6 for heavy loads \ 
w = 0.041/ -f 0.4 for light loads j 
w - 0.20(\/£ + 0.125L) 


C. E. Fowler 
Carnegie Handbook 


For 40 lb. per sq. ft. capacity. For other loads multiply formula by ratio: Load 
per sq. ft. 40. 

Formula for steel mill building trusses 

^ ~ 0 Ketchum 

In the above formulas, w = weight of truss in lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal 
covered area, L « span in feet, A *= distance between centers of trusses in feet, and 
P capacity of truss in lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. 

In roof trusses for large structures, such as long span trusses for train sheds or 
auditoriums, the dead weight of tbe trusses forms a large part of the total load to be 
carried. The weight of the trusses must then be known within much narrower 
limits than in the case of short spans. As long span roof trusses are not as com- 
mon as those of shorter spans, there is available very little weight data from which 
to derive weight formulas. Also, the conditions to be met differ so widely that a 
general formula available for all cases is entirely out of the question. The 
designer must then resort to the cut and try method outlined above for the deter- 
mination of the weight of the trusses. 

15. Wind Loads. — ^The maximum wind load to be carried by a roof has been 
determined by experiment and by observation of the results of severe wind storms. 
Experiments show that the pressure on a plane surface normal to the direction of 
the wind varies approximately with the squar^ of the wind velocity. From 
experiments made at Mt. Washington in 1890, Prof. Marvin derived the formula^ 

P - 0.0047* 


where V « velocity of wind in miles p er ho ur, and P » j^efWW in pounds per 
sq. ft. Later experiments made a^ thelSiiel Tower and at the KiiSonaTPhyrica! 
"tS^atory of England gave results in dose agreement, but trith somewhat 

m isso. 
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smaller values than obtained by Prof. Marvin. The observed values are 
expressed by the formula 

P « 0.0032F> 


It was found by observation that the pressure varied greatly over a large area, 
due to the variable character of the wind. During the erection of the Forth 
Bridge, Sir Benjamin Baker found that the ratio of unit pressure upon an area of 
sq. ft. to that on an area of 300 sq. ft. varied from 1.3 to 2.5, averaging 1.5. 
During a seven-year period the maximum observed pressure on the smaller area 
was 41 lb. per sq. ft.; while that on the larger area was 27 Ib.^ 

No measurements have been made of wind pressures during tornadoes. 
Damage resulting to structures during the St. Louis tornado of 1896 indicated 
that there must have been a pressure of 60 lb. per sq. ft. on a length of 180 ft.* 
A study of the effects of tornadoes made by C. Shaler Smith and others leads 
to the conclusion that the maximum wind pressures are exerted over a compara- 
tively small width, and that pressures exceeding 30 lb. per sq. ft. are not likely to 
extend over a width exceeding 60 ft.® 

A study of the above data indicates that a maximum pressure of 30 lb. per 
sq. ft. is ample for structures in an exposed position. For structures in a pro- 
tected position, 20 to 25 lb. per sq. ft. is ample. 

( The results quoted above are for surfaces perpendicular to the direction of 
^the wind, which is assumed as horizontal. ) In the case of roof trusses, the roof 
surface is usually inclined to the horizontal, and therefore to the direction of 
the wind. It is usually assumed that the resultant pressure of the wind is entirely 
normal to the roof surface. This assumption is reasonable, since the friction of 
the air on comparatively smooth surfaces is very small. The component of wind 
pressure parallel to the roof can then be neglected without 
sensible error. 

The pressure on surfaces inclined to the direction of the 
wind has been determined by experiment. Experiments 
made in 1829 by Col. Duchemin, a French army officer, 
are the basis of the Duchenain formula, which is considered 
to give the most reliable results and to represent the best 
knowledge on the subject. The Duchemin formula is 
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Pn 


p 2 sin Qt 
+ sin* a 


where P » unit pressure in lb. per sq. ft. on a surface perpendicular to the 
direction of the wind, P» component of pressure normal to the roof, and a « 
an^e which the inclined surface makes with the direction of the wind. The 
vertical knd horizontal Components of P*, shown in Fig. 16, are given by the 
formulea 


Pk 


p 2 sin* a 
+ sin* a 


and 


P. 


p2 sin CK OOB a 
^ 1 + sin* a 


where Pk and Pt are respectively tile horizontal and vertical eoqip^nents of tiie 
unit inessure* Table 7 ^ves vidues of Pn for various an|^. 

> JM. S8> 18B0. 

Am. Sm, O.t., VoL ZSIjCVU, p. jBl. 

•fMu Am. Am. C. M., Vd. tlV. 9. ». 
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Table 7.— Wind Load in Pounds peb Squabb Foot or Roop SubEacb 


Inclination 

Normal pressure, Pn 

P = 30 lb. 

P = 20 lb. 

5*^ 

6 1 

3 4 

10** 

10 1 

6 7 

15" 

14 6 

9.7 

21' 48' 5" (H pitch) 

19 8 

13.1 

26' 33' 64' (H pitch) 

22 4 

14.9 

30° 

24 0 

16 0 

33' 41' 24" pitch) 

25 5 

17.0 

45' (H pitch) 

28 3 

18.9 

60° 

29 7 

19 8 

90° 

30 0 

20 0 


Experiments made on s t'Lall scale models of buildings indicate that the action 
of the wind causes a suction on the leeward side of the building in addition to the 
pressure on the windward side. An account of these experiments will be found 
in the Proc. Inst, Civ. Engrs., vol. CLVI, p. 78, vol. CLXXI, p. 175; and in the 
Joum. Western Soc. Enyrs 1911, Apr. and Dec., 1912. While this suction 

undoubtedly exists, as shown by the bursting effect of tornadoes, it is diffi- 
cult to formulate a set of practical conditions to be used as a basis for designing. 
The experiments quoted above were made on small models, closed on the leeward 
side. Open windows on the leeward side of a shop building, or monitors at the 
ridge, will relieve all or a part of the pressure due to suction. This action 
should be recognized and provided for to the extent of making all members cap- 
able of resisting a reversal of stress, and by providing proper anchorage of trusses. 

16. Snow Loads. — The snow load to be carried by a roof truss is a variable 
quantity, depending upon the slope of the roof, the latitude, and the humidity. 
Dry freshly fallen snow weighs about 8 lb. per cu. ft., and may attain a depth 
of 3 ft. on flat roofs. Packed or wet snow weighs about 12 lb. per cu. ft., but 
seldom will be found at greater depths than 18 in. 

Table 6 gives snow loads for various latitudes and roof pitches. 


Table 8. — Snow Loads fob Roof Tbusses 


(Pounds per sq. ft. of roof surface) 


Location 

Pitch of roof 

H- 

H 

H 

H 

Flat 


• t 

• t 

* t 



Southm States and Pacific Slope 

(M) 

O ^ 1 

0-6 

6 

6 

Central States. 

0-5 

7-10 1 

16-90 

22 


Rodcy Mountain States 

0-10 

10-15 

20-26 

27 

36 

New Gni^nd States. 

0-10 

10-16 

20-26 

66 


Nortfewest States 

0-12 

12-18 

26''30 

37 



or t For iliiai^ rpdii. 
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17. Combbations of Loads. — ^The proper combination of wind and snow load 
to be used with the dead load for the determination of the maximum stresses in 
the members of a truss is largely a matter of judgment on the part of the designer. 
It is generally assumed that the wind pressure acts normal to the windward 
surface of the roof, there being no pressure on the leeward surface. The unit 
pressure on a vertical surface is generally taken at 30 lb. per sq. ft. for exposed 
structures and at 20 lb. per sq. ft. for sheltered structures* ) Pressures on inclined 
surfaces are usually determined by the Duchemin formula for which values are 
given in Table 7 of Art. 15. The snow loads are given by Table 8 of Art. 16. 

Some designers assume that the maximum stresses in a roof truss are due to 
the dead load and a combination of the full wind and snow loads acting at the 
same time. This does not seem to be a reasonable assumption, for it implies 
that the snow remains undisturbed under a wind velocity of 100 miles per 
hour. A wind storm of this intensity would blow all of the snow off a roof as fast as 
it falls. 

Wet snow or sleet is likely to adhere to the roof surface even in a high wind, 
but the depth of such a deposit will seldom be greater than one-half of the prob- 
able maximum for that region. It would then seem best to provide for the maxi- 
mum wind load and a snow load equal to one-half the value given in Table 8. 
In some cases the minimum snow is assumed to be 10 lb. per sq. ft. of roof for all 
slopes. To provide for the condition that a heavy snow storm may be accom- 
panied by a light wind, it is sometimes specified that the maximum snow load 
shall be combined with a wind pressure of such intensity that the snow load will 
not be disturbed. This wind pressure is estimated at from H to of the 
maximum wind pressure. 

Other designers assume that the snow load exists only on the leeward surface 
of the truss in combining wind and snow loads. This assumption does not seem 
reasonable, as eddy currents are set up on the leeward surface of the truss due to 
the reduction of pressure caused by the wind blowing over the top of the roof. 
These currents of air tend to clear the leeward surface of all snow. 

The combinations of loading which seem to be most reasonable, and to 
approximate actual conditions are: 

(a) Dead load and maximum snow load. 

(b) Dead load, maximum wind load, and one-half the snow load or a mini- 
mum snow load of 10 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, 

(c) Dead load, one-half or one-third wind load, and maximum snow load. 

The stress to be used in the design of the member is the greatest obtained from 

these combinations. In a region of moderate snow fall it will be found that the 
stresses obtained for (6) and (c) are practically equal for trusses of the type of 
Fig. 4. For very large roofs of varying slopes both combinations must be tried 
out to determine the maximum stress. Where a heavy snow fall occurs, as in 
the far North, it is very likely that cases (a) or (c) will give the maximum stress. 

It has been found that for simple roof trusses pf the type sho^ m F^. 4 
resting on masonry walls, the maximum stresses due to wind and spow loading 
for oases (5) and (c) do not differ materially from those determined for a uniform 
vertical load over the entire roof surface. The great advantage of such a metitiod, 
for the oases to which it will apply, is the ease with which the stresses can be 
detomiited . By means of the tMm of stress coeffidents glvim in the volume on 
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* 'Stresses in Framed Structures, ^ * the time spent in stress calculation can be reduced 
greatly. 

Before this short cut method of stress calculation is applied to the determina- 
tion of the stresses in a given truss, it is necessary to know the limitations of the 
method. Comparative stress calculations made by the uniform vertical load 
method and by the normal wind load method for trusses of the Fink, Pratt, and 
Howe type, as shown in Figs. 4(a) to (A;) incl , and (p) show that for wind effect 
only, the first method of calculation gives chord stresses which are greater than 
those obtained by the second method, while the second method gives stresses 
in some of the interior members which are greater than those obtained by the 
first method. In no case was a reversal of stiess found to occur. Since the 
stresses due to wind form from ^ to of the total stress in the members, it was 
found that when the combmed effect oi the dead, snow, and wind loads was con- 
sidered, the total stresses obtained Ly the t'wo methods were close enough for 
all practical purposes. 

One of the important points in a short cut method of this nature is the selec- 
tion of the proper equivalent umform load to be used This is a matter on which 
the designer must use his judgment. Before deciding on the load to be used, the 
designer should make a study of the case in hand. By trial an equivalent load 
can be determined which will answer the conditions This load will differ for 
trusses of different types, a point which must be checked up by the designer. 
Table 9 gives values of combined wind and snow loads. 


Table 9 —Combined Wind and Snow Loads fob Eoof Trusses 
(Pounds per sq. ft. of roof surface) 


Location 

Pitch of roof 

60° 

45° 

H 

H 

H 

Flat 

Northwest States 

30 

30 

25 

30 

37 

45 

New England States 

30 

30 

25 

25 

35 

40 

Rocky Mountain States 

30 

30 

25 

25 

27 

35 

Central States 

30 

30 

25 

25 

22 

30 

Southern and Pacific States 

30 

30 

26 

25 

22 

20 


A point which comes up in the determination of the areas of the sections for 
the members of a roof truss is the working stresses to be used for the different 
kinds of loadings. Most designers determine the maximum stresses by either of 
the methods mentioned above and apply the* same working stresses for all 
loadings. 

In deciding this point, it should be noted that the loads carried by a roof truss 
differ in nature. Thus the dead load is always present, and milht be included in 
all combinations of loading. The snow load is npt always present, but when 
present, it can be expected to exist for a con»derabie timei. For loads d tile 
charaoW of the dead and snow loads, which may be oontidered as 
loads, the allowable working Bbreesm as specified, should be used. wlwt 
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load, on the other hand, is quite variable in nature. From the values given in 
Art. 15, the specified wind load of 30 lb. per sq. ft. is due to a wind velocity of 
about 100 miles per hr. Such a wind pressure is then an extreme condition 
which is encountered but few times in the life of a structure, and then only for 
very short intervals of time. Maximum wind pressure can then be classed as an 
occasional loading, and the working stresses modified accordingly. This point 
has been discussed by R. Fleming in an excellent series of articles on ^*Wind 
Stresses.”^ He recommends that the working stresses for wind loads, when 
combined with dead and snow loads, be increased 50 per cent. This is done by 
decreasing the intensity of the unit wind pressure by Hi aiid appl 3 dng the same 
working stresses as for the dead and snow loads. Further discussion of this 
question will be found in the chapters on steel roof truss design. 

DESIGN OF PURLINS FOR SLOPING ROOES 

18. Purlins Subjected to Unsymmetrical Bending . — purlin is a member, 
generally a simple beam, which supports the roofing between adjacent trusses. 
Figure 16 shows the position of a purlin with respect to the other parts of a roof. 

A complete discussion of choice of purlin 
sections, details of connections of purlins to 
trusses, and methods of fastening roof cover- 
ing to purlins will be found in following 
chapters. 

As shown in Fig. 7, p. 139, for steel roof 
trusses, and in Fig. 6, p. 138, for wooden roof 
trusses, purlins consisting o f r olled ^shapes, br wooden beams, j,re usually 
placed with the webs, or sides, perpendicular to the top chord of the truss. Since 
in most cases the applied loads are vertical, or nearly so, it follows that the plane 
3f loading and the principal axes of the section do not, in most cases, lie in the 
same plane. Problems in design and stress determination for such conditions 
3an not be solved by the methods ordinarily used for simple beams, but require 

E ore general formulas which take into account the fact that the plane of bending 
id the principal axes of the section are not coincident. Bending of thi^ nature 
is*1Enown as unaym7nelricarT)end^ the formulas for which are given in the 
Volume on ''Structure Members and Connections.” 

19. Load Carried by a Purlin. — ^The amount and character of the load to be 
carried by a roof purlin depends to some extent upon the kind of roof cov- 
ering, the slope of the roof, and the location of the structure. These points are 
considered in detail in Arts. 18 to 16 inclusive, where tables of values are given for 
the different loads. 

The load which a purlin must be designed to carry is a combination of the 
weight of the purlin and roof covering, the snow load, and \ These 

loadings are to be combined so as to give the maximum possible str^ on the beam 
section. In general three combinations of loading are used. They fue: 

1. Dead load and snow load.v 
2, Dead load and wind load. 

3. Dead laad, wind load, and one^^half snow load. 

Vol IXnU, No. 5, p. 910, Feb. 4, mU, 
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Under Case 3 only one-half of the snow load is considered. This is due to the 
fact that maximum wind and snow loadings are not likely to occur at the same 
time. If a high wind is blowing at the time snow is falling, the snow will be , 
blown from the roof as fast as it falls. In the case of a wet snow or sleet, part of I 
the snow will stay on the roof in spite of the wind. An allowance of one*half the 
maximum snow load seems to be reasonable for this condition. 

The dead and snow loads are vertical forces, while the usual assumption 
regarding the wind load is that it acts perpendicular to the surface of the roof. 
For the combinations given above, (1) represents a vertical load, while (2) andj 
(3) are inclined at an angle to the vertical. 

20. Conditions of Design. — ^The conditions of itue design are governed to some 
extent by the roof covering. Where the covering is very rigid, as in the case of , 
wooden sheathing on common rafters, the loads can be resolved into components 
parallel and perpendicular to the roof. The component parallel to the roof is 
assumed as carried by the sheathing, ai.d the component perpendicular to the 
roof is aS^Kiihed as carried by the purlin. This is equivalent to assuming that 
the beam section is free to bend only in a plane perpendicular to the roof. 

Where the roof covering consists of a material such as corrugated steel, which 
provides little or no lateral support for the purlin, the assumptions made above 
can not be used. It is then necessary to design the purlin as a beam which is i 
free to’bend in any direction, making use of the methods of unsymmetrical bend- 
ing set forth in the volume on * ^Structural Members and Connections.'^ 

Purlins designed under this assumption are likely to require excessively large 
sections. To avoid this, the purlins are often partially supported laterally by 
means of tie rods. Smaller sections can then be used for the purlins. 

The methods of design to be used in the cases mentioned above will be fol- 
lowed out for typical cases which will illustrate the methods to be used. 

21. Design of Purlins for a Rigid Roof Covering.— Let it be required to design 
the sheathing, rafters, and purlins for a roof capable of withstanding the maxi- 
mum combination of the dead load of its members and the wind and snow loads 
given in Art. 17. The material is to be pine with a working stress of 1,000 lb. 
per sq. in. Assume that the roof is covered with shingles; that the span of the 
rafters is 9 ft. (measured along the line of the roof surface, which makes an angle 
of 30 deg. with the horizontal), and that the trusses are 12 ft. apart. Figure 17(a) 
shows the general arrangement of members. 

In making up the combinations of loads carried by the members it will be 
found convenient to determine the resultant load carried by a single square foot 
of roof. The resultants for the several combinations given above are as follows: 

Case 1. — ^IVom the tables given in Art. 13, shingles weigh about 3.0 lb. per 
sq, ft. of roof, and l-in. sheathing weighs about 4.0 lb. per foot board measure. 
The dead load is then 7.0 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, a *v^rtical load. From Table 8, 
p. 149, the snow load for a roof at an ang^e of 30 deg. to the horizontal is 15.0 
lb. per sq. ft. of roof. The total verticid load is then 22.0 lb. parsq. ft. of roof, and 
the component perpendicuiar to the roof is 19.0 lb. per sq. ft., as d^termiiied^by 
the force diagram of Hg. 17(c). 

Cam 2 and 3. — ^It is quite evident that the resultant for Case 8 has agreatwr 
compomsA perpeAdieubtr to the roof than Case 2. As tbedireotton^lMh:^^ 
not in question the emmieimiMUmAp we can pass at nnee to<Sasai^ 
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The dead load for Case 3 is the same as for Case 1, and the snow load is one- 
half as large as for Case 1. The vertical component of loading is then, 4 + 3 + 
7.5 ■» 14.5 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. From Table 7, p. 149, the wind pressure normal 
to the roof is 24.0 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. As these loads are not in the same direc- 
tion, the resultant can be obtained by means of a force diagram. The component 
of load perpendicular to the roof can be determined byresolving forces parallel and 
perpendicular to the roof surface. The force diagram of Fig. 17 (e) shows that the 
component perpendicular to the roof is 36.9 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. Similar oscu- 
lations have been made for Case 2; the force diagram is shown in Fig. 17(d). 



Design of Sheathing . — ^The sheathing is not usually designed, except where 
unusuS conditions are encountered, such as heavy loads or rafter spacing greater 
than the normal, which is from 16 to 24 in. Under normal conditions, 1-in. 
sheathing will be found to provide sufficient strength. 

In the case under oonSderation, assume that 1-in. sheathing is used and that 
the spacing of rafters is 24 in. liie moment due to the normS component oi 
Case 3 for a secticm of sheathing 1 ft. wide is, ilf => }iwl* *« H(86.9)(2)*(12) «= 
221.4 in.-lb. This moment is resisted by a 1 X 12-ia. section of sheathing, for 
which the section modulus is I/c « Hhd* •» H(12) X (1)* 2.0 in.* The 

resulting fibw stress is then / =■ Mc/I = 221.4/2.0 ■« 110.7 lb. per sq. in. This 
sirasB is very low, mdioating that for ordinary conditions the ded^ need not 
be carried out. 

Design of Common Bafter8.—A 2 X 64n. rafter will be assumed. At 4 lb. 
per ft. board ipeasure, the dead weight per foot of rafter is (2 X HsH 4 lb. . 
The louf area per foot is 2.0 sq. ft., aod Ae normal load to be carried for Casct 3 
182 X96<2 78.81b. pec ft. of ndter^ Adding the wei^t of the rafter, the totid 
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load to be carried by the rafter is a tiniform load of 77.8 lb. per ft. The moment 
is Af « “ K(77.8)(9)*(12) « 9,460 in.-lb. 

The section modulus of a 2 X 6-in. rectangle is « H(2)(6)* « 12 in.*, 
and the fiber stress is/ = Me/ 1 = 9,460/12 « 788.0 lb. per sq. in. As the allow- 
able fiber stress is 1,000 lb. per sq. in., the assumed section is sufficient. Rafter 
sections come in commercial sizes, which are 2 X 4, 2 X 6, 2 X 8, etc. It is 
therefore not possible to meet exactly the allowable fiber stress conditions with 
the available sections. 

Design of Purlins, — As shown in Pig. 17(o), the purlin section is set at right 
angles to the rafter. It is then subjected to a normal load due to the rafters from 
adjacent panels. In some cases the applied losM ^ are considered to be uniformly 
distributed along the purhn, and in other cases the loads are assumed as concen- 
trated at each rafter. This latter assumption more nearly approximates the 
actual conditions; it will be used in this desigp?.. 

As shown in Fig. 17(a), each purim carries the ends of two rafters. Each 
rafter load is then due to the normal load on 9 ft. of rafter. Including the weight 
of the rafter, each load is 0 X 77.8 == 700 lb. Figure 17(6) shows the position of 
the loads. It will be found that the maximum moment for the position shown is 
slightly less than for an arrangement which places a load directly at the center of 
the purlin. From Fig. 17(6), the moment at the beam center is, M « [(2,100) (6) 
—700(1 + 3 + 6)]12 =* 75,600 in.-lb. Assuming a 6 X 10-in. purlin, whose 

weight is (6 X == 20 lb. per ft., the moment due to its weight is M =* 

H(20)(12)*(12) = 4,320 in.-lb. The total moment is then 75,600 +• 
4,320 « 79,920 in.-lb. 

T M 7Q Q20 

For allowable / =« 1,000 lb. per sq. in., ^ ~ y - iijoo^ ~ 79.92 in*. The 

section modulus of the assumed 6 X lO-in. purlin is ~ = Hbd* = H(6)(10)* « 

c 

100 in.* which is sufficient. This is as close an agreement between assumed and 
adopted sections as is possible, using commercial sizes. 

2^ Design of PurMs for a Roof with a Flexible Roof Covering. — In the 
preceding article the design is given for a purlin section for a roof which is so 
rigid that it is possible to assume that the purlin is supported laterally so that it 
is necessary to provide only for bending in a plane perpendicular to the roof 
surface. A case will now be considered where the roof covering is not rigid 
enough, to provide this support. The purlin will have to be designed as if it 
were free to bend in any direction. This is a case of unsymmetrioal bending. Two 
cases will be considered, one in which the purlin is free to bend in any direction, 
the other in which the purlin is partially supported by tie rods. 

22a. Purlin Free to Bend in Any Dir^on. — ^A purlin is to be 
[lesigned to support a corrugated steel roof. The purlins are to be spaced 3 ft. 
apart, and the roof surface is inclined at an ani^e 80 deg. to the horizontal; 
tarusses are spaced 16 ft. apart. 

The working loads will be taken the same as for the preceding design, and the 
working stoess in the s%)d wSl be taken as 16,000 lb. p^ designs 

are nbw made with a wcukang stress oTIS^HOO lb. rf 

loadiiigeim^ to those f<^ the wooden will made, and a puriin sdolinn 
determined by the^ methods ngiid lA fke ehaptor on Dnsymmotrical BendiOt 
in the volume on ^^Struetural Members and Ommeotions/’ 
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From Table 3^ p. 137, 24-gage corrugated steel, wdgMng 1.3 lb. per sq. ft., 
can be used to span 3 ft. An anti-condensation lining, weighing 1.3 lb. per sq. 
ft. is to be used in connection with the corrugated steel. The total weight of 
covering is then 2.6 lb. per sq. ft. To this must be added the weight of the purlin. 
In the preliminary design, the purlin was assumed to weigh 4.0 lb. per sq. ft. of 
roof. After the purlin section was determined, its true weight was found and the 
calculations revised as given below. 



Case 1. Dead Load and Snow Load , — ^As given above, the weight of the roof 
covering is 2.6 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. The revised purlin weight is 4.1 lb. per sq. 
ft. of roof. As in the preceding design, the snow load is 15 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. 
The total vertical load is then, 2.6 + 4.1 + 16.0 * 21.7 lb. per sq. ft. As the 
purlins are 3 ft. apart, the load per ft. of purlin is 3 X 21.7 ~ 65.1 lb. Consider- 
ing the purlin as a simple beam of span equal to the distance between trusses, 
16 ft., the moment to be carried is, M « }iwl^ « H(65.1) (16)*(12) » 25,100 
in.-lb. For an allowable working stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the reqmred 
M 25,100 
/ “ 16,000 


section modulus is -S -j- 


1.57 in.’ This value is shown in the 


(PfTopet position in Fig. 18(6), and is the S value denoted by 1. 

Case 2. Dead Load and Wind Load , — ^The dead load is the smne as for Case 1, 
and the wind load is a normal load of 24 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, as in the preceditig 
desi|^. In Fig. ISCa), the resultant of the dead and wind loads as determined 
graphioally, is 29.9 lb. per sq. ft. The load per ft. of purlin is 8 X 29.9 » 89,7 
lb.; the moment to be carried is Af » H ^ 1^(89.7)(16)’(12) 349500 

aod the required 2.16 m.» This is shown in 1%. 18{&) to 

the direction determine by the force dtopam of lS(a}. 

Coes Ikad Lpod, Wind Load, One-hedf Bn<m load.— Ztw dwd lo»d is 

ihff SMM as for Casie 1, and the wind load is the same as for CSase 2. Qnsdudf 
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the snow load, as given by Case 1, is 7.6 Ib. per sq. ft. of roof. The total vertical 
load is then 14.2 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, and the normal load is 24 lb. per sq. ft. The 
resultant of the loads, wUch is 37.1 lb. per sq. ft., is shown in amount and direc- 
tion on jPig. 18(a). 

The load per foot of purlin is 3 X 37.1 - 111.3 lb.; the moment to be carried 
is JIf - - J^(111.3)(ie)H12) - 42,800 in.-lb.; and S “ J - 

« 2.67 in.* This is shown in position m Fig. 18(6). 

Determination of Beam Section , — A purlin will be selected from I-beam and 
channel sections with the intention of keeping the weight as low as possible. It**] 
is usually specified that the depth of beam sectioa shal l be not less than « 

the span. This is done to avoid the use of sections for wliich "tiie 3efielffin would | 
be excessive. ^ 

In Fig. 18(6), the S-polygon for a 6-in 12.5-lb. I-beam is shown. This sec- 
tion is slightly larger than necessary, but it provides a closer fit than any other 

12 6 

section of its weight. The true weight of the section is = 4.1 lb., the 
value used in the revised calculations. 

Figure 18(6) also shows the S-polygon for an 8-in. 11.5-lb. channel. This 
section does not provide sufficient strength, since Si projects beyond the S-line. 
As other channels are heavier than the adopted I-beam, there is nothing to be 
gained by further trials. 

226, Purlin Supported Laterally by Tie Rods.-— Lateral support 
for purlins is generally provided by means of tie rods where the roof covering, 
such as corrugated steel, is not rigid enough to provide the proper support. 
These tie rods consist of round rods fastened to the web of the purlin section in 
the manner shown in Fig. 21. The ties should extend over the ridge, formmg a 
continuous line between the eaves. This must be done to avoid an excessive 
side pull on the ridge purlin. If the arrangement of purlins at the ridge is such 
that a continuous line can not be used, then the upper ties should be run diagon- 
ally to the truss. 

The number of ties required for each purlin will depend upon the length of 
purlin to be supported and the load to be carried. Generally a single line of ties 
at the center of the purlin will be found sufficient. Tie rods will not be found 
necessary for lateral support in the case of roofs where the slope is less than 
3 in. to 1 ft. It is considered good practice to use tie rods in roofs with a rigid 
covering because of the lateral support provided for the purlins during the erec- 
tion of the structure. The purlins are held in line without additional falsework 
until the roof covering is applied. 

When a purlin is supported laterally by tie rods, the span of the beam, for 
components of load parallel to the roof surface, is^equal to the distance between 
the tie rods, or between the tie rods and the truss. * As far as these loads are con-* 
oemed, the purlin is a continuous beam supported at its ends by the trusses and 
at intermediate points by the tie rods. Fm* components of load perpendicular to 
the roof surface, the span of the purlin is equal to the distance between the fsiusses, 
as in the preeed^ design. 

The applied loads are uniform per foot for both components of loading. They 
ate determined by resolving tibe r^tant loroes, determjned as for the preceding 
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dasign^ into components parallel and perpendicular to the roof surface. Moments 
at critical points can be determined by the methods for simple and continuous 
beams. 

In calculating the moments to be carried by a purlin, it will probably be best 
to assume that the purlins are only long enough to span the distance between 
adjacent trusses. The moment due to the component of loads perpendicular to 
the roof surface will then be given by the formula M — }iwP, It will be found 
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^ that if a purlin be assumed to span several trusses, and the moments calculated 
y by continuous girder methods, the moment to be provided for will be only slightly 
j less than for a simple beam. 

For components of load pari^el to the roof surface, the purlin can be consid- 
ered as a continuous beam supported at its ends by the trusses, and at other 
points by the tie rods. The supports provided by the tie rods are not as rigid as 
those provided by the truss, so that the continuous girder coefficients should be 
modified somewhat. Figure 19(a) &ows the values proposed for cases in which 
the purlin is assumed as divided into two parts by the tie rod, and Fig. 19(6) shows 
the values where the tie rods divide the purlin into three parte. It is assumed that 
the coefficient is Ho instead of and that the span is equal to the distance from 
truss to tie rod. 

In making use of the 8-polygon methods in the design of purlins for the 
assumed conditions, it will be necessary to determine the resultant moment at the 
tie rod and also at a point half way between the tie rod and the truss. These 
resultant moments are equal to the vector sum of the coznponhift mbznents 
parallel and perpendicular to the roof surface. The values of the flexural 
modulus, Sf ere detertnined from these resultant moments, hnd the required and 
provided ^ oompariiHi by the melhods used in the preceding deeign# 
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A purlin will now bo de«S«ned supported by tie rods. The oonditions will be token the 
Qome os for the preoeduig design, with the further condition thot the purlin is to be sup* 
ported by o line of tie rods placed at the center of the purlin* 

As the depth of the purlin is usually limited Jo the span, a 64n. section must be 

used. The 6*in. section of least weight is a 6-in. 8.24b. channel, wliich will be taken as the 

8.2 

trial section. The weight of the assumed section per square foot of roof surface is — 

2.7 lb. Using other values as in the preceding design, the several combinations are as 
follows: 

Case 1. Dead Load and Snow Load . — As before, the dead load due to corrugated steel 
and lining is 2.6 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, and the snow load is 15.0 lb. per sq. ft. The weight of 



the assumed purlin section as given above is 2.7 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. The total vertical 
load is then 20.3 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. From the force diagram of Fig. 20 (a) the component 
of this load parallel to the roof surface is 10.2 lb. per sq. ft., and the component perpen* 
dioular to the roof is 17.6 lb. per sq. ft. 

Using the coefficients shown on Fig. 19 (a), the component of moment parallel to the roof 
is H- "Mo (+10.2) (3) (12) (16)* « +2,350 in.4b. at the quarter point, and —2,350 
in.4b. at the tie rod. The component of moment perpendicular to the roof is » 

+^2 (17.6) (8)(12)(16)* - +15,200m.4b.atthequarterpoint,and+ - +H(17.6) 

(3) (12) (16)* « +20,300 in.-lb. at the tie rod. 

The resultants of these moments, which are determined graphically by means of the 
force diagrams of Figs. 20(c) and (d), are 15,350 m.4b4 at the quarter |>oint, and 20,450 
in.4b. at the tie rod. It is to be noted that at the tie rod the component moment pandlel 
to the roof surface is negative. In determming the resultant moment Fig. 20(d), this 
component is plotted to the left of ^ origin. The component of moment perpendicular 
to the roof surface is positive, and is plotted above IhtOX axis, as in the preceding oaees. 

With allowable / « 16,000 lb. pef sq. in., 5^ ^ 0.96 in.* at the 

quarter point, and » 1.28 in.* at the tie rod. These velues of are shown In 

position on the &h;>ol:^on of Fig. 20 (s). The values of df for the section at the tie rod are 
plotted below the OX ads, lor, as diown by the ooaiplete S-polygon, the values c| df for 
the given plane of bending are ^termined by the fourth quadrant S-line. 

Cme 2. i>sad Ztoad and Wind £reud.*^like dead due to the mtA covering hnd the 
purlin is a vertloallosd of 5411b. per sou ae determiiiied for Gase 1. and the wind loidis a 
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normal load of 24 lb. per sq. ft., as determined for Case 2 of the preceding design. From 
the force diagram of Fig. 20 (&), the component perpendicular to the roof is 28.6 lb. per sq. 
ft., and that parallel to the roof is 2.7 lb. per sq. ft. By the methods of Case 1, it will be 
found that at the quarter point the component of moment perpendicular to the roof is 
+24,700 in.-lb., and that parallel to the roof is +625 in.4b.; the resultant moment, as 

24 800 

determined graphically by Fig. 20 (c), is 24,800 in.-lb.; and the required 8 » " f^ 'o OO 
- 1.65 in.». 

At the center point, the moment perpendicular to the roof is 32,900 in.4b., and that 
parallel to the roof is —625 in.-lb.; the resultant moment, as determined by Fig. 20 (d), is 

33 000 

33,000 in.-lb.; and the required S =* “ 2.06 in.*. These values are shown on 

16, UUU 

Fig. 20 (e). 

CcLse 3. Dead Load, Wind Load, and One-half Snow Load , — With the half snow load as 
7.5 lb. per sq. ft., the total vertical load is 12.8 lb. per sq. ft. As in the preceding cases, 
the normal wind load is 24.0 lb. per sq. ft. From Fig. 20 (&), the component perpendicular 
to the roof is 35.1 lb. per sq. ft., and that parallel to the roof is 6.4 lb. par sq. ft. At the 
quarter point, the moment perpendicular to the roof is 30,300 in*-lb , and that parallel to 
the roof is +1,480 in.-lb. At the tie rod the corresponding values are: moment per- 
pendicular to the roof « 40,500 in.-lb.; moment parallel to the roof —1,480 in.-lb. 
From Fig. 20 (c), the resultant moment at the quarter point is 30,350 in.-lb. ; the required 

on QKA 

8 » ^[^05 J’rom Fig. 20 (d), the resultant moment at the tie rod « 40,600 

in.-lb.; the required 8 « jq’qqq “ 2.54 in.* 

Determination of Purlin Settion , — Figure 20 (e) shows the S-polygon of the assumed 
6-in. channel section. It will be found that all of the plotted values of 8 lie inside of the 
polygon. The assumed section is therefore ample, and will be adopted. 

The results of this design show that the use of tie rods makes it possible to use smaller 
sections for purlins than for the conditions assumed in the preceding design, where the 
purlins were assumed to be free to bend in any direction. Where the pul*lin was assumed to 
be free to bend in any direction, a 6-in. 12 5-lb. I-beam was required. Where tie rods were 
used, a 6-in. 8.2-lb. channel was found to answer. This represents a saving of 4.3 lb. per ft. 
of purlin. 

From an inspection of the S-polygon of Fig 20 (e), it can be seen that the values of 
required 8 lie close to the OY axis. For all cases, except where the roof slope is very steep, 
it will probably be correct to assume that the tio rods offer complete lateral support for the 
purlin. The design can then be carried out by the methods used in the design of the purlins 
for rigid roof covering, as given in the first part of this article. 

Deaiffn of Tie Bode , — Tie rods usually consist of round rods threaded at the ends to 
provide a means of fastening the tie to the purlin section. Figure 21 (a) shows the type of 
connection generally used. 

As the tie rods form a continuous line from the eaves to the ridge, the stress in the rods 
increases to a maximum at the ridge. The area of the tie rod at the root of thread must be 
sullcient to carry a load caused by the component of loads parallel to the roof acting over 
the area tributary to the tie rod of maximum stress. 

To illustrate the methods of design, assume that the slant height of the roof considered 
in the preceding design is 36 ft. As the trusses are 16 ft. apart, and there is a single line of 
rie rods at the center of the purlin, the area tributary to the tie rod of maximum stress is 
36 X 8 *« 288 sq. ft. From the force diagrams of Fig. 20, it will be found that the greatest 
component of load parallel to the roof is caused by the loading of Case 1, and that this 
component is 10.2 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. The load to be carried hjr the tie rod is then 288 X 
10.2 « 2,940 lb. With an allowable working stress of 16.000 tb. per sq. in.« the area at the 
2 940 

root of thread is 0.184 sq.im From table of screw threads i^ven in the steel hand* 

books, it will be fopnd that a ^4n. round rod wdl answer. Xf the 1^ to be oaxried is 
too letge for a single line fi to^-ha. tie rods, the load can be reduoea by adding another 
line of ties* 

The method of attachment of tie rods at the ridge requires some eonsi4eraii«Mi. Two 
methods of tpaklbg the ridge connection are riiown in Fig^ In Fig. 21 twopmsline 
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are provided at the ridge. The line of tie rods on either ride of the ridge is joined by means 
of a short connecting tie. Figure 21 (h) riiows the force diagram for the determination (d 
rile stresses in the rods and the load to be carried by the purlin due to the tie rods. It is 
probable that a larger section will have to be provided at the ridge in order to carry the 


Connechng ffg 




heavy concentration brought to this point by the tie rod. Figure 21 (c) shows an arrange- 
ment in which a single I-beam forms the ndge support. The diagram of forces is shown 
in Fig. 21(d). 


DETAILED DESIGN OF A WOODEN ROOF TRUSS 

23. Conditions Assumed for the Design. — To illustrate the principles govern- 
ing the design of a wooden roof truss, a complete design will be made of *a truss 
of the type shown in Fig. 4 (p), p. 132. It will be assumed that the truss is sup- 
ported on masonry walls which are 50 ft. apart, and that the trusses are spaced 
16 ft. apart. The roof covering will be shingles on sheathing carried by rafters 
spaced 16 in. on centers. Purlins placed at the top chord panel points carry the 
roof loads to the truss. Figure 22 shows the general arrangement of the roof 
and the trusses. 

The pitch of the roof will be taken for, as stated in Art. 8, this is in general 
the most economical pitch. To secure members of reasonable length, the span 
will be divided into six panels, as shown in Fig. 23. All members will 1^ made of 
wood> except the verticald, which will be steel rods* Western Hemlock will be 
used for all wooden truss members, and also for the purlins, fufteUf and sheathing. 

The loads jttO be carried by the tjruss will be taken in accordance with the prin- 
ciples stated in the chapter on Roof Trusses—Oeneral Design. ^oW loads will 
be taken as 20 lb. per sq. ft. of toot surface, and the unit wind pressure wiH be 
taken as 30 lb. per sq. ft. of vertical surface. The unit wind pressure is to be 
reduced by the Duchemin formula in determining the components normal to the 
roof surface. Minimum snow load will be taimn as one-half of the maadmum, 
or 10 lb, par sq. ft. of roofi and the mhdmum wind toad will be takcm ss one-third 
of the maximum. 
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The actual weight of the roof coveringi raftersi and purlins is to be determined, 
assuming that Western hemlock weighs 3 lb. per foot board measure. In estim- 
ating the weight of the truss, the formula w « 0.04Z + 0.000167^* will be 
used, where w »* weight of trusses per sq. ft. of covered area, and I « span length 
in feet. 



Combinations of loadings for maximum fiber stresses in rafters and purlins, 
and for maximum stresses in truss members will be as follows: 

(a) Dead load and snow load. 

(b) Dead load, minimum snow load, and maximum wind load. 

(c) Dead load, maximum snow load, and minimum wind load. 

(d) A minimum load of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. The 
object of this last loading condition is to make certain that a fairly 
rigid and substantial structure is obtained. 

Workitrg stresses for Western hemlock will be taken as recommended by the 

American Railway Engineering Association. 
For timber used in building construction, the 
wcu'king stresses are as follows: Extreme fiber 
stress in tension or cross bending, 1,660 lb, per 
sq^ in.rshearing parallel to the grain, 2401b. 
persq. in.; shearing transverse to 4h6 grain, 
160 lb. pw sq. in.; compre«|sian^bearing 
parallel to the fibers, 1,8001b. pc»r aq. m.; bearing perpendicular to the fibers, 330 
lb. per sq« in.; columns under 16 dimeters, 1,360 lb. per sq. in.; columns over 16 

dkinetars in length, 1,806 ^1 - lb. per sq. in., where I » length of column 
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in inches and d » least side or diameter. Bearing pressures for washm^ which 
cover only a part of the area of the member can be increased 25 per cent that is, 
to 412.5 lb. per sq. in. for bearing perpendicular to the fibers, and 2,250 lb. per 
sq. in. for bearing parallel to the fibers. This increase in fiber stresses is allow- 
able, for experiments have shown that the bearing pressures are indirectly dis- 
tributed to the area immediately surrounding the washer, thus increasing its 
effective area. The allowable bearing pressure on masonry will be taken as 300 
lb. per sq. in. 

Where the compression acts at an angle to the member, the working stresb is 
given by the empirical formula 



where r ~ allowable stress at an angle B to the axis of the member, as shown in 
Fig. 24, and p *= bearing on end fibers « 1,800 lb. per sq. in.; and q * bearing 
across the fibers = 330 lb. per sq. in. For these values the above formula 

becomes: r *= 330 + (1,800 — 330) or, 

r - 330 + 0.1815 0^ 

Where pins or bolts bear on the end fibers of the material, as in the design of the 
built-up bottom chord member given in Art. 26, the allowable bearing values must 
be modified to fit the conditions shown in Fig. 24. The allowable bearing will 
be taken as two-thirds of the usual end bearing value, or as 1,200 lb. per sq. in. 
This working stress is considered as applied to the diametrical area of the pin or 
bolt. 

In accordance with the di^iicussion given in the chapter on Bwf Trusses — 
General Design, the working stresses for wind will be increased 50 per cent over 
the values given above. This increase in working stresses can be accounted for 
by reducing the unit wind pressure so that the same working 
stresses can be used for all loadings. Since the working 
stresses for wind are ^ of those for other loadings, if H of 
the unit wind pressures be used, the same working stresses can 
be used for all loadings. The imit wind pressure on a vertical 
surface will then be taken as X 30 « 20 lb. per sq. ft. 

From the Duchemin formula, the normal pressure on a 14 
pitch roof is 14.9 lb. per sq. ft, of roof surface. 

In choosing the sections of timber with which to form the members of the 
truss, it must be remembered that the actual size df a piece of timbea should be 
used in the calculations. The dimensiotis usually given for timbers are the dis- 
tances from center to center of saw cuts. These dimensions are known as the 
nominal dimensions of the piece; they are usuidly given in even inches, as for 
example, 2X4 in., 6 X 8 in., etc. Actually the timber k smaller than its nom- 
inal dimensions by the width of the saw out, which is about Hrin, tidric. Thus a 
rough-sawed piece, whose nominal dimensimas are 4 X 6 in., is really oidy a 3|4 
section. If this section is dressed, or planed on aH Adm, the seotipn k 
about scant all around from the nominal dimenmns, or aotutdly a 814 X 
SK-ku section k obtained instead of the 4 X 84 il nominal section. The 
obtained thus has an actual area of only about 80 per and a teetion modulus 
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of only 79 per cent of the oorreeponding values for the nominal section. These 
percentages vary with the size of the timber. 

The difference between the actual and the nominal sizes of timber is taken into 
account in the calculations by two different methods. In one method the unit 
stress is reduced by an amount depending upon the reduction in area or section 
modulus. This method, to be effective, requires the use of a sliding scale of cor- 
rections, which makes it rather undesirable. In another, and better method, the 
actual sizes are used and the working stresses taken as given above. This latter 
method will be used in the work to follow. It will be assumed that all material 
is dressed on four sides, and that the actual dimensions are about H scant of 
the nominal dimensions. In speaking of sections, however, the nominal dimen- 
sions will be used. 

The working stress for steel tension rods will be taken as 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 
on the net section of the rod at the root of thread. In general, round rods will 
be used. They will be upset at the ends if the diameter required is greater than 

in. Bending stresses in steel bolts will be taken as 24,000 lb. per sq. in. 

24. Design of Sheathing, Rafteirs, and Purlins.— In the chapter on the Design 
of Purlins for Sloping Roofs, there is given a complete design of the sheathing, 
rafters, and purlins for conditions practically the same as assumed in the preceding 
article. Therefore, only the essential features of the design under consideration 
will be given. Wherever possible, reference will be made to the design mentioned 
above, and also to the design of the steel roof truss in the following chapter, for 
which similar conditions exist. 

From Fig. 22 it can be seen that the span of the sheathing is 16 in., the dis- 
tance center to center of rafters. As the loads are the same as for the above men- 
tioned designs, it can readily be seen that 1 -in. sheathing is satisfactory. The 
rafters are to be designed for the combinations of loading stated in Art. 23. As 
the roofing is quite rigid, it can be assumed that the load to be carried by the 
rafters is the component of loads perpendicular to the roof surface. It will be 
found that the loading of case {h) of Art. 23 gives the required maximum. The 
conditions are as shown in Fig. 25. (See also the design 
given in Art. 32.) 

From the data given and the assumptions made in 
Art. 23, the minimum snow load is a vertical load of 10 
lb. per sq. ft. of roof and the normal wind load is 14.9 lb. 
per sq. ft. of roof. Assuming that shingles weigh 3 lb. 
per sq. ft. of roof, and that 1-in. sheathing weighs 4 lb. 
per ft. board measure, it will be found from the force 
diagram of Fig. 25 that the total normal component is 
30. 1 lb. per sq, ft. of roof area* 

area carried by a rafter is (^^ 9 ) 9.33 » 12.4 sq. ft., and 
the uniformly distributed load is 30.1 X 12.4 » 373 lb. If a 2 X 4-in. rafter 
be assumed, whose weight at 3 lb. per ft. board measure is 3 X 9.3 X « 
18.7 lb,, the total uniformly distributed load is 373 + 19 » 392 lb. Assuming 
that the rafters are continuous over several purlins, the mommit tcf be carried 
can be calculated from the formula ilf « He Ko X 392 x 9.83 Xl2m^ 
4,390 iii.4bk For tte wodoagetiess of 1 , 6 M Ib. per eq. in., given in Art. S 8 | rim 

rtqohed section modulus is 166 in.* Assuming the diniensions n 



From Fig. 22 , the 
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dressed 2 X 4 to be X 3^ in., the section modulus furnished is 3.56 

D 

in.* The assumed section will be adopted, as it is the^allest advisable section. 

As shown in Fig. 26, each purlin supports J2 rafter loads. From the cal- 
cula-tions given above, each rafter load is 392 lb. Figure 26 shows the loads in 
position. The maximum moment occurs under the load next to the beam 
center. As the purlins usually span only the distance between trusses, simple 
beam conditions will be assumed, and M = [2,362 



moment * 112,800 + 6,760 ^ 118,560 in.-lb. 

liS 660 * 

Required section modulus = = 71.8 in.* 

Section modulus furnished by a 6 X 10-in. purlin, dressed to X in., 
is 82.8 in.* Although the assumed section is slightly over size, it will be adopted. 

26. Determination of Stresses in Members.— -The general methods of stress 
calculation are given m the volume on ^‘Structural Members and Connections.^^ 
Stresses can be determined by means of the graphical methods given in the above 
mentioned section, or by means of the tables of stress coefficients given in the 
chapter on Roof Trusses — Stress Data in the volume on “Stresses in Framed 
Structures.^ ’ The latter method has been used in the design under consideration. 
As the general methods of procedure are given in detail in Art. 34, only the essen- 
tial features are repeated here. The reader is referred to the discussion given in 
the following chapter, as it applies also to the design under consideration. 

In Art. as, the formula for the dead weight of the truBses is given as « 0.042 H- 
0.0001672*, where 2 * span ■= 60 ft., and ta = weight of trusses in lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal 
covered area. Then w 0.04 X 50 + 0 000167 X 60* ** 2.42 lb. From Fig. 22, the 
horizontal covered area per panel is 60 X ^ •“ 133 sq. ft. The dead panel load due to the 

weight of the truss is then 2.42 X 133 » 323 lb. The dead load due to shingles is 3 lb. 
per sq. ft. of roof, and that due to sheathing is 4 lb., giving a total load of 7 lb. per sq. 
ft. of roof. From Fig. 22, the roof area per panel is 9.33 X 16 * 149 sq. ft. The dead 
panel load due to sheathing and shingles is then 149 X 7 » 1,043 lb. From Fig. 26, the 
weight of 12 rafters and one purlin is brought to each panel point. Each rafter weighs 
18.7 lb., and the purlin weighs 16 lb. per ft., as given in Art. S4. The resulting panel load is 
12 X 18.7 + 16 X 16 » 224 + 240 464 lb. The total dead panel load is then 323 

1,043 + 464 H* 1,830 lb. 

As given in Art. 88, the snow load is 20 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, and the wind load is 14.9 lb. 
per sq. ft. of robf. Since the roof area per panel is 149 sq. ft., the snow panel is a vertical 
load of 149 X 20 B 2,980 lb., and the wind panel load is 14.9 X 149 » 2,220 lb., a load 
which acts normal to the roof surface. In Art. 18 , a mitdmum load of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of 
horizontal covered area is also specified. The pan4 load for Ws loading is 40 X 133 « 
5,320 lb., a vertical load. 

The stoesses due to the above panel loads are given in Table 10* Dead load 
stxessee are given in col. 1 ; snow lo^ stresses are given in col. 2; mimmumi or half 
snow load stresses, are given in cot* 3; wind stresses for wind from tibe left are 
given in col. 4, and for wind from the lii^t, the stresses ai4 pven in col* 6; minir 
mum» or one-third wind stresses) ale The wind stresses are etd- 
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oulated on the assuiiiption that both ends of the truss are rigidly fastened to the 
masonry walls, and that the reactions are parallel to the direction of the wind — 
that is, normal to the roof surface. The assumption of fixed ends is reasonable, 
for a wooden truss is not affected by temperature changes, and no provision for 
expansion need be made, as in the case of the steel truss. 
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+ * tensioa. — compression 


The maximum stresses, as given by the combinations of cases (6), (c), and (d) 
of Art. 23, are given in cols. 7, 8, and 9 respectively. Stresses for col. 9 are cal- 
culated from the dead load by ratio of the panel loads for a minimum load of 40 
lb. per sq. ft. of covered area, which is 5,320 lb., and the dead panel load, which is 
1,830 lb. Col. 10 gives the greatest of these maximum values, which is the stress 
for which the members are to be designed. 

26* Design of Members. — ^As stated in Art. 28, the top and bottom chord 
members and the diagonal web members will be made of timber, and the vertical 
members will be made of sted rods. The working stresses for the wooden com- 
pression members whose length exceeds 15 times the least width is given in Art. 

28 as 1,800 ^1 — where I « length in inches, and d = least dimension 

in inches. Compression members whose length is less than 15 times the least 
width are to be designed for a working stress of 1,350 lb. per sq. in. The working 
stress for wooden tendcm members is given as 1,650* lb. per sq. in. For steel 
members the woridng stress is 16^000 tb. per sq. in. All data for the design are 
ipven in Table 11c 

Seetimis for ,woo<fon ocwpression members should be square, if possible, in 
to aeoure a member ojf equal righfity in planes perpendicular to the sides of 
ttH» members* Sinf^ pieces are {aeterahle to members built up of planks placed 
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side by side and nailed or bolted together td form a single member. The exoessive 
cost of, or difficulty in obtaining single pieces, may depide in favor of the built-up 
member. 

Wooden tension members must contain considerable excess area in order to 
provide for notching at the joints. Single pieces are preferable for use as tension 
members. If planks are used, placed side by side to form a built-up member, 
considerable care must be taken in order to make certain that the proper net area 
is provided at all points. Further discussion of this detail will be given in con- 
nection with the design of the lower chord member. 

Design of Top Chord Member . — ^The design of the top chord member will be 
determined for the conditions existing in li^ernber a-6, where the stress is a 
maximum. From Table 10 the stress in member a-b is*29,800 lb. compmssion. 
Assume a 6 X 6-in. member, of which the actual size will be taken as 5}^ X 

I 112 

in. Since the length of member o-h i* 112 in., the ratio ^ = -g-g ■■ 20.4. 
Therefore the working stress is to be determined by the formula 1,800 (1 — 

For the assumed section the working stress is 1,800 ” 60 X 5 . 5 ) 

29 800 

= 1,800(1 — 0.34) = 1,190 lb. per sq. in.; and the required area is 

~ 25.0 sq. in. The area provided by the assumed section is 5.5 X 5.5 « 
30.25 sq. in. The assumed section is ample and it will be adopted. 

In trusses of the size under consideration, it is usual to make the entire top 
chord of the same cross-section. For larger trusses, the section of the upper end 
of the top chord is sometimes reduced in size. A butt splice is made at ohe of the 
panel points. This splice can be designed by the methods given in the section on 
Splices and Connections — Wooden Members, in the volume on ‘‘Structural Mem- 
bers and Connections.’^ 

If the top chord member is to be made of planks, a 2 X 6-in. piece, actual 
dimensions about IH X in., would probably be used in the case under consid- 
eration. To provide the proper area, three pieces will be required, ^or this 

♦ I 

section, d ~ 3 X Ifi =* in.; ^ 23; and the allowable working stress is 

29 800 

1,120 lb. per sq. in. The yea required is then ^*^20 

that provided is 3 X 1?^ X 5.5 » 26.8 sq. in. The section is ample. To hold 
the several pieces together, bolts about in. in diameter should be placed 

through the pieces at intervals such that the value of ^ for a su;xgle piece will be 

not greater than the value for the whole membeir* From the ealctilstion given 

above, J for the whole member is 23. Since d for a single plank is 1% in., the 

distance between bolts must be about (23)(1^) » 37.4 in. BolU spaced 8 ft. 
apart will probably be satisfactory. 

Design of Compression Web MmAers . — ^The comiis^essioii dia^nals 5-/ and 
are designed by methods similat to thcfse tised fmr the top cbCod member. It 
found that 4 X 4-in. membm, actual size assumed as X BH in., m^sitffident 
as far as stress conditions are concerned. It sometimes happens that the dze 
of member as designed must be increased to provide suffident bearing for 
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Fig 27. 


jdnt details. The actual sizes as designed are i^ven in Table 11. If changes are 
required, they will be made in Art. 27 on the design of joints. 

Design of Bottom Omd Tension Member , — From Table 10, the maximum stress 
in the bottom chord occurs in members o-e-/, where the stress is 26,670 lb. tension. 
The net area required for the allowable working stress of 1,650 lb. per sq. in. is 

qa g7A 

« 16,2 sq. in. In general, it will be found that in order to provide 
1 ,0Ol/ * 

for notching at the joints, etc., the adopted section must provide an area about 
greater than the required net area, or in this case, the adopted section should pro- 
vide at least 16.2 X 1?^ » 27 sq. in. A 6 X 6-in. member, actual size 5Ji X 

5}i in., provides 30.25 sq. in. This sec- 
tion will be adopted, subject to the condi- 
tion that it must provide the required 
net area at the joints, a point which will 
be definitely determined in the following 
article. 

The lower chord member for the 
truss under consideration will now be 
designed as a built-up section. It will be 
assumed that 2 X 8-in. plank, actual size 
1% X 7 in , are to be used. Since the 
rods composing the vertical members 
pass through the chord section, an odd 
number of pieces will be provided, and the center piece, which will contain the 
rods, will not be assumed to carry any of the chord stress. Assume a section 
consisting of five pieces, placed as shown in Fig. 27. 

The splices in the member will be located as shown in Fig. 27; they will be 
placed about a foot from the panel points. For the arrangement shown, the 
planks can be ordered in lengths not to exceed 20 ft. It will be noted that in each 
panel, only two pieces are available at the splices to carry the total tension. 

26 670 

The net area of these pieces for the membk a-e-f must then be Yggo “ 

sq. in., or 8.10 sq. in. for each plank. Assuming the splices to be made with 
l-in. lilts, of which there axe two on the same vertical section, as shown in Fig. 
(c), the net area of a 2 X 8-in. plank is (7.5 - i X 1) « 8.96 sq. in. The 
assumed section is probably sufficient, as all notching for the joint at/ can readily 
be made on the three inside members. 

^in determining the number, size, and position of the bolts connecting the sev- 
eral planks forming the bottom chord member, due attention must be paid to the 
transmission of stress across the spliced sections. Thus in Fig. 27(a), the total 
stress in member o-s on the section x-x, close to joint a, is carried by four planks, 
assuming that the center plank is inactive, as stated above. Therefore, on secrion 

x-x each plank has a stress of — ^ — **= 6,670 lb. At tiie splice jiuft to the 1^ 

of j(^t s, all c| the load; is aartied by the planks numbered 2 in Hg. (a), 
betwem the seotioas x-x and joint s, the stresses of 6,670 lb. in planks 1 havt) l|e^ 
ttkwtfenMdtoplwkii2, which stressed at the Bidice, as calculated 

Tiwstntwinpiinkal wi]lbetiwii8f«rradto|daak8 2byineai»of Inih. bdis, 
ai aamuBed above. 'Ilienumberaf bolts tequii^ will be determined by the aals 
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bearing on the end fibers of the wood, and by the safe bending stresses in the bcdts. 
At 1,200 lb. per sq. in., the safe bearing for a l<^-in. plank on a 1 -in. bolt is 1,200 

X 1.625 X 1 == 1,950 lb. The number required for bearing is then ■= 

3.42, or four bolts. Assuming the loading conditions on the bolts to be as shown 
in Fig. ( 6 ), the total moment to be carried by the bolts is 6,670 X 1.625 - 10,820 
in.-lb. From the tables of safe bending moments on bolts for a fiber stress of 
24,000 lb. per sq. in., the allowable bending moment on a 1-in. bolt is 2,360 in.-lb. 
10 820 

Therefore, 2 ^ 3 ^ “ required for bending moment. 

These bolts are shown in position in Fig. 27(c/ 

The distance from the centers of the bolts to the edge of the splice is deter- 
mined by the required strength in shearing on the dotted lines shown in Pig. (c). 

6 670 

Since five bolts are to be used, thelo*^ oiv(‘ach bolt is * - 1,3351b, From 

Art, 23, the shearing value of hemlock parallel to the grain is 240 lb. per sq. in. 
The required distance () om the center of the bolt to the edge of the plank is then 
1 335 

2X1 62yx 240 ^ arrangement shown in Fig. 27(c) is con- 

venient, and will be adopted. 

At the right of the splice at joint e, an arrangement of bolts similar to that 
described above must also be used, for the stress in planks 2 must be transferred 
to planks 1 because of the splice in planks 2 at joint/. As the calculations are 
similar to those given above, they will not be repeated. 

In the panel /-^, similar calculations must also be made. As the stresses are 
smaller than those in the end panels, four bolts will be found sufficient. At 
points between the splices, the planks are to be held together by J^-in. bolts 
placed about 2 -ft. centers. 

Design of Vertical Tension Rods , — The vertical tension members will be made 
of round rods threaded at the ends and provided with square nuts. As shown in 
Table 11 , the plain ?i-in. diameter round rod provides some excess area for mem- 
ber c-/. Since this is about the smallest advisable size of rod for such members, 
it will be used. It is to be remembered that the area of the rod at the root of 
thread governs the design. 

Although member 6-6 has no definite stress, a J^-in. rod will be used. 

For member d-g an area of 0.665 sq. in. at root of thread is required. A plain 
rod IH in. in diameter will furnish the required area. It will probably be better 
practice to use a rod of smaller diameter with an upset end. From the tables of 
upset ends for round rods, it will be found that a 1 -in. rod with a l?i-in. upset 
end is required. 

27. Design ef Joints. — ^A great variety of joint details are in use for wooden 
roof trusses. Thq general principles governing the design of joints have been 
given in the chapter on Eoof Trusses — General Design, where typical joint details 
are shown. In the present article, the design methods will be given for some of 
the details in common use, particular attention being paid to details suitable for 
the type of truss under consideration. 

The general principles of joint design given in the chapter on the Detafled 
Derigii of a Steel Eoof Truss supply also to a wooden foof truss. Center lines of 
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members must be made to intersect in a common point. If this cannot be done, 
the additional stresses in the members due to the eccentric connections must be 
calculated and proper provision made for them. 

Tablb 11. — Design of Mbmbbbs 




Mem- 

ber 

Max. 

stress 

Gb.) 

Length 

of 

mem- 

ber 

(in.) 

Least 

width 

(in.) 

L/D 

Work- 

ing 

stress 

Gb./ 

in.*) 

Area 

re- 

quired 

(sq. 

in.) 

Section 

Area 

pro- 

vided 

(sq. 

in.) 

ab 

be 

cd 

-29,800 

-23,800 

-17,820 

+26,670 

112 


20.4 

1,190 

25 0 

6 X 6 in. 

6 X 6 in. 

6 X 6 in. 

30.25 

ae-ef 



f * • • 

1,650 

16.2 

6 X 6 in. 

30.25 

fo 

+21,300 

. . . 


. . • . 

1,650 

12.9 

6 X 6 in. 

30.25 

hf 

- 6,510 

112 

3^ 

31,0 

875 

7.45 

4 X 4 in. 

13.15 

eg 

- 8,210 

141 

3^ 

35.3 

630 

13 0 

4 X 4 in. 

13 15 

cf 

+ 2,990 




1 16,000 

0.187 

Ji-in. round rod 

0.302 

dg 

+10,640 

... 



16,000 

0.665 

1-in. round rod up- 
set to 1% in. 

1.05 

be 

0 





0 

Ji-in. round rod 

0.302 


+ =» tension. — = compression. 


In designing the joint details, the stresses transmitted from one member to 
another must be carefully determined and the bearing areas between the members 
proportioned to provide for the stresses to be carried. In general, simple details 
are desirable, and the joints should be made up with as few parts as possible. 
Indirect connections, and those in which the distribution of the stress to several 
parts is indeterminate, should be avoided. Where the stresses are small, one 
member can be notched into another to form the joint details. Where very 
large stresses are to be transmitted from one member to another, metal bearing 
plates or castings, side plates, or bolted connections are required. The general 
principles for the design of splices ^d similar connectiops are given in the section 
on Splices and Connections— Wooden Members, in the volume on ^'Structural 
Members and Connections.^^ 

Design of Joird 6. — ^As the stress to be transmitted from member 5-/ to the 
top chord member is comparatively small, a notch detail of the form shown in 
Fig. 28 will be used. In order to make oertmn that the resultant pressures On 
the faces 1-2 and 2-3 intersect on the center line of the member at point 4^ the 
notch wiD be made with faces at 90 deg., as ^own in Hg. 28. In this way a een*^ 
tral eonneetion is made and eccentric moments are eliminated. 
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Assume a notch l}i in. deep on face 1-2. The dimensions and form of the 
resulting notch are shown in Fig. 28. These dimensions were scaled from a large 
scale layout of the joint. In making the layout, the actual dimensions of the 
members were used. 

Resolving the stress in member 6-/ into its components perpendicular to the 
faces of the notch by means of a force diagram, the forces to be carried are as 
shown in Fig. 28. Since these loads act at an 
angle to the grain of the material, the strength 
of the notch depends upon the allowable bear- 
ing values on these surfaces, as determined by 
the formula of Art. 23, for which the con- 
ditions are shown in Fig. 24. The angles which 
the surfaces 1-2 and 2-3 make with the grain of 
the material of the chord member and, of 
member 6-/ are as shown in Fig. 2b. These 
angles were measured with a protractor from a 
large scale layout of the joint. Angles were read to the nearest half degree. 

The allowable bearing values as calculated from the formula of Art. 23 are 
as follows: 



Fia. 28 , 


Chord member: 

surface 1-2, 330 + 0.1815(74)* = 1,330 lb. per sq. in. 
surface 2-3, 330 -f 0.1815(16)* ~ 375 lb. per sq. in. 

Member 6-/: 

surface 1-2, 330 -f- 0.1815(52.5)* = 850 lb. per sq. in. 
surface 2-3, 330 + 0.1815(37.5)* = 585 lb. per sq. in. 

For these allowable bearing values, the areas required are as follows: 
Chord member: 

5 200 

surface 1-2, - 3.90 sq. in. 

3*900 

surface 2-3, ~ 10.4 sq. in. 

Member 6-/: 

5 *^00 

surface 1-2, *== 6.12 sq. in. 

surface 2-3, 6.67 sq. in. 


These calculations show that the required areas are 6.12 sq. in. for surface 1-2, 
and 10.4 sq. in. for surface 2-3. 

As the notch 1-2 is assumed to be IJ4 in. deep, the width required on this 
6 12 

surface is « 4.90 in. From the design given in Art. 26, a 4 X 4^in. 

member is sufficient for member 5-/ as far as the column design is oon<$erned* 
This member, however, does not provide the required width on surface 1-2^ as 
given by the above calculatiozis. The required area can be provided hy One of 
two methods; either the notch can be made deeper, or the member can bemads 
wider. As designed in Art. 26, the chord member is 6 in. wide and member 
is 4 hi, wide. It is therefore possible to increase the width of m^bOr 
In this case it does not seem advisidile to make the notch deeper thim assumed^^ 
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because the excess area provided by the section adopted does not allow much 
cutting. The required area will be provided by increasing member h-/ to a 4 X 
6-in. section, actual size assumed as 3% X in., placed with the 4-in. side in 
the plane of the truss, as shown in Fig. 28. The area provided on surface 1-2 
is then 6.5 X 1.26 « 6.875 sq. in., which is satisfactory. 

In order to prevent member 6-/ from slipping out of place due to shrinkage of 
ohe parts, it is best to provide a tenon projecting from the surface 2-3 into a slot 

in the chord member, as shown in Fig. 28. 
This tenon should be about 1 in. thick, and the 
slot in the chord member which receives the 
tenon should be about in. wide. The net 
width of the surface 2^-3 is then 6.5 — 1.125 * 
4.375 in. From Fig. 28, the length of the surface 
2-3 is 4.53 in. The area provided is then 4.53 
X 4.375 = 19.8 sq. in. From the calculations 
given above, an area of 10.4 sq. in. is required. 
The detail is satisfactory and will be adopted. 

Figure 29 shows another arrangement for joint b. A 8-shaped bent steel 
plate has one of its legs notched into the chord member, while the other leg forms 
a projection against which the member 6-/ bears. The depth of the projection 
1-2 is determined by the allowable bearing on this surface, which, from the form- 
ula of Art. 23, is 330 + 0.1815(36.8)® = 575 lb. per sq. in. Resolving the stress 
in 6-/ into components parallel and perpendicular to the chord member, the loads 
shown in the force diagram are obtained. Therefore, the area required on surface 

I*"2 = * 5 ^ ~ taken as a 4 X 4-in. member (actual 



size 3% in. square), the required distance 1-2 


4 . 9 ^ 

3.625 


1.378 « in. 


The thickness of the plate is determined by its strength as a cantilever beam 
of length 1% in. The plate will be made the full width of the chord member, 
which is 6>i in. wide. Assuming the pressure to be concentrated at the center of 
the surface 1-2, the moment is H X 2,910 X {IH + H) ^ 2,730 in.-lb., and the 


thickness required for a working stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. is d 


( 6 X2,730 
\ 16,000 X 5.5/ 


=* 0.431 in. 


A K-in. plate will be used. 



From the formula of Art. 23, the allowable bearing pressure for the 4 X 4-in. 
member on the surface 2-3 is 330 + 0.1815 (53.2)* » 840 lb. per sg. in. The 
bearing area required between the 4 X 4-in. member and the under side of the 
6 830 

plate is » 6.95 sq. in. On the .upper surface of the plate, iihe bearing 


is directly on the side of the chord member, and the allowable bearing is 330 lb. 
per sq. in. The bearing area required on the lower face of the chord member is 
5 830 

3 ^ — 17.7 sq. in. From a large scale layout of the joint, the dimensions 


were found to be as shotra ia Kg. 29. The bearing area iworidod. between the 
4 X 4-in. member and the plate is then 3H X 3^ 12.7 sq. in., and area 

piorilded between the chord member and the plate is £.5 X 3.5 * 19.2 sq, in., 
as tlte plate is a«umed to oover the full width of the riwrd member. 
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The component of thrust parallel to the chord member is taken up by notching 
into the chord member. As the bearing is on the end fibers of the material, the 

per sq. m., and the area required is - 


allowable bearing is 1,800 lb. 


1.62 


Jl.62 


1,800 
0.294 in. A J<-in. 


r 'I 





rs' 


Joint b 


sq. in. The depth of the notch required is ^ ^ 

notch will be used, for a shallower notch is not effective. 

The bent plate is kept in contact with the chord member and with member b-f 
by means of lag screws, or by means of a bolt passing through the members. Fig- 
ure 29 shows the adopted detail. 

Figure 30 shows a detail for joint b which 
makes use of a cast-iron angle block. This 
block is notched into the top chord bv means 
of a lug cast on the angle block. Member 
6 -/ bears directly on the end of the an^t 
block. In order to save material, and also 
to reduce the weight fcf the angle block, it 
will be made up of two bearing surfaces, 1-2 
and 3-4, connected by a cast web. 

The design of an angle block of the form 
shown in Fig. 30 consists in the determination 
of the size of the lug which notches into the 
top chord, and the thickness required for the 
cantilever beams forming the bearing 
surfaces 1-2 and 3~4. The force diagram 
shows the components of load parallel and 
perpendicular to the top chord member. 

The depth of the lug must be sufficient to transfer to the end fibers of the top 
chord member a stress of 2,910, as shown by the force diagram. As the allow- 
able bearing on the end fibers of the material is 1,800 lb. per sq. in., and the width 

2 910 

of the chord member is 5}^ in., the depth of notch required is only ^ 5 ^ 

s 0.294 in. As the required notch is too shallow to be effective, a 1-in. notch 
will be used. The width of the lug is determined by its strength as a cantilever 
beam under a moment of 2,910 X 0.5 = 1,455 in.-lb. If the working stress for 

( 6 M\^ 

* 

^ width of 1 in. will be adopted. The details 
of the lug are as shown in Fig. 30. 

The area required on the surface 1-2 is determined by the bearing strength of 
the timber across the fibers, which is 330 lb. per^. in. From the force diagram, 
the load to be transmitted to the chord member is 5,830 lb. The area required 
5,830 
380 


gjpj. 

Section *x-x* 




Fio. 30. 


is then ' 


17.7 sq. in. If it be assumed that the top surface of ihe lug 


does not carry compression due to impexfeot workmanship, the area provided on 
surface 1-2 is (4.6 — 1.0) 6.5 « 19.3 sq. in., which is ample. 

The thickness of the upper bearing surface is determined by the necessary 
thickness when considered as a cantilever beam. Sigure ( 6 ) tikow a vertica! 
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section x^x of Fig. (a). This beam is subjected to a pressure of « 303 

lb. per sq. in., acting as shown in Fig. (6). For the conditions shown, the bending 
moment in a strip of beam 1 in. wide is H X 803 X 2.25* » 765 in.-lb. at the 
edge of the vertical web. For an allowable bending stress of 3,000 lb. per sq. in. 

for cast iron, the required thickness is (o X ^ ** 1*24 in. 

The section will be made in. thick. 

By a similar process it vdll be found that the thickness of the bearing surface 
3-4 can also be made in. thick. The angle block will be fastened to the chord 
member by means of lag screws. To hold the member h~f in place, side pieces 
will be cast on the lower bearing surface. Lag screws through the projections 

thus formed will hold the member 
rigidly in position. All details 
are shown in Fig. 30. 

Member 6-e, the vertical 
tension rod, passes through the 
chord member and bears on the 
chord by means of a cast washer. 
As member h-e has no definite 
stress, a washer similar to the one 
designed for joint c will be used. 
Figure 31(c) shows the details of 
the washer. 

Design of Joint c. — ^Figure 
31 shows two designs for joint c. 
The design methods are similar 
to those used for joint 6. Figure (a) shows a joint made by notching, and Fig. 
(6) shows an angle block design. Due to the angle between member c-g and 
the top chord member, a solid block was used in this case. 

The vertical rod c-/ transmits to the upper chord its stress of 2,990 lb. This 
load is brought to the top of the chord member by a washer. In this case a cast 
angle washer will be used, as shown in Fig. 31(c). The design of this washer 
consists in providing a base area sufficient to transmit to the top fibers of the chord 
member, a stress of 2,680 lb., the component of stress perpendicular to the chord 
member, and in providing an area at the toe of the washer which will provide 
for a load of 1,340 lb., the component of stress parallel to the chord member. 

As stated in Art. 23, the bearing under washers which bear peryendicular to 
the grain is 412.5 lb. per sq. in. The area required on surface 1-2 of Fig. (c) is 
2 680 

then *“ 6,5 sq. in. Since the rod composing member of % in. in 

diameter, the hole in the washer should be about 1 in. in diameter. As the hole 
in the base of the washer is elliptical in form, the area will be taken as 1.5 sq. in. 
The required gross area of the base is then 6.5 + 1.5 « 8.0 sq. in. A 3 X 3-m. 
base will be used. 

To resist the component of load parallel to the chord member, the wa§her will 
be set into the chord meinber. As the allowable end bearing on the fibers is 1,800 
Ib. per sq. in*, md as washer is 3 in. wide, the ind^ta;ti<m must be at least 

i ** indentation will be used, aa shown in Rg. (cL 
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Other forms of washer details in common use for sloping chords are shown in 
Figs, (d) and (e). In the form shown in Fig, (d), the top chord is notched to form 
a horizontal surface. A round or square washer is then used whose base area is 
determined for the allowable bearing, as calculated from the formula of Art. 28. 
Figure (e) shows a bent plate washer. 

The design of this detail is similar to the 
one shown in Fig. (c). 

Design of J oint d. — Joint d, the apex 
joint, is a butt joint in which the members 
intersect at an angle. The design of this 
joint consists in providing the proper area 
between the abutting surfaces, and the 
provision of proper bearing under the 
washer on the vertical member d-g, Kigid 
fastenings are to be provided in order to 
hold the members in line. 

Figure 32 shows a detail of the apex 
joint in which the top chord members from 
the two sides of the truss butt against 
each other on a vertical line and against 
a plate washer on the end of member d-g, 
the vertical rod. The maximum stress 
in member c-d is 17,820 lb., as given in Table 10. This stress is due to the vertical 
loading of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of covered area, for which the panel load is 6,320 lb. 
The stresses in all members, and the panel load, are shown in position. 

The details of the joint depend on the method of supporting the purlin at this 
point. If the purlin is set on the top of the washer, the bearing area on the under 
side of the washer must be determined for the vertical components of the stresses 
in the chord members. From the force diagram, the load to be carried is 2 X 
7,980 = 15,960 lb. If a detail of the form shown in Fig. 43 (6) is adopted, where 
the purlin load is distributed equally to the two chord members, the load to be 
provided for on the under side of washer is 15,960 — 6,320 « 10,640 lb,, which is 
equal to the stress in the vertical rod. The latter detail will be adopted in this 
case, as shown on the general drawing. Fig. 44. 

From the formula of Art. 23, the allowable bearing on the under side of the 
washer is 330 + 0.1816 (26.5)2 «= 460 lb. per sq. in., and that on the vertical 
bearing surface is 330 + 0.1815(63.5)2 » 1,060 lb. per sq. in. The area required 

10 640 

on the under side of the washer is then ** 23.1 sq. in., and on the verti- 
cal bearing surface the area required is “ 15*1 sq. in. Assuming 

the plate washer to cover the full width of the chc^d member, the length required 

23 1 * 

is .. 4.2 in. To. allow for the ares taken out for the vertical rod, a 5H> 

0.0 

in. square steel plate will be used, as shown in Fig. 32 (a). If the horisontal bear- 
ing for each ch(H^ member is made 2?i in., a layout Of the joint Wffl show that 

the vertical bearing surface is about 49^ in. The area proviM on the vectioai 
bearing surface is then 4.75 X 5.5 » 26.13 sq. in., which h) more than requimd. 
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The thieknees of the plate washer will be determined on the assumption that 
it forms a doable cantilever beam. Figure (6) shows the aamuTied distribution of 
loading, which is approximate but accurate enough under the conditions. The 
moment to be carried on section x-x is 6,320 X 1.376 - 7,316 in.-lb. For an 
assumed working stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the thickness required is d 

(^) 


roTJong stress oi id,uuu lb. per sq. in., the thickness required is d 

/'ax 7,315 ^ ^ 

\4 X 16,000/ H“iii. plate will bemused. As shown 


in Fig. (6), a lK*in. hole is provided in the washer for the vertical member, which 
leaves a net width on section x-z of 6 ** 5.5 — 1.5 « 4.0 in. 





To hold the chord members in place, short pieces of 2 X 6-in. plank are fas- 
tened to the faces of the chord members by means of J^-in. bolts. These pieces 
do not carry any definite stress. 

Figure 33 shows two forms of cast-iron block details for the joint at point d. 
In the design of Fig. 33(a), the bearing surfaces required are determined by the 
same methods as used in the design of Fig. 32. The required thickness of metal 
can be determined by considering the upper surface to be a fixed ended beam sup- 
ported by the side surfaces. The details shown in Fig. 33 are more expensive 
than the ones shown in Fig. 32. It is doubtful if the added expense is worth 
while, for the detail of Fig. 32 is simple, effective, and inexpensive. 

Design of J dni a , — The design of the joint at a, the heel of the truss, requires 
careful consideration. At this point the stresses to be provided for are greater 
than at any other point in the truss. In general the members meet at an acute 
angle, which adds to the difficulties encountered in the design. Designs will be 
worked out in detail for a joint formed by notching one member into the other; for 
one formed by a bent strap with lugs; for a joint consisting of steel side plates; 
and fof a cast-iron shoe. 

Figure 34 shows an arrangement for a joint at point ^ formed by notching the 
top chord member into the lower chord member. The notch is so arranged that 
the surfaces 1-2 and 8-4 provide equal areas. The connection formed between 
the members is central and no eccentric moments are to be provide for. 

It can be seen from Fig. 84 that the bearing value at the notches is governed 
by the attowable values for the horizontal membcsr* Frmn the foMda of AH. f8| 
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the allowable bearing is 330 + 0.1815 (63.5)* •= 1,060 Ib. per sq. in. Hence the 

29 800 

total area to be provided on surfaces 1-2 and 3-4 is - 28.1 sq. in. 

If the notches are made V/i in. deep, as shown in Fig. 34, the width of bearing 
28.1 

required is ^ X | gyg ~ 7.5 in. From Table 11, the stress in member a-5 


calls for a 6 X 6-in. piece, of which the actual width is 5j4 in. Since it is not 
advisable, and in fact impossible in this case to make the notches deeper because 
of the reduction in the available net area of the lower chord section, the members 
must be made wider if this form of joint is to be used. The calculations above 
show that a 6 X 8-in. member, actual width 7^ in., must be used for both the 
top and bottom chord members. This change will be made and the other details 
of the design will be worked out. 

The net area of the lower chord member must now be checked up. As shown 
in Fig. 34, the weakest section is on a vertical section through point 4, where the 
net area provid<id is 7.5 X 3 *= 22.5 sq. in. From Table 11 the net area required 
for member a-c is 16.2 s<j[. in. The area furnished is therefore ample, provided 
no further cutting is required. 

The loads brought to the surfaces 1-2 and 3-4 must be resisted by the shearing 
resistance offered by the surfaces 2-6 and 4-7. The shearing resistance developed 
must be equal to the horizontal component of the stress in the top chord member, 
which is 26,670 lb., as shown by the force diagram. Assuming that surface 2-6 

26 670 

carries one half of this load, the length required on surface 2-6 is 2 ^ ^ 0 ~ x"7 5 


= 7.4, when the shearing working stress is 240 lb. per sq. in., as given 
in Art. 23. Surface 4-7 is below surface 2-6 so that it can be counted upon to 
act as shear resisting area. To provide some excess area due to possible defects 
in the material, the bottom chord member will be extended 12 in. beyond the 
intersection of center lines, as shown iU Fig. 34. A layout of the joint will show 
that the lower chord member will not project outside the roof line if the purlin is 
placed with its lower surface on the same level as the under side of the top chord 
member. 

The top chord member will be held in place on the lower chord member by 
means of bolts passing through the members, as shown in Fig. 34. These bolts 
do not carry any definite stress, as they serve only to hold the parts together. 
Two Ji-in. bolts will be used, located as shown in Fig. 34. In order to avoid fur- 
ther cutting of the lower chord member to provide seats for the washers at the 
lower ends of the %-in. bolts, a 6 X 8-in. timber, known as a corbel, will be bolted 
to the under side of the chord member, as shown in Fig. 34. 

Although the ^-in. bolts do not carry any definite stress, it is usual to assume 
that the probable maximum stress in the bolt is equal to its full net strength in 
tension. Washer details and bearing areas are then determinecLfor this load. As 
the area at the root of thread for a Ji-in. bolt is 0.302 sq. in., the probable maximum 
bolt stress is 16,000 X 0.302 4,830 lb. For the conditions shown in Fig. 34, 

the allowable bearing value under the washers is governed by the conditions under 
the corbel. From the formula of Art. 23, the allowable bearing value is 380 + 
0.1815 (26.5)^ » 460 lb. per sq. in. As stated in Art. 28, this may be increased 
for wasWs which cover only a part Of the area of the bearing surface. The beae** 
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ing area required is then 4 0Q ^ 25 “ From a table of Standard 

Cast Washers, it will be found that the standard washer for a fi-in. bolt provides 
a bearing area of about 7.9 sq. in. Under the conditions, a standard washer 
will be used, although the area provided is somewhat deficient. If the discrep- 
ancy in area is greater than for the case under consideration, it will be best to 
design a special steel plate washer similar to those used at joints d, /, and g. 
Since the probable bolt stresses are inclined to the axis of the corbel, keys or 
wedges must be inserted between the lower chord member and the corbel to prevent 
any movement of the parts. If three wooden keys are provided, as shown in Fig. 
34, each key must take one-third of the horizontal component of the total stress 
in the bolts. From a force diagram, the horizontal component of the stress in 
the bolts is found to be 2 X 2,160 « 4,320 lb. In addition to this load, the keys 
must also provide for the horizontal component of the reaction due to wind. 
From the coefficients for wind load reactions given in the chapter on Roof Trusses 
Stress pata, in the volume on ^^Stresses in Framed Structures,*^ the maximum 
horizontal force to be provided for is 2.06 X 2,220 X sin 26® 34' = 2,050 lb. The 
total to be carried by the keys is then 4,320 + 2,050 = 6,560 lb. 

A 2 X 4-in. key, actual size X 35i in., will be assumed. Figure (6) shows 
the conditions for which the key is to be designed. The area required for bearing 

against the side fibers of each key is H X = 5.28 sq. in., assuming 

a working stress as for bearing under washers. The area provided by the assumed 
key is X 1.625 X 7.5 = 6.08 sq. in., which is sufficient. The length of the 
key is determined by the area required to develop a shearing resistance equal to 
one-third of the total horizontal force to be carried, which is H X 6,550 == 2,183 
lb. As given in Art. 23, the allowable shearing stress transverse to the grain 

is 150 lb. per sq. in. The area required for each key is then ~ 14.5 

150 

sq. in. As shown in Fig. (6) the area provided by a key on the surface 1-2 is 
3.625 X 7.5 27.2 sq. in. The assumed key is satisfactory. To prevent the 

key from twisting, due to the eccentric application of the forces, a ?i-in. bolt 
will be placed close to each key, as shown in Fig. (a). 

The hearing area provided between the masonry wall and the corbel is deter- 
mined by the allowable bearing on the masonry, which is given in Art. 23 as 300 
lb. per sq. in. From Art. 26 it will be found that the reactions at the wall are as 
follows: dead load, 5,500 lb.; snow load, 8,940 lb.; wind load, vertical component 
4,100 lb., horizontal component 2,050 lb. The resulting reactions are then: 
(a) dead load, minimum snow load, and maximum wind load, vertical component 
14,070 lb., horizontal component 2,050 lb.; (5) dead load, maximum snow load, 
and minimum wind load, vertical component 14,810 lb., horizontal component 
700 lb. ; and (c) reaction due to a vertical load of 40 lb. per sq. ft. of covered area, 
15,960 lb. Oase (e) therefore determines the required bearing area, which is 

** 53.3 sq. in. If a 12-in. Wall is assumed, the arrangement shown 

in Fig. 34 provides a bearing area of 12 X 7.6 « 90 sq. in., which is greater than 
required. To {H^vmit horizontal movement on the wall, the corbel will be 
notched over the wall, as shown in Fig. 34. The area required in bearing against 

the wiH is »■ 6.83 sq. in. A 1-in. notch will provide 7.6 sq. in. 
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Figure 35 shows a design made up for a bent strap with a lug notched into the 
lower chord. It will be assumed that all of the stress in the top chord member is 
transferred to the lower chord member by means of the bent strap. The bolts 
serve only to hold the parts together. 

The bearing areas on surfaces 1-2 and 2-3 must be large enough to provide for 
the components of forces shown in the force diagram. From the formula of Art. 
23, the allowable bearing value 
on the surface 1-2 is 1,060 lb, per 
sq. in., and that on surface 2-3 is 
460 lb. per sq. in. Since the 
fibers at the end of the top chord 
member are confined by the bent 
strap, which tends to increase the 
allowable bearing value, it seems 
reasonable to allow an increase 
of 25 per cent in the working 
value given above. The scaring 
areas required are: surface 1-2, 

l.do ^^-.25 “ 460“^ L25 = 23.2 sq. in. Since 

the under side of the bent strap bears directly on the side fibers of the lower chord 
member, the allowable bearing is 330 lb. per sq. in. If this be increased 25 per 

13 335 • 

cent, as assumed above, the area required is X 1.25 = 32.4 sq. in. 
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In order to secure a notch of reasonable depth on line l-’2 of Fig. 35, it will be 
found necessary to increase the width of the chord members to 8 in., as in the case 
of the design of Fig. 34. A notch 2H in* deep will provide an area of 2.75 X 
7.5 *= 20.6 sq. in., which slightly exceeds the required area. On surface 2-3, an 
area of 6.75 X 7.5 == 50.6 sq. in. is provided, which exceeds the area required. 

The strap must be set into the chord member to a depth which will provide 
for the horizontal component of 26,670 lb. in bearing on the end fibers of the mate- 
rial. Assuming that one-half of the load is taken at the front end of the strap 
detail, and that the other half is taken by a lug at the rear end, the depth of notch 

required at each place is rfZT Tonn ~ 0.988 in. A 1-in. notch will be used, 
J X l,oUU X '.o 


as shown in Fig. 35. 

The thickness of the strap is determined by the conditions at the lug on the 
rear end. Considering the lug to be a cantilever beam which carries half of the 
horizontal component of the stress in the top chord member, and assuming that 
the thickness of the strap is in., the bending moment to be carried by the strap 
is X 13,335 (1.0 + 0.75) « 11,700 in.-lb. This moment occurs on a verticri 
section at the point where the lug joins the horizontal portion of the strap. 
Assuming that the strap is made of steel for which the allowable working stress 

is 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the required thickness is 

* 0.766 in. A strap 7 in. wide will be used, arranged as shown in Fig. 85. 
It is necessary also to make certain that the net area of the strap is sufficient to 


act as a tension member. As the tension area required is 
In., the strap furnishes excess area. 


13,335 

16,000 


0.835 sq. 
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To hold the strap in place on the end of the top chord member, two %-in. 
bolts, placed about 4 in. center to center, will be used. These bolts do not carry 
any definite stress, but experience has shown that the joint, to be effective, must 
have all of its parts held securely in position. Bolts of the size adopted will be 
found to be ample for trusses of the size under consideration. 

The strap will be held in place on the lower chord member, partly by means 
of a block keyed in place, and partly by means of vertical bolts placed close to the 
face of the lug, as shown in Fig. 35. An exact determination of the stress in these 



bolts can not be made. By assuming that the moment of the stress in the bolt 
taken about the edge of the wedge block is equal to the moment on the lug consid- 
ered as a cantilever, an approximate determination of the bolt stress can be made. 
On this assumption the moment of the bolt stress is 11,700 in.-lb., as calculated 
above. By scale from Fig. 35 the lever arm of the bolt stress about the edge of 
the wedge block is 1 in. The stress in the bolt is then about 11,700 lb. At 


16,000 lb. per sq. m., an area of 
bolts will furnish ths required area. 


0.73 sq. m. is required. Two %-in. 


The length required on the surface 4-6 to resist in shear the |oad brought to 
surface 4-3, and aU details of the corbel and keys, are calculated by the methods 
given for the design of Fig. 34. All details of the adopted design are diown in 
Fig. 83. 
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Figure 36 shows a detail for joint a made up of structural steel plates and 
shapes. In this design the stresses in the top and bottom chord members are 
transferred to steel side plates by means of lugs riveted to the plates. The load 
is transferred from the side plates to the masonry walls by a shoe composed of 
angles riveted to a short piece of rolled channel. A detail of the form shown in 
Fig. 36 is especially useful for trusses in which the distance from the intersection 
point of the center lines of members and the end of the truss is limited, as, for 
example, in structures in which the walls are built up above the lower chord of 
the trusses. A long overhanging end detail of the form shown in Figs. 34 or 35 
could not be used in such cases, for the end of the truss would project through the 
walls. 

As shown in Fig. 36 (a), the stress in the top chord member is transferred to 

29 800 

the side plates by means of four lugs. The load on each lug is then — = 


7,450 lb. Since the allowable bearing pressure on the end fibers of the material 
is 1,800 lb. per sq. in. and since the chord member is 5.5 in. wide, the depth of 

notch required is . k k ^ 0.753 in. A %-in. lug will be used. As the 

l,oUU X 0.0 

amount of cutting to provide notches on the chord members is small, the 6 X 
6-in. section designed in Table 11 can be used. 

The lugs will be fastened to the side plates by rivets in. in diameter. 
From tables of rivet values, the value of a J^-in. rivet in single shear is 6,630 lb. 

Hence, = 2 rivets are required in each lug, as shown in Fig. (o). In order 


to provide room for these rivets, the lugs will be made in. wide. 

The distance between the lugs on the top chord member is determined by 
the shearing area required to resist the load on the lugs. Since the load to be 
carried by each lug is 7,450 lb., and since the allowable shear is 240 lb. per sq. in., 

7 450 

the area required between lugs is ~ 31.0 sq. in. As the top chord mem- 


31.0 


ber is 5J^ in. deep, the distance between the lugs must be ^ = 5.64 in. To 


allow for inequalities in material and uneven bearing on the lugs, the clear dis- 
tance between lugs will be made 7}^ in., as shown in Fig. (a). As the top chord 
member is in compression, the shear area must be provided to the right of the lug, 
or toward the apex of the truss. For the lower chord member, which is in tension, 
the shear area must be provided to the left of the lug — that is, between the end 
of the truss and the lug. The arrangement of lugs shown on Fig. (a) for the lower 
chord member provides more shear area between the lugs than is required to 
carry the loads. The lugs are placed as shown in order to bind the plates firmly 
to the chord member. 

The thickness of the side plates is determined either by the limiting slenderness 
ratio required as a compression member at the lower end of the top chord mem- 
ber, or by the section required to resist the bending stresses due to the applied 
loads. From Fig. 36 (a), the maximum unsupported length of plate at the top 

chord member is about 8 in. If - is limited to 125, the minimum allowable r «* 

T 

0064 

=» 0.064 in. For a rectangle r •- 0.2$9d. Therefore, d *4 0.22 


125 
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in. Since it will be necessary to countersink some of the rivets in the rear face of 
the plate, in order to secure a smooth face, a plate at least ^ in. thick must be 
used, as shown by the dimensions of countersunk rivet heads. 

Figure 36 (6) shows the forces acting on one of the side plates at a section where 
the depth of plate is 10 in. The forces shown on section x-x represent the inter- 
nal stresses. These forces are a shear of 7,980 lb., a thrust of 6,670 lb., and a 
bending moment about the center of gravity of the section of 14,900 X 1.7 + 
6,670 X 2.2 - 50,000 in.-lb. The extreme fiber stress, which is compressive, 
occurs at the upper edge of the plate. The fiber stress is to be calculated from 

P . Me _ 6,670 


the formula for bending and direct stress, or / ~ + 


6 X 50, 000 

0 T 375 xlo* 


I 10 X 0.375 


1,780 + 8,000 *= 9,780 lb. per sq. in. The effect of shear can be 


neglected, as in the case of ordinary beam design. Other sections were investi- 
gated, but fiber stress at section x-j was found to be a maximum Since the 
fiber stress found above is well within allowable limits, the J^-in. plate will 
be adopted. 

The side plates are held in place against the chord members by means of bolts 
placed as shown in Fig. (a). Figure (c) shows the forces acting on one of the lugs 
at the compression chord. These forces tend to cause a clockwise rotation of the 
lug. This rotation is resisted by bending in the side plates, by tension in bolt 1, 
and by compression on the side fibers of the timber at bolt 2. Neglecting the 
effect of the bending of the side plate, and assuming that the compression is 

concentrated at the bolt, the resisting forces are found to be 7,450 X 

~ 1,330 lb. Figure (c) shows the conditions on which this equation is based. To 
carry this stress, K-ln* holts will be used, arranged as shown in Fig. (a). At bolt 
2 the side plate presses against the chord member with a force of 1,330 lb. If the 
allowable bearing on the side of the chord member be assumed to be the same as 

1 330 

for washers, the width of bearing required is 4 X^ 5 ' ^ 



side plate extends IH in. beyond the 
lug, proper provision has been made for 
the compression at this place. The 
lugs on the lower chord member are 
subjected to similar conditions. Figure 
(a) shows the adopted arrangement of 
lugs and bolts. 

The details of the shoe are as shown 
in Fig. (o). Short pieces of 3H X 3H 
A X angle are riveted to the side 
plates. As the maximum vertical re- 
action is 15,960 lb., and the rivets are 

. . , . 15,960 ^ ^ 

m single shear, ® ^ nvets are 


required. In Fig. (a) mx rivets are 
shown in place. The sole plate is formed by an 8-in. 11.25-lb. channel. The 
flanges of the channel are placed downward and provide resistance against 
horizontal motion, taking the place of the notch used in the deingn of Fig. 34. 
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A modified form of the joint of Fig. S6 is shown in Fig. 37. In this design the 
side plates do not extend far enough along the lower chord member to include 
the shoe, which is fastened directly to the chord member. The stresses in the 
chord members are transferred to the side plates from which the combined 
loads are transferred back to the lower chord member and thence to the wall 
through the shoe. This arrangement causes a bending moment at the end of the 
lower chord member, and also causes vertical forces to be set up which must be 
resisted by the bolts at A and B of Fig. 37 (a). From Fig. (a), the moment in 
the chord members is (15,960 — 2,660) 7.25 * 96,500 in.-lb. Figure (6) shows 
the side plates removed with all forces in position. To hold the plate in equi- 
librium under the action of the stresses in the chord members, forces P and Q 
must act as shown. These forces can be determined subject to the conditions 
that moments about any point outside of the plate must be zero, and that 
P-Q is equal to the vertical component of the top chord stress. Figure (5) 
shows the resulting values. 

The design of this form of joint will not be carried beyond this point. Design 
methods for the determination of the sizes of bolts required at A and B are given 
in the section on Splices and Connections — Wooden Members in the volume on 
^^Structural Members and Connections.” The fiber stresses in the chord member 
can be determined by the methods used for the design of wooden beams. 

The arrangement of Fig. 36 is decidedly better than the one of Fig. 37; the 
former detail is therefore recommended, as the latter detail leads to Very heavy 
bending and bolt stresses in the case of large structures. 

Figure 38 shows a design for joint a in which a cast shoe is used. The hori- 
zontal component of the top chord stress, which is 26,670 lb., is transferred to the 
bottom chord member by means of lugs set into the lower chord. The vertical 
component of the top chord stress is transferred to the lower chord member in 
bearing on its upper fibers. It is the usual practice in the design of a shoe of the 
form shown in Fig. 38 to assume that the bearing on surface 2-4 is uniformly 
distributed over the area of contact between the shoe and the chord member. 
This assumption holds true only when ISF, the vertical component of the top 
chord stress, is applied at the center of the bearing area on the chord member. 
In the case under consideration, which is shown in Fig. 38, XV intersects the 
surface 2-4 at a point 2.8 in. from its center. The maximum bearing pressure 
therefore occurs at point 2. At other points the bearing pressures are smaller 
than at 2, while at point 4 the direction of pressure is upward. This upward 
pressure must be resisted by a bolt, for upward pressures in such detafis can 
not be resisted directly by the surface 2-4. The principles of design are similar 
to those outlined for the design of the column footings given in the chapter on 
the Detailed Design of a Roof Truss with Kn^braces. 

As shown in Fig. 38^ the top chord member bears directly on a flat base 1 in. 
thick which is supported by two webs, one on each side of the easting. This 
base can be designed as a beam fixed at the ends by the side web plates. The 
adopted thickness of base is somewhat greater than required by the stresses. It 
wasmsde m. thick in order to secure a rigid connection at this point. Thetop 
chord member is held in place on the shoe by two side plates, and by means of a 
short lug set into the end of the member. In this design the 6 X fi^iii. piecei 
called for in the design given in Table 11 can be used, as the bearing^aiea op the 
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end of the chord member and the net area required for the lower chord member 
are furnished by the arrangement shown. 

The vertical lug on the rear end of the shoe is made twice as deep as the one 
at the front end, as shown in Fig. 38. This is done in order to reduce the required 


shear resisting area in front of the shoe. 



Assuming that the rear lug takes % of 
the horizontal force and that the front 
lug takes the balance, the load at the 
front lug is H X 26,670 « 8,890, and 
the load at the rear lug is 17,7801b. 
Since the allowable bearing on the end 
fibers of the material is 1,800 lb. per sq. 
ill., and the chord member is 5K in. 
wide, the depth required for the front 

1 • ^390 ^ OAO • J r 

i;800 xXs = ® 

the rear lug, a depth of 5 6 ~ 

1.80 in. is required. The front lug will 
be made 1 in. deep, and the rear lug 
will be made 2 in. deep, as shown in 
Fig. 38 (a). 

The position of 2F, the vertical 
component of the top chord stress, 
can be determined as soon as the depth 
of the lugs is fixed. As shown in Fig. 
(a), and S7 intersect on the center 
line of the top chord member. To 
locate the line of action of take 
moments about surface 2-4, from which 


8,890 X 0.5 + 17,780 X 1 ^ . „ . . , 

^ ^ ~ 8 890~+~17 7M~~ ~ 0.833 in. Having given the line of action of 

SH, the position of SF can be determined by a layout of the joint, from which it 
will be found that SF lies 3.8 in, from the intersection of the center lines, as 
shown in Fig. (a). 

The distance from the front lug to the end of the chord member is deter- 
mined by the length required to develop a shearing resistance of 8,890 lb. For a 

8 890 

working shear stress of 240 lb. per sq. in., the distance required is 240^^ 

» 6.74 in. The length provided furnishes some excess area. Since the shear- 
ing area required for the rear lug is twice as great as that for the front lug, the 
adopted dimensions provide excess area. As the shear area for the rear lug is 
below that for the front lug, the entire distance from the rear lug to the end of 
the ^hord member can be counted on as shear area if necessary. 

The tMckness of the lugs is determined by their strength as simple cantilever 
beams. It will be found best to make the casting either of cast steel, or of malle- 
able cast iron. For these materials the fiber stress in bending can be taken as 
7,500 lb. per sq. in. K ordinary cast iron is used, for which the allowable bending 
stiM is i^out 3,000 lb. per sq, in., very wide lugs would be required, resulting in 
a heivy, awkward casting. The stronger material will therefore be used. 
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At the rear lug, the moment to be carried on the surface 4-5 is 17,780 X 1 « 
17,780 in.-lb. The thickness required, using a working stress of 7,500 lb. 

per sq. in., is ( ^ lug will be used. 
For the front lug, the moment to be carried is 8,890 X 0.5 = 4,445 in.-lb. 
and the thickness of lug required is == ^ lug 


will be used. 

Figures 38 (6) and (c) show sections of the body of the shoe. As shown by these 
sections, the body of the shoe is formed by a 1-in. bearing plate which rests 
directly on the lower ohord member. This base plate is strengthened by side 
web plates. The height of these side web plates is varied to suit the stress 
conditions for which provision must be made. 

Figure (6) shows the conditions which determine the size of the body of the shoe 
on section 2-3, close to the front lug. The thickness of the bed plate can be deter- 
mined by assuming that it acts as a simple beam supported by the side webs. 
Neglecting the supporting effect of the lug, and assuming that the load to be 
carried is equal to the maximum allowable bearing value of the timber, which is 
330 lb. per sq. in., and that the span of the bed plate is the distance between the 
cfenters of the vertical web plates, we have, for a 1-in. strip, a moment of Af « 
HwP X 330 X 4.5® = 835 in.-lb. For a fiber stress of 7,500 lb. per sq. in.. 


as assumed above, the required thickness of base plate is d * « 

(l^7~5§b)^* “ 0.818 in. A 1-in. base plate will be used. 

The depth of the side webs must be great enough to provide for the stresses 
due to the loading conditions shown in Fig. (6) . From this sketch it can be seen that 
section 2-3 is subjected to a thrust of 8,890 lb., and a moment of 8,890 (0.85 + 
0.5) = 12,130 in.-lb. This force and moment act at the center of gravity of the 

P Me 

section. As this is a case of combined stresses, the formula f — ^ ± ~ j- will 


be used. For the conditions shown in Fig. (6), the fiber stress at point 2 is 
/2 = ^ + 12,130 X = 4,560 lb. per sq. in. (comp.) and at 

point 3 the fiber stress is /s *= j — 12,130 X « 4,6901b. 

per sq. in. (tens.). Figure (c) shows a section at 4-6, near the rear lug. For 
the forces and dimensions shown it will be found, by the same methods as used 
for section 2-3, that the fiber stress at point 4*is 6,240 lb. per sq. in. compressive, 
and that at point 6 it is 5,740 lb. per sq. in., tensile. As all of tihese fiber stresses 
are within the allowable value of 7,500 lb. per sq. in., the sections will be 
adopted. * 

The length of the bearing surface between the shoe and the chord member — 
that is, surface 2-4 of Fig. (o)— is determined by cut-and-try methods. If 
po^ble, the shoe should be located so that the vertical component of the top chord 
stress, shown by SF in Fig. (o), acts at the center of the bearing surface 2-4, 
Wlien this can be done, the bearing pressure over the surface 2-4 is uniform. In 
ihe truss under consideration, the angle between the chord members is small 
and a shoe arranged as described above would not be as compact as dasired It 
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will be iiecessary, in order to secure a well proportioned shoe, to place the center 
of the bearing surface behind the line of action of S7. This will result in an 
uneven distribution of the bearing pressure between the shoe and chord member. 
As there will probably be upward pressures near point 4, a bolt will be provided 
to resist the total upward force. The distance between the top chord seat and 
the rear lug will be made just sufficient to allow a ?i-in. bolt to be inserted, as 
shown in Fig, (a). 

A length of bearing on line 2-4 of 16 in. will be assumed. The bearing stress 
on this area can be determined by the methods given in Art. 46. From eq. (3) 
of the article mentioned, withP = 2F * 13,3S5Jb.; b » 5.5 in.; d = 16 in.; and 

e - 2.8 in.; we have = £ (l + f ) = (f, JxTc) ® ^ ll) = 

161.5 (1 + 1.05) = 310 lb. per sq. in. Since this bearing value is less than 

the allowable of 330 lb. per sq. in., the assumed length is sufiicient. 

* 6c ..... 

Since the term in the above equation is greater than unity, it is evident 

that tension exists at point 4, although, as indicated by the low value of the term 

^1 — this tension is very small. From eq. (6), of the article mentioned 

Pd V __ 
24c \d V ~ 

) (e X - l)* = 7.95 lb. The ?i-in. bolt is much too large, 
but it will be used. 

A corbel similar in form to the one shown 
in Fig. 34 will be used with the design under 
consideration. All details of the casting 
and the corbel are as shown in Fig. 38 (a). 


above, the total tension in the bolt at the rear lug is T 

/13,335X16^ 

V 24 X 2.8 




Joint g 
Fio. 40. 


Design of Joint /. — ^Joint details for joint /can be arranged as described 
for joint b. Figure 39 shows three forms of joint details for joint/. Figure (a) 
shows a design for notching, Fig. (5) shows a bent strap design, and Fig, (c) 
shows a cast-iron shoe. A plate washer is shown on tihe lower end of the 
vertical of. This washer is designed by the methods used for the washeratjoint 
d and shown in Fig. 32. 
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Design of JoitU g , — The lower chord of a wooden roof truss is usually spliced 
at the center point, which, in the truss under consideration, is joint g. Two 
designs will be given in detail for the tension splice required at this point. One 
design will be worked out for a tabled fish plate splice constructed entirely of 
wood, and another will be worked out using steel side plates and bolts. Design 
methods for these two forms of splices are given in the section on Splices and 
Connections — Wooden Members, in the volume on ‘^Structural Members and 
Connections.^' 

Figure 40 shows a tabled fish plate splice of wooden construction. This splice 
is composed of two wooden plates with lugs which fit into recesses cut into the 
sides of the lower chord member. The design of the splices consists in the deter- 
mination of the net area required for the splice plates and for the recessed portions 
of the lower chord member; the determination of the bearing area required 
between the splice plate and the chord member; the determination of the shearing 
area required on the projecting portions of the splice plate and the chord member; 
and the provision of bolts to hold the splice plates in position. 

Since there are two splice plates, and since the total load to be carried is 21,300 

21 300 

lb., the net area required in the body of each splice plate is 5 ^ ** 

sq. in. Assuming the width of the splice plate to be 5.5 in., the thickness 
6.45 

required is =1.17 in. As the load on the splice plate and the chord 

member act directly on the end fibers of the material, the allowable bearing value 

21 300 

is 1,800 lb. per sq. in. The width of bearing required is then ^ 

= 1.08 in. A 3 X 6 -in. piece, actual dimensions 2% X in., can be used 
as a splice plate. As shown in Fig. 40, the lugs will be made l^e in. deep, and 
the thickness of the splice plate at the center will also be made l^e in. This 
arrangement will provide ample net and bearing areas. 

The length of the lugs required on the splice plates and on the end of the chord 
member is determined by the shearing area required to carry a load of X 
21,300 = 10,650 lb. For a working shearing stress of 240 lb. per sq. in., the 

length <rf the lug required is ~ 


To provide for possible 


defects in the material, the lugs will be made 12 in. long, as shown in Fig. 40. 

Since the load to be carried by the splice plate is applied 1H« in. from the axis 
of the plate, a moment is set up which tends to rotate the lug from its seat on the 
chord member. The amount of this moment is 10,650 X 1.3125 « 14,000 in.-lb. 
To hold the lug in its seat, a bolt will be placed through the splice plate and the 
chord member, as shown in Fig. 40. An approximate estimate of the stress in 
this bolt can be made by dividing the moment caiculated above by the distance 
from the point of contact between splice plate and chord member to the bolt, 
which in this case is 6 in. Neglecting the effect of the resisting moment deVel* 

14 000 

oped by the body of the splice ;date, the stress ia the bolt is — - 2,330 lb. 
For a workiiig stress <d 16,d00 lb. per sq, in., the required ares at the root of thread 
is - 0.147 sq. in., which is famished by a ^'in. bolt. Staodicnl 
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washers on the ends of this bolt will provide proper bearing area on the -side fibers 
of the splice plate. 

The net area of the chord members on the line of the bolt must be investigated. 
Since the depth of the cutting on each side of the main member is > as 

shown in Fig. 40, the net width of member is 5.5 — 2 X 1.3125 » 2.875 in. 
Assuming the hole for the bolt to be in. in diameter, the net depth of the chord 
member is 5.5 — 0.75 *= 4.75 in. Hence the actual net area of the chord member 
is 4.75 X 2.875 *= 13.65 sq. in. The net area required, as shown in Table 11, is 
21 300 

16^ = 12.9 sq. in. Therefore, as shown bv the above calculations, the 
splice is sufficient in all of its details. 

As shown in Fig. 40, two diagonal web members >tnd a vertical tension rod 
enter joint g. The load in the tension rod is transferred to the chord member by 
means of a plate washer on the under side of the chord member This washer is 
designed by the methods used for the washer at joint d, except that the allowable 
bearing pressure for the chord member at g is determined for the side fibers of 
the material, a value which is somewhat smaller than for joint d. However, it 
will be found that the two washers can be made of the same dimensions. 

The two web members entering joint g are shown as seated on a wooden block 
set into the top of the chord member. Ample bearing area is provided by the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 40. Since the wind stress in one of the diagonals is 
3,520 lb., and that in the other is zero, as given in Table 10, the bearing block must 
be notched into the chord member in order to hold the diagonals in place. A 
force diagram will show that the component of the wind stress parallel to the chord 
member is 2,380 lb. For an allowable bearing of 1,800 lb. per sq. in., the bearing 


area required is 


^80 

1,800 


1.38 sq. in. 


width of the chord member, a notch 


If the bearing block is made the full 


1 ^ _ 
5.5 “ 


0.251 in. deep is required. 


As 


shown in Fig. 40, a ^^-in. notch is provided, for a shallower notch would not be 
effective. 

Figure 41 shows a design for joint g in which steel side plates and bolts are used. 
The design of this joint consists in the determination of the number and size of 
bolts; the determination of the size of the side plates; and the spacing of bolts 
required to maintain safe shearing stresses in the timber. 

If the thickness of the side plates be assumed as H the loading conditions 
for a bolt are as shown in Fig. 41 (6) . The total moment to be carried by all of the 
bolts is 10,650 X IH *= 15,975 in.-lb. From the table of safe bending moments 
on pins for an allowable fiber stress of 24,000 lb. per sq. in., the safe bending 
moment is 2,350 in.-lb. for a 1-in. bolt, and 3,350 in.-lb. for a 1 Ji-in. bolt. There- 
fore, seven l-in. bolts, or five bolts are required. To secure a compact 

joint, five 1 bolts will be used. Before this number of bolts is finally adopted, 
the bearing pressure exerted by the bolts on the timber and on the steel side 
plates must be examined. For an allowable Working bearing value of 1,200 lb. 
per sq. in. for bolts bearing on the timber, the area required for each bolt is 
21 3Q0 

5 X*i ^ value provided by a IH-bi. bolt is 6.6 X 

1.126 — 6.19 aq. in. fat the mde plates, the allowable beiuing value on the steel 
^ate is 24,000 lb. pet sq. in., and the bearing area required tat ea(di bolt is 
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x-z. 


the net area required is = 12.9 sq. in. 


21 300 

5^ 24 000 ** ^* 1 ^® bearing area provided by two side plates 

on each bolt is 2 X 1.125 X 0.25 « 0.56 sq. in. As the assumed bolts are safe 
in bending and bearing, they will be adopted. 

Figure 41 (a) shows the arrangement of the bolts. Net areas on sections x^z 
and v- 2 / must be investigated before this arrangement is adopted. At section 

Assuming that the bolts 

fit the holes exactly, the net area of the chord member at section aj-a; is (5.5 — 
1.125) 5.5 » 24.1 sq. in. At section y-y, the stress in the chord member is ^ X 

17 050 

21,300 = 17,050 lb.; the net area required is = 10.32 sq. in., and the 

net area provided is (5.5 — 1.125 X 2)5.5 = 17.9 sq. in. The net areas provided 
are therefore sufficient. 

The distance between bolts, and the distance between the end of the chord 
member and a bolt is determined by the shear area required to develop a resis- 
tance equal to the load on a bolt. Freg^^Fig. 41 (a) , the required distance between 

21 300 

bolts for a shearing stress of 240 lb. per sq. in. is ^ ^" 5*5 x 2 X I 800 ** 

in. As shown in Fig. 41(a), the adopted bolt spacing exceeds the required 
spacing. The adopted spacing was used in order to avoid interference between 
the first set of bolts and the bearing block for the ^ 

diagonal members. Six-inch spacing was adopted 
for the other bolts in order to secure a neat look- 
ing joint. All of the details of the bearing block 
for the diagonal members and washer for the 
vertical tension rod are the same as shown on Fig. 

40. 





Joint DeAaUsfof Trusses wkh BuU^up Membero , — ^In some oases truss members 
are made of built-up members composed of planks placed side by side and bolted 
together to act as a single piece, as describ^ in A^. 26 for^e top and bottom 
chord members of the truss under discussion in this eha{p&« Jmnt details for 
such members can be mi^ up along the same lines as those^glven above tot mem- 
bers composed ot single stidm. In any case, it is well to provide excess bearing 
areas at all points in order to allow for possible defects in wo r kmanshi p aaad in 
materiala, due to the fact that tlm bearing surfaces are composed of several parts 
which must work together, eadi taking its proportion of ihb total load* 
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Figure 42 shows arrangements of built-up joint details for joints a and d. In 
Fig. (a) is given a detail for joint a. A design is given in Art. 26 for a bottom chord 
member composed of five 2 X S-in. plank. A top chord section of the same siae 
will also be used in this detail. As shown in Fig. (a), three of the top chord plank 
and two of the lower chord plank are cut away, and the remaining pieces are fitted 
together to form a joint. The parts are held together by means of bolts which 
can be designed by the methods given in the section on Splices and Connections — 



Fig. 43. 


Wooden Members, in the volume on I^Structural Members an^ Connections.^' 
Figure (b) shows a form of joint for the apex of the truss. 

Details of Purlin Connections . — In Art. 7 there is given a general description 
of the forms of purlin connections in general use. For the truss under consider- 
ation, a strap hanger of the form shown in Fig. 6 (6) of the above-mentioned article 
will be used. Standard sizes of strap hangers are given in trade catalogues, from 
which it will be found that a 3 X ^-in. strap is required for a 6 X 8-in. purlin. 

It will be assumed that the purlin is to be placed with its lower edge on the 
same level as the lower face of the top chord member. Since the purlin as 
designed in Art. 24 is a 6 X 10-in. section, actual depth a>nd the top chord 

member, as designed in Table 11 of Art. 26, is a 6 X 6-in. section, actual depth 5H 
in., the purlin projects 4 in. beyond the top of the chord member, as shown in 
Fig. 43 (o). The 3 X ^-in. strap hanger is held in position on the chord member 
by lag screws. In locating the purlin at joint 6, it is desirable that the purlin be 
placed with its center at the intersection of the center lines of the truss members. 
It may not be possible in all cases to do this, because of interference between the 
washer and the strap hanger. The purlin will be placed as close to the desired 
position as the conditions will permit. 

Figure 43 (6) shows a detail for joint d, the apex of the truss. A single purlin of 
the same size as for joint h is used at joint d. The purlin at d is placed in a vertical 
position and is held in place by a strap hanger which is supported by blocks 
fastened to the chord member by means of lag screws. 

The designs for joint a shown in Figs. 34 to 38 can be arranged withoutithe use 
of a purlin. In place of a purlin the masonry can be built up between the trusses, 
and a wall plate provided on which the rafters are seated. If a purlin is desired 
this point, a detail can be used of the form shown in Fig. 6 (d), p. 188, 

28, General Drawing and Estimated — ^In Fig. 44 there is shown a 

general drawing of the truss designed in the preceding artides. It wfil be noted 
that the joints shown on this drawing are made by notching one member into 
another, and that the structure is pmctically an all-wood constructioii. These 
details Were diown because they are tte type generally used lor wooden 
tiwees^ and because they are readily designed, easily constnieted, and a thm> 
osuhly praetioal, reSabls structure is Obtained, when such detaits are uaed« 
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An approximate estimate of weight will be made for the truss shown on Fig. 
44 in order to check up on the dead weight estimated by the formula of Art. 2S 
and used in the calculation of stresses in Art. 26. In estimating weights^ it was 
assumed that Western hemlock weighs 3 lb, per ft. board measure^ and that 





Fio. 44. 

steel and cast iron weigh 490 lb. per cu. ft. Weights of steel rods were taken 
from the steel handbooks. 

The total weight of the trusses was found to be 1,695 lb., divided as follows: 
Main members, 1,350 lb.; steel rods, 80 lb.; plate and cast washers, 100 lb.; 
bolts and dowel pins, 75 lb.; and strap hangers, 90 lb. Since the span is 50 
ft., and the distance between trusses is 16 ft., the horizontal covered area per truss 
is 50 X 16 » 800 sq. ft. The actual truss weight per sq. ft. of horizontal covered 
1 695 

area is then « 2.12 lb. From Art. 25 the weight as estimated by for- 
mula is 2.42 Ib. per sq. ft. of covered area. The estimated weight is therefore 
about 14 per cent in excess of the actual weight. However, as brought out in the 
discussion on dead weight formulas given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — Gen- 
eral Design, this difference between actual and ^estimated weight is not great 
enough to warrant a recalculation of the dead load stresses. The design as given 
in the preceding articles will therefore be considered as final. 

DBTAILB0 DBSIOH OF A STBBL HOOF tRXJSS 


22. Gettaril Comtitloiui for the Desi^.— A complete design will be made Of 
the stedl wA teuases for a building with masonry side and end walls. It wiB he 
assumed tiitat ikt layotit of the building, as determined by other oonshterattoiSi 
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ie as shown in Fig. 45. A roof covering consisting of wood shinies on plank 
sheathing will be used. The structure will be assumed as located in the Central 
States. It will be designed for a minimum load capacity of 40 lb. per sq. ft. 

Trusses today are frequently designed with working stresses for steel of 18,000 
or 20,000 lb. per sq. in. on the net section of tension members, and 17,000 — 

0.485 -2 ^h. per sq. in. on the gross section of compression members with values of 


not greater than 120, and 


18,000 


1 + 


’ for values of ^ greater than 120. Corre- 


18,000r2 

spondingly higher stresses are used for rivets, both shop and field rivets having work- 
ing stresses of 15,000 lb. per sq. in. for shear, 
32,000 lb. per sq. in. for bearing (single shear) 
and 40,000 lb. per sq. in. (double shear). 
For the following design the working stresses 
for steel will be 16,000 lb. per sq. in. on the 
net section of tension members, and 16,000 — 
I 

70 “ lb. per sq. in. on the gross section of com- 
pression members (Z = unbraced length of 
member in inches, and r = least radius of gyration of section in inches). The 

I 

limiting slenderness ratio for compression members will be - == 125 for mam mem- 



bers and ^ is 150 for bracing. Comparative designs involving other working 

stresses may be made by simply substituting the proper values in place of those 
used here. It will be assumed that the trusses are not exposed to moisture or 
corrosive gases, so that the minimum thickness of material can be taken as in. 
All members carrying calculated stress will be made of two angles, the member 
and joint details to be arranged according to the discussion given in the chapter 
on Roof Trusses — General Design. 

Rivets will be taken as ^ in. in diameter, and rivet holes will be punched K a 
in. larger than the rivet diameter. In calculating net areas of tension members 
the diameter of rivet holes will be taken H larger than the rivet, or % in. 
Working values for shop rivets will be based on 10,000 lb. per sq. in. for shear, 
and 20,000 lb. per sq. in. for bearing; corresponding values for field rivets will be 
7,509 and 15,000 lb., respectively. 

The smallest an^e leg which will hold a Hrhx, rivet is usually taken as 2Ji 
in. Where an angle leg does not contain rivets, a 2-in. leg can be used. No 
reduction in section area will be made where an^es are connected by one leg only, 
except the usual reduction for rivet holes. 

Workmg stresses for wooden sheathing will be taken as 1,000 lb. s<|. in. 
for bending. The bearing on masonry walls will be 200 lb, per sq, in. Purlins 
will he made of rolled steel sections. To avoid exoearive deflection, the ^opted 
section will be limited in depth to Kp of span. 

96. fjpe md Forin oi^Truas. — ^The ty^ and form of truss to be used, and 
flue spaing of the trusses will be determi^ by a consideration Of the prindides 
OUlSned in tiie chapter on Roof Truasea— Qeoerdi Oemgn. As a shin^ roof is 
tol^ peed, tile xniiJmumdeeirab^ This is also the 1 ?^ 

Milt in the moiA eeonMkai Meture^ It wiS tii^oie be adopted^ 
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From Fig. 45, the distance between walls is 49 ft. If it be assumed that the 
end bearing plates are to be 12 in. long, the effective span will be 50 ft. Since 
the adopted pitch is the height of the truss will be « 12.6 ft., as shown in 
Fig. 46. The length of the top chord member is (25* + 12.6*)^ « 28 ft. If the 
top chord members be limited in length to about 8 h., it will be necessary to divide 
the top chord into four parts, each 25 ^ == 7 ft. long. From Fig. 4, p. 132, a 
convenient form of truss is offered by the compound Fink truss of Fig. ( 6 ) , or by the 
four-panel Pratt truss of Fig. (k). Of these two forms of trusses, it will be found 
that for points near the center of the span the Fink truss can be made up with 
shorter members than those needed for the Pratt truss. As shown by the 
tables of stress coefficients given in the volume on ^^Stresses in Framed Structures,’* 
the Jesses in the members of the Fink truss are a little larger than those in 
the Pratt truss. Everything considered, 
however, it seems best to use the Fink 
type, as shown in Fig. 46. 

The economical spacing of trusses, as 
given in Art. 4, is about H of the span 
length, or in this case, 12.5 ft. From 
Fig. 45, the distance of end walls is 90 ft. 

If the truss spacing be made 15 ft., there 
will be 6 bays and 5 trusses required. 

Where 7 bays are used, the truss spacing will be about 13 ft. As economical 
conditions favor long truss spacing, the arrangement shown in Fig. 46 will be 
adopted. 

31. Loadings.— -As stated in Art. 29, the structure is supposed to be located 
in the Central States. The snow load for this region, as given in the table in 
Art. 16, is 20 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. For this section of the country, the 
unit wind pressure is generally taken as 30 lb. per sq. ft. on a vertical surface. 
From the table of wind pressures given in Art. 16, the intensity of normal pressure 
on a one-quarter pitch roof is 22.4 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. 

The dead weight of the truss will be estimated by means of one of the weight 
formulas given in Art. 14. From the Carnegie Handbook formula, for 40-lb, 
capacity, the weight is given as 

0.2(V56 + 0.125 X 50) «= 2.7 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. 
Assuming the weight of the bracing to be 0.8 lb. per sq. ft., the total dead weight 
of truss and bracing will be 2.7 -|- 0.8 = 3.6 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. 

The weight of the roof covering can be estimated from the table given in Art. 
13. Shingles weigh about 3 lb. per sq. ft. of roof, and the sheathing, which will 
be hemlock, will weigh about 3 lb. per sq. ft. of roof per in. of thickness. 

32. Des^ of Sheathing. — ^The thickness of the sheathing Can be determined 
from Table 2, p. 136, Thus for a roof of 40-lb. Capacity, as assumed in Art. 29, 
Table 2 shows that for a slope of 6 in. per ft., which corresponds to one-quarter 
pitch, the limiting span of l«in. sheathing is 6.84 ft. for a fiber streas of 1,000 lb* 
per sq. in. This is but slightly less than the distance between top chord panM 
points, as shown in Fig. 4,6. The value given above is the limiting span for bend- 
ing, as deflection is not limited for shingle roofs. Although mater^ i in. thick 
can be used for sheathing as far as stress conditions concerned^ it is not con^ 
sidered good practice to use such material Ifor long span^:v It is advisidde 
to use 3 -in. material, which will be adopts. 
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A more exact design of the sheathing can be made by considering the oombina- 
tions of loads acting on the sheathing. These combinations a)re similar to those 
mentioned in Art. 17. They are: (a) dead load and snow load; (6) dead load, 
minimum snow load, and maximum wind load; and (c) dead load, m ftYimu nfi snow 
load, and minimum wind load. The dead load is the weight of the shingles and 
of the sheathing, which will be assumed to be 2 in. thick. At 3 lb. per ft. B. M., 
the sheathing weighs 6 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. From Art. 31, the maximum wind 



Fig 17 


and snow loads are respectively 22.4 and 20 lb. per 
sq. ft. of roof surface, the wind load acting normal 
to the roof and the snow load acting vertical. 
Minimum snow load 'viU be taken as one-half of 
the maximum, and minimum wind load will be 
taken a. one-third of the maximum. 

The allowable fiber stress for the sheathing 
will bo taken as 1,000 lb. per sq in. As mentioned 
in Art 16, the wind load is an occasional loading 
and the working stresses can be modified accord- 


ingly. It will be assumed that the working stress for wind loading, when 
combined with stresses due to direct loading, is increased 50 per cent. This 
can be taken into account by reducing the wind load by \i — ^that is, by using a 
unit wind load of 20 lb. per sq ft. The normal load for a roof of H pitch is then 
14.9 lb. per sq. ft. This load can be combined with those for dead and snow load, 
and a working stress of 1,000 lb. per sq. in. applied to the resulting moment. 


In designing the sheathing, it will be assumed to act as a beam supported by 
purlins placed at the top chord joints of the truss. As shown in Fig. 46, the pur- 
lins are spaced 7 ft. apart. Since the sheathing is continuous over the purlins, it 
will be assumed that the maximum moment is given by the formula M » 

The loads will be resolved into components perpendicular and parallel to the 
sheathing. It will be assumed that the moment to be carried by the sheathing 
is due to the normal loads; the effect of components parallel to the sheathing will 
be neglected. 


The total vertical load for the combination of case (a) is 3 lb. for shinies, 6 
lb. for sheathing, and 20 lb. for snow, a total of 29 lb. As shown in Fig. 47, the 
roof surface forms an angle of 26 deg. 34 min. with the horizontal. The compo- 
nent perpendicular to the roof is then 29 X cos 26 deg. 34 min « 29 X 0.895 =» 
25.9 lb. per sq. ft. of roof. For case (5), which is shown in Fig. 47, the vertical 
load is 3 lb. for shingles, 6 lb. for sheathing, and 10 lb. for minimum snow load; 
a total vertical load of 19 lb., for which the component perpendicular to the roof is 
19 X 0.895 » 17 lb. The wind load normal to the roof is 14,9 lb. Hence the 
total normal load is 17.0 + 14.9 — 31.9 lb. In the same way it will be found that 
the total normal load for case (c) is 30.9 lb. Case (6) therefore gives the maximum 
normal component. 


The maximum moment to be carried by the sheathing due to the normal loads 
is then JIf * « Ho X 31.9 X 7* X 12 « 1,875 in.-lb. For a rectangular 

section the fiber stress is given by the formula / « ^ Considering a 

section of sheathing 1 ft. wide and 2 in. thick, we have 
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As the ahowal^le fiber stress is 1,000 lb. per sq. in., the sheathing is stronger than 
necessary. To conform to the general practice, the assumed* sheathing will be 
used. 


83. Design of Purlins. — ^Purlins are designed by the methods outlined in the 
chapter on Design of Purlins for Sloping Roofs. As the sheathing is quite rigid, 
it will be assumed that the purlins carry only the components of loads perpendicu- 
lar to the roof siaface. The combinations of loading will be the same as for the 
design of the sheathing. From the preceding article the maximum component 
of normal loads is 31.9 lb. To this must be added the weight of the purlin, which 
will be assumed to be 1.3 lb. per sq. ft, normal to the roof. The total normal load 
is then 31.9 + 1 >3 — 33.2 lb. Since the trusses are spaced 15 ft. apart, the area 
carried by a purlin is 7 X 15 = 105 sq. ft. of roof surface. The total uniformly 
distributed load for a purlin is then 33.2 X 105 = 3,486 lb., and the moment 
to be carried, assuming the purlin to be a simple beam between trusses, is M « 
HWl — H 3,486 X 15 X 12 « 78,500 im-lb. For an allowable working 

I 78 500 

stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the required- = = 4.9 in.*. From the 

C 1D,UUU 

handbooks, this is furnished by a 7-m. 9.8-lb. channel. The true weight of this 
section, in lb. per sq. ft. normal to the roof surface, is 9.8 X — ^ 


« 9.8 X -' Y" 1*25. This is so dose to the assumed value that the calcula- 

tions will not be revised. 

34 . Determination of Stresses in Members. — The stresses in the truss mem- 
bers are to be determined for the same combinations of loads as used for the design 
of the sheathing and the purlins. Two general methods of calculation can be 
used. In the first method, the dead and snow loads are taken as vertical forces 
and the wind load is considered as acting normal to the roof on the windward 
side. In the second method of calculation, dead, wind, and snow loads are repre- 
sented by a uniform vertical load acting over the entire roof surface. As stated 
in Art. 17, this second method of calculation can be applied to trusses ef the Fink 
type. The stresses thus obtained are practically the same as those obtained by 
the first method of calculation. While the first method probably more nearly 
approximates the actual conditions, the second method results in a considerable 
saving of time spent in stress calculation. For the truss tinder consideration 
both methods of calculation will be carried out and the results compared. 

The first step in the calculation of the stresses in the members is the deter- 
mination of the panel loads. In the first method of calculation outlined above it 
will be found best to determine the panel loads due to dead, snow, and wind loads 
separately. The resulting stresses can then be determined and the proper 
combinations made up to determine the maximum stress. 

As stated in Art. 32 , the dead weight of the jingles and sheathing is a vertical 
toad of 9 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. Since the purlins are spaced 7 ft, apart, 
and the trusses are 15 ft. apart, the roof area per panel is 7 X 15 105 sq. ft. 

The dead panel load due to the roofing is then 9 X 105 «« 945 lb. To this must 
be added the weight of the purlin and the estimated weight of the truss. From 
Art 3^ tixe adopted purlin is a 7-in. 9.8*lb. chaim|L As the wei|^t of one 1 Wi 
purlin is carried to each top chord panel pmnt, tm dead load due to the purBtl 
is 9.8 XIS ^ 147.0 lb. From Art. ^ esiima&d weii^t of the truss IM 
Iwaoini was found to be 3,5 lb. per sq. ft. oi horisontaleovered area. As 
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is 50 ft., and since there are 8 roof panels, the horizontal covered area per panel is 
IS X » 93.75 sq. ft. The panel load due to the weight of the truss and 
bracing is then 93.75 X 3.5 « 328.1 lb. Adding together these partial panel 
loads, the total dead panel load is: 945.0 + 147.0 + 328.1 » 1420.1 lb. A 
panel load of 1,420 lb. will be used in the calculation of dead load stresses. 

The stresses in the truss members due to the dead panel load can be deter- 
mined by the usual methods of stress calculation or by means of the tables of stress 
coefficients given in the volume on Stresses in Framed Structures.^' Column 
1 of Table 12 gives the calculated dead load stresses. 

From Art. 31, the snow load is a vertical load of 20 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. 
Since the roof area per panel is 105 sq. ft., the .snow panel load is 20 X 105 = 
2,100 lb. The stresses due to this panel load can be determined by the methods 
outlined above for the dead load stresses. As the panel loads for dead and snow 
load are both vertical and are applied at the same points, the snow load stresses 
can be determined by ratio from the dead load stresses as given in col. 1 of Table 
12. Thus if the dead load stresses be multiplied by the ratio of snow and dead 
panel loads, the resulting stresses will be the required snow load stresses. For the 

2 100 

truss under consideration, the ratio of snow and dead panel loads is ~ 1«48. 

This ratio can be set off on a slide rule and the stresses calculated with suffi- 
cient accuracy for all ordinary cases. The snow load stresses for the truss under 
consideration are given in col. 2 of Table 12. To assist in making up the combined 
stresses there is also given in col. 3 of Table 12 the stresses due to one-half of the 
maximum snow load. 

The wind pressure on the roof surface of a one-quarter pitch roof due to a unit 
pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft. is given in Art. 31 as 22.4 lb. per sq. ft. Where the 
working stress for wind is increased 50 per cent over that used for dead and snow 
loads, as in the case under consideration, the change can be made by a reduction 
in the intensity of the wind pressure corresponding to the increase in working 
stress. Since the working stress for wind is % of that for the other loads, the 
intensity of the wind pressure can be taken as % of the value given for a 30-lb. 
unit pressure. A uniform working stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. can then be 
used for all loadings. 

The normal wind load per sq. ft. of roof corresponding to a working stress of 
24,000 lb. per sq. in. is % X 22.4 » 14.9 lb. As the area of the panel is 105 sq. 
ft., the wind panel load is 14.9 X 105 = 1,565 lb. The resulting stresses are 
calculated by the usual methods, or by means of the wind stress coefficients given 
in the volume on ''Stresses in Framed Structures.” In calculating the wind stresses 
it will be assumed that one end of the truss is fixed and that the other end is 
supported on a smooth plate on which it is free to slide. As it is generally 
assumed that the frictional resistance between smooth plates is zero, the reaction 
at the free end is vertical. The assumed end conditions are covered by Cases 
I and II of the wind stress coefficients for the Fink truss> The calculated wind 
stresses for wind on the left side of the truss are given in col. 4 of Table 12, In 
col* 5 the stresses for one-third wind load are given/ 

The combinations of dead, snow, and wind load stresses for maximum stresses 
in the truss members are the same as given in Art. 32 for the demgn of the sheath** 
ing. These combinations are: (a) dead load, one-half snow load, and maximum 
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wind load, and (b) dead load, maximum snow load, and one-third wind load. 
The maximum stresses for case (a) are given in col. 7 of Table 12. They ace 
obtained by adding the values given in cols. 1, 3, and 4. Values for case (6) are 
given in col. 8. They are obtained by adding values given in cols. 1, 2, and 5. 

Maximum stresses as determined by the second method of calculation out- 
lined above are given in col. 9 of Table 12. The vertical uniform load which is to 
represent the combined effect of wind and snow can be taken from Table 9, p. 151. 
For a roof of one-quarter pitch located in the Central States, the load is given as 
25 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. The equivalent load can also be estimated from 
the values for wind and snow given in Art. 31. To estimate this load, assume that 
the vertical component of the wind is combined with the snow load in the same 
manner as for maximum stresses in the first metiiod of calculation. The vertical 
component of the wind load is 14.9 X cos 26® 34' = 13.4 lb. per sq ft. of roof. 
If one-half of the snow load of 20 lb. per sq. ft. of roof be added to this load, there 
is obtained an equivalent load of 23.4 lb. For maximum snow and one-third 
wind the combined load is >3 X 13.4 -|- 20 - 24 4 lb. These values compare 
very-well with the load of 25 lb. taken from the above mentioned table. 


Table 12 — STBBSbEs in Members 
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The panel load for equivalent vertical loading is determined by adding to the 
panel load for the above load, the dead panel load as given above. As the area 
of the roof panel is 105 sq. ft., the panel load for eombined wind and snow is 
25 X 105 ~ 2,625 lb. The dead panel load, as given above, is 1,420 lb., and the 
total panel load is 1,420 + 2,625 « 4,045 lb. Column 9 of Table 12 gives the 
resulting stresses, which were calculated from the dead load stresses of col. 1 by 

4 045 

means of the ratio of panel loads, = 2.845, which was set off on a slide rule 
and the stresses read directly. 

In some cases it is also specified that the roof shall be designed for a load 
capacity of not less than 40 lb. per sq. ft. of covered area. The specified capacity 
depends upon the service conditions and with the location of the structure, vary- 
ing from 30 to 60 lb. For the trusc under consideration, the panel load will be 
40 X 93.75 =» 3,750 lb. Since this panel load is less than the one used for the 
calculation of the stresses given in col. 9 of Table 12, the resulting stresses will be 
smaller than those given in col. 9. In some cases these stresses may exceed the 
others, in which case they will determine the design. 

> 5 , Comparing the stresses obtained by the two method*^ of calculation, as given 
by cols. 7 and 8 for the first method, and by col. 9 for the second method, it will 
be found that, for top and bottom chord members, the stresses given by col. 9 
are a little larger than those given in either col. 7 or 8, and that the stresses in the 
web members are almost identical in cols. 7, 8, and 9 The second method of 
calculation therefore gives practically the same results as the more exact first 
method. The stresses given in col. 9 will be used as the maximum stresses for 
the design under consideration. 

36. Design of Members. — ^The conditions for the design, as stated in Art. 29y 
contain the following references to working stresses: tension, 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

on the net section; compression, (16,000 — 70^) lb. per sq. in. on the gross 
section, ^ not to exceed 125. The minimum thickness of material is given as 

^ in. All members carrying calculated stress are to be made up of two angles. 

Design methods for tension and compression members are given in the volume on 
^‘Structural Members and Connections.'* 

In making up truss members such as the top and bottom chord, which are 
continuous over several panels, it is the usual practice to design the member for 
the section of madmum stress, and to use tiie same section for the entire inember. 
This is good practice, for it will probably be found that if the sections are elumged 
to fit the stresses and spices made at each joint, the cost of the shop ymA m these 
splices will exceed the cost of the excess material required for continuous niembm. 

Trusses of small size can generally be shipped in one piece. All jdints can be 
riveted up in the shop and the truss erected as a unit in the fidd. The Undting 
dimensions of fuller riveted trusses are governed by the methods of transportation 
It is generally specified that a truss or girder, which is to J>ejdiipped by tmin^ 
have ona dithenmon not exceeding from 10 to 12 ft. Timse^ a greater least 
dinmsion than that m^iloiied must be broken up into smaller pgrti^ The trues 
aadbr eonrideration in this design will have a total height, which is its least dimen- 
13f^^ It must then be broken up into smaller parts, fortruseei^ 
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of the type under oonaideratioxi, it is usuel to provide field splices at jdnts y, e, 
1 ^ k of the truss diagram of Fig. 46. The least width of the pieces thus formed 
will be the distance along member o-f , which is about 8 ft. Continuous members 
will then be used for the top chord member o to s; the bottom chord from a to 
and the diagonal from gf to e. Member g-k will be shipped as a single piece. 

Design of Tension Members , — ^The maximum stress in the bottom chord mem- 
ber from aU>g occurs in the section a-/, where the stress is 28,315 Ib. For a work- 

28 315 

ing stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in., the required net area is *“ 1*77 sq. in. 

An angle must now be selected whose net area — that is, the area of the sec- 
tion minus the area of the rivet holes — mU provide the required area. As 
stated \n Art. 29, the rivets are to be ^ in. in diameter, and the rivet holes are 
to be made H in. larger, or J4 in. The area to be subtracted from the gross area 
of the section in determining net area is then the thickness of the material multi- 
plied by %. The number of nvet holes ip be subtracted from each angle in the 
determination of the net areas depends on the type of end connection used for 
the member in question. When an angle is connected by both legs, the area of 
two rivet holes should be deducted from each leg so connected, or the distance 
between the rivets in the two legs of the angle should be made such that it will 
be necessary to deduct but one rivet hole. Tables of limiting spacing for this 
condition are given in the section on Splices and Connections — Steel Members 
in the volume on * ^Structural Members and Connections.” 

Figure 54 shows the details of joint a as adopted for this design. The bottom 
chord member is shown as connected by one leg. One rivet hole will then be 
deducted from each angle. Assuming two 2^- X 2K- X M-in. angles, whose 
gross area as given by the handbooks is 2 X 1.19 « 2.38 sq. in., and deducting 
one rivet hole from each angle, or a total of 2 X 14 X H ^ 0.44 sq. in., the net 
area of the two angles is 2.38 — 0.44 = 1.94 sq. in. As given above, the required 
area is 1.77 sq. in. The assumed section is therefore ample, and will be adopted. 

Member will be made the same as a-/. From Fig. 53, it will be noted that 
the member is connected by both legs. Assuming two rivet holes deducted from 
each angle, the net area of the section is 2.38 4 X 0.22 1.50 sq. in. As 

24 270 

shown in Table 13, the required net area is » 1.52 Sq, in. Since the net 

area for two rivets deducted from each angle is practically the same as the 
required area, the rivets can be spaced as desired. If the proper area is not 
provided in any case, either larger an^es must be assumed, or the distanee 
between the rivets in the two legs of the angles must be such that only one rivet 
hole need be deducted from each angle in determining net areas. 

Figure 55 shows another design for the joinbat a. It will be noted that mem- 


ber 0 -/ has rivets in both legs. Deducting four rivet hol^ from the assumed 
eectiem, the net area is found to be 2.38 — 0*^ ^ I*fi0 Sq. in. The assumed 
section ie too small. It wiS be found that a 2M X 2^ X angle will 
provide thq required area. However, this section b somewhat heavier thaio Ihe 
lild^testof the 3-in. sections. If a 3 X 2H X K-'ih. angle be assumed, it wSIbe 
found that net area with two holes deducted from eaeh an|^ is 2 (1 .3 1 — f X 
Q;22) ^ 1 sq. im, wldoh is lariBdent. This section would be adopted ||o 
derifn of ¥%• 45 were used^ 
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Memb«*s g-h and A-e are made continuous. Table 13 shows that 2H- X 2- X 
angles are used. These angles provide considerable excess area^ but from 
the conditions of the design, as given in Art. 29^ they are the minimum allowable 
an^es. The remaining tension members are designed by the methods explained 
above. Table 13 contains all data in convenient form. 


Design of Compression Members . — Compression members are designed by cut- 
and-try methods. That is, a section is assumed, the allowable working stress 
calculated from the column formula, the required area determined, and the 



Fig. 48. 


required and provided areas compared. The assumed 
section is adopted if the area provided is equal to that 
required. It is not al\va:,S possible to obtain an exact 
fit, but the two areas should not differ any moife than is 
necessary. If the assumed W'otion is insufficient, or if it 
provides excess area, the process must be repeated until 
the desired agreement is obtained. Groins or total section 


areas are used in the design of compression members; rivet holes are not 
deducted, as in the case of tension members. 


The top chord will be made continuous from a to c. As shown in Table 13 
the maximum stress, which is 31,660 lb., occurs in member o~*6. Assume two 
X 3- X angles, placed as shown in Fig. 48. Since the allowable 

working stress depends on the ratio of length to least radius of gyration, the 
angles should be so placed that the radii of gyration for the axes OX and OF of 
Kg. 48 will be as large as possible, and also, the radii for the two axes should 
be as nearly equal as the conditions will permit. In this way a member is 
secured which has the same rigidity in all directions. This condition can best 
be realized by the use of angles with unequal legs placed with the longer legs 
back to back. In Fig. 48 the angles are shown separated by a small space. This 
is done to make room for the gusset plates at the joints, aS explained in the 
I chapter on Roof Trusses — General Design. For trusses of the size under consid- 
I oration, a -in. space is ample. 

The radii of gyration for angles placed as shown in Fig, 48 can be found in 
tables given in the steel handbooks. From such tables it will be found that the 
radii are 1,10 in. for apds OX and 1.36 in. for axis OY. From Table 13 the length 
of member Orh is 84 in. Hence the ratio of length to least radius of gyration is 
I 84 I 

T 140 * Substituting this value of - in the column formula of 


Art. S9, the allowable working stress is 16,000 - 70- *= 16,000 - 70 X 76.4 


10,850 lb. pa- Bq. in. The area required is = 2.97 aq. k. Erom the 

haudbooks, the area of the aasumed angles is 2 X l.Mi w &M aq. in. 
The asaumed section is a little too large, but no other aeotion of leap we^t per 
foot could be found that would bring a cloaw agreement between required and 
provided areas. It was therefore adopted. 

The top chord derign as ffvm above applka to mekribns oanyfa* coraptoution 

" “Wfwlins are jOaoedlMiwetotihe panel points, tl» top <*<wd acta as 
» B By a s aa a cowiwoa^ aeapiber. 1>ee%n nuriltods fw thfa cond^ 
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Table 13 giv^ the design data for the other compression mombers. The 
design methods used are exactly the same as those given above for member 
Sections of minimum siae were adopted^ consisting of two 2)^- X 2- X >i4n. 
angles with the longer legs separated by a ^4n. space. 

Table 13 — Design of Members 
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36. Design of Joints. — The general pnnciples of joint design are given in the 
chapter on Roof Trusses — General Design, and in the section on SpUces ^nd 
Connections — Steel Members, m the volume on “Structural Members and Con^ 
nections.'^ Well-designed joints are just as important as well-designed membm. 
To secure good jomt design, a few fundamental principles of design must be 
observed. The center hnes of all members entenng a jomt must intersect at a 
common joint. If the conditions are such that this can not be done pfovl^oa 
must be made for the additional stresses due to joint eccentricity. All stressen 
should be traced through the joint, and proper conne^bns made between all 
parts. Typical joint details are given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — Gen|^ 
Desigxt 

In trusses of the size under consideration in this design, the an^es are umial}> 
connected to the gusset plates by means of rivetl; through one leg only, as shorn 
in Figs. 49 to 55 inclurive. Theoretically, this is not good practioe, fdraQofths 
stress h transferred to the gusset plate through one angle resultliig h 
local stresses. However, in small tmsses the members genmdly con^ 
area than required for stress condition&, which assists k 
stresses^ In larger trusses ^ riveted to the guss<dl iMk 

the ontstaadisf legs id the the 

legs of the aniM kto thi kk mmnSm mMW 
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The tiumber of rivets required in the end connection of eny member depaids 
on the working stresses for the rivets and on the method of making the connection 
to the gusset plate. The principles governing the design of riveted joints are 
givcm in the section on Splices and Connections — ^Steel Members, in the volume 
on ^^Structural Members and Connections/' 

As stated in Art. 29, the working stresses for shop rivets are 10,000 lb. per sq. 
in. for shear and 20,000 lb. per sq. in. for bearing. Corresponding values for 

field rivets are given as 7,500 and 
15,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively. 
Tables of rivet values are given in the 
section on Splices and Connections — 
Steel Members in the volume on 
‘‘Structural Members and Connections" 
and also in the steel handbooks. From 
these tables the single shear values of 
^-in. shop and field rivets are 4,420 
and 3,310 lb. respectively. The bear- 
ing value of a rivet depends on the 
thickness of the gusset plate. For 
trusses of the size under consideration, 
a H-in plate is usually ample. In any 
case the adopted thickness should be 
such that large gusset plates can be avoided. For a ^-in. plate, the bearing of 
a Ji-in. shop rivet is 6,625 lb., and the corresponding value for a field rivet is 
4,220 lb. The design of the several joints will now be considered in detail. 

JoirU 5.— Figure 49 shows the details of joint 6. The stresses in the members 
and the panel load at joint 5 are shown in position. As shown by the force 
diagram, the stress in member &-/ is balanced by the component of the joint 
load perpendicular to the top chord, and the difference between the stresses in the 
top chord members chb and b< is balanced by the component of the joint load 
par^Ud to the top chord. The complete design of the joint therefore consists 
in transferring the stress in member 5-/ to the gusset plate apd thence to the top 
chord angles; and glso in equalizing the difference in stress betwm members 
Of^ and 5-/ by means of a purlin connection. 

Member whose stress is 3,620 lb., is connected to the gusset plate by shop 
rivets in bearing on the J^-in. plate. The value of these rivets, as givwx above, 
k 5,625 Ih. per rivet, and the number required to connect b*f to the gusset plate 

1 rivet. Since a rigid connection can not be made iririi a sini^e 



Fio 49 


it k the goieral practice to use not leas than two rivets in anjr connectkiii. 
rivets have tbtnfore been used in the connection shovn hi 40. 

1%e load to be trstufwred hrom the gusset plate to tihs top cliord ao|^ is eomd 
Since the conditions are the SKtae as for the eonnee- 


nnd the gusset pilate, two rivets wSl-be used, as shbwn in 1%. fO. 
' rMfq, tb4fo|>rihord,it pontinuow As shown 

mt, Ito jffsirencei in strsss between member, 1^, it 

««* 149)10 lfa„, is t»dan<t4i|l hjr the oontpoimt (d tUm kdnt lewd 
ehbrd/ 1)oti«i)«lft»iK»sti4«^ 
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of transferring 1,810 lb. from the purBh to the top ehord mi|st be placed in poei^ 
tion. These rivets will be placed in the oi||standmgleg of the e)i|> ah^ a^ h 
tls)& flange of the channel, as shown in Fig. 49. The value of the eotmeomg rivets 
IS determined either by their smgle shear vidue as shop rivets, which is 4,420 }b.^ 
or by the bearmg value on the leg of the ^lip an^e, which is 4,690 lb. The 
single shear value governs, and only one nvet is required in the purlin connec- 
tion. In order to make a rigid connection, it will be necessary to use two rivets 
in the cbp angle and two more m the fiimge of the channel, figure 49 shows the 
complete details. Jomt d is similar to jbmt b; the same details will be ueed. 



JotrU c — ^Figure 50 shows the details of joint c The design of this joint is 
carried out by the same methods as used for joint b In this case the stresses in 
members /-c, g<f and h<, are transferred to the gusset plate, and the resultant of 
these stresses, which can be seen from Fig 50 to be 7,240 — 2 X 1,810 » 32620 
lb , IS to be transferred to the top chord angles. 

As before, the rivets connecting the angles to the gusset plate are in bearing 
on a %-m plate and have a value of 5,625 lb per nvet. One nvet is required fcr 
members /-c and h<, and two nvets are required for g<. Two rivets are used in 
each member, as shown m Fig 50 The stress of 3,620 lb., which is to be trips* 
ferred from the gusset plate to the top chord, will require only one rivet, as at 
joint b. To secure a ri^d connection five nvets have been used, spaced about 4iii. 
apart, as shown in Fig 50. 

I^e load to be transferred by the purim connection to the top ehojrd angte 
is the same as for joint 5, as shown by l^e force diagram. Details similar to those 
at joint b will be used, as shown in Fig. 50. 

/.*^Th6 eonditions at joint/ are shown in Fig. 51. As before, the 
members are oonrinuous across the joint. The design of the jonit 
trapil^ering the stresses in the membra c-/ and 5*/ to the gusset {date and 
to ibe ctod ani^, andin equaMng the stresses m members and/if. 
double aisles are used for all mcmibm, and t&e gusset plate ia in. tidal;, 
rivet iralue is S,82S lb., as before. A single rivet is su6|eient to III 

atresdss from membm 1^/ and e-/ to the gusset |date. Tivori^feial^ 
ueod ib eadi member^ mdef to n^e a ri^ 

lAown W diagram of 31, the stjasaealn 

to Ihn 0mA mnmtw 

pmM to the ebofri mmm tritoei «m U 
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m stresses in the ohc^ members. The rivets coxmecting the fusset plete to 
the chord angles must then be capable m transferring a load of 28,315 — 24,270 - 
4,045 lb. A single rivet is sufEloient, bu\ the general practice is to use the detail 
shown in Fig. 51. One rivet is placed aV the intersection of the center lines of 
the members, and other rivets are placed z^ar the edges of the plate, as shown in 
Fig. 51. Joint k is similar to joint /. The^^ame details will be used. 

Joint s. — Figure 52 shows the conditions ^t joint e. The purlin load at this 
joint can be considered either as a single vertical load, as shown by the full line 
arrow of Fig. 52, or as two loads, shown by the dotted arrows, whose resultant is 
equal to the single load. The design methods are the same in the two cases. 



Fig. 52 



As noted early m this article, a held splice will be located at joints. One side 
of the joint will be riveted up in the shop, and the rivets or bolts in the other side 
^of the joint will be placed in position when the truss is assembled in the held. 
' ^ n order that a symmetrical joint may be made, the rivet values will be deter- 
mined as for held rivets, and the same number will be used for both shop and held 
rivets. The connection will then be made with held rivets in bearing on a ^-in. 
plate. These rivets have a value of 4,220 lb., as given above. 

The design of this joint consists in transferring to the gusset plate, the stresses 
in the several members, and in the provision of a purlin connection. Member 

26 230 % 

whose stress is 26,230 lb., requires “ 7 rivets. For m«nber 

ihe, whose stress is 12,136 lb., “ 3 rivets are required^ they are 

lAunm in position in Fig. 52. The load brought to the joint by the purlin will 
be proviiM for by means at a connection similar to that used at the o^«r joints. 
SFasini^ vwticid purlin is used, a suitable bearing plate, or shelf angles at^hed 
to the cnasBt plate forms a^ satisfactory connection. When two purlins are used 
ait thp Of the truss, connections rimilar to those shown for joipts hands can 
)m ftend. Qeoeral detedls of purlin connections an shown in Art. 7. * 

£ ||.nr'F%an 63 d^ows the detaib joint g. lAa!c^p>h^fi<i4q#ed 
ti|it;aflo^membmenterins the joint an rhopripiitML TheapM 
liiaiiAoii^memlw In onp egeSv iho 
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in the members are transferred directly to the gusset plate by means of rivets in 
the vertical legs of the angles. This method is satisfactory where the stresses in 
the members are small. Where large stresses are to be transferred to the gusset 
plates, the joint is likely to be quite large if this method is used. To avoid large 
plates, the joint detail shown in Fig. 53 is generally used. This joint consists of 
a splice plate on the horizontal legs of the angles in addition to the rivets placed 
in the vertical legs. In this way part of the stress is carried by the splice plate, 
ther^y reducing the stresses to be transferred by the vertical legs of the angles 
to the gusset plate. 

The design of joint g consists in transferring to the gusset plate the stresses in 
members gf-A and and in the provision of a partially continuous bottom chord 
member in which part of the stress is carried Wund the joint by a splice plate 
and the balance of the stress is transferred directly to the gusset plate. As shown 
in Fig. 63, the rivets in members g< and g-h are shop rivets in bearing on a J^-in. 
plate. These rivets have a value of 5,525 lb per rivet. Member c-gr requires 
7 240 8 690 

5*6^ ** 2 rivets, and g-h requires = 2 rivets; they are shown in position 

in Fig. 53. In determining the amount of stress to be transferred across 
the joint by the splice plate on the horizontal legs of the bottom chord 
angles, certain assumptions must be made regarding the distnbution of the 
stresses. A common and reasonable assumption is that the stress in member 
g-k is uniformly distributed over the area of the member, and hence in this case 
the stresses in the two legs of the angle are equal, since the angle has equal legs* 
It is then assumed that the stress in the horizontal legs of the angles is transferred 
to the^lice plate, and thence around the joint, while the stress in the vertical 
legs^Ke angles is carried directly to the gusset plate. Member/-^ is assumed 
to ha^transferred to the splice plate a portion of its stress which is equal to the 
stress transferred to the splice plate by the horizontal legs of member The 
balance of the stress in member/-^ is assumed to be transferred to the gusset plate 
through the vertical legs of the angles of member Since the stress in f-H 
is always greater than that in it follows that there will usually be an Woven 
distribution of stress to the legs of the angles of member unless the membar 
is made up of unequal legged angles in which the distribution of area happais 
to be correct. In the present case equal legged angles are used, and unequal 
stress distribution results. However, in small trusses where it is permisrible to 
connect angles by one leg, the conditions are more favorable than wWre the spSoe 
plate is not used. 

On the assumptions made above, the stress in the vertical and horiiontal legs 

16 180 

of tbe saii^es of member g~k is — » 8,090 lb. Siooe mranbw is 


splioed At this point, the rivets in the vertical lags are fidl4 livete in bearing tu) 
a platf; tiiey have a value of 4,220 lb. per eivet. The nua^ recpthnf^ il 

=> 2, whioh are ahovm in position in Hg. S3, tbe stress of 

lb. il the ksriawtal 1^ the angles is ^wsfern^ to the* fAtte bar IMlI 

rivets are eHhw m sinifie shear or in beadng on the nsaiiiiNrihkl 
Jqg md the i^oe plhte. ftm the tshitt pf xiNi eitoeK thi 
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k ^10 lb. .rThe latter value governs and tbe number required is ”* 

3 rivets. As shovn in fUg. 53, four are used, two in each an^. «. 

The stress in member J-g is 24,270 lb., of which 8,000 lb. is talcen up by the 
agilioe plate, as assumed above. There is then left 24,270 - 8,000 « 16,180 lb. 
to be transferred from the vertical legs of the angles to the gusset plate. The 
connecting rivets are shop rivets in bearing on a ^-in. plate, and have a value of 

10 180 

5,025 lb. per rivet. The number required is * 3, which are shown in 

0,DJO 

position in Fig. 53. 

The splice plate on the horizontal legs of the chord angles must have suffioioit 
net area to provide for the stress to be carried across the joint. This stress is 


8,090 lb., and the required net area is ^ «= 0 505 sq in Assuming a plate 

in. thick and 5H in. wide, which is slightly in excess of the spread of the 



lower rikord anises, the net area, deducting two rivet holes, is (5.5 — 2 X 
K ** sq. in. The assumed plate provides a large excess area, but it is the 
smidlenpiate that can be used under the conditions for the design stated in 
Art. 30. t 

/otnt a. — ^Two designs will be given for joint a, the heel of the truss. Figure 54 
slunra a design in which the stresses in the chord members and (iie shoe are brought 
direeriy to the gusset plate. In the design shown’in Fig. 55, riie bottohi rimrd 
mMnbw is prolonged and acts as a support for riie dioe. Tim rivets must than 
dsitgr ito Vrirtiesl end reaction and the horisontal toDsion in riie riintd SMtoober. 
‘lleibdesvBB wilt be carried out in detail. 

lllj^lidiBdpsbownm %. 54, aU members are couieeted to tiwgn|i<lt|pild!S 
bearing on a,. Hda. plate. The rivqt value is tisK 3,48^ lb. 

M}UireB » 6 rivets, sad monber o-JT lequM 

tiwde tare rinmi. ha plaeb ha SSg. 54. lbs imgtltal 

lb jUdit ^ m lidb gf ibitt aMijliii iriblidi iift 
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nected to the plete by shop rivets in bearing. As the gusset plate does befkT 
directly on the sole |date, the rivets must carry the entire reaction to the gusset 
plate. From^Art. 3^ the panel load for the loading giving maximum stresses in 
the members is 4,046 lb., and the end reaction is 4 X 4,046 * 16,180 The 

16 ISO 

number of rivets required to connect the shoe angles to the gusset plate is 

« 3. Figure 64 shows four rivets in place. The number was increased to 
four in order to bind the shoe angles more firmly to the gusset plate, as the anid^ 
were assumed to be 12 in. long. 

The bearing area on the masonry walls is determined from the allowable bearing 
pressure, which is given in Art. 29 as 200 lb. per sq. in. For the end reaction 


given above, the required area is 


16,180 


86.9 sq. in. Since the shoe angles are 


12 in long, the required width of bearing is = 6.74 in. Two3Ji-X3H- 

X ^-in. angles will be used, which will furnish a width of 7 in. It is the 
general practice in roof truss construction to rivet a sole plate to the under side 
of the shoe angles, and also to place a masonry plate on the wall. These plai^ 
are made wider than the shoe angles, in order to provide holes for the anchor 
bolts which are located outside the angles, as shown in Fig. 54. A plate about 
12 in. wide will allow sufficient room in the case under consideration. The 
thickness of the sole and masonry plates must be such that they will not be over- 
stressed due to the upward pressure on the portion of the plates which overhang 
the shoe angles. If this overhanging portion be considered as a cantilever beam 
acted on by a uniform load equal to the reaction divided by the total area of the 
B^lljlate, the required thickness is readily determined. In this case, the upward 

16 180 

pr^ure is carried by a 12- X 12-in. plate, and the unit pressure is 

112.2 lb. per sq. in. As shown in Fig. 54, the overhang is 2^0 in. The bend^ 
moment at the edge of the angle is then X 112.2) ■» 300in,-4b, per 

inch of plate. As there are two plates under the shoe angles, it will be assumed 
that each plate carries one-half of the moment. The required thickness for eSfCfh 

plate can be determiifed from the formula d « ^ where d ^ tiiioknasS of 

plate; M ^ bending moment per plate, which is 150 in.-lb.; h » width of plate 
under consideration, which is 1 in.; and / ** allowable working stress, which 
is 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Then 

" (® ^ 

Each jdbte mU 1 m auhde K M tiiu b the tiuokn«as of plate geoMnkfijr OiHd 

ia 

Ihe ^ tee |oint shomi ia Fig. 65 (a)‘.diffet« from the eae IjAMi 

m Fig. M oidy te tee de^ of tha bottcm 'dbM 
Aa Ih Fig. 66 («)| tee strew ia tee bottom ehoid aumbet and thi itkl 
teat wm to tee gusset plate by tee lum gro«i» aC riNirtib 

tateMon ahd tee teord stsess do tK>t have tee luuae liM of Mttee, tite 
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value i» 6,625 lb. per rivet; the number required is ^* 0 ^ ® 6 rivets. 

Figure 55 (a) shows the required number in place. It is desirable that these 
rivets be placed symmetrically with respect to the intersection of the center 
lines of the members. This is not always possible, due to insufficient room at the 
end of the chord member. The connection is therefore eccentric, and the rivets 
are subjected to additional stresses due to the induced moments. In general, the 
eccentricity, if unavoidable, should be kept as small as possible. 

The stresses due to eccentricity are usually not calculated in practice. If 
desired, they can be calculated by the methods given in the volume on ‘‘Structural 
Members and Connections.*' These methods Vvill now be applied to the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 55 (a). The rivets are subjected to a horizontal load due to 
the stress in the bottom chord member, which is considered to be equally divided 
among the rivets, and to a vertical load which can be divided into parts. One 
part is due to the vertical reaction, assumed to bo uniformly distributed over the 
rivets, and a second part due to the eccentric moment. Figure (b) shows the 
assumed distribution of this latter part of the stress. It can be shown that 
the strejss on the end rivets a and /, due to the eccentric moment, is given by the 
Me 

formula, r « where r = stress on rivet, M — moment due to eccen- 
tricity, c — distance from center of gravity of rivet group to end rivet, and x = 
distance from center of gravity of rivet group to any rivet. From Fig. 55 it 
can be seen that the eccentricity of the conhedtion is one-half of a rivet space, or 
in. The eccentric moment is then, M « 16,180 X IM — 18,200 in.-lb. 
The rivet spacing is 2 Ji in., c = 5.625, and 

= 2(1,125* + 3.375* + 5.625*) - 88.32 
5.625 

With these values we have r - 18,200 X = 1,160 lb. This load acts 

upward on rivet a and downward on rivet/, as shown in Fig. (b). The vertical 
load on rivet a due to the reaction is also an upward load, and its amount is 
1 a 1 fif) 

— ^ — - 2,700 lb., giving a total vertical load of 2,700 + 1,160 - 3,860 lb. on 

rivet a. All other rivets have smaller loads, that on rivsvt / being the difference 
of the above values, or 1,640 lb. These values are to be combined with the loads 

28 316 

brought to the rivets by the stress in the chord member, which is — ^ — « 4,720 

lb. per rivet. The resultant stress on rivet a is (3,860* + 4,720*)^ « 6,100 lb., 
and that on rivet / is (4,720* + 1,540*)^ » 4,970 lb. Values for other rivets 
vary between these two extreme values. 

^ee the allowable stress on a rivet for a ?^-in. gusset plate is 5,625 lb., the 
end rivet is overstressed. This can be relieved, either by reducing the ecoentric- 
ity, wbicb is not possible in this case, or by increasing the thickness of the gusset 
pirate. From the tables of rivet values, it will be found that if the thickness of the 
fueset plate be increased to H in., the bearing value of the rivet will be 7,506 lb. 
The rivets are then not overstressed, and the design is saiMairtpry. Otto* 
el the design are the same as for Fig. 54. 

^ fim purlin immetim for the desiim of Bg. 54 is the same Jk that fsr iribts 
S imd In the design of Sig. 9S, the top ehord angles So not pcerida 
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support for the purlin. If a purlin is used at this point, a oonv^iient metibod of 
support is provided by enlarging the gusset i^te so that it will carry a standard 
channel connection, as shown in Fig. (a). 



87. Minor Details. — In Art, 85| the coijpression members were designed on 
the assumption that the two anide^ forming the member act as a single piece. 
In order that this condition ma}'' be realized the angles must be riveted together 
at short intervals. The distance between the connecting rivets, which are 
known as stitch rivets, can be determined from the condition that for equal 
rigidity in all directions, the ratio of unsupported length to radius of gyration for 
a single angle must not exceed that for the composite member, as given in Table 
13 of Art. 36. Thus, if L and R be respectively the unsupported length and the 
radius of gyration for the composite section, and I and r be the corresponding 
values for a single angle, we have 



The value of ^ for member a-6 is given in Table 13 of Art. 86, as 76.5. From 

the steel handbooks the value of the least r for a 3 X 3- X e-in. angle is 0.63 
in. Substituting these values in the above equation, we have, I «= 76.5 X 0.63 « 

48.2 in. Again, for member 6-/, g » 58.9, r « 0.42, and therefore I » 58.9 X 

0.42 =» 22.6 in. By the same method it will be found for member c-g that I 
* 107.8 X 0.42 * 45.3 in. In practice, these connecting rivets are spaced from 
2 to about 2^ ft. apart in compression members, and, although not required 
for tension^members, they are generally provided, and are spaced from 3 to 
ft. apart. The space between the angles is maintaitred by meanB of ring fills, 
or w4Bhers, through which the rivets pass . ) 

"The ^ds of the truss ^ fastened to the masonry walls by means of andhor 
bolts. For trusses of the size under consideration in this design, anchor bolts 
^ in. in diameter and about 2 ft. loi^are.used. Two bolts are plaoM at Ogch 
as riiown in Fig. 54. ^ 

To provide for the expansion of the truss due to temperature changes^ it is^ 
the general practice to assume that maadmutn range of tip^pdSatiire h 
deg. With a eoeflrieat enponrion {or steel of 0.0000065, the ehimge ht 
Of a truss is 50 ^ 160 X O.OD00066.X 12 »» 0.685 k., or gtariy fi ipt 
To ^wfor tide maoemmt, ihe anchor at one md of ttmtuiss 
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required length of slot is2 X Hb + H + H IK- in. In praetice, a X 
24n* slotted hole would probably be provided. 

The purlin connection for joint c, and for the other top chord joints, has been 
designed in Art. 86, and is shown in Fig. 49. As shown in Fig. 49, the clip angle 
consists of a short piece of 5- X 3K- X e-in. angle shop riveted to the top chord 
angles The vertical leg of the clip angle should be long enbugh to e^ctend well 
^p on the flange of a channel, thus providing a means of support which will pre- 
vent overturning. 

A sag tie is sometimes provided where the length of the bottom chord member 
g^k is such that excessive deflection is likely to occur due to the weight of the 
member. Sag ties are generally made of a single angle of the smallest size 
allowable under the specifications. Where the pitch of the truss is or less, the 
use of a sag tie is advisable. 

88. Estimated Weight. — The truss members weie designed for dead load 
stresses determined from an assumed weight of truss which was calculated from 
an empirical formula. It is generally taken for granted that the assumed weight 
is correct, and no attempt is made to calculate the weight of the truss as designed. 
This procedure is allowable, for, as pointed out in Art. 14, the dead weight of 
trusses of the size considered in this design is a comparatively small part of the 
total load to be carried by the truss. A considerable error can then be made 
in estimating the dead load without causing any appreciable error in the maxi- 
mum stresses. 

In order to check the correctness of the dead weight formula used in Art. 81, 
an estimate has been made of the truss as designed in the preceding articles. 
Layout drawings were made of the several joints and the sizes of plates and 
lengths of members, determined from those sketches. Weights of members and 
plates were taken as given in the steel *handbooks. The several items, as esti- 
mated, were: Main members, 1,700 lb.; gusset plates, 1701b.; clip angles, rivet 
heads, and ring fills, 120 lb.; a total of 1,990 lb. for one truss. As the horizontal 
covered area for one truss is 15 X 60 ** 750 sq. ft., the true weight of the truss is 
1 990 

»= 2.65 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area. In Art. 81 the 

weight of the truss, as estimated by the formula, is given as 2.7 lb. per sq. ft. 
The assumed and calculated weights agree so closely that ^o revision of stresses 
is necessary. 

89. Deaigu of Top Chord for Bending and Direct Stre6s.~^In certain cases 
the limiting span of the roof covering is such that purlins must be placed between 
the panel points of the top chord. The top chord member is then subjected to 
bending as well as direct stress, and must be designed as a (xmibmation beam 
and column. To illustrate the design methods for such cases, the design of the 
preoeding articles will be modified by placing a purlin at the center point of each 
top chord panel in addition to those placed at the panel points. Working con- 
ditions^ lofKiings, and allowable stresses will be takm as assumed in Art 86. 

FrooeSdingasinArt.88,usingth^ covering, but with puriins 

spaced 8.S ft« apart, it win be found tioA the required purlin section is a 6-in. 
$3^ dhsimd, which is the minimum section alkmeduzidertlpootiditk^ 

A Khp cha^ in the purlin armogement wiB cause a sli^t kerea^ in the 
IliMkMl Qowtver^ fcsr the purposes df tide deeiips, it wjQ kiasennied 
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that the stresees in the members are unchangedi and that the values given in 
Table 12 of Art* M can be used in the subsequent calculations* 

The chord section is to be designed lor the same combinations of loading as 
used in Art. 32 for the design of the sheathing. Moments and simultaneous 
stresses are to be calculated for these combinations of loading, and a section 
chosen which will provide the area required by the maximum of these conditions 
of loading. In calculating the moments due to the applied loading, the chord 
sections may be considered as beams fixed at the ends, and the length may be 





l^hen as onej»neL Based on these assumptions. Fig. 66 gives bending moment 
diagrams and moment coefiicients for several loading conditions. 

Figure 57 shows the loading conditions for the several combinations of loading 
given in Art. 84. These loads can be resolved into components parallel 
perpendicular to the chord members. It can readily be seen that the component 
perpendicfular to the chord member will cause bending moments whose 
can be determined by means of the coefficients given in Fig. 56, and that the 
components parallel to top chord tend to add to the compression in the member. 
The values given in Fig. 57 are in lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. 

Figure 67 (a) shows the conditions for combined dead, enow and wind lofMi 

. From t%le9, Art. 17, the 

of Wd and snow is 261b. per and from Art. S4» the wmght of and 
sheathing is 9 lb. per sq. ft*, giving a toW load of 34 lb. per sq. ft. Shioe thefam- 
linsare to be epacod 8.5 ft apart, tiio roof area per purlin is 3.5 X 15 « 58.5 sft.ft 
The mxrmai load is th«m 52.5 X 80*4 m 1,600 lb., and the component 
tolho'dhQidmen^ To these loads mimt be adUMfim 
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corresponding components due to the weight of the purlin. As stated above, 
the adopted purlin is a 6-in. 8.2-lb. section. The end reaction at each truss, due 
to the weight of a purlin is 8 2 X 15 « 1231b.; the normal component of the purlin 
load is 123 X cos 26® 34' « 107 lb., and the component parallel to the top chord 
is 123 X sin 26® 34' = 54 lb. This gives a total normal load of 1,600 + 107 * 
1,707 lb., and a component parallel to the top chord of 800 -I- 54 = 854 lb. From 
coL 9 of Table 12 Art. 84, the stress in member o-fe for combined vertical loading 
is 31,660 lb. Adding to this stress the component of load parallel to the chord 
member, the total stress in member a-6 is 31,660 + 854 = 32,514 lb. From 
Fig. 56 the moments at the ends and at the center of a beam fixed at the ends and 

Wl 

loaded with a single load placed at the beam center are equal to , positive 

moment at the beam center, and negative moment at the ends. With W = 
1,707 lb , as calculated above, and I = 7 ft., the top chord panel length, the 

moments are, M = 1,707 X 7 X = 17,900 in.-lb. 

Figure 57 (b) shows the components for dead load, one-half snow load, and 
maximum wind load, and Fig. (c) shows corresponding values for dead load, 
maximum snow load, and one-third wind load. These combinations correspond 
to cases (6) and (c) of Art 32. By the sa^ methods as used above, the moments 
and the simultaneous compression for the three conditions of loading shown in 
Fig. 57 are: 


Condition of 
Loading 

Fig. (o) 
Fig. (6) 
Fig. (c) 


Maximum 

Momsnt 

17,900 in.-lb. 
18,700 in.-lb. 
18,120 in.-lb 


SlMULTANBOUa 

COMPBSttBlON 

32,514 lb. 
26,895 lb. 
30,654 lb. 


The required chord section can be determined by the methods given in the 
chapter on Bending and Direct Stress in the volume on “Structural Members and 
Connections," The method there given is applied to the case under considera- 
tion by assuming a chord section and calculating the maximum fiber stresses 
due to the combinations of loadings given above. If the calculated fiber stresses 
agree closely with the allowable working values, the assumed section is accepted. 
If the calculated values are too small or too large, another trial must be made, 
until finally an agreement is reached between actual and allowable fiber stresses. 

A method which leads more directly to the desired section is obtained from 
the following analysis. Consider first the case of a column acted upon by an 
axial load P. The maximum stress on the extreme fibers of the section is given 
P Pcc 

by the expression, / ~ where P « axial load; A « area of section; 


e » ecc^tricity of load application due to imperfect centering of the load and 
to imperfections in column construction; c ^ distance from column center to 
extreme fiber; and, I * moment of inertia of the column section. If Ar* be 
substituted for I, where r is the radius of gyration of the section, the above equa- 
tion can be written in the form / * Solving for thfi required 


area, we have, 



a) 
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As stated by eq. (1), the area of the column section for a given load P is fotmd 
by increasing the load by a certain percentage^ and dividing this increased load 
by the maximum allowable fiber stress. The general practice in column design 

€C 

is to use the column load without increase, and to allow for the term of oq. 

(l) by reducing the allowable working stress. This reduction in working stress 
is made by means of a selected column formula. Equation (1) is then changed to 
read 



where is the working stress as given by th0 column formula. 

Consider now the case of a column subjected to a moment M in addition to 
the axial load P. The total stress on the extreme fibers of the section will be 


/ = 


P Pec 

a^'T 



, Me 


Solving for A, the required area, we have 


A 



( 1 ) 


It will be noted that the first term of this expression is the same as eq, (1), 
Replacing this term by one of the form of eq. (2), we have 


A = 


P 

fc 


Me 


(3) 


That is, the area required for a column subjected to bending and direct stress is 
equal to the area required as a beam plus the area required as a column; the fiber 
stress for bending is the maximum allowable, In this ca^e 16,000 lb. per sq. in., 
and the fiber stress for column action is that given by the column formula, which 

in this case is 16,000 — 70 ^ • The value of r is to be taken for the entire sectionr 

In ^.pplying eq. (3) to the determination of the section required for the several 
combinations of moment and direct stress given above, it will probably be found 
best to make a rough calculation of area, using moments and loads which are the 
average of the given values. Next assume that an angle with a certain width of 
leg is to be used. Approximate values of c and r can be used in this calctdafioii. 
From the handbooks it will be found that for unequal angles with the long^ legs 
placed back to back, the values of c and r are practically equal for an axis parallel 
to the shorter legs, and that they are approximately equal to H of the length of 
the longer legs* On comparing the area detemSined by the substitution of l^ese 
approximate quantities in eq« (3) with the areas given in the handbooks for 
of the assum^ width, it is possible to tell whether a wider or narrower ai^e 
shpnlld be used. 

For the case under considerataoii, a rough average of the moments and direct 
loads is M 1S«0OO imdb., and P » 30,000 lb. Asmime that a 4dn. k 

to be used. The approximate valims <rf c mid r wffl be H X 4 - 1.38 It 
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applying eq. (3), substitutioius must be made for points at the center and at the 
end of the member. This is due to the fact that column action is present at the 
center of the member, while at the ends of the member simple compression exists. 
Again, at the center of the member the moment is positive and at the ends the 
moment is negative. The compression fiber is then at the top of the member 
at its center point, and c =» H width of member ; at the end points the compression 
fiber is on the side of the member, and c - % width of the member. The greater 
of the areas thus obtained determines the area required for the member. 

The length of the member under consideration is given in Table 13 of Art. 86 

as 84 in. Then with r « 1.33, we have/e -= 16,000 - 70^ « 16,000 — 70 X 
84 

= 11,670 lb. per sq. in. The calculated at^as are as follows: 

At center of member, 


A. 


30,000 18,000 X 1 33 

11,670 16,000 X (1 33)* 


= 2.57 + 0.85 = 3.42 sq. in. 


At end of member, 

_ 30,000 18,000 X ^ 

16,000 16,000 X (1.33)* 


1.87 + 1.70 = 3 57 sq. m. 



Krom the sted handbooks, it will be found that the area of the smallest 4-in. 
^angle is 4.18 sq. in. Similar trials made for 3- and 5-m. angles showed that the 
former was probably too small, and the lattat too large. Hture exact <»dculatimis 
edB therefore be made for the 4-in. angles. 

The chord section will be assumed as made up of two 4* X anises 

mlk the 4-in. legs separated by a space. Sinc^ tlm ^herd member is sup- 
ported laterally at its center pohit by the pusdins, the ^mtest u)othppcirted 
is in a vertical plane* BVom the steel hendlMieks, r m |.27 c » 
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I. 26 in. at the center of the member and e »> 4.0 — 1.26 2.64 in. at the end 

84 

of the member. From the column formula, /• « 16,000 — 70 X j-ff * 

II, 370 lb. per sq. in. Proceeding as above, it will be found that the values given 
for the conditions of Fig. (a) require the greatest area. These calculations follow. 

Area required for condition of loading shown in Fig. 57 (o) : 

At center of member 


Ac 


32,514 17,900 X 1.26 
li;370 16,000 X 1.27» 


3.73 sq. in. 


At end of member 

_ 32,514 17,900 X 2.74 

16,000 16,000 X 1.27* 


3.93 sq. in. 


For the conditions of loading shown in Figs, (e) and (6), the results obtained were 
as follows: (c) Ac == 3.59 sq. in., A. ="3.85 sq. in.; and (6) Ac « 3.28 sq. in. 
Ac » 3.66 sq. in. Since the calculated areas are all less than that furnished by 
the assumed angles, whose area is 4.18 sq. in., and since the agreement between 
required and provided areas was as close as could be obtained, using standard 
angles, the assumed section will be adopted. 

The design of the top chord section, as given above, is based on the assumption 
that the chord members act as beams fixed at the ends. At panel points where 
the member is continuous across the joint, as at 6, c, etc., this assumption is pro]>> 
ably realized. At joint a the chord member is riveted to the gusset plate. In 
order to fix this point, an external moment must be applied which will be equal 
to the moment brought to the joint due to the end moment in the fixed beam. 
The lower chord member and the bearing of the shoe on the masonry will offer 
some resistance to the moment, but as the lower chord member is not as rigid as 
the top chord, it can not be depended upon to provide fixed end conditions at 
the joint. 

An external moment of the desired amount can be produced at joint a by 
making the center line of the reaction eccentric with respect to the intersection 
of the center lines of the members. Thus, for the conditions governing the 
chord design, the end moment is 17,900 in.4b., and the end reaction is 16,180 lb, 

17 900 

The required eccentricity is then “ 1 11 i»i* Since the end moment 

is negative, it tends to cause a clockwise rotation of the joint. If the reac* 
tion line be moved 1.2 in. to the right of the position shown in Fig. 54, the desired 
eccentric moment will be produced. A siznilar result can be obtained for the 
design shown in Fig. 55. 

40. Desigii of Bradng.— A general discussion of the bracing of todi trusses is 
given in Art. 9 . Bracing for roof trusses of the type consid^ed in this chapter is 
generally placed only in the plane of the lower chord of the truss. It is usually 
assumed ^at (he sheathing and purlins, when placed in poriticm, will provide 
suflhdent bracing for the plMe of the ^p chords. In some cases a ridge strut 
running the full length of (he buQding h placed at the apex of the truss. This 
ridge irtrut serves also as erecrimi bracing before the puriins are placed in pori^on. 
Where (he moS covering is eoringated steel, bradng is generaSy idaced in the 
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plane of the top chord, as the corrugated steel is not rigid enough to provide the 
necessary lateral support. 

Bracing of the type mentioned above is not subjected to any definite loads; a 
rigid analysis of stresses can not be made. The designer must rely upon his judg- 
ment and experience in determining the type and position of the bracing, and the 
size of the members to be used in any structure. 

Figure 45 shows the arrangement of brac^ig which will be adopted for the truss 
under consideration. Pairs of trusses near the ends of the building will be pro- 
vided with diagonal bracing placed in the plane of the bottom chord. The other 
trusses will be connected to the braced trusses by means of a continuous line of 
struts placed in the plane of the bottom chord. These struts are located at joints 
g and k. In addition to this bracing a ridge strut, located at joint e, will be run 
the full length of the buDding. 

The diagonal members of the bracing in the plane of the lower chord will be 
made of single angles of minimum size. As the angles are to be connected by one 
leg only, a 2^- X 2- X H-iu. angle will be used. The struts will be considered as 
compression members; their size will be determined subject to the condition that 

~ must not exceed 150, which is the limiting value set for such members in Art. 

^29. As the trusses are 15 ft. apart, the angles must have a radius of gyration 
I 

of at least r = = 12 X ^ '*150 ~ 1.2 in. From the steel handbooks it will 

be found that the standard angles of least weight which will answer the require- 
ments are two 4- X 3- X e-in. angles placed with the 4-in. legs vertical and sepa- 
rated by at least a J^-in. space. These angles will therefore be used for the 
struts between trusses, and also for the ridge struts. 

The bracing in the plane of the lower chord of the truss is attached to plates 
riveted to the truss, as shown in Fig. 58. At joint g the splice plate on the hori- 
zontal legs of the bottom chord angles is enlarged to include the connecting rivets 
in addition to those required for the splice. An exact determination of the 
number of rivets required in the ends of the bracing angles can not be made, as 
these members have no definite stress. Some designers assume that the connec- 
tions are to be designed for the full strength of the member. On this assumption 

the 2Ji- X 2- X >i-in. angles would require 16,000 ^ 

rivets. Experience shows that for small trusses, two rivets are sufficient. 

41. The General Drawing. — ^Figure 58 shows a general drawing of the truss 
designed in the preceding articles. On this drawing is shown the sizes of members, 
thickness of gusset plates, number of rivets in the members at each joint, arrange- 
ment of bracing, and all other details determined in the preceding calculations. 
It will be noted that only the general features of the design are shown on this 
drawing. This is the type of drawing turned out by the average designing office. 

Before the truss can be constructed in the shop, a drawing must be made 
showing in greater detail the dimensions of the members and plates and the 
spacing of the rivets. A drawing of this nature is known as a shop drawing. 
The principles governing the making of shop drairings are givm in the section 
on Structw^al Steel Detailing. The reader is referred to p. 51S (or a complete 
shc^ drawing of a truss quite similar to tibe one designed in )he pinceding 
artif^es* 
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DSTAIUSB DESIGN OF A TRUSS WITH KNEE-BRACES 

42 . General Considerations and Form of Trusses. — The discussion of the 
preceding chapter was confined to roof trusses supported on rigid masonry walk 
This type of structure is shown in Fig. 69 (o). The truss is not called upon to 



<y 


Fig. 50. 

assist in carrying lateral forces. Resistance to lateral forces is provided by the 
walls on which the truss is simply supported. 

In certain types of structures, particularly mill buildings and storage sheds, 
the trusses are supported on steel columns, as shown in Fig. (6). The outside 
walls are formed either by a curtain wall of brick, or by sheathing or corrugated 
steel siding which is supported by the columns. In either case these walls act 
merely as partitions, and do not assist in carrying lateral forces, as in the case of 



(f) 


Fig. 60. 

* 

tite ri^d walls of Hg. (a). If the lateral forces are applied to a trass restiogoa 
eohunns, 'as shown in Mg. (6). the structure tends to coUapse, as shown by tbe^ 
dotted lines. This distortion must be prevented by bracisf capable of leeasMng 
honrisontal fmnes. 

The bnii^ig provid^ to resist borisontal feswes most answer two eonditioiis. 
It murt sot obstroet the dear tpua between the walls and the lower dMSd «f 
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Hhe trusses, md it must provide a means of joining the trusses and the columns 
into a rigid framework. In small structures the required resistance to distortion 
is sometimes provided by means of riveted joints at A and B of Fig. (6). This 
method is not economicid, even for trusses of moderate size. Figure 69 (c) shows 
a simple means of providing the required bracing. Short members known as 
knee-braces, are connected to the column and to a lower chord panel point. 
The structure thus formed answers the above requirements, and the stresses in 
the members are readily determined. 

Figure 60 shows a few of the forms of knee-braced bents in common use. 
Figure 60 (o) shows a Fink truss with knee-braces, and Figs. 60 (6) and (c) show 
trusses of the Pratt type. Figure 60 (d) shows a flat Pratt truss with the end 
members prolonged to form a column. Other forms of trusses can be arranged 
in a similar manner. Figures 60 (e) and (f) show trusses pro vided with a monitor 
at the apex. In the form shown in Fig. (/), side trusses are also provided. 

48 . General Methods of Stress Determination. — Figure 6 1 shows a knee-braced 
bent acted on by wind loads Wi perpendicular to the side walls, and loads W 2 
normal to the roof surface. General methods of stress determination will be 
developed for the conditions shown in Fig. 61. Assume first that the truss is 
simply supported at points A and B by hinges, or by some method ^y^hich will 
prevent horizontal movement under the action of the applied loads. Let R of 
Fig. (o) represent the resultant of the loads Wi and TFj. The react;ion8 at A 
and B are to be determined for the force R. 

For the conditions shown in Fig. 61, it will be noted that there are four 
unknowns to be determined; a vertical and a horizontal force at A and B, The 
problem is therefore indeterminate, for, as stated in the chapter on Principles of 
Statics in the volume on ‘‘Stresses in Framed Structures,^' only three unknowns 
can be determined in any system of non-concurrent forces. Some assumption 
must then be made regarding the relation between certain of these forces before 
a solution can be made. It will be convenient in this case to consider the relation 
between the horizontal components of the forces at A and B, The desired rela- 
tion can be obtained from a principle brought out in the analysis of statically 
indeterminate structures which states that where there is more than one path 
over which the stresses due to a given load may pass in order to reach the abut- 
ments or points of support, the load will be divided over these paths in propor- 
tion to their relative rigidities. It is reasonable to assume in this case that the 
loads are transmitted from the truss to the columns and thence to the points of 
support. As the columns are generally made alike, and are therefore of equal 
rigidity, it is usually assumed that the horizontal components of the applied 
loads are equally divided between the two points of support. ^Thus, if be the 
horizontal component of R, we have 

Hi - ff, - f (1) 

where Bi and B* i^preseet the horizontal components of the reactions at A and B, 
Hg. 61 (a). The vertical components of the reactions, shown by Vi and Fi in 
Fig. (a), esa be determined by moments. Thus in gaunal terms, m hare fiom 

r, - y m 
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(3) 


The reactions are thus completely determined. 

Before proceeding to the determination of the stresses in the truss members, 
it will be necessary to consider the conditions existing in the columns. As shown 
in Fig. 61 (a), the horizontal forces are carried to the points of support by means 
of a vertical member. As the loads act at right angles to the member, it is sub-* 



jected to bending as well as direct stress. The distortion of the structure as a 
whole is of the nature shown in Fig. 61 (6). In Fig. 61 (c) is shown, to an enlarged 
scale, one of the distorted columns. Since the column is riveted to the truss at 
point (7, and to the knee-brace at point it seems reasonable to assume that 
F-C remains vertical, and that the distortion of E-B greatly magnified, is as shown 
in Fig. 61 (c). The column is then a three force piece, as it is subjected to 
bending moment, shear, and direct stress at all points. If Af •, S» represent 
these quantities at any section a distance x above the base of the column, we have 
for member B-E of Fig. 61. 

M. y, - Ht 8. - y, (4) 

The moment, as given by the first of these expressmns, is a maximum at point 
E, the foot of the knee-brace, varying qniformly to z^ at the foot of the column, 
as shown by tiie moment diagram of Fig. (c). Vi^ues of the shear and direct 
stress for member C-E depend on the stress in the knee-brace, whkh is as yet 
unknown. 

In general the columns are rigidly fastened to the foundations by a detail of 
the type shown in Fig. 76. Ute distortion of the column is then of the nature 
shown in Fig. 61 (d). When the base is fixed, the tangent to the curve at point 
Scan be assumed to be v^tical. ' As the tangent at Sis also vertiiua, 
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ture between the two points can be assumed to be a reversed curve, with the point 
of inflection, or change in curvature, at point 0, half-way between E and S. 
Since a point of inflection is also a point of zero moment, the variation in moment 
for member B-C is as shown in Fig. 61 (d). The moment at 0 is zero, and the 
moments at points equal distances above and below 0 are equal in amount, but 
opposite in kind. It will be noted that the portion 0-E of the deformed column 
of Fig» 61 (d) is similar to the portion B-B of Fig. 61 (c). Since the moment at 0 
is zero, this point can be regarded as a hinged joint. In the determination of 
stresses the column can be separated into two parts at point 0, as shown in Fig. 
61 (c). The reactions, as given by eqs. (1), (2) and (3), are to be calculated for a 
knee-braced bent consisting of that part of the .structure above points 0 of Fig. 
61 (a). The moment at the base of the column can be determined from the 
conditions shown in Fig. 61 (c) foi the lower portioi of the column. 

The position of the point of inflection has an important bearing on the stresses 
in the members. It can be seen from eqs. (1), (2), and (3) and from Fig. (a), 
that the values of the reactions depend upon the effective height of the bent. 
A fixed end bent, considered as hinged at 0, midway between the knee-brace 
and the base, will in general have smaller stresses in its members than one with 
simply supported ends, considered as hinged at A and B, However, unless the 
connections at E and C of Fig. 61 (d) are absolutely rigid, and the base of the 
column is fixed, the point of inflection, 0, can not be assumed as located halfway 
between the base of the column and the foot of the knee-brace. Any tendency 
of the tangents to deviate from the vertical will cause the point of inflection to be 
lowered, the limit being points A and Bj or a hinged connection at the base of the 
columns. Since the base of the column is usually rather wide in the plane of the 
truss, it can always be considered as partially fixed due to the action of the dead 
load. In most cases the column is firmly attached to the foundations by means 
of anchor bolts which are screwed up tight. As long as these bolts remain tight, 
the base of the column can be considered as fixed. But experience shows that 
this can not be relied upon. It seems best, therefore, to assume that the point 
of inflection is somewhat below the mid-point between the knee-brace and the base 
of the column. This assumption is on the safe side, as the stresses in the truss 
members are increased thereby, and the moment to be carried by the columns 
is also increased. 

In the calculations to follow, it will be assumed that the distance from the base 
of the column to the point of inflection is one-third of the distance from the base 
of the column to the foot of the knee-brace, as shown in Fig^ (/). There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion among designers and writers on this point. The 
recommendation made above seems to be reasonable and to be founded on condi- 
tions which actually exist in the structure; it will therefore be adopted. 

Methods of stress calculation are best explained by means df a problem. 
For this purpose, a truss of the form considered in the preceding chapt^ will be 
{daoed on columns and provided with knee-braces. Figure 62 shows the dimen- 
sions of the knee-braced bent thus formed. The wind pressure on a vertical 
surface will be taken as 20 lb. per sq. ft.^ and that on an inclined (mrface will be 
20 }b* reduced by the Duohemin formula, which is given in Art/^«) Since the 
assumed conditions are the same as for the demgn chapter, 

ikB srind panel load nomal to the roctf surface is 1,1^ Ib.^ as calculated in Art 
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34* The total homontal load on the dide of the structure above the point of 
inflection is 15 X 15 X 20 « 4,500 lb. This load is distributed to the vertical 
panel points as shown in Fig. 63 (a). It will be assumed that the bases of fche 
columns are partially fixed, and that the point of inflection is located at a point 
above the base of the column equal to one-third of the distance between the base 
and the foot of the knee-brace, as shown in Fig. 62. Figures 62 and 63 (a) show 



the portion of the bent above the assumed points of inflection, with the apphed 
loads in position. 

The reactions at the points of inflection, 0 and O' of Fig. 62, assumed to be 
points of support for a hinged knee-braced bent, can be calculated by the methods 
given in the volume on ^'Stresses in Framed Structures.^' From Fig. 63 (a), the 
total horizontal component of applied loads is 4,500 + 6,260 sin 26*^ 34' » 
4,500 + 6,260 X 0.447 «= 4,500 + 2,800 « 7,300 lb. The horizontal components 
of the reactions, as determined from eq. (2), are 

= = = 3,650 lb. 


The forces act as shown in Fig. 63 (o). The vertical reactions are determined 
from moments about the bases of the columns, using eqs. (2) and (3). Thus for 
from moments about 0 with dimensions and loads as shown on Fig. 63 (a), 
we have 


and 


Rt 


6,260 X 20.71+4,500 X 7.5 
50 


3,260 Ib, 


Ri 


6,260 X 23.99 - 4,500 X 7.5 
50 


2,340 lb. 


These forces are shown in position on Fig. 63 (a). All external forces are thus 
completely determined. 

The next step in the calculations is the determination of the stresses in the 
members of the truss. In general it will be found that graphical methods of 
stress determination are preferable fmr this * purpose. Algebraic methods of 
stress calculation are somewhat more precise than graphical metho4S| but in the 
application of algebraic methods considerable time is consumed in the calculation 
of lever arms of loads and members. This is avoided by the use of graplrieal 
methods, and the results obtained are accurate enough for all praeticat jmrposCs. 

In the application of graphical methods to a knee-braced bent a little 
eulty is encountered in the case of the oolummu These members are Ciltdected 
to shear, momiml and direct stress, thus forming &ree force pieces. gra|^ 
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ioal meihodB given in the volume on ‘^Stresses in Framed Structures'^ are applicable 
only to one force pieces — ^that is, membCTs subjected either to tension or compres- 
sion. Two methods can be employed for the graphical solution of the case under 
consideration: (a) The columns can be removed and in their place can be sub- 
stituted a system of forces whose effect on the structure as a whole wifi be the 
same as that of the columns, and (b) since a moment can be considered ns a force 



times a distance, a temporary framework can be added to the truss system, 
arranged so that the moment at the foot of the knee-brace will cause stress in 
the members of the auxiliary framework. After the stresses in all members of 
the truss have been determined, the temporary framework can be removed and the 
true stresses in the columns determined. The methods described above will 
now be applied to the knee-braced bent of Fig. 63 (a). 

The application of the first method outlined above is shown in Figs. 63 (6), 
(e) and (d). Figures 63 (b) and (c) show the columns removed with all forces 
acting. Forces Fi and Fs show the action of the column on the truss. These 
forces are determined by the methods of statics, subject to the condition that the 
column is in complete equilibrium. From Fig. 63 (6), which shows the condi- 
tions for the windward oolunm, moments about point e give 

Fi - (3,650 - 1,600) j - 4,800 lb. 
sad aiosMata about pdnt a give 

Ft - (3,650 “ 1,500) j - 6,460 lb. 

Ibv tba leeward eohiam, shown in Ilg. 68 (s) ^ 

J-i- 8,660 Xy- 7,8001b. 
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/^j« 3,650 Xy« 10,9501b. 

All forces are shown in position in Figs. 63 (6) and (c). 

Since action and reaction are equal in amount but opposite in direction, forces 
F\ and Ft are to be applied to the truss in directions opposite to those shown in 
Figs. 63 (6) and (c) . They appear directly on the leeward side, but on the windward 
side they are to be combined with the loads shown at a and e of Fig. 63 (o). At a 



the applied load is 4,300 + 750 = 5,050 lb., and at e the load is 6,450 — 2,250 
= 4,200 lb. These forces are shown in position and direction on Fig. 63 (d). At 
the foot of the knee-brace, vertical forces equal to the reaction at the foot of the 
column are applied, as shown in Fig. (d). The resulting forces hold the structure 
in equilibrium. 

Figure 64 (5) shows the stress diagram for the forces shown on Fig. 63 (d) and 
repeated on Fig. 64 (a). This stress diagram is constructed by the methods 
given in the volume on * ^Stresses in Framed Structures.^’ The stresses in the mem- 
bers, as scaled from the diagram, are recorded in cols. 4 and 6 of Table 14, Airt. 4S« 
The stresses in the upper portion of the columns are given directly in the stress 
diagram. In the lower portions of the columns, the stress is equal to the reaction 
at the point in question, as given in Fig. 63 (d). 

The temporary framework^ for the second method of stress determinatkm 
outlined above is shown in Fig. 65 (a). Any convenient arrangement can be 
used* In this case the top chord member was prolonged to an mt6rsecti<»i with a 
bomontal throuil^ the foot of the knee-brace. This point was then connected 
to the foot oi the column ^ a temporary member^ These members are dbown by 
dadied lines in Fig. 66 (a). The loads applied to the windward side of the build- 
ing are considered as acting, at the joints of the auxiliary framework^ aa dmwa in 
Fig. <a). With the auxiliary framework in place, it is possibte to diaw the stress 
diagrams for all joints. Figure 65 (5) shows the comi^te stress diagram* 
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The stresses for the columns, as given by the stress diagram of Mg. (b), are 
not the true stresses for these members, for the additibn of the auxiliary frames 
has affected the stresses in the columns; aU other stresses are the true stresses in 
the members in question. To determine the true stresses in these members, 
the auxiliary frames must be removed and the column stresses redetermined, 
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subject to conditions which will be discussed later. Thus for the windward 
column it can be seen by inspection that as soon as the framework is removed, the 
stress in the lower section of the column is a compression which is directly equal 
to the reaction at the foot of the column, which in this case is 2,340 lb. Consider 
the upper portion of the column. It is quite evident that the stress in this mem- 
ber must he of such magnitude that it will hold in equilibrium the stress in the 
lower portion of the column plus the vertical component of the stress in the 
windward knee-brace. The desired stress can be determined from Pig. (6) by 
locating the forces mentioned and adding them graphically. In Fig. 65 (5), 
K^‘M represents the reaction at the foot of the column, and L-17 represents the 
stress in the knee-brace. If these forces be projected on a vertical line drawn 
through point 17, we have as the sum of these forces the component which 
represents the amount of the desired stress in the upper portion of the column; 
the stress as scaled from the stress diagram is 5,000 lb., and the kind of stress is 
compression. Similar methods are to be used for the leeward column. As 
before, the stress in the lower portion of the column is compression, and it is 
equal to the reaction at the foot of the column. Since the stress in the leeward 
knee-brace is oompresskm, its vertical component acts downward. Therefore the 
etaeas In the upper portion of the column must balance the diffaience, between 
this itresB in tire lower |»ortion of the column and the v^eal component of the 
if! the The desired atress can be determined from Mg. 65 (bX 
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The force Lr-N represents the reaction at the foot of the cdunhii and £*14 
represents the stress in the leeward knee-braoe. If these forces be projected on a 
vertical line through point 14, the required difference in stress components will 
be represented by the force N'-H, The required stress scales 8,700 lb., and the 
kind of stress is tension. 

On comparing the two methods given above, it will be found that the con- 
struction of the auxiliary frames required by the second method involves less time 
and is a simpler process than the calculation of the external forces required for 
the first method. The stress diagrams constructed for the two methods lead to 
exactly the same results, if the operations are correctly performed. However, 
it will be found that the stress diagram for the first ijjnethod can be more accurately 
constructed than the one for the second method. This is partly due to the fact 
that the stress diagram of the first method contains four less joints than the one 
for the second method, and also to the fact that it is difficult to arrange an 
auxiliary framework which will provide good intersections for the lines of action 
of the resulting stresses. Again, the stresses in the columns are given directly 
by the stress diagram for the first method, but, from the discussion given above, 
it can be seen that the determination of the column stresses by the S^ond method 
requires considerable care and study. Everything considered, the* first method 
of calculation, as shown in Fig. 64, is preferable, and it is recommended as 
the best method of stress determination for problems of the nature here 
considered. 

44. Conditions for the Design of a Knee-braced Bent. — To illustrate the 
principles of design for a knee-braced bent, a truss of the span length and type 
designed in the preceding chapter will be placed on columns and provided with 
knee-braces. The columns will be made 20 ft. high and the knee-brace will 
intersect the column at a point 5 ft below the top of the column. Figure 62 
shows the structure thus formed. The distance betwfeen the trussed will be taken 
as 15 ft., and the roof covering will be made the same as used in the design of the 
preceding chapter. In this way much of the material of the preceding design can 
be used for the structure under consideration. It is not probable that a shingle 
roof would be used in practice for a structure of this^t 3 rpe. A corrugated steel 
or a slate or tile is a more practical type of roofing. However, the general prin- 
ciples of design are the same for all cases, and the discussion given in this chapter 
can readily be modified for any type of roof covering 

Loadings and working stresses will be the same as given in Arts. 29 and 31 
of the preceding chapter, with the exception of the dead load of the l^usses, which 
will be determined by the Ketchum formula given in the chapter on Roof 
Trusses — General Design. 


This formula is w 



where P « capacity of truss, which will be taken as 40 IK per ft <rfhdrf«ontal 
covertiNi B,reB,;L « span in feet; A » distance between trusses^ wldcb trill^be 13ft. ; 
and w ts weight of truss per sq. ft. of horizcmtal covered 
values, w 3,18 lb. To allow for that part of the iMckg eanied bjf tlid 
this weight wifi be increased to 4.25 lb. per sq. ft. of hqrii^cntal covnn^ arha* 
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Slow load wiU be taken 20 lb. per sq. ft, of roof surface, and the wind loads on the 
sides and the roof will be based on a unit pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft. on a vertical 
surface. This unit pressure will provide for all possible wind stress conditions 
for a structure in an exposed position. If the structure is in a sheltered location, 
a unit pressure of 15 or 20 lb. per sq. ft. would be sufficient. The wind pressure 
will be assumed to act normal to the roof surface and perpendicular to the sides 
of the building. 

Working stresses for steel in tension will be 16,000 lb. per sq. in. on the net 
section of the member. For compression the working stress will be given by the 

formula 16,000 — 70 4 where I *= greatest unsupported length of member, and 
r 

r » least radius of gyration of the section. Gross areas are used, and - is 

limited to 125 for main members and to 50 for bracing. Corresponding working 
stresses for wind loadings will be based on 24,000 lb. per sq, in., in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Rivet values for shop rivets are to be based on an allowable 
shearing value of 10,000 lb. per sq. in., and an allowable bearing value of 20,000 
lb. per sq. in. ; corresponding values for field rivets are 7,500 lb. for shear and 
15,000 for bearing. Rivets in. in diameter will be used. The minimum thick- 
ness of material will be K iu. 

Members and connections subjected to a reversal of stress will be designed for 
each kind of stress. This assumption is reasonable, for the reversal in stress is 
due to a change in the direction of the wind. This can not occur suddenly, so 
that there will be a time interval between the two kinds of stress. 

As stated in Art. 43, there is considerable uncertainty regarding the exact 
conditions at the bases of the colunms. In many cases it is assumed that the 
point of inflection, shown in Figs. 62 and 63, is located half way between the base 
of the column and the foot of the knee-brace. This assumption requires rigid 
connections between the column and the knee-brace and a rigid connection 
between the colunm and the truss. Also, the base of the column must be rigidly 
attached to the foundations, which must be immovable. All of these conditions 
must be realized before the above assumption can be made. As it is practically 
impossible to secure all of these conditions, it does not seem advisable to assume 
that fixed end conditions exist. However, the end detail of the base of the column, 
as shown in Fig. 67, is so arranged that it is probable that the assumption of 
hinged ends is not justified, as the base is flat, and is fixed to some extent by the 
dead load. It therefore seems best to assume that the base is partially fixed, and 
that the point of inflection is somewhat below the mid-point d the column. In 
an excellent article on Wind Stresses in Steel Mill Buildings,^ R. Fleming recom- 
mends that the point of inflection be taken at a point one-third of the distance 
between the foot of the column and the knee-brace. This recommendation has 
hem followed in the solution of the problem of Art. 43, and will be adopted for 
the design to be made. 

If. PetemiiiatlQsi o( Streaaee in Wembem.— The stresses in the meml^s are 
to be determined for the eame genera} conditions as in the design of the preceding 
chapter* In tiiia case, however, it is not possible to use an equivalent qniform 
load tq represent the Mteetei wind and mow combined. The stresses for these 

* Jbw* N4u^ vd. 73. No. 5, p. 810. F#b. 4. 1015. 
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loadings must be determined separately and combined wi^ the dead load for the 
following conditions: (a) dead load and snow load; (6) dead load and wind load; 
(c) dead load, minimum (one*half) snow load, and maximum wind load; and (d) 
dead load, maximum snow load, and minimum (one-third) wind load. In mak- 
ing up these combinations, the greater of the wind stresses given in colsl 4 or 6 of 
Table 14 is to be used. This will provide for all possible conditions. The maxi- 
mum stress determined from these combinations is to be used in the desi^ of the 
member. It will be noted that condition (6) often results in a reversal of stress in 
the member. 

Since the adopted roof covering, the loading conditions, and the working 
stresses are the same as for the design of the l^rcoeding chapter, the dead panel 
load due to the roof covering and the purlins will be the same as given in Art. 34 
of the preceding chapter. The panel load due to the roofing is then 945 lb., and 
that due to the purlin is 147.0 lb. As given, above in Art. 44 , the weight of the 
truss and bracing is 4.25 lb. per sq. xt. of horizontal covered area. From the 
preceding chapter, the horizontal covered area per panel is 15 X 93.75 
sq. ft. The panel load due to the weight of the truss is then 93.75 X 4.25 * 398.4 
lb. The total dead panel load is then 945.0 + 147.0 + 398.4 * 1490.4 lb.; a 
load of 1,490 lb. will be used in the calculations to follow. 

In the calculation of the stresses in the members of the knee-braced bent shown 
in Fig. 62, it is the usual practice to assume that the knee-braces are not stressed 
by the action of vertical loads. This assumption is not strictly correct, for the 
deflection of points / and f is resisted by the knee-brace, which is thus subjected 
to a small stress. At the same time, a small bending moment is set up in the 
column. These stresses and moments are so small compared to the other stresses 
and moments that the stresses due to the deflection of points / and /' can be neg- 
lected. This is equivalent to removing the knee-braces and calculating the 
stresses in the remaining members. The stresses can then be determined by the 
methods used in Art. 34 of the preceding chapter. These stresses are given in 
col. 1 of Table 14. 

The panel load due to snow will be the same as for the preceding design. As 
the area of the roof panel is 7 X 15 » 105 sq. ft., and the snow load is 20 lb. 
per sq. ft., the panel load is 20 X 105 « 2,100 lb. The snow load stresses are 
given in col. 2 of Table 14. These stresses can be calculated from the dead load 

2 100 

stresses by multiplying by the ratio of panel bads, which in this case is 

» 1.41. Since the conditions are the same as for the preceding design, the stresses 
in this case can be taken from Table 12 of Art. 84 of the preceding chapter. In 
col. 3 the stresses for minimum, or one-half snow load, are given. 

The wind load stresses for the structure under consid^ation have been worked 
out in the problem given in Art. 48 . As stated in 44 , the unit wind pressure is 

to be taken as 30 lb. per sq. ft. and the allowable working sWess for wind loading 
is to be based on 24,000 lb. per sq. in. ^ce this working stress is ^ that aUowed 
for dead and snow loads, the wind pressure can be reduced by which gives a 
unit pressure of 20 lb. per sq. ft. A uniform albwahle working stress of 16,000 
lb. per sq. in, can then be used for all loadings. Urn wind pressure on the i^es 
of the structure will be taken as 20 lb. per sq. ft., and that on the roof surface Will 
be taken as calculated from the l>u^min formula which is ^ven in Art. 18. 
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As the slope of the roof surface is 26 deg. 34 min. and the unit pressure is 20 lb. 
per sq. ft., thc^ormal wind pressure is found to be 14.9 lb. per sq. ft. of roof sur- 
face. Since a complete solution of this problem is given in Art. 48| the work, 
will not be repeated. 

The wind stresses in the members as determined in Fig. 64 or 66 of Art. 43 are 
given in cols. 4 and 5 of Table 14. Minimum or one-third wind stressed are given 
in cols. 6 and 7. Table 14 also gives the values of the moments at the foot of the 
knee-braces. These moments are calculated from eq. (4) of Art. 48 . For point 
e of the windward column, it can be seen from Figs. 62 and 63 (a) that the mom- 
ent is (3,650 — 1,500) X 10 = 21,500 ft.-lb., and for the leeward column, the 
moment at point V is 3,650 X 10 == 36,500 ft.-lb» Moments at the base of the 
column are also given. These moments are equal to the horizontal component 
of the reaction multii)lied by the distance to the assumed’ point of inflection. 

The combined stresses for the combinations of cases (o), (6), (o), and (d), as 
outlined above, are given in cols. 8, 9, lOy and 11 respectively. In col. 12 the 
greatest of these maximum values are tabulated. 

46 . Design of Members and Columns. — The general principles governing 
the design of the members of a knee-braced bent are the same as those used in the 



Fio. 66. 


design of the preceding chapter. Table 15 gives all data required for the ^sign. 
In the truss under consideration, a few of the members are subjected to a reversal 
of Stress. 3uch members are to be designed to carry each of these stresses. The 
section will therefore be determined for the stress which requires the greater area. 
One member, g-h, is subjected to a small compression under certain conditions. 
The area required is determined by the tension in the member. However, since 

the member is likely to be called upon to carry compression, the limiting - 

conditions must be met, which will probably determine the make-up of the section. 
Where a member is subjected to a large compression and a smaller tension, the 
compression area determines the required section. *It is necessary, however, to 
examine the net area, in order to make certain that proper provision has been made 
for the tensile stress. The detailed design of a few cf the members wdl now be 
taken up, and new points involved in the design will be discussed. 

Hemhef Uf, the knee-brace, is subjected to a tension of 4,950 IK.y and to a 
compression of 13,000 lb.; the length of the member is lH.5in. Try two3>S- X 
8- X Hrin. axi^es, placed with the legs separated a space, Th3 
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least radius of g3rration of these angles is 1.10 in.; the slenderness ratio is - 

111 6 ^ 

101.6; the allowable working stress in compression is 8,900 lb. per sq. in.; 

and the area required is 18,000/8,900 » 1.46 sq. in. Since the working 
stress in tension is 16,000 per sq. in., the net area required for the tension is 
4,950 

16^00 * 8ross area of the assumed angles is 3.86 sq. in. 

and the net area, deducting one rivet hole from each angle, is 3.32 sq. ii^ 
These areas are considerably m excess of the required areas, but the value of the 

ratio ^ for the assumed angles is 101.5, which is close to the maximum allowable. 
The section must therefore be used. 

Member g^h is subjected to a tension of 10,200 lb., oi to a compression of 

10 200 

1,370 lb. The area required for tension, which is J0 ^qqq *■ 0.638 sq. in., 

will determine the design, but the member selected must conform to the limiting 
slenderness ratio conditions required for compression members. In this case it 
will be found that a section made up of the minimum angles will answer all require- 
ments. Assume two X 2- X Ji-in. angles, the minimum allowable, for which 

, Z 94 

the least r =* 0.78 in. For a length of member of 94 in., we find that - = 

^ r 0.78 

120.6, a value slightly less than the maximum allowable, but acceptable in this 
case. The net area of the assumed angles, deducting one rivet hole from each angle, 
is 1.68 sq. in. Although the area provided is somewhat in excess of that 

required, the section must be used in order to answer the ~ conditions. 

T 

The design of the column and its base presents some new problems, which will 
be discussed in detail. As stated in Art. M, the columns are three force pieces, 
which are to be designed for moment, shear, and direct stress. From Kg. 61 (o) 
and Table 14, it can be seen that the maximum moment conditions occur at the 
foot of the leeward knee-brace. Kgure 66 shows the forces acting on^^the column 
for two conditions of loading. Figure 66 (o) shows the combined forces due to 
dead load, one-half snow load, and maximum wind load, and Fig. 66 (5) shows the 
conditions for dead load, snow load, and one-third wind load. Design methods 
similar to those developed in the preceding chapter for the design of the top chord 
wffl be used for the design of the columns The area of the section will be deter- 
mined by the moment and the direct stress, and the design of the details, such as 
the lacing and the riveting of the main angles, will be determined by the shear. 
The area of the section will be determined after which the details will be designed. 

The loading conditions for which the column is to be designed are: (o) com- 
I»eB8ion, 18,4201b.: moment, 36,600 ft.4b.; shear, 3,660 lb.; and (6) oompresdon, 
18,447 lb.; moment, 12,167 ft.-Jb.; shear, 1,217 lb. In t^ case it will be best to 
assume a section, and then compare the area required as determined from eq. 
(8) of Art. 89 of the prece^tng ehiq>t» with the area fnmidied by the assumed 
seetkm. 

Atmuoe a 'column seeticm composed of four anises connected by 
arret^ as shown in Fig, 66 (c). This sectioa must be made quite wid4 in the 
piaui of the truss, in order to resist the brntdiog moments, It must have a 
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width along the axis A-A such that the allowable ratio ^ » 126 will not be 

exceeded, where I » one-half the total height of the column. This is founded 
on the assumption that the base of the column is flat and that it is rigidly fastened 


Table 15. — Design op Mbmbebs 



Member 

Stress 

(lb.) 

Length 

(in.) 

Radius 

of 

uyeor 

tion 

(in.) 

1 

1 

r 

1 

Unit 
stress 
(lb. per 

Area 
required 
(sq. in.) 

Section 
(sq. in.) 

Area 
provided 
(sq. in.) 



sq. in.) 

Gross 

Net 

ah 

-31,310 

84 0 

1 10 

76.5 

10,650 

2 94 

21i8HX3XjKs 

3 86 


be 

-29,700 






3 li 3K X 3 X Ms 



cd 

-27,080 



. . . 




2 li 3H X 8 X Ks 



de 

-25,600 






2ii 3H X3X He 



hf-dh 

- 3,840 

42 0 

0 78 

53 9 

12,230 

JO 314 

2li 2M X 2X X 

2.12 


eg 

+ 1 

sb 

o o 

84.0 

0 78 

107.8 

f 8,460 
j_jC^000 

oo 

^ d 

2 1& 2H X 2 X K 

2.12 

1.68 

If 

+ 4.960 
-13,000 


1 10^ 

101 5 

16,000 

8,900 

0 300 
1.46 

2 a 31^ X 3 X 

‘3 86 

3 32 

of 

+26.206 

npnii 



16,000 

1 64 

2 It 2H X 2H X 

2 38 

1.94 

fo 

+22,700 

■MM 



_J6^000 

1.43 

2tl 2K X 2H X H 

2.38 

1.60 

gg‘ 

+ 14,360 




16,0W 


2a 2H X2HXH 

2.38 

1.50 

fc 

r + 7.590 
1 - 7,260 

94.0 

0.78 

120.5 

/ 16,66b 

_ 

1 0.476 
\ 0.967 


2.12 

1.68 

ch 

+ 4,240 




16.000 

0.269 

2 a 2H X 2 X K 

2.12 

1.68 

oh 

/ +10,200 
1 - 1,370 




1 16,000 
\ 7.670 

/ 0 088 
> 0.181 

2a 2H X 2 X ^ 

2.12 

1.68 

he 

+ 14,470 







2a 2M X 2 X H 

TliT 

1.68 


■f tension. — •• compression 


to the foundations. It is also assumed that the top of the ecdumn is hdd in line 
by an eave strut, as shown in Fig. 76. If these conditions are not realised the 
fuU height of the column must be used. On the id)ove assumption^ the least 
allowable r ** X 20 X “ 0.96 in. Assume four 3H- X 8^ X Kstdn. 
angles placed as shown in Fig. 66 (c). The radius of gyration for the A-A 
is found to be 6.63 in., and that for the axis B-B is, 1.66 in. From eq. (3), Airt. 
88 of the preceding chapter, using the loading^ given above, dimensions as i^ven 

on fig. 06 (c), and /. - 10,000 - 70 J .. 10,000 - mx 1# Xg^-lsjaOBj. 
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Case (a) 

, 13,420 36,500 X12 X 6.25 

^ “ 13,720 16,600 X 5^3» 

Case (5) 

. 15,447 12,167 X 12 X 6.25 

^ “ is, 720 16,000 X 5.53* 


0.98+ 5.60 » 6.58 sq. in. 


1.13 + 1.87 - 3.00 sq. in. 


The section must also be investigated for column action in the plane of the axis 

240 

A-A. Since r = 1.66 in., and Z == 20 ft. - 240 in.,/c = 16,000 — 70 X » 

If; 447 

10,940 lb. per sq. in., and the area required = iq^So ~ 

tion is therefore ample, as the aroa provided is 4 X 1 93 = 7.72 sq in. As 
the assumed section answers all conditions, it will be adopted. 




Fig. 67. 


The arrangement of the lacing, or other connection, between the angles com- 
posing the column section, will depend upon the amount of shear to be carried. 
As shown in Fig. 66 (a), the maximum shear to be carried on the portion of the 
column below the knee-brace is 3,650 lb., and above the knee-brace, the shear is 
7,300 lb. Assume that sin jje lacing of the form shown in Fig. 67 (a) is to be used. 
Below the knee-brace, where the shear is 3,650 lb., the stress on a lacing bar is 
3,650 X sec. 45® « 6,710 lb. The rivets will be shop rivets in bearing. In 
order to meet the requirements for bearing, the lacing bar must be H in. thick; 
the rivet value will then be 5,625 lb., which is satisfactory. 

The sise of the lacing bar is determined by its strength ae a column and as a 
tension member. Sinoe the bar is held rigidly between the angles, the unsup* 
ported length, Z, may be taken as half of the total len^h, or, as shown in Fig. 
67 (a), Z » M X 9 X sec. 45® »» 6.36 in Assuming the lacing bar to be a 2H-* X 

section, the least radius of gyration ^ ^ 0,2B9 d ^ Q.1Q8 in., 

and ^ «• $8.6. The aSowafato working stress is 16,000 70 X 58.6 « 11,780 
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5 710 

lb. per sq. in., and the area required is ** assumed sec- 

tion provides 2 X 0.375 == 0.75 sq. in. For a working stress of 16^000 lb. per 
sq. in. in tension, the area required is = ^l-258 sq.')n. Deducting one 

rivet hole from the area of the sec&Oi^^tte «et*area is 0.75 — 0.33 ~ 0.42 
sq. in. Since the assumed section is standard it will be adopted, although it is a 
little larger than required. 

The stress in the lacing bars aUbve the knee-brace will be 7,300 X sec. 45® « 
10,340 lb. Two rivets will bo required in the end of each lacing bar, as shown in 
Fig. 67 (6). In some cases a plate is used in plac»* of the lacing bars. This is 
often done when more than one rivet is required in the end of each bar. Figure 
07 (c) shows an arrangement of this kind The plate is to be connected to the 
angles at intervals determined from the conditions shown in Fig. 67 (c), where 
V = shear on the section, which is 7,300 lb.; r rivet value; and x *= distance 
between rivets. Taking moments about a rivet, we have rh = Vx^ from which, 

Vhr * 

j • Assuming a ?4-in. plate, the rivets will be in bearing and will have 


a value of 5,625 lb. per rivet. Substituting these values in the above equation, 
9 0 

X = 5,625 X ^ == 6.93 in. In practice a spacing of about 4.5 in would 

be used. Where the detail shown in Fig. 67 (d) is used, the web plate and the 
gusset plate should be connected as shown. As the web plate is assumed to 
carry shear only, two rows of rivets in the splice are sufficient. If the sj lice is 
to be designed for moment as well as for shear, the principles given in the section 
on Splices and Connections — Steel Members, in the volume on ‘^Structur^l 
Members and Connections^’ must be used. 

Figure 67 (e) shows a common detail for the base of a column where fixed or 
partially fixed end conditions are assumed. A sole plat^ generally about in. 
thick, is riveted to angles fastened to the main angles of the colun n. Anchor 
bolts imbedded in the concrete or masonry foundations are placed between pairs 
of anchor angles. These bolts are tightened up against plate washers resting on 
top of the anchor angles. The anchor bolts are placed in the plane of the moment 
to be resisted. If the stresses are small, one bolt-on each side of the base of the 
column is sufficient, but where large stresses are to be resisted, two bolts are used 
on each side. 

The conditions for which anchor bolts are usually designed are shown in Fig. 
68. Forces P and H are determined from Fig. 61 (c), which shows the portion 
of the column beldw the assumed point of inflection. The deflection A is so 
small compared to the other distances that it can be neglected. As shown in 
iFig. 68, the forces tend to tip the column about point A. Taking moments 
about A 

^ Hh — where JIf * « overturning moment. 


Anchor bolts are usually designed on the assumption that they resist all of 
the overtundnl^ moment. If f «« distance from point A to the anchor boltf 

ibf 

Stress in abebor bolt - ' 


( 1 ) 
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lu some oases i is taken as the distance between anchor bolts. No calculation of 
the compressive stress in the concrete or masonry under the base is made 
in this method. It is assumed that jf the compressive stresses found by divid- 
ing the load to be carried by the area of the base is kept small, the added 
stresses due to overturning will not exceed allowable limits. 

In Fig. 69 there is shown the conditions for an approximate analysis of the 
stresses in the anchor bolts and the compression on the foundations. The 
general principles upon which the method is based and the assumptions made 
are similar to those used in determining the beating pressures on the base of a 



(iO 

Fig. 69. 

retaining wall. In the case under consideration the additional assumption Is 
made that when the overturning moment is such as to cause tension on any part 
of the base, that tension is taken up by the anchor bolts. 

Figure 69 (a) shows the lower portion of the column with forces in position as 
determined from Fig. 61 (e). The action of these forces on the base of the column 
can be represented by a moment M and a force P, as shown in Fig. 69 (&}. These 
cm be represented by the load P placed at a distance e from the center of the base, 
where 


The eteesses on the base can be divided into two parts; one part due to the i^eet 
of P, imd tile other due to Af . These stresses are shown in Figs. 69 (d) tod (e) 
xes^ectiv^y. The resultant stress on the base is the sum of these stresses, imd 
by the expression 
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(3) 


where the several terms have the values shown in Pig. 69. 

It can be shown that if e, as given by eq. ( 2 ), is less than the stresses across 

the base are entirely compression, as shown in Fig. 69 (/), and where e is greater 
, d 

than tension exists on a part of the section, as shown in Fig. 69 (g). From 

similar triangles in Fig. 69 (^f) it can be shown that the portion of the base covered 
by the compressive stresses is 






(4) 


The unit compressive stress <in the foundations is given directly by eq. (3). To 
determine the total tension in the anchoi* boltk, assume the total tension i^ taken 
by the anchor bolt. This tension, T, is represented by the volume of the tension 
stress diagram, which is 


9 in., and d = 20 in., 


12.05 in. 


5.3 

e stre 

Y, , 6e\ 13,420 . 6 X 16.3\ . 

iV +d)° oW V + ~2cr->> = ^ “• 


For the case under consideration, it will be found from Table 14 and from Pig. 63 
that P - 13,420 lb. and M = 3,660 X 6 - 18,260 ft.-lb » 219,000 in.-lb. 
These values occur in the leeward column. 

The details of the column base are shown in Fig. 67. For a column section 
of the dimensions shown in Fig. 66 , a sole plate 9 in. wide and 20 in. long will be 
required. These dimensions will be assumed for a trial section. From eq, ( 2 ), 
219,000 , 

c = 23 " 42 () ‘ “ with b 

20^ / 6X16.3\ _ 

* ~ 12 X 16.3 20 / 

The maximum compressive stress on the foundation is given by eq. (3) as 

Assuming a concrete foundation, this fiber stress is allowable, for the working 
compressive stress in concrete is usually given as 650 lb. per sq. in. The stress 
in the anchor bolt is given by eq. ( 6 ) as 

Pd/ 6 e y 13,420X20 /6 X16.3 

\Zm\d .V” 24X16.3 V 20 

Since there is considerable initiai t^sion in the anchor beS^TSue to"£He fact 
that they are screwed up tight when the structure is erected, and since the over- 
turning of the column tends to add to the initial tension, it is best to specify low 
working stresses for anchor bolts. An allowable stress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 

10l480 

w31 be used. Tbe lequved area of aaehor b<dt k tben | 0 iggQ 

IM sq. in. IVom tiie handbodke a 19i-in. round rod providee an aien ot IMi 
eq. in, at ^ root of thread. 


l)* = 10,4801b, 
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Anchor bolts should be imbedded in the concrete to a depth such that the 
bond stress developed will equal the strength of the bolt. In this case 20 diame- 
ters of the bolt, or 27H will be required. If a plate is used connecting the 
ends of the bolts, as shown in Fig. 75, the imbedment need not be as great as 
calculated above. All details of the column base and anchorage are shown on the 
general drawing of Fig. 75 

The method of analysis given above, while not exact, is accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. A more exact analysis can be made by taking into account 
the relative deformations of the steel anchor bolt and the masonry foundation. 
If the foundation is made of concrete, the methods of analyTsis given for bending 




and direct stress in the volume on * ‘Structural Members and Connections” can be 
used. By this method the stresses in the concrete will be found to be a little 
greater than those given above, and the stress in the anchor bolt will be slightly 
less than before. 

The foundations for the columns are designed by the methods given in the 
section on Retaining Walls in the volume on “Reinforced Concrete and Masonry 
Structures.” The total moment to be carried at the base of the foundation is 
H{h + d) as shown in Fig. 70. Maximum pressures on the soil can be determined 
by the same principles as explained above for the case shown in Fig. 69. Equation 
(3) will give the desired pressures. By trial the width of base can be made of the 
width required to give the desired stresses. 

47. Design of Joints. — The principles governing the design of the joints are 
the same as used in the preceding chapter. Field splices will be provided at 
joints g and e of Fig. 62. The columns will be held spliced to the truss at joint a, 
and the knee-brace will be field spliced at both ends. Field splices will also be 
placed at corresponding points on the right-hand side of the truss. Prom the 
shearing and bearing values given in Art. 44, the single shear value of a shop 
rivet is 4,420 lb., and the bearing value on a %-in, plate is 5,625 lb. Corresponding 
values for field rivets are 3,310 and 4,420 lb., respectively. Where a member 
is subjected to tension and compression, the connecting rivets arc to be detcamdned 
for the greater stress. 

AS joints will be practically the same as for the truss designed in the preced- 
ing chapter, except joints / and a. At joint / the kaee^hraoe must be connect 
to the gusset plate. As a fidd splice is to be provided and rinoe the rivets are in 
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bearing on a %-in. plate, the rivet value is 4,220 lb. The maximum stress in the 

13 000 

knee-brace is 13,000-lb. compression, and ■4420 “ rivets are required; 

three will be used. To provide for these rivets the gusset plate at / will be 
enlarged, as shown on the general drawing, Kg. 75. 

Figure 71 shows the conditions at joint a. Members chb and a-/ are connected 
by shop rivets, and the column is connected by field rivets. From Table 14, the 

10 030 

maximum stress in the upper end of the column is 16,030 lb. Hence “ 4 ’^ * 4 

rivets are required. Figure 71 shows 6 in place. 

The conditions at the foot of the knee-brace, where it is connected to the col- 
umn, are shown in Fig. 72. Three field rivets are required in the end of the knee- 
brace, the same number as calculated 
for this member at joint /. Two 
forms of connections to the column 
are shown in Fig. 72. In Fig. 72 
(o) is shown a form used when the 
column is laced above and below 
the knee-brace. Extra rivets are 
used in the connection between the 
gusset plate and the column in 
order to secure a central connection 
for the knee-brace, thus avoiding 
excess stresses due to eccentric 
moments. 

Figure 72 (6) shows a detail in which a plate is used above the knee-brace 
because of heavy shears which cannot be provided for by means of lacing. In 
this detail the knee-brace is connected to the column by means of a pair of short 
angles riveted to the column angles. When the knee-brace is in tension, these 
rivets are subjected to a direct pull, and are in tension. From Table 14, the maxi- 
mum tension in the knee-brace is 4,950 lb. As shown, 8 rivets are provided to 
take the component of the tension perpendicular to the column, which is 4,950 X 

94 4 160 

« 4,1601b, The direct tension on each rivet is = 5201b., which can 

safely be carried by the rivets. Where large stresses in tension are to be 
carried by the rivets, turned bolts should be substituted for the rivets. 

Figure 67 (d) shows another detail for this joint. It is a combination of the 
forms shown in Figs. 67 (a) and (6). As shown in Fig. 67 (d) the gusset plate and 
the web plate are connected by a small plate, by means of which the shear is 
transmitted across the joint. Where a wob plate is used in Fig. 71 in place of 
lacing, a similar plate must be provided. In the case under consideration, the 
web plate is supposed to provide only for the sheariifg stresses. For large col- 
umns the web plate is often designed to carry moment as well as shear. The 
connection between web and gusset plate must then be designed for shear and 
moment. 

48« Design of Girts. — It will be assumed that the sides and ends of the building 
are to be covered with corrugated steel backed tfith a suitable anti-condensation 
lining* The siding will be supported by girts composed of rolled sectlonfit M 
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ataied in Art. 44, the unit wind pressure will be taken as 20 lb, per sq. ft., and the 
working stress in the girts will 1^ 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The principles governing the design of the girts are similar to those given for 
the design of purlins in the chapter on Design of Purlins for Sloping Roofs. The 
girts are to be designed for a vertical load due to the weight of the girt and the 
siding and its lining, and a horizontal load due to the wind pressure. Corrugated 
steel of No. 24 gage will be used for the dding. From the data given in the chap- 
ter on Roof Trusses — General Design, the siding weighs 1.3 lb. per sq. ft., and 
the allowable safe span is 4.6 ft. It will be convenient in this case to divide the 
height of the building into six spaces, placing the girts 2 = 3 ft, 4 in. apart. 

On the sides of the building the columns are spaced 16 ft. apart, and the wall 
area carried by each girt is 15 X 3H * 50 sq. ft. Assuming that the anti-con- 
densation lining is composed of two layers of He-in. asbestes paper and two layers 
of tar paper backed by poultry netting, all of which weighs about 1.3 lb. per sq. 
ft., the weight of siding and lining is 1.3 + 1.3 = 2.6 lb. per sq. ft., and the total 
load per foot of girt is 2.6 X 3.33 = 8.66 lb. The wind load per foot of girt is 
20 X 3.33 « 66.7 lb. 

As shown in the chapter on Roof Trusses — General Design and in Fig. 75, 
girts are often made from channel sections placed with the web perpendicular to 
the siding, and they are attached to the columns by rivets in the flanges of the 
channel. When so placed, the discussion given in the chapter on Unsymmetrical 
Bending, in the volume on * ^Structural Members and Connections,'' shows that 
the channel presents its axis of least moment carrying capacity to the action of 
the vertical loads. To relieve the heavy bending stresses thus induced, tie rods 
can be used extending vertically to the eave strut, or running diagonally from the 
top girt to the upper ends of the columns. It is not always possible to use tie 
rods due to interference with openings in the walls for doors and wnidows. When 
tie rods are used it is reasonable to assume that the girt takes the horizontal load, 
and that the tie rods provide for the vertical loads. Two designs will be made, one 
with tie rods, and the other without tie rods, assuming the girt to be a beam 
under unsymmetrical loading. 

Assuming that tie rods are used, and that the girt takes only the horizontal 
wind pressure, the total uniformly distributed load to be carried by a girt is 60 
X 20 » 1,000 lb. The moment to be carried, assuming simple beam conditions, 
is Af « WZ ** 1,000 X 15 X 22,600 in.-lb. For a working stress of 

16,000 lb. per sq. in., the section modulus required is ^ ^ 

« 1,41 in.* If the least width of the section be limited to Jio of the span 
in order to avoid excessive deflection, the minimum allowable girt section is a 
6-in. 6,6-lb. channel section. The size of the tie rod can be determined by the 
methods given in the chapter on Design of Purlins for Sloping Roofs. 

Consider now the case where tie rods are not used and the girt is subjected to 
unsymmetrical bending. Assume a 6-in., 8-lb. channel section as a girt. The 
total vertical weight of siding, lining, and girt is then 8.66 + 8.00 » 16.66 lb. 
per ft. for each girt. As given above, the horizontal wind load per foot ol 
is 66*7 lb. The resultant of these loads, as shown by the force diagram of Fig. 
73, is 69.0 lb. Two cases will be considered, (a), moment due to resultant load 
of 69*0 lb. per ft, of girt; and (6) mommt dm to vertical loading. For caee (a) 
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the moment to be carried is 69 X 16 X * 23,280 iii.4b., and 5i *« j- * 
23 2 ^ 

16 000 * ^ ~ ^ X “ 5,630 in.-lb,, and 

* 5 630 

S 2 » f^'oQQ “ 0.362 in.* These values of Si and Si are plotted in amount and 

direction to scale in Fig, 73 (b). In the same ‘figure, the S-Polygon of a 6-in., 
8-lb. channel is shown, constructed by the methods explained in the chapter on 
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Unsymmetrical Bending in the volume on ^ ^Structural Members and Connections.” 
Since the plotted values fall inside the S-line for the assumed channel, the section 
is satisfactory, and it will be adopted. 

In practice, girt sections are used which are considerably smaller than the 
section arrived at in this design. Where theory and practice differ, as they do in 
the case under consideration, the designer must rely upon his experience and 
judgment in making a choice of the sections to be used for the girts. In this 
case, theory will be assumed to govern, and the adopted details will be as shown in 
Fig. 75. 

49. Design of Bracing. — The design of the bracing will be governed by the 
adopted arrangement, which in turn is governed by the layout of the building. 
A general discussion of the form of bracing for buildings composed of knee- 
braced bents has been given in Art. 9. 

To illustrate the general methods for the design of the bracing of a knee-braced 
building, it will be assumed that the structure under consideration in this chapter 
consists of 7 bays of 16 ft. each, as shown in Fig. 74. Two arrangements of 
bracing are shown in Fig. 74. In Fig. 74 (a) (6), and (c) the framing for the 
end of the building consists of vertical posts to which the girts are attached. 
Bracing in the plane of the top chord, the bottom chord, and the planes of the 
columns is provided for two pairs of trusses. Wind loads from the ends of the 
building are brought to the lateral trusses by means of rigid bracing. Unbraced 
bents are connected by means of a line of struts at points g and g* of Fig. 62, by 
struts at the eaves, and by a line of struts at the ridge. 

Figures 74 (s), (f), and (g) show an arrangement wherein knee-lnraoed bents are 
placed at the ends of the building. These end bents are made the same as thf 
others, so that future extensions in the length of the building are readily made. 
The figures show the position of the other bracing. As the design methods for 
the two arrangements are similar, detailed calcdattcmB will be given oidy f<nr the 
arrangement of Figs. 74 <a) to id) incltmim Both of the arrangemmits for ^ 
braei]^iihowninl%.74aiettisdinpracti<^ llmanmiigementof F%B.74{a)to 
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(fi) is probably cheaper than the one shown in Figs. 74 (e) to (fi), for in the first 
arrangement all of the members are simple beams composed of rolled sections) 
such as I-beams or channels. Very little shop work is required on these members. 
In the second arrangement, the same amount of shop work is required as for the 
other knee-braced bents, for all are made alike. This shop work costs several 
times as much as that for the first arrangement. The ease with which the 




rej (f) 

Cnd franrric^ 1bp Chord and Column Bracing 



( 2 ) 

Bnoc^ng m Plane of Lower Chord 
Fio. 74. 


building can be extended is about the same in both cases. When the entire end 
of the building is to be opened at certain times, the second arrangement is 
preferable. 

In general the design of the bracing for a structure composed of knee-braced 
bents consists in the determination of the wind loads applied to the sides and ends 
of the building, and in the provision of bracmg of suitable rise so locate^ ad to 
Iranemit the applied loads to the foundations of the structure. The knee-braced 
bents provide the proper resistance to wind c5i the rides androof of the structure, 
^ro^on for these loads has already been made in the dwgn of the preceding 
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section modulus required is 


9.38 in.* From the steel 


articles. In the first arrangement shown in Fig. 74t, diagonals placed in the plane 
of the ends of the structure provide for the loads npt carried directly by the knee- 
braced bents. AH wind loads applied to the ends of the building are provided 
for by the bracing shown in Figs. 74 (6) and (o), or in (/) and (g). 

In the arrangement of end framing shown in Fig. 74 (a), the siding and girts are 
carried by vertical I-beams supported by the foundation at the base; by a member 
running across the end of the building at the height of the eaves, shown by the 
dashed line from A to A; and by a rafter at the roof line. These beams are to 
be designed to carry the wind loads brought to them by the siding. The dead 
load effect, which is a vertical load, is small and can be neglected. As shown in 
^i^* W) the end of the building is divided into four^qual parts of 12.5 ft. each by 
vertical beams. Considering each vertical member as a simple beam supported 
by the foundation and the strut A-A, the effective span is 20 ft. If the reduced 
wind loading of 20 lb. per sq. ft. is used, the load to be carried per foot of vertical 
height is 20 X 12.5 = 230 lb., and the bending tnoment is ilf « =® H X 

250 X 20* X 12 ~ 150,000 in.-lb. For a unit stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in., 
which corresponds to the rethiced wind load of 20 lb. as stated in Art. 44 , the 

i _ M _ 150,000 
‘c / 16,000 

handbooks, a 7-in., 16-lb. I-beam is required. The same section wiU be used 
for all members. The rafter A-F-D is designed by similar methods, using the 
total load to be carried by the roof. 

The exact distribution of the wind load brought to the end of the building 
between the bracing in the plane of the roof and the plane of the lower chord is 
indeterminate. It will be assumed that the load on the lower half of the building 
is carried directly to the foundations. In Fig. 74 (d), the area under con- 
sideration is that below the line a-a. The balance of the loads will be assumed as 
carried at points A, B, C, D, and E in proportion to the areas tributary to these 
points. Figure 74 (d) shows the assumed distribution of areas. The numbers show 
the areas tributary to the several points. At 20 lb. per sq. ft., the loads brought 
to the several points are as shown on Figs. 74 (6) and (c). The load of 1,5601b. at 
the apex of the truss is assumed to be carried along the ridge strut to the twp sets 
of bracing in the plane of the top chord. If this bracing be assumed to be com- 
posed of members capable of carrying tension only, there are four members in 

position to take the load. The stress in each member is then j(l,660) sec $ 

where 6 = angle which the member makes with the direction of the wind. In 
this case the panels of bracing extend over two panels of the top chord, of 14 ft., 

(14* + 15*)» 

15 

1 37 

The stress in the members of the upper panel of bracing is then 1,660 X 
« 535 lb. 

The bracing in the lower panels of the top chord bracing must earry the loads 
at points E and D of Fig. (a), or 1,660 + 780 + 780 » 3,120 lb. As before, fOui 

* 1 87 

members carry this load, and the stress in each member is 3,1^ X 

- 1,070 lb. 


and the trusses are 15 ft. apart. Therefore, sec $ 


1.37. 
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strasseB in the bracing, as calculated above, are all very small. Asingle 
2}i- X 2» X angle, the minimum allowable under the conditions of Art. 
41 , is sufficient for all members. The details of the bracing are shown in 
Kg. 75. 

The loads acting on the bracing in the plane of the lower chord are shown in Fig. 
74 (c). These loads are distributed to the bracing by means of struts connecting 
points Bf C and b, c. As the loads are small, the size of the struts will be deter* 

mined by ^ conditions. The length of strut Bb is (12.6* + 15*)^ * 19.6 ft. As 

the stresses are very small it is reasonable to allow a maximum value of j; « 175. 
12 

Then r * 19.6 X « 1.34 in. From the steel handbooks two 4- X 3- X 



t/ 

Fxo. 76. — General drawing of knee-braoed roof truss. 


e-itt. anises with the 4-in. legs separated by a J4-in. space have an r of 1.3 in. 
This section is considerably larger than the one used in practice. For the same 
reasons as given at the close of Art. 48, the above design will be adopted, as shown 
in Kg. 76. 

The load at points c of Kg* 74 (c) is brought to this point from joints B and C 
by the struts Cc and Be, From the conditions at points C, it can be seen that the 
two struts Ce each have a component of stress parallel to the load which is equal 
to cme-half of the load. Kiml^ conditions hold for struts Bb and Be at joint B. 
Thmtore the load brought to point C is M (3,660 + 3,280) » 3,970 lb. .^um^ 
ing that the diagonals carry tension only, and that the loads axe carried by the 
diagonals in both sets of bracing, the stress in members 6 h 1 is H X 3, #70 X^o 
0 m 8^1S0 lb. The minimum section, which is a X 2- X H-io* an|^ will 
#emish sufficient area. The lines of stmts connecting the two panels of braemg 
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in the plane of the lower chord will be mpde of the section as used for struts 
CCf etc. 

Figure 74 (6) shows the bracing in the plane of the columns. All of the wind 
load above the line Ora of Fig. (d) must be carried to points A, and thence by the 
eave strut to the two panels of bracing. As shown in Fig. (&), the load io be 
carried by each set of column bracing is 8,120 lb. Assuming that members take 
tension only, members a-b each have a stress oiH X 8,120 X sec^ « 7,6601b, 
A 2H- X 2- X >i-in. angle will provide sufficient area. In some cases rods are y 
used in place of roUed sections. When rods are used they are fastened to a 
gusset plate by means of a clevis. Some designers consider rods preferable to 
rolled shapes because the erection in the field is somewhat simpler than for riveted 
joints. 

The eave strut, shown in Fig. 75, is composed of four angles laced to|orm a 
rigid member. As a rule these members are not designed for any definite stress, 

but are made up to answer ^ conditions. 

Complete details of the sibi'ucture designed in the preceding articles are given 
on the general drawing of Fig. 76 

ARCHED ROOF TRUSSES 

60. Form of Arch Trusses. — Roof trusses of the type designed in the preceding 
chapters do not in general provide an economical structure for spans exceeding 
100 ft. A more economical t 3 rpe of roof truss for long span trusses is provided 
by the arch type. As stated in Art. 1 of the chapter on Roof Trusses-^eneral 
Design, an arch is a type of framed structure in which the reactions at the 
supports are inclined to the vertical for all conditions of loading. 

Arches used for roof trusses are usually classified according to the method of 
supporting the structure, and according to the type of framing. As arches are 
commonly supported at the abutments by means of pins, which are known as 
hinges, the method of supporting the arch is designated by the number of hinges 
used. In Fig. 76 (a) is shown a type of arch which is rigidly fastened to the 
abutments without the use of hinges. This is known as a hingeless arch. Figure 
76 (5) shows a type in which two hinges are used, one at each abutment. This is 
known as a two-hinged arch. In many cases a third hinge is provided at the 
crown of the arch, as shown in Fig. 76 (c). This is known as a three-hinged arch. 

In general, two t 3 rpes of framing are used for arched roof trusses. A very 
common type consists of a trussed framework.of the form shown in Fig, 76 (d). 
This type is known as a braced arch. The type shown in Fig. 76 (e) is a plate 
girder form, which is known as a ribbed arch. 

An arched roof truss is generally designated by fk combination of the two 
classifications given above. Thus Fig. 76 (d) shows a tvHhhinffed brac^ 

Other classifications are in use, but the one described above is widely used, and is 
comparatively simple. 

A great variety of arch trusses have been used in building construction. 
Many of these structures are described in architectural and engmeering periodicals. 
ExasMeB of arches of the several types id ven above will be shown and tbs ralattm 
advantages of the sevmd types wiU be discusaed. In geMral it ea^ .be^wd 
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an aroh truss requires rigid and practically unyielding abutments, since arches, 
with the exception of the three-hinged type, are statically indeterminate, and any 
yielding of the supports will result in large changes in the stresses in the members. 

Hingeless arches supported directly on the abutments, as shown in Fig. 76 (e), 
are seldom used in building construction. This type of arch requires absolutely 
rigid supports, a condition which is difficult to realize in practice. In framing the 
roofs for some of the recent large terminal railway stations, arch trusses are used 
which are riveted to heavy columns. As the columns are very heavy, they form 



Fig. 76 . 


practically a rigid support for the arch, which can therefore be assumed as a 
hingelesB arch. 

The two-hinged type of arch is used to great advantage where a comparatively 
rigid structure is desired — as, for example, where floors are to be supported over 
a large drill hall or auditorium. This type of construction is used in the Armory 
and Gymnasium of the University of Wisconsin. Figure 77 shows a cross-section 
of the building and the general outline of the arch trusses. 

Two-hinged arches require rigid supports, but, due to the fact that hinges are 
supplied at the supports, the moment at these points is zero. Hence the abut- 
ments can be designed for direct thrust only. If the foundation conditions are 
uncertain, or if the points of support are considerably above the ground level, as 
shown in Fig. 77, the horizontal components of the reactions can be taken by 
means of a tie rod which connects the two end hinges. In Fig. 77, this tie rod is 
placed just under the floor. Where tie rods are used, it is usual to anchor one end 
of the arch to the abutments, and to |)lace the other end on sliding plates or on 
rollers. In this way the abutments can be designed to take up the vertic^ loads, 
and the tie rod can be designed to take up the horizontal forces. 

Three-hinged arches are somewhat more flexible than arches of the other types 
and are used advantageously for structures in which only a roof load..is to be 
earned. Arches of the three-hinged type are statically determinate— -that is, 
all st^eses can readily be determined by the methods of simple statite. In this 
fan^t'they have a great advantage over the other types, as Rework required in 
atress^ealeulation is greatly simifliied. 
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Many three-hinged arches of long span have been constructed in reeent years 
for use in drill halls, auditoriums, and exposition buildings. A typical three- 
hinged arch construction is used in the drill hall at the University of Illinois. This 
structure is described i]j the Eng, Nem for Dec. 11, 1913, p. 1182. Figure 78 
shows the form and general dimensions of the arches. 

In buildings in which a large floor is surrounded by galleries, the members of 
the arch frame interfere with free passage along the gallery, as shown in Fig. 



Fio. 77. — Section of gymnasium and Fig. 78. — Drill hall, University of Illinois, 
arnoory, University of Wisconsin. 


79. This difficulty has been avoided in certain structures by placing the arch on 
cantilever brackets above the gallery level. A structure arranged in this manner 
is described in Eng. News^ vol. 63, no. 18. 

The spacing of arch trusses to be adopted in a given structure should be rather 
wide. Since in general the trusses are quite hea^’7» ai^d since considerable shop 
work is required, the cost of the trusses per square foot of covered area is large. 
Therefore, to obtain economical conditions a wide spacing of trusses must be 
used, as shown by the discussion given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — Greneral 
Design. In general, a truss spacing of from 25 to 40 ft. is used. This spacing 
requires the use of framed trusses between the arches. These trusses act as pur- 
lins, and also form part of the bracing required for the arches. The design of the 
purlins and the roof covering is carried out by the methods 
used in the preceding chapters. 

The shape of an arch truss is generally determined by 
the architectural features of the structure. From the stand- 
point of the structural designer, it is desirable that the adopted 
form of the arch be one that can readily be laid out. This 
assists greatly in the preparation of the stress diagrams and 
the working drawings. A form of arch whose outlme is com- 
posed of circles, or a combination of circles, is desirable from Fio. 70, 
this standpoiiit. ^ 

Suppose that in a pven case it has been decided that an arch composed of 
circles is to be formed to pass through the points A, B, C, D, and M of Fig, 89. 
Suppose further, that AB is a single arc, and that EC is composed of two ares 
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irilidi ere taiigent at P. Formulae for the determination of the required radii 
will now be given. These formulas are all based on propositions given in plane 
geometry, to which the reader is referred for proofs. 

From plane geometry, the formula for the radius of a segment of a circle, for 
vdiioh the chord and the rise or mid-ordinate are known, is 

. (Hoho^' +^' 

2 X (nse) 

As stated above, AB is the arc of a circle. Figure 80 shows that M chord « 
AKf and rise » jSk. These distances can be scaled from a layout of the arch, 
or calculated from given data. Hence 

JAKy+(BKy 
" 2BK 


In the same way, the radius of the arc DC is 

(PL)* + (CL)* 



Since arcs DC and DE are tangent, the center for arc DE lies at &, a point on radius 
DF. The value of can be calculated by methods similar to those used above. 

In general, the rise of the arc ED is so small 
that it can not be scaled with sufficient 
accuracy. However, by measuring the 
vertical and horizontal projections of the arc 
DE and the angle a included between the 
radius DF and the vertical, easily measured 
distances are obtained. For the distances 
given in Fig. 80, it can be shown that 
^ (EM^+iMPy 

“ ^MPcosa-FMsiii 

Many different arrangements of web 
members are used in framing a braced arch. 
Two common methods are shown in Fig. 80. 
In Fig. 80 (a) the web struts are placed on 
the radii of the chord membeaBs. In some 
cases the radii of the top chord are used; in 
others the radii of the lower chord are used; 
and in a third case the radii of an arc half 
way between the two chords are used. 
Figure 80 (b) shows a case in which these 
members are placed in a vertical position. 
In Figs. 80 (a) and (2>), the other web members are placed at about 45 deg. to 
the struts. Ihe panel lengths are usually arranged so that this is possible. 

The ad(^>ted arrang^ent of truss members will depend to some extent on 
the t jrpe of roof framing which is to be used. If the purlins are seated on the top 
of the upper chord members, either arrangement can be used. In general this 
imidies comparatively close truss spacing so that rolled shapes can be used as 
PlUi&vi. If deep trussed purlins are used, it is deriraUe that they be placed in 
a position* Hence a framing irith vertical members is best aikpted to 
oonstiuctioii. 
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SL General Methods for Detenninatioti of Reactions and 8tresses*~Tbe 
several types of arch trusses will be considered in the order determined by the 
difficulties encountered in'the determination of the reactions. This order is (o) 
three^hinged arches, (b) two-hinged arches, and (c) hingeless arches. 

The calculation of reactions and stresses in arch structures can be made either 
by algebraic or by graphical methods. In general, graphical methods will be 
found preferable, for the calculation of the lever arms of members and forces 
in the algebraic method requires considerable time. However, in many oases 




these lever arms can be scaled with sufficient accuracy from a large scale drawing 
of the truss. Under such conditions, the two methods require about the same 
amotint of time. In the work to follow, algebraic and graphical methods will be 
given for the solution of reactions and stresses. 

01a. Three-hinged Arches. Algebraic SdvUon for ReacUone , — Let 
Fig. Si represent a three-hinged arch acted upon by loads Pi, P 2 , and Pi. It 
will be assumed that the points of support, A and B, are on thesamelevel. The 
reactions at A and B can be represented by two forces at each point. Let Hi, 
Vif and Htf Ft represmit these forces, assumed to act as shown. 

At ffist sight, the problem is indeterminate, for there are four unknown forces 
present, and to stated in the chapter on Principles of Statics in the volume on 
^'Stresses in Framed Structures,'' only three tuUmowns can be detomined in any 
system of non-concurrent forces. However, the Introduction of a hinge at the 
crown, point ft of Fig. 81, reduces the moment at this point to sero.^ This can 
be made the Hasis of m independent monmt equation. This equation, together 
with three equations d^yed from the conditS^ of equffilniumi lives' rise W 
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four independent equations from which the reactions can be completely 
determined. 

In applying the four independent equilibrium conditions stated above to the 
determination of the reactions for the conditions shown in Fig. 81, it will be found 
convenient to use moment equations about A and considering the structure 
as a whole. Thus from moments about B equal zero, we have 


Vil - Pic ~ Pad - Pse - 0 


from which 

In general terms, this can be written 


Pic +P2d + P»e 
I 


( 1 ) 


2P:^ 

"T" 

where P = any load, xb — distance from moment center B to this load, and I « 
span length. The value of F 2 is given by a similar moment equation about point 
A, from which 

( 2 ) 

where Xa is the distance moment center A to any force P. 

On separating the structure at the crown, as shown in Figs. 81 (c) and (6), 
and writing a moment equation about point C for the forces on the left of the 
. point, as shown in Fig. 81 (6), we have 


from which 


+ Fia - Pik -P 29 - Hih^O 


H 


h 


(3) 


In the same way, moments about C for loads on the right side of the crown, as 
shown in Fig. 81 (c) gives 


from which 


+ V2b -Psf- H2h 


H2 


vjb-PzS 

h 


(4) 


If a check on the calculated values is desired, it can be obtained by summation of 
vertical and horizontal forces for the structure as a whole, from which 

F| + F 2 = SP cos e 

and 

Hi- H 2 ^ SP sin e 

where P is any load and 6 is the angle between the line of action of this load and 
the vertical. Equations (I) to (4) are general, and can be applied to any load- 
ing conditions. 

In calculating the stresses in the members of the arch, the forces acting on 
the crown hinge must also be known. These forces can Readily be calculated for 
the conditions shown in Figs. 81 (b) and (c) as soon as the reactions at A and B 
are knoim. 

Gr<^phical Soltdion jar ReacHom , — Graphical solutions are based on the fact 
that zero moment at dny point indicates that the resultant of the forces on either 
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side of the point must pass through the point in question. Since the equilibrium 
polygon for any set of forces represents the action line of resultants on either side 
of a point, and since hinges are assumed to be points of zero moment, it follows 
that the equilibrium polygon drawn for the loads on any three-hinged arch must 
be made to pass through the three hinges. The solution of this problem therefore 
consists in passing an equilibrium polygon through three given points. Several 
t3rpical cases will now be considered in detail. 

The work which follows is based on the principles of graphic statics given in 
the chapter on Principles of Statics in the volume on * ‘Stresses in Framed Struc- 
tures.^' Therefore, construction methods for the several cases will be explained, 
but, in general, proofs will not be given for these methods. 




Fio. 82. 



Single Load on One Arm of Arch , — Figure 82 (a) shows a single vertical load on 
one arm of a three-hinged arch. Since there is no load on the right-hand arm of 
the arch, and since, as stated above, the line of the resultant forces passes through 
the hinges, it is evident that the reaction Rt acts along a line connecting hinges 
B and (7, as shown in Fig. 82 (a). Also, since the structure under consideration 
is in equilibrium, the resultant of the forces on either side of load P must meet 
at a point on the action line of the load. Therefore, to find the direction and posi- 
tion of the action line of J^i, produce CB to an intensection with P at point Z>, 
and connect A and D, The position and direction of Ri and R 2 are then 
completely determined. 

To determine the amount of Ri and Rs, construct a force diagram, as shown in 
Fig. 82 (5). Lay off force P in amount and direction to any scale. By the 
methods given in the volume on “Stresses in Framed Structures," resolve P into 
components parallel to the action lines of Ri and R 2 as given in Fig. 82 (a). 
The reWlting forces give the amount of the reactions, which are thus completely 
determined. If values corresponding to Hi, fft, Vi, and Vi of the algebraic 
solutipn are required, they can be determined by resolving Pi and Rt of Fig. 82 
(5} into their vertical and horizontal components. Figure (e) ahows the construe* 
tion £or a sini^e horizontal load. 
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Any jSM <nf Loada. — Figure 83 (a) shows a three-hinged arch supported by 
hinges at B, and C and carrying a set of inclined loads on both arms. The 
complete solution for the reactions at A and B requires that an equilibrium 
polygon for the applied loads be passed through points Af B^ and C. 

Construct a force diagram for the applied loads, as shown in Fig. 83 ( 6 ). As 
the location of the pole for an equilibrium polygon which will pass through the 
three given points is not known as yet, it must be determined by cut>and-try 
methods. Assume any pole, as 0' and construct the corresponding equilibrium 
polygon. All lines for tWs construction are shown dotted in Figs. 83 (a) and ( 6 )*. 
In constructing this equilibrium polygon begin with the string which passes 
through the point C. For the case under consideration, this is a line parallel 
to O'd of Fig. 83 (fe). 

Assume for the purpose of this discussion that the applied loads are divided 
into two groups composed of the loads on either side of point (7** *that is, loads 
Pi, P*, Pj in one group, and Pi and P 5 in another group. Determine the direc- 
tion of the resultants of these two groups. The line Ord of Fig. ( 6 ) shows the 
direction of the resultant for Pi, P 2 , and Pa, and d-/ shows the dii^ection of the 
resultant of P 4 and P*. In Fig. (a) draw through points A and B lines A-D and 
B-E parallel respectively to chI and d-/ of Fig. (5). Draw the closing lines 
D-C and C-E of Fig. (a) for the equilibrium polygons for the two groups of loads, 
pole at 0\ In Fig. ( 6 ) draw lines O'F and O'O parallel respectively to D-C and 
C-E of Fig. (a). This operation is equivalent to assuming that the two groups 
of loads are supported at points A and C for the left-hand group and C and B^ 
for the right-hand group by forces parallel respectively to the resultants of the 
two groups. 

From the principles of graphic statics it can be shown that while an infinite 
number of equilibrium polygons can be drawn through point C for the conditions 
shown in Fig. (a), in all of these polygons the last string for each group and its 
closing line will always intersect on the lines A-D and P-P produced. Also, 
points F and 0 of Fig. 83(6) locate the points of load divide for A and C and for 
C and B. The position of these points will always be the same, regardless of the 
assumed location of the pole Hence these statements also hold true for the 
equilibrium polygon for points A, B, and C, in which case the intersection of 
last strings and closing lines is at points A and B of Fig. 83(a). Therefore A-€ 
and C^B are the closing lines for the required equilibrium polygon. 

To locate the pole of the required equilibrium polygon, in Fig. 83 ( 6 ) draw 
F-0 and G-0 paridlel respectively to A-b and C-P of Fig. 88 (a). Point 0 of 
Fig. 83 ( 6 ), the intersection of f-0 and (?-0, is the required pole, and the full 
line equilibrium polygon of Fig. 83 (a) passing through points A, P, and <7 is the 
requir^ polygon. The direction of the reactions at A and P is g^ven by the 
last strings of the true equilibrium polygon, produced, as shown in Fig. 83 (a), 
and the amount of the reactions is given to scale by the corresponding forces 
in Mg. 83 ( 6 ). Thus Si is given by 0-a and S 2 is given .by 0-/. 

&e appliedloads consist of a set of parallel vertical forces, all of which 
are unequal in amount^ the con|truction of Fig. 83 can also be ^uaed. A sinnewhat 
simplair solutbn for this case is shown in Fig. 84. Again assume any pole, as 0* 
of Fjg« 84 (&), with a pole distance Hu Construct tiie ecni^ponding equilibrium 
pe^rgqs^ which is diown by the dotted lines of Mg. 84 (a). Measure wMieal 
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intercept, y of Fig. 84 (a), between the string of the equQibiium polygon which 
passes through C and the closing line D-E. 

From the principles of graphic statics, the m4ment at C dae to Tortical forces 
to the right or left of the point is Ilf, » Hiy, where Hi » pole distance, and y » 
the intercept described above. Consider the corresponding value for the equilib- 
rium polygon through points A, B, and C, as shown in Fig. 84 (a). Thedosing 
line is A-B, the equilibrium polygon passes throu^ point C, and the vertical 



intercept is k, the height of the crown hinge above hinges A and B. H H he 
the true pole distance, M, — Hh. But the moment about (7 is a constant and 
hence the two expressions for M, given above are equal. Therefore on equating 
the above expressions, the value of the true pole distance H can be determined. 
On equating these expressions for M, we have, Hiy = Hh, from whidi, H 

Ha 

h. 

A graphical solution of this equation is shown in Fig. 84 (c). To obtain the 
value of H, draw a set of rectangular axes 2-4 and 2-5. On the horizontal axis 
lay off the value of Hi, represented to scale by 2-5, and on the vertical axis lay 
off y <*• 1-2 and h <■ Connect points 4 and 5, and through 1 draw 1-8 
parallel to 4-5. Then JEf » 2-3 to ^e same scale as Hi. 

To locate the true pole 0 in Fig. 84 (5) draw through 0' a line O'-F parallel 
to D-E, the closing line of the dotted equilibrium polygon of fig. 84 (a). Then 
F of fig. 84 (5) is the load divide point of the vertical forces. ESnoe the dosing 
lines for all poles intersect at point F, and since the dosing line for tire true 
polygon is a horizontal line, draw from point F a horizontal line. Lay off on tins 
Une F-0 H oi Fig. 84 (e). Point 0 of Fig. 84 (5) is the required pole. The 
full line equilibrium polygon of Fig. 84 (a) shows the required polygon. Figure 
84 (a) shows the direction of the reactions Bt and Bt. Thehr amount is shown in 
the force pdygon eS fig. 84 (5). 

A ape^ ease of vertical loading, in whidi equal loads are qrnutNetrioatiy 
{daoed with reqMCt to the crdwn biage, is shown in Fig, 85. Since the loada are 
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symmetrically placed with respect to the crown hinge, only half of the force dia- 
gram and the equilibrium polygon need be drawn, since it is known t^t the string 
of the equilibrium polygon passing throu^ point C is horizontal, as shown in Fig. 
86 (a). Draw the force polyg6n for the loads to the left of the center, as shown 
in Fig. 86 (6). Choose a pole O' and draw an equilibrium polygon, shown by 
the dotted lines of Fig. 85 (a). Since the loads are symmetrical about the center 
hinge, the closing line of the trial equilibrium polygon will always be horizontal. 
Therefore, O' is to be located on a horizontal line through point d of Fig. 85 (6). 

Produce A-E and D-F, the first and last strings of the equilibrium polygon, to 
an intersection at point E of Fig. 85 (a). This locates a point on the line of action 
of the resultant of the group of loads to the left of the crown hinge. This resul- 
tant is shown by R in Fig. 85 (a). Since the firet and last strings of the equilib- 
rium polygons drawn for any pole will meet on the line of action of R, the true 
pole can be located as follows: Through hinge C draw a horizontal line C-F 
intersecting R at F, This line is the last string of the equilibrium polygon 
through points A, J5, and C. Connect A and F. The resulting line is the first 
string of the required equilibrium polygon. 

To locate the true pole in Fig. 85 (fe), 
draw from point a a line OrO parallel to 
A-F of Fig. 85 (a). Then 0 of Fig. 85 
(6) is the required pole. The true 
equilibrium polygon is shown by the fuUa^ 
lines of Fig. 85 (a). 


Fio. 85. Fio. 86. 

Figure 86 shows a three-hinged arch supporting loads on one arm only. Since 
there are no loads on the right-hand side of the arch, the direction of R^ is given 
at once, as shown in Fig. 86 (a). The construction is the same as for Fig. 82. 
Construct the force polygon of Fig. 86 (5) and choose a pole O'. 3ince the last 
string of the equilibrium polygon must pass through C and B of Fig. 86 (u), the 
pole O' of Fig. 86 (6) should lie on a line o-O' which is parallel to jB- 0 of Fig. 86 
(a). Construct an equilibrium polygon for pole O'. This polygon is shown by 
the dotted hues. Begin the construction at point D, and close on a line Ji-F, 
which is parallel to the r^ultant of the applied loads. Line onc of Fig. 86 (5) 
shows the direction of this resultant. The closing line of the polygon is E~C 
of 86 (a). In Fig. 86 (5) locate the load divide point 0 by drawing through 

O' a line O'-© parallel to the closing line E^C of Fig. 86 (o). To locate the true 

* ) 
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pole for an equilibrium polygon through 4, 5, and C, draw from point 0 of 3Fig. 
86 (h) a liiie CM parallel to A-C of Fig. 86 (a). Point 0 of Fig. 86 (6) is the 
required pole. Figure 86 shows the required construction. 

This problem can also be solved by assuming that the applied loads are 
replaced by their resultant R. Assume a pole 0' as before and locate the position 
of R, The construction is shown by the dotted lines of Fig. 86 (a). By apply- 
ing the same principle as used in Fig. 82 for a single load, the direction of Ri can 
be determined at once, for the action line of Ri meets the resultant £ at F, a 
point on B-C produced. 

Temperature Stresses , — The changes in the resections and stresses in three- 
hinged arches due to changes in temperature are so small compared to the stresses 
due to direct loading that they are usually neglected. It will be found that the 
effect of temperature changes on a throe-hinged arch is to increase or decrease 
the dimensions of the structure, depending on <he character of the change. If 
the abutments are rigid, the change in dimensions results in a rise or fall of the 
crown hinge. If a tie rod is used, so placed as to be protected from sudden 
changes of temperature, a similar effect is produced. When the tie rod is exposed 
to the same conditions as the truss, both crown and abutment hinges change 
position. However, it can be shown that assuming very severe conditions, the 
changes in dimensions will not exceed 0.1 per cent of the principal dimensions of 
the structure. Hence temperature changes can be neglected. 

616. Two-hinged Arches. — ^The reactions at the points of support 
for any two-hinged arch can be represented by four unknown forces, as shown in 
Fig. 87 for a braced arch. Since there are four unknowns to be determined and 
only three independent equilibrium equations are available, another independent 
condition must be at hand from which a fourth equation can be formed. In 
structures of the two-hinged type, the fourth condition equation is made to depend 
upon the elastic deformation of the arch. This elastic deformation is therefore 
dependent upon the form of the arch, the sizes of 
all members, and the conditions of the end supports. 

Where rigid supports a 3 provided, an equation is 
formed which states that the horizontal movement 
of one\support with respect to the other is zero. 

If the resistance to horizontal forces is provided 
by a tie rod connecting the two supports, it is 
usual to anchor one end of the arch truss to the 
foundations and to place the other end on rollers 
or a sliding plate. For this construction the move- 
ment of one support with respect to the other is 
placed equal to the extension of the tie rod. The mjpthod outlined above will be 
applied to two-hinged arches of the braced and ribbed type. 

Reactions for a Two^kinged Braced Arch. — ^Figui^ 87 shows a two-hinged 
braced arch with a tie rod coimecting the hinged points of support. It will be 
assumed that support B is anchored to the foundations and that support A is placed 
on rollers. Assume that the structure carries the loads Pi, Pt, and Psr acting as 
shown. Appl 3 dng the three conditions of static equilibrium to the structure of 
Pig. 87, we have 
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and 

IP sin e (6) 

In these equations P * any load, and xb *= perpendicular distance from any 
load to A and B respectively, $ » angle which any load makes with the vertical, 
and I ^ span between hinges. 

The fourth independent equation is made to depend upon the elastic defor- 
mation of the arch. As stated above, the movement of point A with respect to 
point jB is to be placed equal to the extension of the tie rod. This movement can 
be calculated by methods for the determination of the deflection of framed 
structured given in standard works on bridge stresses.^ From these works, the 
deflection of any point in a framed structure is given by the formula 

- Xa“ 

where D =* deflection of any point; S * stress in any member due to the applied 
loads; u ^ a ratio which is equal to the stress in any member due to a 1-lb. load 
applied at the point whose deflection is desired and in the direction of the desired 
deflection; Z ** length of any member; A = its area; and E — modulus of 
elasticity of the material of which the structure is built. 

In the case under consideration, the tie rod is a tension member. Hence the 
movement of point A is to the left. The 1-lb. load used for the determination of 
values of u is to be applied horizontally at point A and acting to the left. It is 
assumed that the tie rod is removed when values of u are calculated. 

Let Hi * stress in the tie rod, and let At, h, and Et - respectively, the area, 
length, and the modulus of elasticity of the material for the tie rod. The exten- 
sion of the tie rod under a stress Hi is then H lU/ A tEt. Placing the extension of 
the tie rod equal to the horizontal movement of point A, as given by the general 
equation for deflection, we have 



fn this formula, 3 is the stress in any member of Fig. 87. This stress can not be 
determined until Hi is known. However, 8 can be expressed in terms of Hi and 
the stress in any member of the arch of Fig. 87 with tiiie tie rod removed. This 
can be done in the following manner; Remove the tie rod and calculate the 
stresses in all members of the statically determinate arch truss thus formed. 
Let 8' denote this stress for any member. Since Hi and u have the same line of 
action, it is evident from the definition of u given above that the effect of Hi on the 
stress in imy member can be expressed by a term of the form --Htu* The 
minus sign is used because by definition the 1-lb. load actato the left with respect 
to point A, ifdule Hi is a tension and therefore acts to the ri^t with respect to 
point A, This difference in direction can be accounted for by the use of a minus 
sign. We then have 

B « S' - Hiu 

JovKMif, ButASt ftttd **Mod«ni Fr«iiMd StmotvM/* Pftrte I XL 


(9) 
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Substituting this value of S in eq. (8) 

„ 1 A HiU 

Solving this equation for Hi, the stress in the tie rod is found to be 

xr 


Hi 






+ 


AtEt 


( 10 ) 


In substituting in eq. (10) , close attention must be paid to the signs of the stresses 
S' and u. It will be best to use plus for tension and minus for compression. 
When S' and u are multiplied, like signs result in plus values, and unlike signs 
result in minus values. If the signs have been correctly handled, the sign of the 
result will indicate the direction of Hu A plus sign indicates that the arrow in 
Fig. 87 acts as shown, and a minus sign indica^s that Hi acts in thl^opposite 
direction. 

With eq. (10), and eqs. <5) and (6) given above, the reactions can be deter- 
mined for an arch with a tie rod. If the hinges are supported by rigid abutments, 
the effect is equivalent to a tie rod of infinite area. For this condition, the term 

vtW is zero, and eq. (10) becomes 

AtJai 


Hi- 


iAE 


iAE 


u 


Again, if no tie rod is provided, and if the abutments do not provide lateral support, 
At can be taken equal to zero. For this condition the denominator of eq. (10) 
becomes infinite and hence Hi — 0, or. Fig. 87 is a simple span. 

It will be noted in eq. (10) that the value of Hi is dependent upon the form of the 
arch truss, as indicated by S', and I, and also upon the size of the members, as 
indicated by A, Therefore, before Hi can be determined for a given arch, the 
areas of the membmi must be known, or they must be assumed. If the structure 
to be designed is similar in size and loading conditions to an existing structure, it is 
possible to draw some conclusions regarding the probable size of members for the 
proposed structure. When this information is not available, a preliminary design 
can be made, using a value of Hi determined on the assumption that all members 
have the same area. Stresses in all members can then be determined by methods 
to be presented later in this article. After the stresses have been determined, 
members can be designed to fit these stresses. Using the areas thus determined, 
another calculation for H| can be made, the stresses in the members recalculated, 
and the members redesigned, if necessary. Usually it will be found necessary 
to make only one complete design following the preliminary design. 

Effect of Temperature Changes on a Two^mged Braced ArcA.~The reactions 
at the points of support of the two-hinged arch of Fig. 87 due to changes in tem^* 

perature can be detoqpiined by sUfastitating in place of the term of aq. 

( 10) an expression for the change in tihe distance between points Ct support due to 
the given temperature change. Assume that tire structure oi Fig. 87 iasoiiported 
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by rigid abutments at A and B. Suppose that the temperature Jises t degrees. 
If the coefficient of linear expansion of the material of which the arch is con- 
structed is c per unit of length, the change in the distance from A to ^ is + 

If Ht denote the horizontal reaction at A, we have from eq. (10), 




iictl 



( 11 ) 


The plus sign is to be used for a rise in temperature, and the minus sign is to be 
used for a fall in temperature. For a rise in temperature Hi and H 2 act as shown 
in Fig. 87; for a fall in temperature they act in opposite directions. It is to be 
noted that for temperature changes, Fi - 72 *= 0, and that Hi = H 2 . 

Where a tie rod is used which is protected from changes in temperature due to 
the fact that it is under ground in a special trough, the methods for the calculation 
of the rations are the same as given above. In this case the temperature change t 
must be based on the known or assumed difference in temperature between truss 

and tie rod. The denominator of eq. (11) must include the term of eq. (10). 

When A and B of Fig. 87 are connected by an exposed tie rod, for which 
temperature changes are exactly the same as for the rest of the structure, it can 
readily be seen that Ht = 0, for a temperature reaction exists only when resis- 
tance is offered to the tendency of the framewOrk between A and B to expand. 
Rigid supports, or a tie rod which does not expand as much as the framework 
will cause a temperature reaction, while a tie rod whose expansion is equal to that 
of the framework will not cause a temperature reaction. 

The temperature change to be used in the calculation of Ht of eq. (11) varies 
with the conditions. For a building which is heated and is not subjected to 
sudden changes in temperature, 15 to 20 deg. above and below the normal, or a 
range of 30 to 40 deg. is sufficient. If severe conditions are to be expected,, with 
sudden changes of temperature, 50 or 60 deg. above and below normal, or a range 
of 100 to 120 deg. should be specified. 

Ribbed Arches of Two Hinges . — Ribbed arches of two hinges are seldom used 
in building construction. For methods of calculation for structures of this type 
the reader is referred to standard textbooks on the subject of arches.^ 

51c. Hingeless Arches. — ^Hingeless braced arches of the type men- 
tioned in Art. 50 have been used to some extent in building construction. 
Arches of the hingeless type are used extensively in bridge work, particularly 
in the form of steel or reinforced concrete ribs. Since the essential difference 
in the bridge and roof arch of the hingeless type lies in the applied loading, 
the reader is referred to standard works on the subject of steel and concrete 
arches.* 

51d. General Methods for Betermination of Stresses in Braced and 
Bibbed Arches. — Stresses in the members of a braced arch, or in the web and 
flanges of a ribbed arch, are best determined by graphical or semigraphical 


> JottNifoir, Betak, ajid Tubeeavbe. **Modern Framed Struotitree.’^ Fart II. 

Betas and Tyteneaves. ** Modem Fraitt^ Struoturee/’ Fart II. 

I^EEEAtTEE and Mauebe. PriEoi|de8 of Heinforoed OonatruotioB.*^ 

Q. A. Hooe. '*Beiiiforoed ConereteConatruotioE/* Fart III. 
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methods. Algebraic methods can also be used, but in general such methods 
require considerable time for the solution of the problem. The accuracy of the 
results obtained by the algebraic methods is probably somewhat greater than is 
possible by the use of graphical methods. However, graphical methods give 
results which are accurate enough for all practical 
purposes, and since much time can be saved 
thereby, especial attention will be given to 
graphical methods in the work to follow. 

In Art. 53 is given a complete solution for 
stresses in a three-hinged arch. A detailed dis- 
cussion of the methods employed is given in 
connection with this solution. 

The stresses in an arch of the two- or three- 
hinged type can be determined as soon as the 
applied loads and the reaction.s at the suppoiiis are known. In general the 
principles of stress determination are similar to those given in the volume on 
“Stresses in Framed Structures,'' although the presence of inclined reactions and 
the curvature of the arch rib causes slight modifications in the methods of cal- 
culation. While the arch rib is essentially a curved beam, in most cases the depth 
of the arch rib is so small compared to its radius of curvature that the internal 
stresses can be determined without appreciable error by the methods given in the 
chapter on Bending and Direct Stress in the volume on “Structural Members and 
Connections." 

An algebraic solution will be given for the conditions shown in Fig. 88, whieh 
represents a portion of an arch hinged, at A with all forces in position. The 
internal stresses are represented by a moment, M; a thrust, T] and a shear, F. 
These internal stresses can be determined by summations of moments and of 
vertical and horizontal forces taken about the center of gravity of the section, 
including all external applied loads and reactions. Thus from Fig. 88 

M = +Fia; - Hiy - Pia - P26 = SM (12) 

If SF = Fi — Pi cos — P 2 cos 02 and SH = Hi + Pi sin 61 + P 2 sin 62 , which 
are respectively the summations of vertical and horizontal external forces, we have 

T = (SF) sin a + (SH) cos a (13) 

and 

F = iT,V) cos a - (SH) sin a (14) 



where a is the angle which the cangent to the arch axis makes with the horizontal. 

Having given the internal forces acting on any section, the fiber stresses can 
be determined from the expressions 


and 


/i- 
/2 « 


T ^Ci 

1 + ^7 


T 

A 


M 


Cl 


( 16 ) 


where T and Jlf' are as given above; fi and ft « the fiber stress on the extreme 
upper and lower fibers, respectively; ci and C 2 « the corresponding distances from 
the extreme fibers to the Center of gravity of the section; and A and I « area and 
moment of inertia of the section respectively. The derivation of these equations 
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Ib explained in the chapter on Bending and Direct Stress in the volume on "Struc- 
tural Members and Connections.^' For the conditions shown in Fig. 88, the fiber 
stresses given in eq. (15) are compressive. If on substituting in these equa- 
tions the sign is reversed, the resulting stresses are tensile. 

A graphical solution for internal stresses is shown in Fig. 89. This solution 
requires the construction of the force and equilibrium polygons. Figure 89 

shows these polygons in part for 
certain assumed loads and reactions. 
Since the string R of the equilibrium 
polygon is the resultant of all forces 
on either side of the section, we have 

M « (16) 

where d is the perpendicular dis- 
tance from R to the center of gravity 
of the section under consideration. 
This moment can also be expressed 
in other terms. If e of Fig. (a) 
represent the distance from the 
center of gravity of the section to 
the intersection of the plane of the 
section produced and the line of 
action of i?, and if Rt — component 
of B parallel to a tangent to the arch axis at the section in question, then 

M = Rtc (17) 

Again, URb ^ horizontal component of R, and y » vertical distance from center 
of gravity of section to line of action of R, as shown in Fig. (o), then 

M » Ray (18) 

The values of Rt and Ba are readily determined from the force polygon of Fig. 
(6) by resolving R into the required components. Values of T and V are obtained 
from the force polygon by resolving R into components parallel and perpendicular 
to the tangent to the arch axis at the section in question, as shown in Fig. 
89 (6). 

Fiber stresses can be determined by the use of eq. (15), substituting values 
of M and T as determined above. These equations Can be modified somewhat 
and the fiber stresses can be determined from the values of T and e of Fig. 89 (a). 
From eq. (17) and Fig. 89 (o), Rt « T, and hence, M « Te. Substituting this 
value of M in^eq. (15) and also noting that I « Ar*, where A » area of the 
section, r « its radius of gyration, these equations can be written in the form 



hi some cases the desired results are obtained more directly by the use of (19) 
than by the use of eq. (15). 

The graphical meAods of Calculation givm above are fsneral and apply to aH 
types of arkies. However, ^e distances d, e, and y shown in 89 (a) m 
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often so s m all that they can not be determined with the desired degree of pre- 
cision. Under such conditions, the moments should be calculated by algebraic 
methods, using eq. (12). 

Methods of stress calculation similar to those outlined above can also be 
applied to the braced arch. Figure 89 (c) shows a section cut through any panel 
of a braced arch. To determine the stress Si in a chord member, take moments 
about point A, the intersection of the other members cut by the section. Since 
R is the resultant of all external forces to the left of the section, we have 



where a and 6, respectively, are the lever arms of R and Sj, as scaled from the 
drawing. The stress in Si can be obtained from a similar equation about B. If 
members Si and Si intersect within the limits of the drawing, the stress in Sz 
can be determined by moments taken a(>out the intersection point. If they do 
not intersect within the limits of the drawing, a resolution equation can be taken 
for an axis perpendicular to. one of the chord members. 

62. Loading Conditions for Arch Trusses. — The loads to be carried by an 
arch roof truss can be determined from the data given in the chapter on Roof 
Trusses — General Design, by methods similar to those used in the preceding 
chapters on the design of wooden and steel roof trusses. In most cases the slope 
of the roof surface is not uniform, as in the cases considered in the preceding 
chapters, for it is made to conform to the contour of the top chord of the arch. 
As the wind and snow loads depend for their value on the roof slope, the wind and 
snow panel loads for arch trusses will vary with the location of the panel point. 
An application of the methods of calculation is given in the problem of Art. 68. 

Formulas for the weight of arch trusses which will apply to all types of arch 
structures are not available, as structures of this type vary so widely in form and in 
class of service that sufficient consistent and reliable information has never been 
collected on which to base a formula. In general, the designer must draw con- 
clusions regarding the probable weight of the arch to be designed, either from 
existing structures of the same size, or from bis judgment based on past experi- 
ence. After a design has been made, based on an assumed dead weight, the true 
weight of the structure should be calculated and the assumed weight revised, 
if found necessary. From an examination of the weights oL existing arches, 
it was found that the weight per square foot of covered area may be anywhere 
from 10 to 25 lb., depending upon the span length, spacing of trusses, and the 
specified loading conditions. 

Maximum stresses in the members of arch trusses are to be determined for 
loading conditions similar to those used for simple roof trusses. In genial the 
following loading conditions are used: (a) Dead load, (b) snow load on left side of 
roof, (c) snow load on right side of roof, (d) snow load on whole roof, (s) wind load 
on left side of roof, and (j) wind load on right side of roof. 

In combining the stresses due to these loads in order to obtain maximum 
stresses, most designers assume that snow and wind loads do not act on the 
roof at the same time. Others assume conditions similar to those used in the 
preceding chapters. This is a matter on which the designer must use his judg- 
ment. In making up the maximum stremes in the members, the dead load stresses 
should be oomtuned with the snow or wind load stress whidi will produce greatest 
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tension and greatest compression in the members. It must be remembered, in 
this connection, that the wind and snow load stresses may be of the same character 
as the dead load stresses, or they may differ in character. In the latter case, if 
they exceed the dead load stresses, a reversal of stress will occur. This infor- 
mation must be at hand before a correct design of members can be made. 



Fio. 90.— Truss diagram — typical three-hinged arch. 

63. Determination of Stresses in a Typical Three-hinged Arch Truss. — The 
methods of stress calculation outlined in Art. 61 (d) will now be applied to a typical 
three-hinged arch of the dimensions shown in Fig. 90. This arch has a span of 
125 ft., c. to c. of end pins, and a rise of 41H ft. This type of framing adopted 
divides the truss into panels of 7.5 ft., as shown in Fig. 90. Purlins will be placed 
at alternate panel points. The distance between trusses will be taken aS 30 it. 
It will be assumed that the aides of the building consist of self-supporting masonry 
walls. No part of the weight of the walla will be assumed as carried by the trusses. 
It will be assumed, however, tiiat the roof load at point D of F^. 90 is carried by 
tihe trusses. 
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Dead Load Stresses , — The dead load stresses are to be det^mined for the 
weight of the roof covering and the weight of the trusses. It will be assumed that 
the roof covering consists of tile or slate laid on 2-in. plank, which are supported by 
rafters. These rafters will be assumed to be placed parallel to the trusses, and 
will be assumed to be supported by purlins of the type described in Art. 55. 
Design methods for the roofing and the rafters are given in the chapter on Roof 
Trusses — General Design. A roof covering of the assumed type will be found to 
weigh about 20 lb. per sq. ft. of roof surface. The weight of the trusses is 
determined by methods outlined in Art. 62. It will be assumed, as a basis for a 
preliminary design, that the weight of the trusses and purlins is 10 lb. per sq. ft. 
of horizontal covered area. 

The panel loads due to the roof covering and the dead weight of the arch will 
be assumed to be concentrated at the poinc of attachment of the purlins. As the 



Fig. 91. — Dead load etross Fig. 92. — ^Loading diagrame-^snow load 

diagram — stresses in mem> stresses, 

bers of left half of arch. 


roof load is given in pounds per square foot of,roof surface, and since the roof area 
tributary to the purlins depends upon the slope of the roof, the panel loads due to 
the roofing will vary. Since the dead weight is given in pounds per square foot of 
horizontal covered area, the part of the panel load due to the weight of the trusses 
will be the same at all points, for the horizontal spacing of the purlins is taken as 
15 ft., as shown in Fig. 90. 

To illustrate the methods used in calculating panel loads from the above data, 
the dead panel load for point F of Fig. 90 will be determined. In calculating the 
roof area tributary to point F, it will be assumed that points JS, F, and G are joined 
by straight lines. For the dimensions shown on Fig. 90, E-F « 16.3 ft., and F-0 
15.5 ft. As stated above, the roofing weighs 20 Ib^ per sq. ft., and the trusses 
are spaced 30 ft. apart. The roofing panel load at F is then M (16-3 + 15.5) X 
30 X 20 « 9,640 lb. By similar methods, the roofing panel loads at other points 
are as follows: D, 5,550 lb.; E, 10,400 lb.; Cr, 9,180 lb., and Hj 6,300 lb* Assum- 
ing that the trusses and purlins weigh 10 lb. per sq. ft. of horizontal covered area, 
as stated above, the dead panel load due to trusses and purlins is 10 X 15 X 30 
» 4,500 lb. At point Hy where the horizontal projection is 11.5 ft., th^ panel load 
is 3,450 lb. As the weight of several membra is probably transferred to joint 
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D, it trill be assumed that a full panel of truss wmght is canied at this point. Add- 
ing the loads due to the roofing wd the truss dead weii^t, the total panel loads 
at the several joints are as follows; D, 10,050 lb.; 14,900 lb.; F, 14,040 lb.; 
O, 13,680 lb., and H, 0,750 lb. These panel loads are shown in position on 
fig. 90. 

Th^ reactions at the hinges A and C due to dead load are calculated by the 
methods given in Art. 61a. Since the dead panel loads are all vertical, and are 
symmetrically placed with respect to the center hinge, the vertical component of 
the reaction at A is evidently equal to the sum of the panel loads on one side of the 



center of the arch, or, Fi >> 62,420 lb. The horizontal component of the reaction 
at A is equal to the moment about C divided by the rise of the arch. For the 
loads and dimensions shown in Fig. 90. 

62,420 X62.5-9,760 X4-13,680X19-14,040 X34-14,900X49-10,050X64 

41.67 


- 42,000 lb. 

Since all of the loads are vertical the reaction at hinge C is horizontal and equal to 

H,. 

In the case under consideration, algebraic methods are readily applied to the 
determination of the reactions as all of the lever arms can be obtained from Fig. 
90 without further calculation, except simple addition. While graphical methods 
can be applied to this case, littie is to be gained thereby. The algebraic method 
of calculation is therefore recommended. 

The stresses in the members of the arch due to tiie applied loads shown on Fig. 
90 and the reactions calculated above are readily determined by tiie graphical 
methods of strees dhalysis given in the volume on "Stresses in Framed Straoturea.” 
figure 91 shows Use stress diagram as drawn for tiie left side of the arch. 

In eonstmeting stress diagrams of tiie kind shown in figs. 91 to 94, great care 
must be used in drawh^; ^ dia^affs, for, to be oolteet, the diagratn must dose. 
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That is, suppose that the diagram is begun at point A of Fig, 00, and carried for- 
ward to point C. If the diagram is accurately drawn, the resultant of the 
stresses in members ^-22 and ^22 at joint C will be equal to Bs, the hinge reaction 
at C, In Fig, 91, exact closure of the stress diagram is obtained when thehori** 
zontal components of 1-22 and ^-22 are equal to l-ff, and when point 22 is directly 
over point 21. The effect of cumulative errors on the closure of the diagram 
can be reduced by starting the diagram at point 
A and carrying it about half way across the 
framework. Another start can then be made 
at point C, and closure made on the part of the 
diagram already drawn. It will usually be found 
that closing errors can be reduced by this 
method. 

Accurate construction of stress diagramE is 
greatly facilitated if the truss diagram, shown 
by Fig. 90, is drawn to a large scale. This 
results in long lines, from whi<^ the slope of the 
members can readily be obtained. If a small Fig 94. — Wind load stress diagram, 
size truss diagram is used, the lines are so short 

that an accurate determination of the true slopes is impossible. The stress 
diagrams should be drawn to a scale which will result in lines which can be 
drawn with triangles not exceeding about the 12<-in. size. This avoids inaccur- 
acies resulting from lines drawn by several shifts of the triangle. Also, the stress 
diagram should be located as close to the truss diagram as possible, in order to 
avoid transferring lines for a long distance, which is certain to result in inac- 
curate work. 

It is best to make frequent checks on the graphical work by means of stresses 
calculated by the algebraic method explained in Art. 51a. Stresses in chord 
members are readily calculated by the method shown in Fig. 89 (c), and form a 
convenient check. If the graphical and algebraic methods do not check, it is 
well to revise the graphical work before proceeding with the construction of the 
diagram. 

8naw Load Stresses , — Stresses due to snow load are to be determined for three 
conditions of loading, as stated in Art. 52. These conditions are (a) snow load 
on left side of roof, (6) snow load on right side of roof, and (c) snow load on whole 
roof. 

The panel loads due to snow are to be determined from the data ^ven in 
Table 8, p. 149. Since the roof slope varies, the unit snow load will depend upon 
the location of the panel point. Several different assumptions can be made 
regarding the variation in the snow load. For the case under consideration, it 
will be assumed that the outside roof surface is an are of a circle, and that the 
unit snow load for the area tributary to any panel point iili equal to the load for a 
plane tangent to the roof surface at the pand point. 

Thus at point F of Fig. 90, a plane tangent to the roof surface makes an ang^e 
of about 18 deg, 30 min. with the horizontal. It can be shown that this angle 
corresponds dosely to a pitch of ^ defined in the chapter on Boof Trusses—* 
Qwend Pestgm From the table of snow loads refrned to above, the snow load 
per sq^ It. of roof surfade for a tito roof of Klfitch located in the Central 
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30 lb. By methods similar to those used above for the dead panel load due to 
roofing, it vdll be found that the snow panel load for point Fi&yi (16.3 + 15.5) X 
30 X 30 » 14,300 lb. Panel loads at other points are as follows: D — 0 (slope 
45 deg., unit snow load =* 0); jE? = 5,740 lb. (slope = 30 deg., unit snow load = 
11 lb.); G » 13,800 lb. (slope practically flat, unit snow load = 30 lb.); H = 
10,350 lb. (slope « flat, unit snow load - 30 lb.). 

In tabulating the stresses in a symmetrical three-hinged arch, it is usual to 
make a table containing the members of the left half of the arch. Table 16, in 
which the stresses for the arch of Fig. 90 are tabulated, contains the members of 
the left half of the arch. All stresses required in Table 16 for the three snow load- 
ing conditions can be determined from stress diagrams drawn for all members of 
the arch due to snow loads on one aim of the arch, no ^oad on the other arm, as 
shown in Fig. 92 (a). 

The reactions at the points of support and at the crown hinge due to the load- 
ing shown on Fig. 92 (a) can be determined by the methods given in Art. 61a. 
These reactions are as follows, using the notation shown on Fig. 92 : F j =* 30,600 
lb.; ffi = 20,400 lb.; Fs = 13,590 lb.; JIs = 20,400 lb.; W = 13,590 lb., and H 2 
= 20,400 lb. All forces act as shown in Fig. 92. A graphical solution of the 
reactions can be made by the method shown in Fig. 86. 

The stresses in the members of the left half of the arch for case (a), loads on the 
left half of the arch, are given by a stress diagram drawn for the loading conditions 
of Fig. 92 (6). This stress diagram is shown in Fig. 93 (a). The stresses scaled 
from this diagram are recorded in col. 2 of Table 16. Stresses in the members of 
the left half of the arch for case (6), loads on the right half of the arch, are given 
by the stress diagram of Fig. 93 (b), which is drawn for the loading conditions 
shown in Fig. 92 (c). It will be noted that the loading conditions shown in Fig. 
(c) are opposite hand of those for the right-hand half of the arch, loads on the 
left half, as shown in Fig. (a). Stresses scaled from the stress diagram of Fig. 93 
(b) are recorded in coL 3 of Table 16. The stresses for members of the left half of 
the arch for case (c), loads on the whole arch, can be obtained by adding the 
stresses given in Pigs. 93 (a) and (6) for the member iiji question. These stresses 
are recorded in col. 4 of Table 16. 

Wind Load Stresses. — ^As in the case of the wooden and steel simple roof trusses 
designed in the preceding chapters, it will be assumed that the working stresses 
for wind loads are 50 per cent larger than those for dead and snow loads. Assum- 
ing, as before, that the working wind load is 30 lb. per sq. ft., and that the work- 
ing stress for wind loading is 24,000 lb. per sq. in., the working wind load to be 
used for a 16,000 lb. unit stress is 20 lb. per sq. ft. Wind panel loads will therefore 
b^ determined for a unit wind pressure of 20 lb. per sq. ft. 

In determining the normal wind pressure to be used at the several panel points, 
the same assumptions will be made as for snow panel loads. Thus at point F 
where the slope of the tangent to the roof surface corresponds to a H pitch, the 
normal wind pressure, as given by Table 7, p. 149, is 13.9 lb. per sq. ft. of roof 
surface. The resulting panel load is + 16.6) X 30 X 13.9 6,000 

lb., acting normal to the roof. By methods similar to those used for the snow 
panel loads, it will be found that the wind panel bads at t^e other points are as 
follows: D » 5,260 lb. (slope » 45 deg., unit wind load » 18.9 lb.); ^ w8,350 
lb. (dope 30 deg., unit wind load »» 16 lb.); 0 « 2,800 lb. (dope ^ about 9 
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deg.) unit wind load = 6.1 lb.), and IT *= 0 (slope flat). These loads are shown 
in position on Tig. 90. Since the side walls are assumed to be self-supporting, 
it will be assumed that the wind loads in these walls are carried directly to the 
foundations without causing any stress in the members of the arch trusses. If 
the construction is such that the arch carries the horizontal wind load, the wind 
panel loads can be calculated by methods similar to those used in the chapter on 
the Detailed Design of a Truss with Knee-braces. 


Tj^im 16. — Stresses in a Thbee-hinob?) Arch Roof Truss 


(Fig. 90) 
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The reactions due to wind loads will be determined by graphical methods, for 
the work required by a graphical solution will be found to considerably less 
than that required by an algebraic solution. Using the method given in Fig. 86 
of Art. 51a, the final equilibrium polygon is shown in position in Fig. 90« The 
resulting reactions are shown to scale on the force polygon of Fig. 94. 

As stated in Art. 52, wind stresses are to be determined for wind load on either 
half of the arch. The stress diagram of Fig. 94 is drawn for stresses in the mem- 
bers of the left half of the arch due to loads on the left side of the crown hinge. 
These stresses are recorded in col. 5 of Table 16. Stresses in the members of the 
left half of the arch due to wind loads on the right eide of the crown hinge can be 
determined by ratio from the snow load stresses for the corresponding condition 
of loading. This short cut is possible because for loarls on the right side of the 
arch, stresses in members of the left half of the arch are due to the action of the right 
half against the left half. As shown in Figs 86 and 92 (a), this action can be repre- 
sented by a force acting on a line connecting the crown and abutment hinges. 
Therefore the wind stresses required for col. 6 of Table 16 can be obtained by 
multiplying the stresses given in col. 3 by the ratio of the reactions at the supporting 
hinges for the two cases. From Fig. 93 (6), the reaction at A for snow load on the 
right half of the arch is 24,500 lb. The reaction at A for wind loads on the right 
half of the arch is the same as that given in Fig. 94 for the right-hand support, 
which is found to be 9,850 lb. Hence, if the stresses of col. 3 are multiplied by 
9 850 

2 ^-gQQ » 0.402, the resulting stresses will be the values required for members of 

the left half of the arch due to wind loads on the right half. These stresses are 
shown in col. 6 of Table 16. 

Maximum Stresses in Members , — The maximum stresses in the members of the 
arch under consideration will be calculated on the assumption that wind and 
snow loads do not act at the same time. Table 16 gives the possible combinations 
of the dead load stresses and the snow or wind stresses which will residt in the 
greatest tension and compression in the several members. 

54. Design of Members and Joints for a Typical Tbree-hinged Arch. — ^The 
principles governing the selection of the form of members for arch trusses, and 
the design of these members are the same as for the trusses designed in the pre- 
ceding chapters. These principles are given in the chapter on Roof Trusses — 
General Design. The application of these principles to the design of arch trusses 
will be illustrated by a partial design of members and joint details for the three- 
hinged arch for which the stresses have been calculated in Art. 53. 

The form of the members of an arch truss will depend on the amount of stress to 
be carried. For the truss under consideration in Art. 53, it will be found from a 
study of the stresses given in Table 16, that the stresses in all members, except a 
few of the lower chord members, can be provided for by sections composed of 
two angles. The bottom chord members in which large stresses extet can be 
made of angles and plates. Truss members for large arches, in which very heavy 
stresses exist, can be made of the same form as those used in bridge truss work? 
The trusses for the drill hall of the University; of Illinois, described in Enff. News 
for Dec. 11, 1913, are composed I- and H-beams. llie Eng. Bec- tor Oct. 7, 
1916 contains a description of an arched roof truss whose membeirs are composed 
of 
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By methods similar to those used in the deogns of the preceding chapters, 
it will be found that the members listed as top chord members in Table 16 of 
Art. 68 can be made of two 6- X *6- X ^-in. angles, separated by a K*in. 
space for gusset plates. This section furnishes excess area for some of 
the members, but since it meets the requirements of most members, 
it will be adopted throughout. The bottom chord members are subjected to 
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somewhat greater variations in stress than the top chord members. Adequate 
provision for all stresses will be provided by the following sections: members 
i-12 tof-14,two 6- X 6- X H-in. angles; members Z-12 to HO, two 6- X 6- X ?i-in. 
angles; and members f-8 to 1-1, two 6- X 6- X ^-in. angles and a 14- X M'in. plate. 
All web members, except a few near the end of the arch, can be made of two 3H- X 
3- X ^-in. angles. For the other web members, two 6- X SH- X ^-in. angles 
will answer, figures 95 and 97 show the general arrangement of members. 

Joint details for the three-hinged arch under consideration in this chapter are 
designed by the methods outlined in the chapter on Roof Trusses — General 
Design. With the exception of the hinged joints at A and C, the application of 
these principles is exactly the same as for the simple trusses designed in the 
preceding chapters. 

Figure 95 Aows the adopted details for the hinge jmnt at A and a portion of 
the lower end of the arch truss. As shown on Fig. 95, the membme at the lower 
end the truss are connected to a large gusset plate which indudes severtd joints 
andmembers. Thu is necessary becuise the members are short and the stresses 
are large, thus requiring large i<Aa.t details. A aini^ plate greatly strengthens 
t|>e end detail and mahes possible a vriry compact jednt. 
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It will be assumed that the rivets used in the design under consideration are 
H in. in diameter^ and that the allowable bearing and shearing values are 24,000 
and 12,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively. From Fig. 95 it can be seen that the rivets 
connecting the members to the plates are in bearing on a J^-in. plate. For the 
allowable values given above, the rivet value is 10,500 lb. All of the end details 
shown in Fig. 95 provide sufficient rivets to connect the members to the gusset 
plates. It will be noted that lug angles are used on member D-F. These lugs are 
used in order to reduce the size of the end connection, and also to provide a con- 
nection between both legs of the angles and the gusset plate. This is advisable 

where the strei^ses in the members are large. 
The design of lug angle details is considered 
in the section on Fplices and Connections — 
Steel Members, in the volume on ^‘Structural 
Members and Connections.^' 

The top and bottom chord members are 
usually spliced at frequent intervals in tnisses 
with curved chords. When the chord section 
consists of two angles, an effective splice is 
furnished by a detail similar to that used at 
joint g of the steef roof truss designed in the 
chapter on the Detailed Design of a Steel 
Roof Truss. By using this detail, the stress 
in the horizontal legs of the angles is trans- 
ferred across the splice by means of the 
splice plate, leaving only the stress in the 
vertical legs of the angles to be transferred to the gusset plate, thus securing 
compact joint details. A similar detail can be used where the chord section 
consists of angles and plates. If the joints are milled so that a bearing fit is 
assured, only enough rivets need be provided to hold the members in contact. 
Figures 95 and 97 show the details adopted for the design under consideration. 

The design methods to be used for the shoe and the pin at joint A depend 
upon the assumptions made regarding the action of the supporting forces at the 
abutments. If it be assumed that the horizontal component of the reaction is 
taken by a tie rod, the shoe and the supporting foundation can be designed for 
vertical forces only. Figure 95 shows a shoe designed on this assumption. If 
it be assumed that the foundations can resist vertical and horizontal forces, the 
shoe must be placed at an ang^e to the vertical, as shown in Fig. 96. Designs 
based on these two assumptions will be considered in detail. 

Consider first the tie rod design shown in Fig. 95. In this design it is assumed 
that the horizontal and vertical components of the reaction are taken respectively 
by the tie rod and the shoe. Table of Art. 63 shows t^at these reactions are a 
maximum for dead load and snow load on both arms of the arch. The hori- 
zontal component of the reaction is fotind to be 42,000 + 40,800 - 82,800 lb., 
and the vertical component is found to be 62,420 + 44,190 106,610 lb. 

Assuming that the working stress in the tie rod ia 16,000 lb. pet.sq. in., the 
82 800 

area required is * 6-27 sq. in. Two 4- X Ji-in. eye-bars furnish 

6.0 sq. im If the allowable Jbeaiing on a concrete foundation is taken 
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as 400 lb. per sq. in., the area of the base of the shoe must be - ^ 

266 sq. in. The shoe shown in Fig. 95 provides a base area of 16 X 20 « 300 
sq. in. 

Design methods for the pin connecting the shoe, tie rod, and truss are given in 
the section on Splices and Connections — Steel Members in the volume on ‘^Struc- 
tural Members and Connections.^* The size of the pin is determined subject to 
the following conditions: The bearing areas between the members and the pin 
must be sufficient to keep the bearing pressures within the allowable limits, which 
will be taken as 24,000 lb. per sq. in., and, the extreme fiber stress due to bending, 
considering the pin as a simple beam, must be witl^m the allowable limits, which 
will be taken as 25,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The design of the pin is carried out by assuming the size of pin. Having 
given the maximum load to be carried hj the piu. the bearing areas required for 
the several parts are determined. If the parts abutting on the pin do not furnish 
the required area, they mus^ be increased by the addition of pin plates until the 
proper area is provided. Assuming the centers of pressure to be located at the 
centers of the bearing areas, the bending moments due to the applied loads are 
calculated and compared with the resisting moment provided by the assumed pin. 
If the assumed pin is found to be inadequate, the calculations must be revised. 

For the case under consideration, a 4>i-in. pin will be assumed. Figure 95 
shows the adopted arrangement of the joint details. The load brought by the pin 
to the shoe is equal to the vertical component of the reaction, which is 106,610 
lb. At 24,000 lb. per sq. in., the width of bearing required on the webs of the 


106,610 

shoe IS ^ 24,000 X 2 


== 0.518 in. for each web. 


Assuming that a cast-steel 


shoe is used, the webs will be made 1 in. thick, as the use of thinner material is 
not advisable. * 

The load brought by the arch to the pin is equal to the resultant of the hori- 
zontal and vertical components of the maximum reaction, which is due to dead 
load and snow load on both arms of the arch. For the components given above, 
this load is (82,800* + 106,610*)^^ = 135,000 lb. The width of bearing required 

135 000 

at the lower end of the arch truss is x~2T66o ~ Since the main 

gusset plate at joint A is in. thick, the width of bearing must be increased 
by the addition of pin plates. Figure 95 (a) shows the adopted detail. The main 
angles are spread somewhat, and the space between the angles is filled by means 
of 5^-in. plates placed on both sides of the gusset plate. To stiffen the plates, 
and also to tie the main angles together, a 6- X 4- X ?^-in. angle is riveted on ench 
side of the plates. The total thickness of bearing provided by this detail is 2H ^ 
in., which is in excess of that required, but as a rigid detail is desired, it is not 
advisable to use a smaller number of plates. 

The bending moment on the pin can be determined by calculating the mo- 
ments due to the vertical and horizontal forces, and finding their resultant. Figure 
95 (c) shows the components of forces and the lever arms. These lever arms are 
determined for the packing shown in Fig. 95 (6), A clear space of in. is pro- 
vided between the several members. From Fig* 95 (c), the vertical component^ 
of moment is 53,305 X 3.0 » 459,915 in.4b., mi the horizontal component of 
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i nomwat is 41,400 X 1.126 46,600 in,-lb. The resultant moment is then 

(159,916* + 46,60O*)’^ =■ 167,000 in.-4b. From the tables of bending moments 
on pins, it udll be found that the safe moment on a 4>{-m. pin for an allowable 
fibw stress of 26,000 lb. per sq. in. is 188,410 in.-lb. The assumed pin will be 
adopted. 

The pin plates which were added to the gusset plate at point A, in order to 
increase the width of bearing on the pin, must be fastened to the gusset plate so 



that all plates will act as a unit. Assuming that the load carried by each plate 
is proportional to its thickness, the load carried by each ^-in. angle is 135,000 X 
0 375 

^ g - = 20,600 lb., and the load carried by each 5^-in. filler plate is 135,000 
X shown in Fig 96 (a), the rivets connecting the 



assumed to act together. For the allowable shearing value given above, the 
double shear value of a rivet is 14,400 lb. Assuming that the two anc^ act 
together, the total load to be carried is 2 X 20,600 41,200 lb., and tiie number 

of rivets required is 3 rivets. The detail of Fig. 96 (a) shows 

three rivets close to the pin and four others at the ends of the anglee. Assuming 
that rite M-dn. filler plates and the anodes on each side of tiie gusset plate act 
together, tire total load to be oarried is 2(83;,fi00 + 20,600) -• 108,600 lb. As 
shows in Big 95. (a), the connecting rivets areiabeariiigaitlieH-*iu.gosBetplate, 
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and hence the number of rivets required is “ H rivets. Figure 

95 (a) shows 14 rivets in place in the filler plates and the angles. 

Figure 96 shows the details of a shoe designed to carry the vertical and hori- 
zontal components of the reactions. The slope of the base of the shoe is deter- 
mined by the condition that it should be perpendicular to the resultant of the 
maximum reactions. Figure 96 (6) shows the amount and direction of the 
resultant reactions due to all possible combinations of dead and snow or wind 
load reactions. These resultants were plotted from the values given in Table 
16. It will be noted from Fig. 96 (6) that the reactions lie close together, and that 
a plane x-y at a slope of 8 in. in 12 in. is normal t^ the average direction of these 
resultants. 

The base area required on the line a-b must be sufficient to provide for the 
maximum reaction of 135,000 lb. which occurs for dead load and snow load on 
both sides of the arch. It is usual to provide a short horizontal base area, shown 
by a-c of Fig. 96 (o). All details are as shown on Fig. 96. The design methods 
are similar to those used for Fig. 95. 

Figure 97 shows the details of the pin joint at the crown hinge, and a portion 
of the truss. The design methods for the pin and the pin plates, and for the end 
connections of the members, are the same as for the detail of Fig. 95. 

65. Bracing for Arch Trusses. — ^The general plan of the bracing for an 
arch truss is quite similar to the one designed in the chapter on the Detailed 
Design of a Truss With Knee-Braces. Since the trusses are large and must 
be rigidly braced, lateral systems are generally placed between every other pair 
of trusses. In the plane of the vertical side walls, bracing is placed in every 
bay. A very good idea of the form and arrangement of the required bracing can 
be obtained from the description of the University of Illinois drill hall, which 
is given in the Eng, News for Dec. 11, 1913, and from the description of the 
Springfield Coliseum given in Eng, Rec, for Oct. 7, 1916, to which the reader 
is referred. 

The trussed purlins which connect the trusses at alternate panel points form 
part of the bracing as well as acting as purlins. Figure 98 shows the details of 
these purlins, which are connected to the vertical truss members at the points 
shown in Fig. 90. The purlins are designed to carry the roof load and the maxi- 
mum snow or wind loads. Figure 98 shows the adopted sections. The lower 
chord members of the end panels are sloped so that the lower chord member of 
the purlin is connected to the vertical members of the arch near the foot of these 
members. 

ORNAMENTAL ROOF TRUSSES 

66. Ajxhitectural Thhber Work. — ^Architectural tqnber work is an important 
element of interior design, especially in churches. The roof structure is fre- 
quently of wood, using the harder beam truss whem the roof is high. In build- 
ings with low pitched roofs the braced arch is most cotmuon. This form of 
construction brings some thrust upon the walls, which must be counteracted by 
buttresses or extra heavy masonry. The roof design concerns not only the trusses, 
but the purlins, rafters and sheathing as well, aU of which may be deom^ated to 
q greater or less degree. Structural oonriderations mdst be modified and sup|de- 
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mented to meet architectural requirements. Members of no structural value 
may be introduced; stresses must be provided for without too great insistence on 
economy of materials. As a general rule, horizontal and vertical members are 
satisfactory, together with arched members. Large diagonal members are 
usually disappointing in perspective. The timbering is sometimes covered with 
** boxing” of more expensive wood, but the effect is usually poor as compared with 



Fig 99 — Hammer beam with scis- 
sors truss above. 



actual beams. Laminated beams are frequently used. The laminations may 
be masked by mouldings and decorative elements. The advantage lies in the 
good connections and masked joinings secured. Steel rods should not be exposed. 
A few examples of ornamental trusses are shown. 

Figures 99 and 100 show hammer beam trusses of the usual form. In the 
first a scissors truss is used over the hammer beam. In the second a rafter and 
tie beam are used. Figure 101 shows an approximation to the hammer beam 
truss, but depends for its strength partly on the rigidity of the members. This 
truss should be built of seasoned lumber and should be gone over and the bolts 
tightened up after being in service for about a year. 

Figures 101 and 102 show high pitched roofs supported by a timber arch. The 
arched members add something to the rigidity of the structure and a great deal to 
appearance. Figure 104 shows a low pitched roof supported by a king post truss 
with a timber arch below. The construction of this truss will be entirely masked 
by the decoration. Figures 102, 103 and 104 are from buildings near Oxford, 

Figure 105 is a modification of the low pitched truss type, formed of doubled 
timbers and a few false members. This truas should be supported on quite rigid 
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pQst5l)uilt into the wall, action of the post and bracket is that of a canti* 
lever, to which the upper chord is fastened. 

Figure 106 shows a scissors truss. This form of support is less meritorious 
architecturally and structurally, but is much used on cheap work. Its principal 
merit is the arched effect of the slanting members. 

The span of all the above trusses is taken, for convenience, at 28 ft. Spans of 
much greater width may require an attic space with concealed trusses. In this 
event the interior will show the ceiling only, which will be supported from above. 



87. Analyais of Stresses in a Sdssors Truss.— The stresses in a truss of the 
Scissors type, shown in Fig. 106 of Art. 66 are readily determined by the methods 
of stress analysis given in the volume on '^Stresses in Framed Structures.’’ Panel 
loads due to dead and wind loads are determined by the methods used in the pre- 
ceding chapters on roof truss design. As the roof slope is generally quite steep, 
snow loads need not be considered. 

To illustrate the methods of stress analysis for trusses of this type, the stresses 
in the truss of Fig. 107 will be determined for dead and wind loads. Panel loads 
for deadend wind load, determined by the usual methods, sow shown in positien 
on Fig. 107 (a). The dead load stress diagram is shown in Fig. 107 (6>, and the 
vdnd load stress diagram is shown in Fig. 107 (c). TaUe 17 gives the resultiiig 
stresses for dead and wind loads, and also the maximum stresses dim to oomldiied 
dead and wind loads. 
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Roof fouMes oi tiie sdaaon type axe uaoal]^ conatrocsted of wood, witb the 
exception of the vertical member C-E oi Fig. 107 (a), for which a atedi rod ia need. 
Experience haa ahown tiist the elaatic deformation of the membera of a aouBora 
truaa reaulta in a connderable horizontal movement of the pointaof aui^iort. To 
reduce the amount of thia movement, it ia the general practice to uae exceaa area 
in the top and bottom chord membera. For the truaa of Fig. 107 (a) it will 
probaMy be advisable to uae 6- X 10-in. wooden piecea for all membera except the 
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middle vertical, whidi will be made of a IJ^-in. round ateel rod. Typical j<wt 
detaila apidieable to the truaa under conaideration are ahown in Art. 00 . 

Ihe borizoBtal movement of the pointa of aupport the truaa of Fig. 107 (a) 
can be calculated by meana of the equation 



when D m defleetiop of any point; 8 » a^reaa ia any member; A -> ana ei any 
member; 2 « lai|th of any membw; M « modulua ot daaUeity of the material 
compoBingthemembere;Mid««*a‘r8tiowhidii8eqiudtotiie«b«winaaym«a- 
ber dim to a 14b. load applied at i3ie p<dat whoae delbotion ia dedbrad and ael^ in 
the direetioa d ^ de^edt'deSeetjkm. 
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Tablb 17. — Stbbssbs in a Scissobs Trubb 
(Fig. 107) 


Member 

Dead load 

Wind right 

Wind left 

Max. itresi 

AB 

-12,750 

-4,000 

-4,000 

-16,750 

BC 

- 8,600 

-2,000 

-4,000 

-12,600 

AS 

+ 9,600 

+4,500 

0 

+ 14,100 

BE 

- 8,120 

-4,600 

0 

- 7,620 

CE 

+ 8,250 

+2,800 

+2,800 

+ 11,060 


+ “* tenaion. — •» compression. 


Table 18. — Horizontal Deflection of Points of Support 
Calculation op Thrust on Walls 
Scissors Truss 
(F ig. 107) 


Mem* 

ber 

Stress ^ 

1 

1 

1 I 

2 

A 

3 

1 ^ 
AE 

4 

1 

SI 

a'e 

5 

u 

6 

SI 

AE^ 

7 

Jb'‘* 

8 

{H - 
6,510 lb.) 

0 

8 

10 

AB 

-16,760 

102 

52.2 

0.000001966 

-0.0328 

-0.707 

+0.0233 

0.000000977 

+ 4,610 

-12,140 

BC 

-10,600 

m 

52.2 

0.000001955 

-0,0208 

-0.707 

+0.0148 

0.000000977 

+ 4.610 

- 5,990 

CD 

-12,600 

102 

52.2 

0.000001955 

-0.0246 

-0 707 

+0.0176 

0.000000977 

+ 4,610 

- 7,990 

DF 

-16,760 

102 

52.2 

0.000001955 

-0.0328 

-0.707 

+0,0233 

0.000000977 

+ 4.610 

-12,140 

AE 

+ 14,100 

152 

52.2 

0.000002905 

+0.0410 

+ 1 68 

+0 0648 

0.00000725 

-10.300 

+ 2,800 

EF 

+ 9,600 

152 

52.2 

0.000002905 

+0.0279 

+ 1 58 

+0.0441 

0.00000726 

-10,800 

- 700 

BE 

- 7,620 

76 

52.2 

0.000091403 

-0.0111 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 7,620 

DE 

- 3,120 

76 

52.2 

0.000001403 

-0.00455 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

- 3,120 

CE 

+ 11,060 

96 

1.77 

0.000001810 

+0.0200 

+ 1 00 

+0 0200 

+0.2078 

lo. 00000181 

0 00002023 

- 6,510 

+ 4,540 


For the truss under consideration, the deflection of the left end, A of Fig. 107 
(a), will be determined with respect to the right end, point F, which will be * 
assumed to stand fast. This deflection will be determined for the maximum 
stresses in all members due to the dead and wind load stresses, as given in Table 
17. These maximum stresses are recorded in Table 18. The lengths and areas 
of the several members are also given in Table 18. Lengths of members are given 
in inches, and areas are given in square inches. As assumed above, the main mem*- 
bers are composed of a 6- X 10-in. piece. Assuming that dressed lumber is used, 
the area is calculated as for a X section to conform to the methods 

used in the chapter on Detailed Design of a Wooden Roof '[Truss. The moduli 
of elasticity of wood and steel are taken respectively as 1,000,000 and 80,000,000 
lb. per sq. in. 

Since the horizontal motion of point A is desired withTespect to point^F, the 
values of u as defined above, are to be calculated for a 14)>« load applied at A and 
ae^g horizontally. It will be assumed that the 14b. load acts to &e leftf A 
positive sign for the resultant de^^ection will indicate that the direction of the 
detection was correctly assumed. If the siga is negi^vei the tmededsction is to 
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the right. Values of u were calculated by means of the stress diagram of Fig. 
(d), and the stresses are recorded in Table 18. 

The desired defection is determined by calculating the value of the term 
SI 

for each member, and adding all such terms, paying particular attention to 

the sign of each result. It is to be noted that for stress, plus indicates tension and 
minus indicates compression. In multiplying the several values, like signs result 
in plus signs, and unlike signs result in minus signs. The resulting values are 
given in Table 18 under the proper heading, and at the foot of the column is given 
the sum of all terms, which is the desired deflection. The result, +0.2078, 
indicates that point A moves to the left, 0.2078 in. 

SI 

A study of the values of g^ven in Table 18, col. 7, shows that about 80 

per cent of the total deflection calculated above is due to the elastic distortion of 
members A-B and D-F, the lower ends of the top chord member, and A*E and 
F-F, the lower chord member. Since the deflection contributed by any member 
is inversely proportional to the area of that member, it follows, as stated above, 
that large members with considerable excess area should be provided for the chord 
members in order to reduce the horizontal movement of the supports. 

By calculations similar to those given in Table 18, the vertical and horizontal 
components of the deflection of all points of the structure have been calculated. 
The dotted lines of Fig 107 (e) show the distorted position of the truss, and the 
full lines show the undeformed truss. In plotting the movement of the several 
points, a scale was used which shows these movements at about 150 times their 
value to the scale of the truss. Hence, as plotted, the actual movement of the 
joints is greatly exaggerated. This is done in order to show the relative rather 
than the actual movement of the joints. 

The diagram of the deformed truss brings out some points which should be 
considered in selecting the form of the members for trusses of this type. It will 
be noted that members A-J5-C and C-D-F are bent out of line due to the defor- 
mation of the structure. If these members are made continuous, which is the usual 
practice, heavy secondary bending moments are set up at the middle points of the 
members. Since the fiber stresses in the members due to these moments are 
proportional to the depth of the member, it follows that the depth of the member 
in the direction of the bending should be as small as possible, in order to avoid 
excessive fiber stresses. In the case of the 6- X 10-in. members adopted for the 
design under consideration, the 6-in. face should be placed in the vertical direction 
and the 10-in. face should be placed horizontal. This would probably not fit in 
with the architectural features of the design. However, since considerable 
excess area is provided in these members, the totfd combined fiber stress with the 
10-in. face placed vertical will probably be within the allowable limits. Every- 
thing considered, square sections are preferable for trusses of this type. 

Ihe ends of trusses of the scissors type are generally nipdly fastened to the 
supporting walls by means of anchor bolts or by a base plate bedded in the 
masonry. After the trusses have been erec^> the roofing and otherapphed loads 
are added as the construction proceeds* bn the removal the erection false- 
work or other temporary eonatmdion snpfports, the full loads are applied to the 
trusses, which tend to deform, causing tihe points Of suppbrt to move horizontally, 
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as calculated above. Since the trusses are generally rigidly fastened to the walls, 
as stated above, the walls are forced outward due to the resistance offered to the 
horizontal motion of the ends of the truss. Horizontal forces are therefore set up 
which cause bending moments in the walls. These moments, and the resulting 
fiber stresses, are a maximum at the foot of the walls. If the fiber stresses are 
excessive, the walls will be cracked at the base. To avoid failure of the walls due 
to this cause, the bending moments and fiber stresses must be estimated and a wall 
thickness adopted which will offer the required resistance. If one end of the truss 
is allowed to move freely as the loads are applied, the walls will be relieved of the 
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greater part of the bending moment mentioned above. However, this is not the 
usual practice. In view of this fact, methods will be given for the determination 
of the horizontal forces which must be resisted by the walls. 

The methods of calculation for the determination of the thrusts at the tops of 
the walls due to the deformation of a scissors truss are similar to those used in 
Art. 516 for the determination of the reactions for a two-hinged arch. Let Fig. 
108 (a) show a scissors truss, or any other type of truss in which the elastic defor- 
mation of the members produces thrusts on the supporting walls. To make the 
solution general in nature, vertical and inclined applied loads are shown in posi- 
tion. Consider the truss removed from the walls, and represent the action of the 
trusses on the walls by the forces shown in Fig. 108 (6). The forces H represent 
the thrusts at A and F due to the deflection of the truss. Evidently these forces 
are equal in amount and act in opposite directions, as shown in Fig. (6). The 
forces Hi, Hi, Ri, and Ri represent the action of the applied vertical and inclined 
loads, and are calculated by the methods of statics given in the volume on ''Stresses 
in Framed Structures," considering the truss as a free body removed from its 
supports. 

The forces Hi and Hi include the effect of the wind on the vertical sidewalls. 
This effect is indeterminate, but it is sufficiently accurate to assume that the 
moment due to the horizontid wind load is equally divided between the two walls. 
Itwill therefore be assumed that the truss, acting as a strut between the two walls, 
transfers to the top of the right-hand waU, a load which will produce the assumed 
moment at the base of the wall. If •• wind load per foot of wall, and h 
height of wall, the moment to be carried by each wall is Af » On the 

M 1 

assumption made above, the load at the top of each wall isP «« **4^* 

Assuming that the truss is rigidly fastened to the walls, it is ev^ent that the 
horizontal movemmit til ptmU A ind P of the truss Is equal to the horizoiitil 
movem^ ot the tops of the watb, points A and F of 108 (6), For the 
deterinination of JET, the thrust of the trusses mi the walls, an eqoate of eHeatic 
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equilibrium can be established by equating the deflection of the trusSi as calcu* 
lated by eq. (1), to the combined deflection of the walls for the forces shown 
in Fig. 108 (6). 

The values of 5 to be used in eq. (1) for the determination of the horisontal 
motion of points A and F of the truss are the actual stresses in the members. 
These stresses include the effect of the thrust H and the effect of the applied 
loads. As stated in Art. 61 in connection with the derivation of eqs. (8) and (10), 
these stresses can be expressed in the form 

S' -Hu (2) 


where 8 « actual stress in any member; S' » stress in any member due to the 
applied loads for the truss considered as removed from the walls and considered as 
a simple truss; H « thrust on the walls; md u » a ratio defined above for eq. 
(1). Substituting this value of S in eq. (1)| the^ horizontal movement of point 
A of the truss with respect to point F is 

The deflection of the walls due to the applied loading shown in Fig. 108 (5) 
depends on the form of the walls. If they are of uniform cross-section for the 
fuU height, they form simple cantilever beams acted upon by the horizontal forces 
shown in Fig. 108 (5). The effect of the vertical loads Ri and Rt on this horizontal 
deflection is so small that it will be neglected. The deflection of a simjde canti- 

PF 

lever beam due to a load P is idven by the expression A = To reduce 

I* 

this value to a general expression adaptable to all forms of walls, the term 

will be called the deflection coefficient of the wall. In the work to follow, this 
coefficient will be denoted by k, using subscripts 1 and 2 respectively to indicate 
the left- and right-hand walls. With this notation, the total movement of points 
A and F of Fig. 108 (6) for the forces shown, is given by the expression 


from which 


A « (H - H{)ki + (H + Ht)kt 
A H{ki + *,) - Hiki + HJct 


Equating eqs. (3) and (4) and solving for H, we have 


B 


XU" + 

-Kfci + ti) 


(4) 

( 5 ) 


which, is s genwsl expression for the tiirust on the wsUs due to e rigidly attached 
truss of the type shown in Fig. 107. ^ * 

To illustrate the indication of eq. (5) to a g^ven set of ctmdituns, certain 
assumptions will be nu4e regrading the walls supporting the truss of Fig. 107 
and the resulting thrust on these waQs will be calculated. Suppose that the truss 
uqider ijonsidmtion is liiddly attached to a masonry watt 18 ^ thiric and 16 ft. 
hig^, and assume that because of window opanjidl^ a section td wall 8 ft. Icmg is 
avattable to neist the thrpsi d the tr we ss i wtddh vM be assumed to bo 18 ft. 
apart. 
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For the applied dead and wind panel loads shown in position on Fig. 107 {a), 
it ean be shown that J?i « 1^2 = 2,800 lb. To this load must be added the efifect 
of wind on the side walls. As stated above, this efifect will be assumed to be due 

to a load where w « load per foot of wall. For a 30-lb. wind load acting 

*nh 1 

on a 15-ft. wall, trusses 16 ft. apart, j X 30 X 16 X 15 ^ 1,800 lb. 

The total horizontal load is then Hi^ 2,800 + 1,800 = 4,600 lb. Since 

the walls are alike, and are simple cantilever beams of height A, the value of the 
deflection constant, as defined above, is 

i. i. 


where E *=* modulus of elasticity of the material composing the wall, which will 
be assumed to be 3,500,000 lb. per sq. in.; and I ^ moment (rf inertia of the wall 
section, which is given by the formula / = Hz For the assumed conditions, 
h « 15 ft. “ 180 in.; 5 = effective width of wall « 8 ft. = 96 in.; and d * thick- 
ness of wall = 18 in.; and 

]q s- 00000119 

^ 7 (3)(3,500,000) (H2)(96)(18)» 


The term HJci — H 2 kz of eq. (5) can readily be seen to be equal to zero for 
the assumed conditions. Table 18 gives directly the term 5/3^* stresses 

S' are exactly the same as given by Table 17. The term readily calcu- 

lated from the values given in Table 18. Column 8 gives the several values and 
the required summation. The value of ki + = 2k can be determined from the 

calculations given above. Substituting these values in eq. (5), we have 

0.2078 i7imK 

" ” 0.00002023 + 0.00002380 


which is the thrust of the trusses on the walls for the assumed conditions. 

The combined fiber stress in the walls due to the bending moments induced by 
the total horizontal loads at the tops of the walls must be investigated. From 
Fig. 108 (6), it can be seen that the maximum fiber stress will occur at the inside 
lower edge of the right-hand wall. This fiber stress is to be determined for bend- 
ing due to horizontal forces and compression due to the weight of the 'wall and the 
truss reactions at the wall. As stated above, H 2 =* 4,600 lb. Hence the total 
horizontal force is H + Hz == 4,710 + 4,600 » 9,310 lb,, and the bending 
moment at the foot of the 15-ft. wall is 9,310 X 180 = 167,500 in.-lb. Since the 

wall section is rectangular, the fiber stress due to bending is /* - where b ^ 


effective width of wall 

A 


06 in., and d 
(6)(167,«)0) 
(96)(18)* ’ 


‘ thickness of wail 
824 lb. ■p&c sq. in. 


18 in. Henod 


This fiber stress is t^usile Ob the inside edge of the wall. The eomprecfeiob bt the 
same point du^ to the weiidit of' the wall and the bniM reaction is equal tb the 
total load divided bj^ the effective area. Assuming lhat the material oomporing 
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the walk weighs 160 lb. per cu. ft., the weight of the wall is 8 X L6 X 15 X 160 
* 28,800 lb. From Fig. 107 (a), the vertical truss reaction at point F is 10,800 
lb. Hence the total vertical load is 28,800 + 10,800 39,600 lb. For an 

effective section of wall 18 X 96 in., we have 

- 39,600 

fc * compression 

The resultant fiber stress on the fiber in question is then / = A — « 324 — 23 

« 301 lb. per sq. in., tension. If the material composing the wall is capable of 
Withstanding this tensile stress, the assumed wall is satisfactory; if not, the wall 
section must be revised. It was found that a 36-m. wall is required if no tension 
is allowed on the masonry. As walls of this thickness are expensive, it is prob- 
able that some type of buttressed wall would be adopted. 

The horizontal thrust on the walls is often determined on the assumption that 
the walls are absolutely rigid. Equation (5) can be made to cover this condition 

by noting that, in general, k = For an absolutely rigid wall, it is evi- 

dent that /, the moment of inertia is infinite. Hence all values of k are equal to 
zero, and eq. (5) becomes, 



From the values of these terms given in Table 2 

„ 0.2078 

^ ~ 0.00002023 ” 

Note the effect of the elastic deformation of the walls on the value of H, as shown 
by coi^paring this value of H, calculated for a rigid wall, and the value calculated 
above^for an elastic wall. 

After the value of H has been determined for any assumed set of conditions, 
the true stresses in the truss members, which must include the effeot of the resis* 
tance of the walls, can be determined from eq. (2) . Columns 9 and 10 give all of the 
necessary calculations, and col. 10 gives the final stresses. The value of H should 
include the effect of wind on the side walls. Hence for the 18*in. wall, H « 
4,710+ 1,800 « 6,610 lb. 

S8. Analyids of Stresses in a Hammer-beam Truss. — typical framework 
for a hammer^bewi truss is shown in Fig. 109 (a). The curved members nesx 
the center erf the truss, and all other members wbi5h are used for ornamental 
purposes, have been removed Figures 99 and 100 of Art. 66 show com|dete 
trusses of this type. 

As shown by Fig. 109 (a), a typical hammer-beam truss can be considered to 
be composed of three parts. These parki consist of a truss, shown by BFKj, and 
twopaiti, diimihy ABDB and the corresponding part on tho ri|^t, whkk cem- 
tains hianmer4>0am The entire framework is support^ at A mi, I 
by matomy UfUlk which are continued upward to the levd of point B. 
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Strictly speaking, a truss of the form shown in £lg. 109 <a) is statically ind&> 
terminate, for the top chord member BDF is generally made continuous from end 
to end. Also, the portions of the truss containing the hammer-'beamB are gener- 
ally rigidly fastened to the masonry walls. However, by assuming that the ham- 
mer-beam portion of the truss is supported at the masonry wall, point A of Fig. 
109 (a), by a hinge-like detail, and also that the connection between the truss 
DFK and the hammer-beam is a hinge, the stresses become statically determinate. 



These assumptions are reasonable, for at joint D only the resisting moment offered 
by the chord section is opposed to any distortion of the structure. This resis- 
tance is not great, and can be ne^ected without sensible error. A rigid connec- 
tion bettr^ the wall and the hammer-beam portion of the truss is hard to 
make, and it k theikforedikdy that the assumed conditions Closely approximate 
the actdal (xmditions, 

Undw symmetrical vertical loads, the truss shown by the fuH lines of Fig. 
109 (a) k a Stable structure. To hold the several {arts of the framework in 
equilibrium, the reactions at A and L must be indined to the vertical. When 
tlw structure k subjected to inclined loads, such as wind loadini^ the full Mne 
framewmrk of Fig. 109 (a) k not in stable equilibrium. Additionid mnmbeni 
must be provided wfaidi wUl offer tiie resktance neoessMy to prevmit ^|w|}apse 
the structure. Tlik resktance to dktorrion k provided by the pui^^htsm- 
bers jirining pointer Ht? and GAf. The(mdiMmt>eoticAuoflii^mambeni'<^be 
^ arrwiged that they will take compresrionoidy. Inthkte^eet'^keoWkwbeta 
ftMu counters, wlddi act' imly under uBsyittinstrceal loidi^ FI ^ to be noted 
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that the reaotioaB at the poinia of support are incdined to the vertioal for all 
oouditions of loading. These ructions must be determined and the wall section 
proportioned accordingly. This point is importanti for the truss action assumed 
above is based ooi the fact that rigid supports are available. 

The^stresses in all members of the truss of Fig. 109 (a) will be determined for 
vertioal panel loads of unity placed as shown on the truss diagram. Since the 
truss is assumed to be supported by hinges at A and L, and since hinges are 
assumed at D and K, the reactions at A and L can be determined from the condition 
that the equilibrium polygon drawn for the applied loads must pass through the 
points Af D, K, and L. This construction can carried out by the methods 
outlined in Art. 51. 

Figure 109 (6) is a force diagram constructed for one-half of the structure. 
By the methods referred to above, it was found that I of Fig. 109 (b) is the pole 
for the equilibrium polygon passing through^points A, D, jRT, and L of Fig. 109 (a). 
Hence f-a of Fig. 109 (6) represents to scale, the amount and direction of the 
reaction at A <rfFig. ,109 (o). The diagram of stresses in the members is readily 
constructed. Figure 109 (5) shows the completed diagram. All stresses are 
indicated on the members, and are denoted by D. L. (dead load). 

The stresses in all members of the truss were also determined for unit wind 
loads acting normal to the lef^hand side of the roof surface, as shown on Fig. 
109 (o). As stated above, to maintain a stable structure, a curved member ffAf 
must be provided. Although the member provided is curved, the stress in this 
member can be determined as for a straight member connecting 0 and K, This 
straight member is shown by dotted lines in Fig. 109 (a). Having given the stress 
in this straight member, the resulting fiber stresses in the curved member can be 
determined by the methods given in the chapter on Bending and Direct Stress 
in the volume on 'Structural Members and Connections.” 

Since the presence of the member OM eliminates the hinge at £, the frame- 
work can be considered as divided into two parts by the hinge at D. Therea(H 
tions at A and L for the ac^umed structure can 1:>e determined by constructing 
the equilibrium polygon which passes throu^ j>oints A, D and L. By the 
meth^'^^ferred to above, it will be found that point { of the force polygon of 
FiS* (c),"* constructed for the applied loads, is the true pole for the required 
equilibrium polygon, and that IrX and Ue givb &e amount and directions of the 
reactions respectively at A and L of Fig, 109 (a). Figure 109 (c) gives the com- 
plete stress diagram as constructed for the applied loads. All stresses are indi- 
cated on l^he members in Fig. 109 (o), and are denoted by W. L. (wind load). 

09* Analysis of Combined Trusses. — Roof trusses are often framed by com** 
bining two different types of trusses. In F|g. 110, a simple truss, ABC, is sup- 
ported at the ends by a bracket, ADE, which, together with the walla, forma a 
cantilever truss ADF. The combined structure thuisf formed can be analysed by 
, separating it into its parts. Thus the truss ABC can be analysed and the reac- 
tions and stresses determin^. The rc^Gtion of truss ABC can thmi 1>e applied 
as a load on the bracks AI)E bf Fig. (&)i knd the stresses in the members the 
bracket and tiie bending moments at the foot of the wall can readily be deter^ 
mined by the methods the , 

imm a dmple truss and an archjsd trum ik the 
4bbedty]mimoften<Ctfe^ J1gmwl02andl08itf Ait. 
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of this type. In many cases the arch members are used only for decorative 
purposes, and are not intended to carry loads except possibly their own weight. 
In other cases it is assumed that both systems assist in carrying the applied loads. 
Under such conditions, the exact distribution of the applied loads to tiie two 
systems offers a very complicated problem. While this problem can be solved by 



Fia. 110. 


methods developed in works on stresses in statically indeterminate structures, 
in general it can be said that this procedure is not necessary. An experienced 
designer can generally estimate the probable distribution of loads between the 



Fig. 111. Fig. 112. 


two systems. By separating the systems, and treating them as independent 
structures, an analysis of stresses can be made which will answer all practical 
purposes. 



Fig. 113. 

60. Tyi^cal Joint Details for OmameaM Roof Trusses^— In general^ the joint 
details* for ornamental roof trusses are similar to tiiose used in the chapter on a 
Detailed Design of a Wooden Roof Truss. The framing of members in Orna- 
mental roof trusses often calls for joint details in which the membars meet at 
acute an^eSf and where several members meet in a oommpn pdnt. * A few d 
these special cases will be considered and typical ipint detafla will be shown, 
without going into the details of the design m^od^ 
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Figuns 111 (a) (md (b) show details for the end joint of a scissors truss. The 
ang^e between the chord members is generally so acute that tiie details shown in 
the chapter on the Design of a Wooden Roof Truss can not be used. Figure 
111 (a) shows a strap connection, and Fig. Ill (6) shows a bolt and cast-block 
connection. 

Another jomt of a form not encountered in the simile roof truss designed in a 
preceding chapter is the one at joint E of the truss of Fig. 107 (a). Where sin^e 
pieces are used for the lower chord members, this detail is made by halving the 
members at the joint, as shown in Fig. 112. Ornamental iron straps are often 
added to hold the members in place. Figure llS shows joint details in common 
use. 



SECTION 3 

SHORT SPAN STEEL BRIDGES 


STEEL RAILWAY BRIEaBS 

The principles involved in the dtaign of steel railway bridges are outlined in 
this chapter, subject to the requirements of the General Specification's for Steel 
Bailway Bridges, 1920 Edition, as presented by the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. The latest American Railway Engineering Association specifica- 
rions are those of 1941. The 1920 Specifications are printed in full in Appendix A, 
and portions of the 1941 specifications are printed in Appendix B. These 
specifications were drafted by a committee composed of members of the engineer- 
ing staffs of the leading railway and bridge companies of this country and Canada. 
In the opinion of most bridge engineers, these specifications represent the best 
practice in the design of simple short span bridge trusses. 

In the discussion that follows, the reference to Specifications, preceded or 
followed by an article number, refers to the named article of the above-mentioned 
Specifications as given in Appendices A and B. Bold-face numerals in brackets, 
[ ]| refer to articles in the 1920 Specifications; in braces { to the 1941 
Specifications. 

1. Choice of Type of Structure. — ^In choosing the type of structure to be used 
in a given bridge, the item of first cost is generally given first consideration. The 
total cost of a bridge will be a minimum when the combined cost of the substruc- 
ture (the foundations) and the superstructure (the trusses or girders) is a mini- 
mum. Other items which must be considered in planning a new bridge are the 
cost of maintaining the structure when in operation, probable life of the structure, 
and safety of operation for the given traffic conditions. However, these latter 
items are practically the same regardless of the type of construction. Hence, 
in general, maximum economy will depend upon the number of spans and type 
of construction. 

The length of span for which the several types of girder or j^russ^ bridges are 
used conforms in general to the recommendations of the Specifications, Art. [R], 
{ 102 These are as follows: 

Bor spans up to 36 ft., rolled beams. 

For epam 80 to 125 ft., plate girders. 

For spans over 100 ft., riveted or phKonnected trusses. 

The type of framing used in truss spans over 100 ft. in length has not beep 
very dosdy stand;ardised. In general, riveted trusses of the Warren or Pratt 
type are used for spans from 100 to about 176 ft. In the past, pin^<:onneeted 
trusses have been visaed extensiyely for these span lengths. At pmseht, the ten* 
(Isncy is to use inn^cmmected trusses only for the longer spans. Forspansi^oin 
160 to about 260 ft., riveted or irfn-<oonnected apamM tibe mxrvedi eimd Pratt 
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type are iiaed. For spans from 250 to about 500 ft,| pin-connected or riveted 
trusses o( the Baltimore^ Pennsylvania^ or K type are u^. The longest simple 
truss span to date is the 720-ft. Pennsylvania truss used in the Metropolis bridge 
of the C. B. & Q. Ry. across the Ohio lUver. For spans over about 500 ft., the 
general practice has been to use structures of the arch, cantilever, or suspension 
type. The discussion which follows will be confined to spans of 300 ft. or less. 

Rolled beams for spans up to about 35 ft. and plate girders for spans less than 
about 70 ft. can be built at less cost than any other type of bridge span. The shop 
costs for fabrication are low and they are quickly and cheaply erected. Although 
]^ate girders over 70 ft. in length probably cost somewhat more than truss spans, 
it is considered good practice to use plate girders for spans up to about 125 ft. 
Spans of greater length than about 125 ft. are difficult to transport in single 
pieces because of limited clearance. If long girder spans are made in several 
pieces and spliced ih the field, the extra cost of« material and labor required for 
these splices more than offsets any other advantages which plate girders may have 
over truss spans of the same length. 

The Warren truss in general requires somewhat less material than a Pratt 
truss of the same span. At present, the general practice is to use riveted trusses 
for spans up to about 200 ft. In the past, pin-connected trusses were widely 
used. These structures served very well for the light loads then in use, but 
for heavy modern loading the light slender eyebar members are not of sufficient 
rigidity. For spans over 200 ft., the exclusive use of riveted members leads to 
large joints and wide members. These are objectionable because pf the resulting 
high secondary stresses. Eyebars and pin connections are therefore better 
adapted for longer trusses. The eyebar members required in long spans are 
generally large enough to provide the required rigidity. 

Deck trusses are in general somewhat cheaper than through trusses of the 
same span. In deck bridges, the trusses may be placed closer together than in 
through bridges on account of the clearance between trusses required for the pas- 
sage of the live load. This reduces somewhat the length of lateral members 4 ind 
floor beams, resulting in a saving of material. Where there are several spans in 
a bridge/ the masonry in deck bridges need not be carried to as great a hei^^t as 
in througih bridges, which may easily result in a considerable, saving in masonry 
costs. Where there is only one span, the amount of masonry required for through 
and deck bridges is practically the same. In general, the deciding factor between 
throui^ and deck spans is the matter of clearance underneath the structure. In 
all cases, the lowest steel must be placed well above l^lgh water level. Where 
the surrounding country is low, the cost of fill or trestle approaches to a deck 
bridge may easily offset the difference in cost between the deck and throusdi bridge 
and decide in i^vxat of the latter structure. 

2* Bconomioal Span Length.— In some cases, the length of span is fixed by 
local conditions wMch fix the position of the piers, such as the requirements of 
the War Departmeut r^rding dear waterway, or by foundation conditions 
whioh limit the choice of pier locaticms. When the eng^eer Is free lo choose 
tho ^[sibsiticn of the laers, it is possible to determine fairly closdy the position 
pirn ^eh wfil pinduoe a structure whose total cost is a minimum. Two 
tor tiie determination of economical proporticms wiD now 


begti^an. 
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In ‘^De Pontibns,” and also in ''Bridge Engineering/^ Dr. Waddell gives the 
following analysis: 

Assume a crossing of indefinite length in which the depth to bed rock is con* 
stant. Let S « cost per linear foot of substructure; T » cost per linear foot of 
trusses and laterals; F =» cost per linear foot of the floor system; B cost per 
linear foot of the entire bridge; and L = span length. Then 

S+T + F 

It can reasonably be assumed that slight changes in the length of span will not 
materiidly affect the sizes of the piers. Then tho cost per foot of the sub- 
structure will vary inversely as the span length. Also, the cost of the trusses and 
laterals may be assumed to vary directly as the span length. The above equation 
may then be written in the form 

B == 2^ "h nL F 

in which k and n are constants. Placing the first derivative of this equation, 
with respect to L, equal to zero, we have 

S ^ T 

This can readily be shown to be the condition which will result in a minimum 
cost for the structure. Hence, the total cost of a structure will be a minimum 
when the cost per foot of the substructure is equal to the cost per foot of the 
trusses and laterals. Note that the cost of the floor system does not appear in 
the above expression. This is due to the fact that the cost of the floor system 
per foot is dependent upon the panel length which does change materially for spans 
of different length. To apply the above analysis to a particular structure, a 
complete design must be made from which the cost per foot of substructure and of 
trusses and laterals may be determined. On comparing these quantities, the 
designer can readily determine the changes required in span length in order to 
secure the desired structure of minimum cost. 

Another method of analysis is given in Part III of "Modern Framed Struc- 
tures" by Johnson, Bryan and Turneaure. Assume as before that the bridge 
is indefinite in length and that the depth to bed rock is constant. Let A » cost 
of end abutments in dollars; B » cost in dollars of the floor and that part of the 
steel weight which remains constant; C ^ cost in dollars of one pier, assumed as 
coi^tant; L « length of bridge in feet; n « number of spans; I ^ length of one 

span « p « price of steel in dollars per pound; Y » total cost of bridge; 

ft 

and al » weight of variable portion of steel weight (see discussion and formulas 
in Art. 3). The total cost of the bridge is given by the following expression 

F « A + J5 + (n - 1)C + ial)Lp 

Note that the number of piers is one less than the number of spans* On placing 
the first derivative of this expression with respect to { equal to mo, it can be 
shown that for a minimum value of Y 
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From eq. (1) it can be seen that the economical span length depwids upon the 
cost of a pier, the price of steel in place, and upon a constant whict appears in 
the formula for weight of the bridge span. The curves shown in Fig. I have been 
plotted for varying values of the several terms. These curves are plotted for 
four steel prices and for the values of the constant a as given in eqs. (3), (4) and 
(6) of Art. 8a. In any case, it is generally possible to estimate the cost of a pier 



£cOf/OMtCAL SP¥^N L&NaTHS^ E90 Loao^ 
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by comparison with other similar structures. Knowing the type of structure 
and the price of steel, the economical span length may readily be det^mined 
from Fig. 1. 

3. Loads. 

3a. Dead Load.--Article {19} of the Specifications gives the weights 
of material used for track supports and the estimated weight of rails and fasten- 
ings. The estimated weight of girders or trusses for standard typei^i of construc- 
tion may be determined from formulas based on weights of actual trusses. It 
has been found that this estimated weight may be obtained from a formula of 
the type 

w * h{d + 6) ^ (2) 

In this formula w » weight of steel per foot of bridge; I «« span in foet; k ^ Sk 
constant dependmg upon the live load; and a and h aro constants dep^dent upon 
the span length. It has been found that the weight of stxjngcrs and floor beams 
per foot of bridge is practically a constant for ai spans. This #ei|^t is repre- 
sented in eq. (3) by the term b. The wei^ of the tiitsM and latel^t p^r foot 
of bridge, has been found to vary directly vdth the span tegth^ ti is rein^ 
senied in eq. (3) by the term d. 
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For spatus Up to about 300 ft., designed subject to the requirements of the 
A. R. E. A Specifications, the following formulas have been found to give fairly 
reliable results: 


Deck Plate Oirders 




to - Jb(12.« + 100) 

(3) 

Through Plate Ovrdere 




w - A;(142 + 450) 

(4) 


In eqs. (3) and (4), use the following values of A;: 

E-40 loading h = 0.96 

E-50 loading k « 1.00 

E-60 loading k = 1.10 

Values for other loadings may be determined by interpolation. 

Riveted and Pin-Connected Trusaee 

u; - Aj(8Z + 700) (6) 

In eq. (5), k has the following values: 

E-40 loading A; = 0 876 

E-60 loading k » l.OQ 

E-60 loading k — 1.125 

Values of k for other loadings may be determined by interpolation. Double 
track bridges weigh about 90 to 96 per cent more than a single track span of the 
same type. 

The weight formulas of eqs. (3) (4) and (6) give values which prove very satis- 
factory for spans under 300 ft. In these spans the dead load stresses generally 
form about 15 per cent of the total stress in the shorter trusses and probably not 
to exceed 40 per cent of the total stress for 300-ft. spans. Hence it is not neces- 
sary that the exact dead weight be known. It will generally be found that the 
true weight and that given by formula are in such close agreement that no revision 
of dead weight is necessary. 

In spans over 300 ft. in length, the proportion of dead load stress to total 
stress is greater than the limits given above. Spans over 300 ft. are not as com- 
mon as those less than 300 ft. long. It is therefore not possible to derive reliable 
formulas which will cover these spans. Due to the magnitude of the dead load 
stresses in these Spans, it is b^ to estimate the dead weight either from the 
designer’s previous experience or by comparison with some existing span designed 
for similar loading conditions under the same specification, A design can then 
be made based on the assumed ^ad weight. After the design has been oom^ 
pleted, the true weight can be oetermined and revision made in the assumed 
weight, if an incorrect estimate was noiade. 

36. Live LaadL— Tha live load recommended by Arts. [20 to 22]| 
(208) of the l^pedfieatioiiB is the Cooper loading system and an altermte heavy 
loading condsting of ttro concmItratM loads. This loading will be fif^fund to 
answer for all oitfinaiy live load Conditions. » 

In toceid yeant a inilhber (4 nry large locomotives for heavy frdg^t scrviois 
have been oofiatrtictedi The numlW ai^ ajfvangement of drivers and the ade 
Icndingi difbsr widdsr'Irbtd those of the Cooper Ioadinj| e^atsm. It an Mtdb 
in ffona. Am. 80 ^, C. for May, 1032, Dr. t>. fe. Steh^an has iwoposed a 
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set of loadings which closely approximates the loading conditions produced by the 
heaviest locomotives now in service. These loadings* together with Cooper’s 
loading S3rstems, were recommended in the specifications published in Trans, 
Am, Soc. C, E. for Jan., 1923 

In the designs which follow, Cooper’s loadings will be used. 

3c. Impact. — ^To account for the dynamic effect of moving loads, 
which is generally known as impact, the stresses due to live load, considered as 
a static load, are increased by an arbitrary factor known as the impact coefficient. 
Articles [28], {206, 207} of the Specifications gives the impact coefficient recom- 



mended by the A. R. E, A. This impact coefficient is based on tests made by a 
committee of the A. R. E. A under the direction of Dean F. E. Turneaure of the 
University of Wisconsin. A complete record of these tests and the resulting 
conclusions are given in Bvll, 126 of the A. R. E. A. 

In the above mentioned bulletin it has been shown that the principal cause of 
^impact under locomotives is the effect of imbalanced rotating weights in the 
drivers. These weights are present in the form of counterweights used to bal-* 
ance the reciprocating parts of the locomotive mechanism* While the rotating 
and reciprocating parts of the locomotive are balanced, as far as the engine itself 
is concerned, it will be found that with respect to the track and its supports there 
are in existence unbalanced forces which may have considerable effect on a bridge 
when the locomotive is running at high speed. 

Figure 2 shows a locomotive driver with a counterweight at B, The path of 
the center of gravity of this wei^t during the forward motion of the locomotive 
is shown by the curve ABC, When the weight is at A or the centrifugal force 
due to the rotation of the wheel is directed downward, as shown. When the 
weight is at B, its centrifugal effect is directed upward. It is therefore evident 
that there is exerted on the structure an alternating upward and downward force 
tending to set the structure into vibration. When the period of vibration of the 
structure and the period of rotation of the moving wei^t are equal, the ampli- 
tude of vibration of the structure is cumulative and may cause large additional 
or impact stresses. 

The curve of Fig. 3 (a) shows the defiection curve of a atvacture due to adowly 
moving load. If the period of rotation of the moving )oad and the period of 
vibrittion of the truss are equal, cumulative vibrations are set up and the defleo- 
tidijli curve for the rapidly moving load becomes 8S shown by Fig* 3 0^)* The saw*^ 
toothed curve shows the effect of the alterpetiaiV upward and downward forces 
on the dcffieetion of the structure. As Aown in 1% 3 one-half ti&e amplitude 

cff the cumulative vibration the iiapact sSM. ^^ther causes of impact 

aieaho motioned in the A^R*E. A. buUe^ Thhcois^tide el^ 
of track: such at rail joints and ptcy bstweth wbastc and taiis, and eocnotrie 
wheeb and ddfective springs under ears tend to pm^uee a vibratoi^ el^t 
ontiiefaridsBS* 
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to rotating eounterwei^ts. In general it seems probable that their effect is no 
greater than those due to rotating counterweights. 

dd. Lateral Forces. — bridge truss is subjected to lateral loading 
due to wind pressure on the exposed surface of the truss and the train loading 
which it supports. Also, the side swing of the locomotive and train due to play 
between the wheels and rails, the side sway of the rolling stock due to action of 
the car and engine springs, and unbalanced forces in the locomotive all tend to 
exert lateral forces on the structure. 

To account for these lateral forces, the effect of wind pressure is taken as about 
30 lb. per sq. ft. of exposed surface, or as a uniform moving load. Articles [32] 
and [83], {209, 210} of the Specifications give the values recommended by the 



ri>) 

Fig 3 


A. R. E. The lateral loads due to forces set up by the rolling stock are gen- 
erally estimated as a percentage of the specified train load. The recommenda- 
tions of Art. [32] of the Specifications fix this load as 700 lb. per ft. 

3e. Other Loads. — In addition to the loads mentioned above, cen- 
trifugal forces, due to curved track and longitudinal forces due to sudden appli- 
cation of brakes, are also taken into consideration. The probable amount of 
these forces is given in Arts. [36], {208} and [37], {214} of the Specifications. 

4. Design of Steel Railway Bridges. — ^To illustrate the design methods in 
general use, the computations will be given in detail for the design of simple, 
short span bridges. These designs will include I-beam spans, plate girder spans, 
and riveted and i^n-connected truss spans. All designs will be governed by the 
requirements of the 1920 A. R. E. A. Specifications. However, in certain cases, 
where changes have been made in the Specifications, reference will be made to 
those articles of the 1941 Specifications which apply^ The designs might also be 
made in accordance with the provisions of the 1941 A. R. E. A. Specifications. 

6. l-Bedm Bridges. — ^Design an I-beam bridge of IS-ft. span center to center 
of bearings. Assume Cooper’s loading. A timber floor coxisisting of ties 
and guard rails will be used. The arrangement of I-beams shown in Fig. 4 (b) 
win be adopted. Four lines of beams are used, two under each rail. The beams 
are idaeed 1 ft. apart to facilitate fabrication. 

la. ]>€sign di Wooden Hoor.— iVom the Specifiootioni, the wooden ties axe 
to be designed for lin arie lood of 73,000 lb. (ilg. 3, Art. [iO], Speoifioations). A.worldng 
stress of 2rO(M lb. per sq. k. is to he used; the axle load is to be divided over three ties; and 
the impact plowaiioe k to be taken as lOO p«f oen t of the live load (Art. Bl4]» Speeifioatlons) , 
For the conditions shown in Fig* 4« toe stomeOt under eaeh rail, assnmt^ toe tie to act as a 
simple bemn betowim Is (4it^l^090><12Kl^) in*4b. The foctkl 

modulus xoipdred lor each tie is then « 37.| In.’ An 8-^ X Idn* tie, aeiinfon modu- 
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lus “ ~g" — g — « 85.8 in.,* is larger than neoeaeary^ but it it about the emaUeet tie 

which would be used in practice. To conform to the requiremente of Art. [ 34 ] of the Specid* 
cations, the ties will be placed 12 in. center to center, and to prevent bunching, a 6- X 6-ia. 
guard rail will be notched over the ties at their ends as shown in Fig. 4. 



Fio. 4 — General drawing 18-ft. I*beam span. Coopers' £-60 loading. 


6b. Design of I-Beama. — The dead weight of the bridge floor, subject to the 
conditions of Art. 19 of the Specifications, is as follows: 


Ties 

Guard rail 


(8)(8)(4 . 5)(1Q) 

( 12 ) 

(2)(6)(6) (4.5) 

( 12 ) 


Rails, etc. 


240 

27 

150 


417 lb. per ft. of bridge. 


The siie of I-beams is as yet unknown. It will be assumed thpt each beam weighs 100 lb. 
per ft. The total dead load is then + 4(100)] ■>> 409 lb. per ft. per raU. Maximum 

dead load moment « ■“ ()^)(4()9)(18)*(12) • 198,000 in.-lb. for each rail. 

The live load moment to be used in designing the beams is the absolute maximum 
moment due to the loads shown in the figure of the Specifications (Art. [30], {303)). 
Methods for the calculation of this moment are given ii^ the volume on ** Stresses id Framed 
Structures." It is there shown that the absolute maximum moment occurs Under wheel 3 
when the loads are placed as shown in Fig. 5. The moment under wheel 3 for each rail is 

M - - 160, OOO] (12) - 84160,000 in-Jb. 


From Art. [ 33 ], { 306 , 307 } of the Specifications, the impact ooeffi- 
dent is 


800 


aoo+S* 


0.99 


H^ce the impact moment is (0.99)(3,060,0d0) » 3,030,000 in.-lb. 
The total moment to be carried by the beams under each rail is then 


a (B a 


X)ta. 5. 


108,000 + 3,060,000 + S^^O.OOQ - 6,288,000 iii,4b. 


i 

The aHowiahle bending stress on exitreme fibers of rolled beams is 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 
<Ajrt. [ISlo (9611, Spedfisatioiis). Behos ^ modulne to eadi d to 

beams imder one rail is 
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I M (5) 

c "T * 16, OCX) 


196.2 inJ 


A 24-in. 100-lb. I-beam Haa a leotioti modnlua of 197.6 in«> The dead weight as aaemned ia 
therefore oorreot and no reviaion ia necessary. 

6e. Deilga of Lateral Bracing. — Figure 4 (c) shows the arrangement of the 
lateral bracing. To avoid interference between the ties and the lateralSi the top of the 
angles have been placed about 6 in. below the top of the I-beams. 

From Art. [ 82 ], ( 809 } of the Bpeclfioations, the lateral system is to be designed for a hori- 
aontal force of 700 lb. per ft. plus the wind effect on the exposed area of the structure. As 
shown in Fig. 4, the exposed area of the I-beam''span is about 3 sq. ft. per lin. ft. Hence, the 
lateral load due to wind is (L5)<3)(30) 135 lb. per ft. However, Art. [ 82 ] of the Speci- 

fications places a lower limit on the amotmt of wind pressure which may be used. Since 
the st^cture under consideration is shallow, it will be assumed that it has only a loaded 
chord and the wind load to be carried will be taken as 200 Ib^ per ft. Hence total hori- 
sontal load « 700 + 200 « 900 lb. per ft. 

As shown in Fig. 4, the lateral panels are 6 ft. long. Hence wind panel load « 
(900) (6) » 5,400 lb. For this loading, the stress in the end lateral diagon^lb'is 
\ (6* + 4*)^ 

(5,400) j »■ 9,750 lb. tension or compression. Also, stress in center lateral 

1 (6* -f 4*)* 

diagonal « ^(5,400) -g — 3,250 lb., tension or compression. 


The smallest angle which may be used in lateral bracing is a 3^- X 3- X angle 
(Art. [118], Specifications). This angle will be found to provide sufficient area for the 
stresses calculated above. Figure 4 shows the details of the lateral system and the 
diaphragms which act as separators for the main I-beams. 

6d. Design of Sole Plates. — The sole plates must be designed to transfer the 
maximum end reaction to the masonry. It will be assumed that the abutments are of coh- 
crete for which the allowable bearing pressure is 600 lb. per sq. in. (Art. [88], Specifications). 

The maximum end reaction for E-60 loading occurs when wheel 2 is placed at the end 


80,000 

of the span. End reaction — 18^^^ +8+13+18) ■■ 70,000 lb. Impact coeffi- 
cient » 0.99 per cent. Impact reaction «■ (0.99) (70,000) » 69,300 lb. As given above, 
dead load 409 lb. per ft. Hence dead load reaction » 04) (^8) 3,700 lb. Total 

reaction » 70,000 + 69,600 + 3,700 m 143,000 lb. Bearing area required on concrete 

143,000 

masonry under each pair of I-beams 238 sq. in. 

As shown in Fig. 4, a ?i-in, msoonry plate rests on the concrete. A 12- X 28-in. sole 
plate is fastened to the I-beams. This plate is made wide enough to provide room for the 
anchor bolts. Area provided in bearing « (12) (28) 836 sq. in. 

The thickness of the sole plate is determined by the bendmg stresses in the part of the 
plate overhanging the I-beams. This projection is 4^ in. Assuming the reaction as 

143,0(X) 

uniformly distributed over this plate, the load per square inch is g2)\28) ^ 

moment per inch of plate at the edge of the I-beam is (^) (426) (4.375)* 4,080 in.-lb. 

The thickness of {date required is gjbren by the formula t » ^ which M bending 

moment and / allo wable fiber stress. For / « 16,000 lb. per sq. in. (Art. [88], |80l|, 

Specifications), t m 1*24 In. Use a plate, as shown in Fig. 4* 

The anchor bolts are designed to take up the longitudinal force due to braking of the 
train. Fdr the bridge under consideration, this force is (0.20) (120,000) » 24,000 lb. (Art. 
[87], (214), Sperificationi). As (ffiown in Fig. 4, there are two. bolts at each end of each 
pair ^^X-b<Mun8. Assuming this force to be taken by the bolts at one end of the span, 
the area required, uiilifi the same Clearing value as lor rivets (Art. (88}, (201), Speolfica- 

tiofis), is «« 2*0 ecu itt. Two round bolts will be tOOd* at Wch' end 

beam* Afi details are as fdiown in Fig. 4 
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6. Deck Plate Girder Bridges. — ^The geaernJ prineipias at design for railway 
deck plate girder bridges will be illustrated by complete design of a 60*ft. 
span. Figure 22 shows a general drawing of the structure as designed. It will 
be assumed that the center of bearings are set back one foot from the end of the 
span. The effective span (Art, 

[11], Speciffcations) is then 58 ft. 

To conform to the requirements 
of Arts. [12] and [115] of the 
Specifications, the distance cen- 
ter to center of girders wiU be 
taken as 5 ft. 6 in. 

6a. Floors for Deck 
Plate Girders. — ^The floor system 
for a deck plate girder may be 
of the solid floor , or of the open 
floor type. Solid floors are used 
when ballasted tracks are laid 
over the bridge, and open: floors 
are used when the track is not 
ballasted on the bridge. 

Figure 6 shows two types of 
solid floors. The floor of Fig. 

6 (a) consists of bridge ties laid side by side to form a continuous sheet. Guard 
raiJb placed at the ends of the ties hold the ballast in place. The ties and guard 
rails are generally creosoted to prevent decay. Figure 6 (W shows a reinforced 
concrete floor system of the standard type adopted by the C. M. & St. P. Ry. 

Open floors generally consist of wooden ties spaced with openings not to 
exceed 4 in, (Art. [24] Specifications). Figure 7 shows the details of the open 
floor designed for the 60-ft. girder under consideration. 



Fio. 6. 




Design of Wooden Floor , — In designing 
wooden ties, the moment due to the wmght 
of the tie is so smaU oompared to the 
moment due to live load that the weight of 
the tie may be neglected. 

Wooden ties are to be designed to carry 
a load of 75,000 lb. on each rail distributed 
over three ties (Arts. fM], {100) and [50], 
{208 1 , Specifications) . The allowable fiber 
stress must not exceed 2,000 lb. per sq. in. 


For the conditions shown in Fig. 7, the maximum moment in the tie is (H) (75,000) (9) « 

2^(000 

225,000 in.-lb. Hence, section modulus reqtiired ^ 112.5 in.* An 8- X 10-in. 

( 8 ) ( 10 )* 

tie, placed with the 10-in. side vertical, furnishes a se 9 tion modulus ^ ^ — g — ^ 


133.3 in.* This tie will be used. 


The ties wiU be spaced 4 in. apart (Art. [ 24 ], Specifications). To prevent hunching, 
guard rails eonsisting of 0- X 84n. timbers will be fastened to the ends of the ties. These 
guard rails wlU be notched about 1 in. at each tie and they will be fastened to the ties by 
bolts ifiaood at each third ^ The ties will be fastened to the girder by hook holts. 


9b. OerigB vt Mkla Okdm for flwto OMar Theo- 

rttieeil CmdimHam. — In tbe th«o»y ei \mm H bfUl twen duiim Hint the 
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vaxiatioti of bending fiber stress across any section of a beam may be represented 
by the straight line AOB of fig. 8 (5). When the flanges of a plate girder, or other 
built-up beam, are narrow compared to the total depth of the girder, the resisting 
moment of the section may be determined on the assumption that the fiber stress 
is uniform across the flange section. The stress variation in the flanges is then as 
shown by ab and cd of Kg. 8 (6) and the stress variation across the web plate is as 
shown by AOB. Let/a » average uniform stress on flange area *= fiber stress at 



center of gravity of flange area; Fg - gross area of one flange; and hi »= distance 
between centers of gravity of flanges - effective depth of girder. The resisting 
moment of the flange stresses is then M/ - Fghifa. Assuming the fiber stress at 
the edges of the web plate equal to /a, the resisting moment of a web plate of depth 
h and thickness t is 

« HfahH 

Since the total resisting moment at any section is equal to the external bending 
moment, we have 

M » Af/ + « F Jhija, + fahH 

It may be assumed without appreciable error that the depth of web plate and the 
effective depth are equal, for this is practically the case in most girders. We may 
then write 

M ^ (Fg + H ih)hifa 

But th n area of web plate » Then 

M^iFg + HAJihifa ( 1 ) 

If fg ^ average stress on the groBs flange area, 

“ (f, + 

fVom eq. (2), it can be seen that oae'ebtth of the gpron treb area toM-y be ooe- 
ndeMd aa availaUe j^gs am. 

Cn Ito icnrer, or tkiaiob 8id« of the girdi^r, rivet hides must be deciaote$l firqiQ 
^ flattge area io aeeoont lor the rivets used in oonneotiiig the flange riernente. 
Al8o> rivet hohs must be dedneted from the web plate to aocouat for rivets in 
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stiffeners or web splioes. If K-in. rivets are used, 1-in. holes must be deducted 
for each rivet (Art. [78], Specifications). A row of vertical rivets spaced 4 in. 
apart in a web plate will then reduce the grosC section by one-quarter. The 
effective web area in eqs. (1) and (2) is then 

m « HA* 

For 3-in. spacing, this quantity becomes HA* and for 5-in. spacing, it becomes 

A*. It is usually assumed that 4-in. spacing is to be used. On the basis of 

this spacing, Art. [116], {4261 of the Specifications recommends that HA* be 
included as flange area. 

If F» « net flange area, and - allowable stress in tension on the net 
flange area, eqs. <^1) and (2) become 


M « (Fn + HA^)hifn 
and 

f ^ . -j tf 

The required net flange ar^ais then 


F 


n 


M 

fnhi 



3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Equation (5) is generally used for the design of the tension flange. The gross 
area of the compression flange is made the same as that of the tension flange. 
This will generally satisfy the requirements of Art. [48], {301) of the Specifica- 
tions and provide a section which is safe against sidewise column action. 

The method of design outlined above may be applied without appreciable 
error to girder sections in which the effective depth is not less than about 90 per 
cent of the total depth of the girder. Assuming a stress variation as shown in 
Fig. 8 (6), it can be shown that / ~ 1.11/*— that is, the extreme maximum fiber 
stress exceeds the average fiber stress by about 11 per cent For the girder 
section designed by the approximate method given in Art. 65, the effective depth 
is 95.5 per cent of the total depth and the extreme fiber stress will exceed the 
average value by about 5 per cent. This conclusion is checked by the compu- 
tations based on the moment of inertia method given on p. 303. 

When the effective depth is less than about 90 per cent of the total depth, and 
when unusual sections are used, the moment of inertia method should be used in 
the design. This procedure is recommended in Art. [116] of the Specifications. 

In designing a girder by the moment of inertia method, a trial section must be 
assumed, or it may be designed by the approximate method given above, 
assuming a stress variation as shown in Fig. 8 (5). The extreme fiber stress may 

Me 

then be determined by means of the formula / » -j-, in which / « extreme 

fiber stress; Af » moment at section; c » distance ^m extreme fiber to neutral 
axis, and I » moment of inertia of the section. 

The moment of inertia of the girder section should be calculated with respect 
to the neutral axis as determined by the gross section of the {girder. If the rivet 
holes on the tension side of the girder are taken into consideration in determihing 
the position of the neutral axis, it will be found that the neutral axis will ehimge 
position at each rivet line. However, thenet sections at rivets form only a sme^ 
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portion of the total length of the girder. Since the deflection and dietortion of 
the entire girder are properly functions of the gross area of the girder section, it is 
evident that the neutral axis and moment of inertia should be determined from 
the gross area as stated above. The fiber stress on the net flange area may then 
be determined from the fiber stress on the gross area by means of a correction. In 
making this correction, it is reasonable to assume that the fiber stresses on gross 
and net flange areas are inversely proportional to the available flange areas. If 
ft, » flange stress on net area, and f, « flange stress on gross area, we have 


F. + HA. . 
Fn + HA. 


( 6 ) 


The available gross and net flange areas are given in the denominators of eqs. 
(2) and (4). Figure 8 (c) shows the assumed fiber stress variation across the 
section. The line AOB shows the fiber stress variation on the gross section, and 
OC shows the effect of rivet holes in increasing the fiber stress on the tension side. 
It is assumed that the fiber stress on the tension side also follows a straight line 
law. 

Eamomical Depth , — ^The depth of plate girders, as designed in practice, varies 
from about one-eighth of the span length for short spans to about one-twelfth 
for long spans. In some cases local conditions, such as available headroom, may 
fix the depth of girder which must be used. If the designer is free to choose the 
depth of girder, it is possible to determine that depth of girder which will give a 
structure whose weight is a minimum. This depth is known as the economical 
depth. 

It can be shown^ that the formulas for least depth are as follows: 

When the moment of resistance of the web is neglected 



When one-eighth of the web area is assumed as available flange area 

4-l.lVf (8) 

In eqs. (7) and (8), M » total maximum moment; h » depth of girder; f » 
allowable fiber stress on gross flange area; and t » thickness of web plate. 

It will generally be found that a considerable variation in the depth given by 
eqs. (7) or (8) can be made without causing any great change in the total weight* 
A 20 per cent reduction in the value of h will cause a change of about 2 per cent 
in the weight of the girder. 

The depth whidb may be used for any girder is also subject to the requirements 
of Art. [120], {431} of the Specifications. This article specifies the unsupported 
depth of a web plate of a given thickness. On p. 300 is given the determination 
of the depth of a plate girdear subject to the above conditions* 

Maximum Momenta and Sh^a for Qdhft, Span, — ^The maximum moments 
and shears at various points on the span are calculated by the methods given in 
the volume on ^'Stresses in Framed Structures.’* For convexdence, valuea will be 

calculated for the pc^ts shown in Fig. 9. 

*■ 8* 

^8ee JoaiieoH* Bmr^ and TonNaatma, ** Modern Framed Struotures,*' Fait UX. 
pp. m to 1B6. 
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Dead Load Mommu and 8hoair9.^Tha wooden flxxKr deeiffned in Aii. 6o 
oonsists of X lO-in. ties 10 ft. long spaced 12 in. center to center and 6- X 8-in. guard rails. 
From Art, {16], (868 1 of the Speoificatione the weight of timber ie to be taken as 4^ 
ft. B.M. Also, the weight of track and fastenings is to be taken as 150 lb. per It. of track. 

CM o b c a e f 

4 

^s$*g1o c beanngb 

Fiq. 9 . 


Since the ties are spaced 12 in. on centers, their weight per foot of bridge is (8)(19{g)- 
(10) (4.5) «■ 300 lb. The weight of guard rails, per toot of bridge, is (2) (^g) (8) (4.5) » 
30 lb. Including track, the bridge floor weighs 300 + 36 + 150 * 486 lb. per ft. of bridge. 

The assumed weight of the girder for 11-60 loading, as given by eq. (3) of Art. 8a is to 
-* 1.1(12.51 + 100). Using I •• effective span *» 58 ft., we have to 1.1[(12.5)(58) + 
100] m 007.5 lb. per ft. of bridge. 

The total dead load for floor and girder is then 486 + 907.5 -> 1,393.5 lb. per ft. of 
bridge. We will use 1,400 l|p. per ft. of bridge, or 700 lb. per ft. per girder. Dead load 
moments and shears at the several points shown in Fig. 9 due to a load of 700 lb. per ft. per 
girder are given in Tables 1 and 2. 

Live Load Momenta end Sheara , — ^live load moments and shears due to £-60 
loading are given in Tables 1 and 2. Impact moments and shears are determined from the 
formula of Art. [as], itoai of the Speoifleations. For moment the loaded length for all 
points may be taken as equal to the span length center to center of bearings. For shear, 
the loaded length is variable, being equal to the distance from wheel 1 to the right end of 
span. For the end of span and for point o, the loaded length should be taken as the span 
length pf 58 ft. 


Table 1. — Dead, Live and Impact Moments 


Points 

End 

a 

\ 

h 

\ 

1 i 

c 

1 

d 

e 

/ 

Dead load moment . . 

0 

75.6 

154.2 

215.5 

259.0 

285.5 

. 294,5 

live load moment . . . 

0 

512.0 

1,000.0 

1,389.0 

1,652.0 

1,800.0 

1,834.0 

Impact moment 

0 

460.2 

899.0 

1,249.0 

1,484.0 

1,618.0 

1,649.0 

Total M. ft.-lb 

0 

1,047,8 

2,053.2 

2,853.5 

3,395.0 

3,703.5 

3,777.5 

Total M, in.-lb 

0 

12,573.6 

24,638.4 

34,242.0 

40,740.0 

44,442.0 

45,330,0 


Moments given in thousands of foot-pounds and inch-pounds. 


Table 2. — ^Dead, Live and Impact Shbabb 


Points 

End 

0 

h 

e 1 

d 

0 

/ 

Dead load altear. 



14,00 

IQ 

7.00 

3.50 

0 

live load Aear. . 



108.72 


72.09 

80.74 

40.73 

Impact shear. , . . 


114.48 

!m.07 

82.03 

67,19 

82.07 

88.94 

Total Aear 

292.00 

2fi9.82 

220.79 

188.34 

146.28 

111.21 

79.07 

All values i^ven tu tho\i 

iumds of pounds. 
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It is often possible to detect errors made in the calculation of moments and shears by 
plotting momeht and shear curves, as given on Fig. 13, These curves should be smooth 
regular curves. If any calculation errors have been made, they will generally cause sudden 
or unexpected breaks in the curves. When such breaks are noticed, it will generally be 
found on checking the calculations that an error has been made. 

Absolute Maximum Moment . — The absolute maximum moment occurs under 
wheel 13 when that whee^ is placed 0.13 ft. to the left of the span center. For E«60 loading, 
the absolute maximum moment in a 58>ft. beam is 1,835,040 ft.-lb. The impact moment is 
(0.809) (1,835,040) 1,650,000 ft.4b. It is sufficiently accurate to assume that the 

(lead load moment at this point is the same as at the span center. Hence total absolute 
maximum moment * 1,835,040 + 1,650,000 + 294,500 = 3,779,500 ft.-lb. « 45,354,000 
In.-lb. Note that this moment is but slightly larger than the center moment as given in 
Table 1. 

Design of Main Girders for a Span. Approximate Method. — It will be 
assumed that no restrictions due to local conditions are placed on the depth of 
the girders. The required depth will then be determined subject to the condi- 
tions stated on p. 298. 

Determination of Depth of Girder . — From Art. [88], { 801 1 of the Specifications 
the allowable shear on the gross web area is 10,000 lb. per sq. in. The total end shear, as 
given in Table 2, is 292,000 lb. Hence a web area of 29.2 sq. in. is required, 

For girders of this span, or Ke-bi* web plates are generally used. From Art. [120], 

1 481) of the Specifications, the maximum depth for a web plate of given thickness may be 
determined by solving the formula there given for D and adding the depth of fiange angles. 
Assuming O-in. flange angles, we have 

h « 400<* 4* 12 

in which h «* allowable depth of web plate, and t » thickness of web plate. For a f^-in. 
plate, h m (400) + 12 » 68.3 in., and for a Ke-ln- Plate, h - (400) (Ke)* + 
12 88.6 in. Therefore a ^^-in. pls^ of maximum depth will furnish a gross area of 

(68.3) (%) * 25.6 sq. in. and a J^e-in.%late will furnish (88.6) (Jfe) * 38.8 sq. in. Since 
the ^-in. plate does not furnish the required area, it will be necessary to use a e-in. plate. 

The depth required for least weight may be determined from eq. (8) Art. 65. In 
substituting in eq. (8) an assumed value of / must be used. It will generally be found that 
the reduction in flange section due to rivets amounts to about one-eighth of the gross area. 
Hence / in eq. (8) may be taken as seven-eighths of the fiber stress on net area >■ 
(H) (16,000) - 14,000 lb. per sq. in. With M - 45,354,000 in.-lb., and f - Ke in*, as 
determined above, we have 



If this depth be reduced 20 per cent, as suggested on p. 208, we find that a depth 
of (0.8) (94^6) ■> 75.8 in. may be used. 

A 76- X Ke-ln. web plate will be used and the flange anidcs will be placed 76H in. back 
to back (Art. (288]» Specifications). The web area furnished by this section is (K6)(76) 
» 33.25 sq. in. 

Design of Flange Sedtion. — ^The requirements of the Specifications governing 
the design of flange sections are given ki Arts. [116 to IlOh {486, 427) . Figure 10 shows 
forms of flanges in common use. The form i^own in Fig. 10 (a) is simple and readily 
fabricated. When 6-in. angles are used, the cover plates are made 14 in. wide; for 8-in. 
angles, 184n. cover {dates are used. The diviidon of afea between angles and plates is left 
targdly to the |udgment of the designer. ArUde [117] of the Spechlcations recomihends that 
t^ak^ltesfoim as large a part of the area as practicable. An etxandnation of actual designs 
shows that in some cases as much as two-tldrds of the area is fumiiihed by &e plates and 
oiMMhlfd by ika atnidss* Some deaignm provide hall of ^ required area by means of 
aai^ and the balance by cover plates. 
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Additional area is aometimes provided by means of side plates, as shown in Fig. 106. 
Article [117]« {4S7} of the Specifications recommends that this arrangement be used only 
when the use of thf form of Pig. 10 (o) would require the use of angles over 1 in. thick. An 
objection to the use of the form of Pig. 10 (5) is that a deep flange results, for which it is 
not reasonable to assume a fiber stress variation of the nature shown in Fig. 8 (6). 

In some cases it is desirable to have a top flange in which the top surface has the same 
elevation throughout. Figures 10 (c) and (d) show forms of flanges of this type. 



The design of girder flanges is a cut and try process, for the flange stress, which deter- 
mines the area required, is not’kniown until the true section and effective depth of the girder 
have been determined. In any "case the true section may be determined in the following 
manner: Assume that the effective depth of the girder (distance between centers of gravity 
of upper and lower flanges) is equal to the distance back to back of flange angles. Deter- 
mine the flange area required on this assumption. Make up a section which will furnish 
the required area. Determine the center of gravity of this section and calculate the 
resulting effective depth of the girder. Re-calculate the flange stress, using this effective 
depth, and determine the required flange area. Repeat the process until the assumed and 
required areas agree as closely as the choice of sections will permit. 

Applying this process to the 60-ft. span under consideration, we note from p. 300 that 
the absolute maximum moment is 45,354,000 in.-lb., and from p. 300, the angles are placed 
76.5 in. apart in the adopted section. Hence, net flange area required (Art. [ 36 ], | 801 |, 
Specifications fn * 16,000 lb. per sq. in.), as calculated from eq. (5) p. 207 with Av 
(K6)(76) - 33.25 (area He X 76-in. web plate), is 

Note that the total flange area (web, angles, and plates included) is 37.00 sq. in., and that 
4.16 sq. in. of this area is furni.shed by the web and the balance, 32.84 sq. in., is to be 
furnished by angles and plates. 











The trial section shown in Fig. 11 will be assumed. Assuming rivets, the else 

generally used in bridge work, the diameter of rivet htdes must be taken as 1 in, (Art. (76], 
Speoifioations). The grosa and net areas of the section of Pig. 11 is then as given In the 
following table: Two rivet holes will be taken from each {date and two from each apglei 
as rimwn In Pig, 11. 
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Item 

Gross area 

Rivet holes 

Net area 

28. 6X6XiH< 

15.56 

2.75 

12.81 

8 Cover plates, 14 X 

23 63 

3.38 

20.25 


39.19 

6.13 

33.06 

HWeba«» - (H)(K«)(76) - 



4.16 

Total available flange area 



87.22 


All values in square inches. 


As shown by the above table, the net area furnished by angles and plates is 33.06 sq. in., 
and the total availaUe flange area is 37.22 sq. in. 

To locate the center of gravity of the flange section of Fig. 11, take moments about any 
axis, using the areas of plates and angles as forces and the known distanoeafrom the given 
axis to the center of gravity of these areas as lever arms. On dividing this moment by the 
total area of the section, the result will be the distance from the given axis te the center 
of gravity of the entire section. Let the assumed axis be taken at the backs of the angles, 
as shown by x-x of Fig. 11. Using oros$ areas and lever arms as indicated on Fig. 11, 
assuming that the moment of areas below the axis is positive, we have 

X - (lg»g6)(L75) - (23.63) (0.84 5) . q 
39.19 


As shown on Fig. 11, the center of gravity of the section is located 0.18 in. below the backs 
of the angles. 

Assuming that the top and bottom flange sections are alike, which is the usual case, the 
true effective depth of the girder is 76.5 (2) (0.18) 76.14 in. Again applying eq. (5) 

the area required is 

- \7€m&) - (i) ^ ^ 


Since the trial section provides practically the exact area required, it will be adopted, pro- 
vided it answers certain requirements of the Specifications. These requirements are as 
follows: Article [ 38 ], ( 301 } states that the horisontal shear in flange angles of girders shall 
not exceed 4,000 lb. per sq. in. Article [ 43 ], ( 301 ) states that the stress per square inch on 

compression flanges of girders shall not exceed 16,000 -- 160^, in which I » the length of 

the unsupi^orted flange between lateral connections, and h » the flange width. 

The unsupported flange length, which is to be taken m the lateral truss panel length, is 
not known at this time. Ftom subsequent calculations given in Art. 0 / it is shown on 
Fig. 17 that this pandi length is 7.1 ft. With I 7.1 ft., and 5 14 in., the width of cover 
plate shown in Mg. 11, the allowable fiber stress is found to be 


1#.000 - aW) - 16.100 lb. pw tq. in. 

Momeq, <2)« p* 296, the fiber stress on the compression fl ange is 


/, - 


‘ 89.19 +(|)(«8.a6) ]r6.X4 


Hiemdsiing fiber stress is therefore less than the Sllowable a|(d the requhements of Art. 
(4iL {lil| of the ^dfioa^oiM are Sa'^ified« 
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7be horiflontal ihetting streps in the legs of the flatoge angles will now be investigated* 
This shearing strees may be determined from eq. (4) p. 307. !From this equation it is evi* 
dent that the honsontal shearmg stress is a maximum where the external shear is a 
maximum* which is at the end of the girder. From Table 2, p. 299, this shear is 292*000 lb. 
Also* it can be seen that the sheanng stress in the ani^ is a maximum at the location pi the 
inside row of rivets (Fig. 22). The term Pm of eq. (4) may therefore be taken as the total 
area of the ans^. For the compression flange* assuming the section at the end of the girder 
to consist of two angles and one cover plate* we have from eq. (4) 


f 


292,000 23.43 


2,840 lb. per sq. in. 


For the tension flange* assumed as consisting of two aisles. 


292,000 _ (12.31) 

riTT g air y iig) “ 


(78.68) (2) (ij) 


In these calculations* the elA^ve depth h » 73.66 is determined for the flange section 
assumed above* and b is taken as (2) (^He) hi*» the thickness of two angles. Since the 
values calculated above are well within the allowable 
value of 4,000 lb. par sq. in., the assumed section 
amply provides for horisontal shear. 

The girder section shown in Fig. 12 answers all 
requirements of the Specifications and will be adopted 
as fiinal. Figure 22 shows the adopted section. 

It is not always possible to obtain as close agree- 
ment between areas required and provided as that 
obtained in the above computations. Some designers 
require the agreement between provided and required 
areas to be such that the resisting moment of the area 
provided (see calculations for cover plate cut-off given 
in Art. 6c* p. 304) shall not exceed the maximum 
bending moment by more than 1 per cent. When 
the difference between required and provided areas is 
small, the desired agreement may be obtained by varying the thickness of the angles, <Mr the 
thickness of all or a part of the cover plates. It is sometimes possible to secure the desired 
agreement by a slight change in the distance back to back of the flange angles. 

Design of Oirder by the Moment of Inertia Method . — ^In designing a girder by 
the moment of inertia method, a trial tseotion must be assumed md tJie extreme 

Me 

fiber stresses calculated from the formula/ -y** The correction for rivet holes 
on the toision side of the section has been discussed on p. 296 of Art. 66. 

Assume first a section of the dimensions designed in Art. 66. Figure 12 shows the 
assumed section. The neutral axis is taken at fhe center pf the Web plate* lor reasons given 
on p. 297. 

The calculations lor moment of inertia of the section are given in the table below. In 
ealeulatUigthemomentofinertiaof the several areas, the formula Jr « Hh An* is used, in 
which! » moment of inertia of any area about the neutral axis of the entire section; !• » 
moment of inertia of any area about its own gravity ariS; A ^ arstaofany plate or angle; 
ends «»dhaancelromcenterofgrarityofanyaxeaAiothe)Oeutrris«isoft2iSaatlmseo- 
tioa. Grossaieasaretobeiisid* All ditbenslons sara shown on Flg)> 12.^ thatssiaMtttol 
ifiSfft l iir of the webi^ftlf m aybe wUiiAjg 




^ -\ 




. 1 . 




f- 4- 

sASmSWm i 


Fro. 12. 
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Momxkt of Inxbtu. of Qirdxb SionoN 



Web plate 76 X K« io 

4 li 6 X 6 X»H 6 81.12 

2 (3 Plates, 14 X Ht) 47.26 


Total I. 


Me 

From the general equation / » -j-, ^e have 

. (45,364,000) (39.94) 

* “ 129,920 


» 13,950 lb, per sq. in. 


To determine the extreme fiber stress on the net section, use eq. (6), p. 298. From 
the values given in the table on p. 302, Fn + “ 37.22 and Fg + * 39.19 4 - 

5.64 » 44.73. Then 

, (44.73) (13,950) 

fn « 22 ) “ 16,780 lb. per sq. m. 


The extreme fiber stress on the tension side of the girder therefore exceeds the allowable 
value of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. by about 4.9 per cent. 

The extreme fiber stress may be reduced by increasing the flange area. It will be found 
that a given area added to the cover plates will cause a greater reduction in fiber stress than 
will be obtained by adding the same area to the angles. A modified section consisting 
of two 6- X 6- X ^ angles and three 16- X cover plates was assumed. Repeat- 

ing the above calculations for the modified section, it was found that the extreme fiber 
stress on the net section is 15,200 lb. per sq. in. This is less than the allowable and the 
modified section is therefore satisfactory. 


6c. Length of Cover Plates. — The girder section designed in Art. 
is required only for a short distance near the point of maximum moment. As 
shown is^ Fig. 13, the moment curve resembles a parabola. Near the ends of the 
girder, the moments are smaller than those near the center. It is therefore possi- 
ble to use a smaller section near the ends of the girder. This reduction in girder 
section may be secured by cutting off the cover plates one by one, until only the 
web plate and an^es remain at the end of the girder. 

To deterimne where the several cover plates may be cut off, the moment of 
resistance of the section must be determined for the web plate and angles alone, 
and also for the web plate and angles in combination with one, two aiid three 
cover plates. These several moments of resistance may then be plotted on the 
moment diagram, using the same scale as for plotting the moment diagram. 
The intersection of the lines indicating the several moments of resistance and 
the moment curve will show where the plates may be cut off. 

l%e moment of resistance of the web plate and an^es in combination with the 
cover i^tes may be determined from eq. (3), p. 207. This equation is as follows: 

Mm “ (Fn + H>^n)hlfn 

in ivfaich Mm monrnnt remstanoe of section; area of flwges, coin- 

posed of the anises and one or more idates; » gross web area; h w ^ective 
(leplb of glidorfcir^tto given Aan|^ section; and /» ^ i&owabie fiber iitrese on net 
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section » 16,000 Ib. per sq.in. The effective depth required in these calculations 
is determined by the method used on p. 302 for the section shown in Fig. 11. 

Two Anglos and Three Cover Plates. — From p. S02 the total net area (two axMdeg, three 
plates and one-eighth web) is 87.22 sq. in. The effective depth of girder is 76.14 in. (p. 802). 
Then from eq. (3) 

Mn « (87.22) (76.14) (16,000) « 46,366,000 in.-lb. 

Two Angles and Two Cover Plates. — The center of gravity of this section is located 0.68 
in. inside the backs of the angles. Hence, effective depth ■» 76.6 — (2) (0.68) * 76.34 in. 
Netareaof al4- X Ke-in. plate » (14 - 2)^6 * 6.76 sq.in. Hence net area two angles 
and two cover plates (one-eighth web included) ■■ 37 .22 — 6 76 «* 30.47 sq. in. From eq. (3) 
Mb - (30.47) (76.34) (16.000) « 36,700,000 in.-lb. 

Two Angles and One Cover Plate. — The center of gr^ity of this section is located 1.07 
in. inside the backs of the angles. Effective depth - 76.5 - (2) (1.07) « 74.36 in. Net 
area two angles and one cover plate (one-eighth web included) ■» 37.22 — (2) (6.75) 
23.72 sq. in. From eq. (3) 

Ms “ (23.72) (74.36) (16,000) - 38,300,000 m.-lb. 

Two Angles. — Net area two angles - 12.81 sq. in. Including one-eighth web area (4.16 
sq. in.), the available net flange area » 16.97 sq. in. The center of gravity of the angle 
section is located 1.75 in. from the back of the angle. Effective depth of girder « 76.5 
- (2) (1.75) « 73.0 in. From eq. (3) 

• Mb « (16.97) (73) (16,000) « 19,820,000 in.-lb. 

The several moments of resistance as plotted to scale in Pig. 13 are repre- 
sented by the horizontal lines 1-1, 2-2, 3-3 and 4-4. At point 2, where the line 



2-2 iatetBeots the moment curve, the available flange area provided by the ang)e§ 
cover plates is sufficient to provide for the moment to the left of p(nnt2* 
Hence the top cover plate may be cut at poir^t 2| at a distaiiee 13»4 ft*lroin 
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the oenteir dt tib« spm. This distance is determined by scale from !Elg. 19. In 
the same maxmeri two plates may be out off 18.3 ft. from the girder center, and 
from the end of the girder to a point 22.2 ft. from the girder center, the'angles 
alone (plus one-eighth web area) will provide for the bending moment. 

The length of cover plates is sometimes determined on the assumption that 
the bending moment curve is a true parabola. Formulas based on this assump*- 

tion and illustrative problems which explain 
the application of the formulas are given in 

4 ^ d volume on ‘‘Structural Members and 

-X Connections.” 

j ! j 6J. Bivet Spacing in Flanges. — 

' y ^ The design of riveting between the flanges 

' I 9 f and the web, and between the elements of the 

9 ^^ I flanges, is governed by Arts. [121] and [38], 

, v' fy {801) of the vSpeeificaUonp, Article [38] 

I states that the allowable shearing and bear- 

1 I j I ing values for rivets are respectively 12,000 

^ ==j" ^ €=!lli=a and 24,000 lb. per sq. in. Article [121] states 

6 }« that the riveting between flange and web 

(t>) must be designed to carry the horizontal 

1^* shear at any point combined with any load 

applied directly to the flange. Such loads 
are to be assumed as distributed over 3 ft. of flange. 

The horizontal shear at any point in the flange may be determined from the 
Vm 

common formula v « In this equation, v = intensity of horizontal shear on 

any plane; Y « total shear on a vertical section of the girder; m » statical mom- 
ent of area outside the shear plane with respect to the neutral axis of the girder 
section; I » moment of inertia of girder section; and b « width of shear plane. 

The horizontal shear may also be determined by the following approximate 
method. Let o-a and 6-5 of Fig. 14 represent two sections of a girder at a dis- 
tance dx apart. Let Si and S 2 represent the total flange stresses on these sections. 
The change in flange stress between the two sections is iSi — If ilf 1 and M 2 = 

moments at sections o-a and 6-6 respectively, Si — St ^ ■ When the 

sections are taken close together. Mi — dM » increment of moment across 

1 dikf 

section. If dS * increment of stress per unit of length, we have * 

But from the theory of beams, ^ « F « shear on vertical section. Hence 

V 

Id ^ 


Fig. 14. 


common formula 


Hence 


In deriving eq. (1) it is assumed that all the moment is taken by the flanges. If 
a portion of the web area be considered as available flange area, dS will be pro- 
portionally reduced, and we have for the compression flange 

V Fs 

ik utikbl'.aad ii). have tl^ values m deSaad oa pt. 296, 
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The horizontid shear per unit of length cm any plane sr-x at Fig. 14 (h) k eqnal 
to the propcHtional part of d8 which acts above x-x. UF,^ gross wea flange 
section and F, » gross area above x-«, 


horizontal shear on x-x 


V, 



VF, 

hF, 


F, 



A. 


( 3 ) 


The intensity of horizontal shear on x-x, which will be called is equal to the 
shear given by eq. (3) divided by the area on section x-x. If b = width of flange 




section at x-x (web plate not included), the area per unit of length of girder on 
this section is b. Hence 

V F, F, 

These values axe given for the compression flange. For the tension flange 
Fn and should be substituted in eqs. (3) and (4) in place of Fg and 
Rivet Spacing between Flange Angles and Web ^laie . — ^The rivets connecting 
the flange angles to the web, as shown in Fig. 15 (a), must transfer from flange to 
web, the total difference in flange stress between sections o-a and 5-5. Hence 
in eq* (3), F» » Fg, If p ^ distance between rivets in the compression flange, 
the total horizontal shear over the distance p must not exceed the value of a rivet. 
Let r * value of one rivet. ThiMi pVh ■“ »*, from which 

^^F, + |a. (jj 

p-y—p, 

Equatira (6) gives the rivet jutch for tire corajHession flange. For the 
tendon fluige, F, and HA. are to be repboed by F« aad HA .logMetivdjKr 
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When the ties rest directly on the top flange angles, as shown in Fig« 15(6), 
the riyets must transfer to the web these vertical loads in addition to the hori- 
suntal shear in the flanges. Let w =* load per inch on top flange due to vertical 
loads. If p * rivet pitch, the vertical load to be carried by a rivet is pw. As 
before, the horizontal load carried by a rivet is If r = value of a rivet, the 
resultant of the horizontal and vertical forces on the rivet must not exceed r. 
Hence 

r = [(pF*)* + (pw)*]^ 

from which 


r 



Equation (6) gives the rivet pitch for the top or compression flange, lor a 
tension flange, substitute F» and in place of Fg and 

When the top and bottom flange of a girder are made alike, as in the 60-ft. 
girder under consideration, it is usual to make the rivet spacing alike for the two 
flanges. In deck plate girders, it will be found that the presence of vertical 
loads on the top flange calls for a closer spacing of rivets in the top flange than is 
required for the bottom flange, where only horizontal forces exist. In through 
plate girders, where neither flange carries vertical loads, it will generally be found 
that the lower, or tension flange, requires the closer spacing. The closer spacing 
is generally adopted for both flanges, in order to facilitate fabrication in the 
bridge shop. 

The rivet spacing between the flanges and web of a plate girder may be deter- 
mined with sufficient accuracy for all ordinary cases by calculating the spacing 
required at the end, the center, and one or more intermediate points. A smooth 
curve drawn through the plotted values of these required spacings will give to the 
detailer all the necessary information. 

If a very accurate rivet spacing curve is desired, the rivet spacing may be 
calculated at frequent intervalil, say every 5 ft. The required shears may 
be taken from a table similar to Table 2, p. 299. Calculations should also be 
made at each point where the flange section changes, as for example, at the end 
of each cover plate. A rivet spacing curve of this nature is shown in Fig. 13. 
The sudden breaks in this curve are due to changes in the flange section at the 
ends of the cover plates. While this procedure is theoretically correct, it is 
hardly warranted by the actual conditions encountered in practice, for in general, 
changes in rivet spacing are made al intervals of a quarter of an inch as a mini- 
mum. The rivet spacing curve should be plotted with sufficient accuracy to 
give this information. 

All data required for the calculation of rivet spacing for the Oft-it. girder under oonsider- 
adon are given in Table 3. Variations in flange section are as shown in Fig. 13. From Art. 
[H9] of the Speciflcations, one cover plate on the top flange shall extend the lull length of 
the girder. Therefore only the lower flaflge cover plate next to the angles will be out off 
at point m of Fig. 13. In determining the effective depth of the girder (h in ilhe rivet 
ing formulas) this must be kept in mind. The effective depths given in Table 3 are tikm 
from ihe calculations given on p. < 
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T^lb 3.— TabijB or Rivur Pitch Tor Flanoh 


Point (see 
Kg. 13) 

Distance 
from 
support 
in feet 

Shear in 
thousands 
of pounds 

Effective 
depth in 
inches 

Gross j 

flange 

area, 

P. 

Gross 
flange 
area plus 
H web 

Eg ^ HAv, 

Compres- 
sion flange 
rivet 
pitch 

End 

0.0 

292.0 

73.68 

1 

15.56 

21.10 

2.72 

a 

4.0 

259.3 

73.68 

15.56 

21.10 

2.97 

m 

6.8 

238.0 

73.68 

15.66 

21.10 

3.15 

m 

6.8 

238.0 

74.36 

23.43 

28.97 

2.97 

h 

9.0 

220.8 

74.36 

23.43 

28.97 

3.12 

n 

10.7 

208.0 

74.36 

23 43 

28.97 

3.26 

n 

10.7 

206.0 

75.34 

31.31 

36.85 

3.18 

c 

14.0 

183 2 


31.31 

36.85 

3.44 

0 

15.6 

170 0 

75 34 1 

1 31.31 1 

, 36.85 

3.59 

0 

16.6 

170.0 

76.14 1 

1 39.19 

44.73 

3.56 

d 

10.0 

146.3 

76 14 

39.19 

44.73 

3.86 

e 

24.0 

111.9 

76.14 

39.19 

44.73 

4.34 

f 

29.0 

79.7 

76 14 

39.19 

44.73 

4.79 


The required rivet spacing for the lower flange is given by eq. (5) p. 307, using net flange 
area and ^bis form the necessary equation is 


P 


rh 

V 


~Tn 


The rivets between the web and flange are ^-in. rivets in bearing on a Kd'bi. plate. For 
the allowable bearing value given in Art. [SB], {801) of the Specifications, r » 9,190 lb. per 
rivet. At the end of the girder, the other terms have the following values. The effective 
depth (two angles and one cover plate on top flange, two angles on lower flange, see Fig. 22) 
is A - 76.6 - (1.76 + 1.07) « 73.68 in. V » end shear « 292,000 lb. (see Table 2, p. 
299). Fn ^ 12.81 and Fn + H^w * 16.96 (see p. 302). 

Hence 


(9,190) (7S.6S) /16.96\ 
(292.000) V12.81/ 


3.07 in. 


The rivet spacing in the top flange is given by eq. (6), p. 308, which is 


P 


r 



In this equation V, h and r have the values given above. From p, 302, « 15.66 and Ff 

4* H 16.56 4- (M)(K6)(76) 21.10. The terlto w, which is the load per inch 

due to vertical loads (Art. [ISlj, Specifications) is due to a wheel load of 60,000 lb, (plus 
impact at 100 per cent) and the weii^t of the bridge floor, which is 486 lb. per ft. of girder 

60,000 486 

(see Art. 66). Hence, for ea<ffji girder, w * + W(i2) ** per in. On sub- 

stituting these values in the above equation, 
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On eompariof tlie ciUoulatecl values of top and bottom obord rivet sparing, as irivea above, 
it was found that the top chord value was the smaller. This same relation will be found 
to be true at all prints, 'therefore, only the data for the top fla^e rivet spari^ are given 
in Table 3 and ^e rivet spacing curve for the top flange only is shown in Fig. 13. The 
VII lues recommended for adoption are riiown beneath the curve. Note that they vary at 
intervals. For the adopted rivet sparing, see Fig. 22. 


Rivet Spacing in Cover Plates . — ^The spacing of the rivets in the cover plates may 
be determined by dividing the value of a rivet by the horizontal shear existing 
between adjacent plates. Equation (3), p. 307 gives the value of the horizontal 
shear. If r « rivet value, we have for the compression flange, 


For a tension flange, 


V 


V 




P 


rA^- + 5^- 

V F. 


Cl) 


( 8 ) 


In these equations Fm - area of plates outside the shear plane in question. Net 
areas are to be used for tension flange plates and gross areas for compression flange 
plates. 'Ail other values are as given above. 

It will be found that the minimum rivet spacing in the cover plate is required at the end 
of the tension flange plate which ends at point n of Fig. 13. From Table 3, we find that for 
the girder section to the right of n, the properties of the section are as follows* Fa + HAw ^ 
36.46 sq. in., h » 75.34 in., and V » 208,000 lb. At this point there are two cover plates, 
whose net area » F« «> (2) (14 - 2)(^e) ** 13.5 sq. in. The rivets connecting these 
plates are in single shear. Hence r » 7,220 lb. per rivet. From eq. (8) 


P 


( 7,220) (75.34) (30.46) 
(208,000) (13 6) 


- 5.90 in. 


This sparing is for rivets in a single line. At points m and c, the required sparing was found 
to be 7.02 and 5.96 in. respectively. On Fig. 22, two lines of rivets are shown in place. 
Hence the spf^oing for each line is twice the calculated value, or 1 1 80 in. at point n. From 
Art. [iO], {412} of the Specifications, the maximum allowable sparing of ^4n. rivets is 
6 in. As the sparing calculated above is in excess of the allowable, the rivets in cover 
plates will be spaced not to exceed 6 in. Figure 22 shows the adopted arrangement. 
Note that the maximum allowable sparing is used except at lateral plates, where the 
sparing is reduced in order to cut down the sbe of these plates. 

To conform to the requirements of Art. [lit], {417} of the Bperifications, the cover plates 
are extended 18 in. beyond the theoretic^ out-ofl point. Thb is done to equalbe Stresses 
in the flange elements before the cover plate be^ns to take stress. The rivets in this 
additioual length of cover plate are genendly spaced somewhat closer than at other points 
in order to bind the fliange elements firmly together and also to assist in the equalisation of 
stress between the flange elements. 


Se, Bedgn ot Stiftmors. — ^The design of the end stiffener angles in 
a idate girder ie governed by Art. [IM] of the SpecificationB. Figure 16 shows 
typical of end stiffeners. The arrangements shown in Rgs,^!^ (a) 

wM 1^) weeure a narrow member which distributes the reaction evei^ to ^ 
riioe. A wider arrangement such as shown in I^g, 16 (c) requires a wiito Am or 
healing ptote. It is probabte that the distrihulion of the melton to the ritoe ia 
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not as oven as in the case of Figs. 16 (a) and (b). In Fig. 16 (d) a pair of angles 
at title center of ifae shoe serves to secure a more even distribution of the load to 
the shoe. 

In designing end stiffener angles, Art. [124] of the Specifications states that the 
bearing between the stiffener and the lower flange angle shall be taken by the 
outstanding leg of the stiffener angle, which shall be made as wide as possible. 
The bearing between the stiffener angle and the flange angle is to be taken at 
24,000 lb- per sq. in. (Art. [38], {8011, Specifications). 





Fm. 16 






For the 60-ft. girder under consideration, the flange angles are 6 in. wide and in. 
thick The stiffener angles may then be composed of 5* X 3l^-in. angles with the6«in. teg 
outstanding. From Table 2, p. 299, the end reaction is 292.000 lb. Hence the bearing 
292 000 

area required is - yi 12.17 sq. in. Assuming four angles, as shown in Fig. 22, the 

thickness required for each angle, assuming the width of bearing to be 5 in. per angle, is 
0.608, or in. Hence four 6- X 3j^- X %-in. angles will be used as end 

(4) (5; 

stiffeners, arranged as shown in Fig. 22. 

The rivets connecting the end stiffeners to the web must transfer the shear from the web 
to the angles. From Table 2. p. 299 the end reaction is 292,000 lb The connecting rivets, 
which are in beaiiiig on the web, have a value of 9,190 Ib. per rivet. Hence the 

092 00(1 

number required is 32. Figure 22 shows the required number in place. 

9, IpU 

In order to facilitate fabrication, it is desirable that the same vertical spacing of rivets 
be used in end and intermediate stiffeners. Hence the spacing of rivets in vertical Unee 
must be such that or I2\i per cent of the web area is available as flange area. For the 
case under consideration, it was found pacing was necessary. For this spacing, 

the web area available for moment is (g) *" 0-1296 —say 13 per cent. 

The design of intermediate stiffeners Is governed by Arts. [IM to im* {433} of ik» 
Spedflcations. From Art, [138], {433}, it can be seen that such stiffeners wUl be required, 
for the distance between flaxqEe snides exceeds fifty times the web thickness. The width of 
the outstanding leg, as required by Art. [133] of the Specifications, must be not lets than 
78 fi 

+ 2 «• 4.66 im This requires alMn. leg. Two 6^ X 3^* X ^-in, amdes wifi be used 

placed with the dH^^in. legs against the web plate, as 8ho4m in Fig. 22. As ihown in Fig. 22, 
the intermediate stiffener snidte are crimped around the flange anides egeept wWe the cross 
frames are connected to ^e anides. Practice differs in regard to crimping intermediate 
stiffeners. Bom^^designers prefer to keep the amdes straight, using fills behind ^ anglel^ 

of the Spedfleatiioiis, For a plate, ibis formula may be wi^ten 


4 m (xpiooo s) 
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tiiSexm i|>aoitlg 9 caloolatcd for the shears gives in Table 2 are as follow?: 


Pdl# 

Bud 

a 

b 

1 

c 

1 

d 

e 

/ 

Value of iS 

8,770.0 

7,790.0 

6,640.0 

5,510.0 

4,400.0 

3,360.0 

2,310.0 

(12,000-5) 

8,230.0 

4,210.0 

5,360.0 

6,490.0 

7,600 0 

8,640.0 

9,690.0 

d 

35.2 

• 

46.0 

58 5 

70.9 

83.0 

94.3 

106.0 


Since ’^he spacings gives in this table for points d, e, and /exceed the limits stated in (a) and 
(b) of Art. [ 116 ], { 488 } of the Specifications, the calculated spacing for these points can not 
be used. 

Before deciding upon the spacing of stiffeners to be adopted, it will be best to arrange the 
framing of the lateral system. As shown in Fig. 22, the stiffeners serve as a means of con- 
necting the cross frames to the main girders. Therefore, the adopted stiffener spacing will 
be devcrmined with regard to the requirements of the lateral bracing and cross frames, as 
•'cated in the fjUoving articles. 

6/. Uesigii of Lateral Bradug. — The design of lateral bracing for 
deck plate girde^- xS governed by Arts. [106 to 113], {434 to 438) of the Specifica* 
tions. In geixw-^l, lateral bracing for deck girder bridges is ma(#e of the single 
Warren type. This system of bracing has certain disadvantages due to the 
secondary stresses induced by the deformation of the girder flanges and the 
laterals. These deformations cause lateral deflection of the flanges which are in 
opposite directions at adjacent panel points. The resulting bending stresses 
cause secondary stresses in the flanges which are likely to exceed the amount 
allowable under Art. [47] of the Specifications. Secondary stresses of the nature 
mentioned above may be almost entirely eliminated by the use of a double Warren 
system with transverse members at each panel point. 

Figure 22 shows the lateral bracing adopted for the girder under consideration. The 
double Warren system recommended above is used. To conform to the requirements of 
Art. [ 107 ] of the Specifications, a top and a bottom lateral system must be provided, since 
the girder is over 50 ft. long. Some specifications do not require the use of a bottom lateral 
system in spans up to 70 ft. in length. 

The layout of the lateral system shown in Fig. 22 was adopted because this arrangement 
provides diagonal members whose angle with the direction of lateral forces is approxi- 
mately 45 deg. This can be shown to be the proper angle for maximum economy in use of 
material. Also, an even number of panels permits placing cross frames at every other 
panel. The distance between cross frames as provided is a little over 14 ft., which is within 
the limiting distance recommended in Art. [ 113 ] of the Specifications. 

The lateral system must be designed for the loadings given in Art. [ 83 ], { 309 } of the 
Specifications. It will be found that the required loading is 200 + 700 » 900 lb. per ft. 
lor the top laterals and 150 lb. per ft. for the lower la^rals. From Fig. 22 the lateral sys- 
tem panel length is about 7.1 ft. Hence the top lateral panel load is (7.1) (900) » 6,390 lb. 

Figure 17 shows the outline of the lateral system, which has been simplified for the pur- 
poses of stress calculation. Considering the applied loads as moving, as required by the 
Specifications, and adopting the conventional method of live loading, the shears and 
stresses in the members are as follows: 



Shear 

Member 

Stress 

oh 

22,400 

ab' a'b 

±16,300 

be 

ie,800 

6c' c'6 

±12,200 

ed 

12,000 

cd' e'd 

± 8,700 

de 

6,^ 

dc' d'« 

± 4,600 
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The 9UWM6II given in this table are oaleulated on the assumption that both diagonals in aiiQf 
panel are in action at the same time, one menSber having a tenaiie stress, ^e other a 
compressive stress. This assumption is in accordance with the provinons of Art. [106] of 
the Specihcations. The stresses in all transverse struts at the joints are equal, eaoh having 
a compression equal to one-half a joint load,, or 3,200 lb. 

The diagonal members of the lateral ss^stem must be designed to act either as tension or 
compression members capable of resisting the stresses calculated above. It is not generally 





j. sfi r/'- MS' 

Pig. 17. 


assumed, however, that the kind 6f stress changes during the passage of the train over the 
structure. The members may then be designed as dimple tension or compression members 
which are not subject to reversal of stress of the nature covered by the provisions of Art. 
[44], (S15) of the Specifications. 

From the table of stresses given above, it will be found that the members of panel ah, 
Fig. 17, have the greatest stress, which is 16,300 lb. As a trial section, assume a single 3^** 
X 3- X ^-in. angle for each diagonal. This is the smallest angle which may be used 
according to Art [118] of the Specifications. Since the two diagonals are connected at their 
Intersection, as shown in Fig. 22, the unsupported length of the member, considered as a 
column, may be taken as the distance from the intersection of the diagonals to the end rivet 
in the member. This distance, as scaled from Fig. 22, is about 4.25 ft. The least radius of 
gyration for the assumed section, as given in the rolling mill handbooks, is 0.62 in. and the 
area of the section is 2.30 sq. in. The allowable working stress, as given by the column 

formula of Art. [88], j 801) , is 18,000 - 50 - * 10,900 lb. per sq. in. Hence, area 


. . 16,300 

required in compression is 


1.49 sq. in. The assumed section provides eiccess 


area as a compression member. 

As shown in Fig. 22, the diagonals are connected to the girder by rivets through only 
one leg. The design of the diagonals as tension members is therefore subject to the require- 
ments 6f Art. [88] of the Specifications, which pijovides that the net area of the connected leg 
and 60 per cent of the area of the unconnected leg shall be assumed as effective area. To 
determine this effective area for the 3j^- X 3- X J^-in. angle under consideratioii, it will be 
assumed that the area of the Sj^-in. or connected leg, is (3.5) (?i) • 1.81 sq. in. Hence 
the area of the unconnected leg must be (2.30 — 1.31) » 0.99 sq. in. The effective area 
of the angile is then (3.5 - l)(Ji) + (0.5) (0.99) » 0.936 + 0.495 - 1.431 sq. in. The 
16 300 

required net area is ^ hi. Therefore the asEnimed section is ample ,ioT 

tension and compression. Since the minimum allowable angles are ample for the panel in 
which the stresses are greatest, it is evident that these angles may be used in all pilhels 
for the diagonals and transverse members, as shown in Fig. 22. 

The design of the rivets connecting the lateral angles to the girder is governed by Art. 
[87] of the Specifications, which states that the connections must be designed for the full 
strength of the member and not for the computed stresses. Considered as a oompreesion 
member, assuming the full area of the member as effect!^, the adopted 3)>^-X 3-X ^"in. 
angle has a strength of (2^3) (10,900) 25,000 lb. for the allowable working stress dhW* 
mined above. Considered as a tension member, the strength of the member for the net 
area given above is (1.431) (16, 000) » 22,900 lb. Hence the oonnectioos must he d4sigti4d 
for a stress of 28,000 lb. 

The number <d rivets required at the ends of each member will depehd upon tbe erestion 
.methods adiopteci, H the iprders and ktends are riveted up completely in the shop aud 
shipped In one pim, which is often done lor spans under 60 It. in longj^ the ednneoting 
rivets mny be proportimied as shop rivets in single shear at 12^000 lb. per sq. in. The vulue 
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ol ft >^ln. livftt in single shear is 7,220 lb. Hence y^SS§ ** ^ i^vets ere recfiiired in 

the end of ei^h member. If the girders are shipped separately and the laterals riveted in 
place in the field, the allowable rivet values must be reduced 25 per cent (Art. [8S], {801) , 
Specifications). The value of a rivet is then (0.75) (7,220) « 5,420 lb, per rivet, and 
25,000 

** ^ rivets are required. It will be assumed that the former condition governs and 
four rivets will be used in each member, as shown in Fig. 22. 


6g. Design of Cross Frames.— As stated in Art. 6/^ cross frames 
will be idaced at every other panel point of the lateral system, as shown in Kg. 22, 
which provides a cross frame every 14.1 ft. This meets the requirements of 
Art. [112] of the Specifications, winch requires that cross frames be placed at 
intervals not to exceed 18 ft. 

In designing cross frames, it is generally assumed that the end cross frames 
transfer to the abutments or piers the end reactions for the top lateral system, 

while the intermediate cross fraipes act merely 
as separators which increase the rigidity of the 
structure as a whole The end cross frames 
must therefore be designed to carry the top 
chord lateral loads to the supports. The 
intermediate cross frames are not designed for 
any definite stress but generally are composed 
of angles of minimum allowable size. 

From Art. 6/, the total top chord lateral load is 900 
lb. per ft. Considering the effective length of the top 
lateral system to be equal to the distance center to 
center of bearings, the reaction at each end of the top lateral system is (H)(^S)(d00) 
26,100 lb. Figure IS shows an outline sketch of an end cross frame with the lateral reaction 
load in porition. 

In determining the stresses in the cross frame of Fig. IS, it will be assumed that only the 
compression diagonal be is in action, and that member ad is not in action. Any load applied 
at b Fig. 18 may be transferred to a support at c over two paths. One path consists of mem- 
ber &e and the other path contains members 5a, ad, and dc. ^ It can 1^ shown that when a 
load is passing from one point to another it may be divided over two paths, the portion of the 
load taken by each path will be in proportion to the relative rigidity of the two paths. Since 
the path offered by member be is shorter and much more rigid than the other path named 
above, it is evident that member 5c will take the greater part of the load at 5. It wiU be on 
the side of safety to assume that all of the load is taken by member 5c. Hence 
fer the assumed conditions, the stress in 5c of Fig. 18 is (26,100) (1.39) « 36,200 lb. oomprea* 
sion. When the lateral forces act at point a, member od will then be stressed instead of 5c. 

Since the diagonal under stress is supported at its center point by the inactive diagonal, 
as shown in Fig. 18, it seems reasonable to assume that the tinsupporied length of the com- 
pression member 5c may be taken as the distance from the intersection of the diagonals to 
the end rivets. From Fig. 22, this distance is about 4 ft. Assume the diagonals are com- 
posed of sinide 5- X 3H* X ^-in. angles placed with the 5-in. leg against the gusset plates. 
From the rolling miU handbooks, the least radius of gyration of the assumed angde is 0.76 
in. and its area is 3.06 sq. in. Tiie allowable stress in the member is then 15,000 — 50 

** P8r iq* in. and the required area i« 0*06 sq. in. The 

asstufi^ member provides the necessary area. Since the full stmngth of the angle^is |>rao- 
tieafiy the same as^the ]ioad carried by the member, the rivets required in the eBi& cd the 
angle must be propprtkmed for a stress pf 36,200 lb. The number of rivets reqqiredin each 

jifi 4ifin 

end of the member ia therefore m 5, thenumber shown in plaoeon Fig. 
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Complete detaile of the end eroes frames are shown on Fiff. 22, llie upper and lower hori- 
eontal mmnbers have been made the same dse as the diagonals. Although the stresses in 
these members are small, large angles have been provided in order to secure a rigid frame. 
Figure 22 also shows the details of the intermediate cross frames. Angles of minimum site 
have been used for these frames. 

The spacing of stiffeners may now be definitely determined. In Art. fie, p. 3X0, the limit* 
ing values of stiffener spacing have been determined. Since cross frames are to be placed 
at eveory other transverse lateral member shown in Fig. 22, it will be necessary to locate a 
stiffener at these points in order to provide the necessary means for the attachment of the 
cross frames to the girders. To conform to the required stiffener spacing given on p. 312, 
the two end panels of the lateral system will be divided into two parts and a stiffener will be 
placed at the first panel point and one at 
the center of each of these panels, as 
shown in Fig. 22. The distance from the 
first intermediate cross frame to the 
girder center will be divided into three 
parts, and a stiffener will be pHioed at 
each of these points, as shown in Fig. 22.^ 

The adopted stiffener spacing will be 
found to answer aU of the requirements 
of Art. [ttfi], (438) of the S^pe<*ification8. 


6/i. Design of Web 
Splices. — ^It is generally not possible 
to obtain rolled plates in single 
pieces which are large enough to 
form the web plates for girder spans 
over about 40 to 50 ft. long. The 
web plates in large spans must 
therefore be made from several 
pieces spliced together. Tables 
given in the rolling mill handbooks 
furnish lists of the sizes of plates 
obtainable. 

Theory of Web Splice Design . — Figure 19 (a) shows a portion of a web plate 
subjected to moment and shear. If this plate be cut at any section 1*1| the forces 
acting op the section will be of the nature shown in Fig. 19 (6). To splice any cut 
section, it is therefore necessary to transfer across the section the forces shown in 
Fig. 19 (b). This may be done by means of plates placed one on each side of the 
web plate, as shewn in Fig. 19 (c). The rivets conneoting the web plate and the 
sidioe plates must be capable of transferring across the section the forces diown 
in Figj 19 (5). 

Iiet ABCD of Fig. 19 (d) show a strip of the splice plateof Fig. 19 (c). Assume 
this strip to be located at a distance d from the neutral axis of the |date and 
assume also that the width of the strip k p, the vertical distance between adjacent 
rivets. 

The action of the bending stresses/of Fig. 19 (6) on the rivets shown in Fig. 19 
(d) is represented by rjk. Jif » stress on an extremefiber at the edge ctf the platei 

tha fiber stress at a dktance S from the neutral axk k Hence the total 

stress on a section of the web |&tec€ width p k r* where t » thickness 
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(tf tfeb plate. If the value of a rivet at the top edge of the web plate is r, it is 
evident that its value at distance d above the neutral axis is proportional to the 
dtfOnnation of the web plate under the existing fiber stresses at the edge of the 
idite and at distanced from theneutral axis. Hence the value of a rivet in 

of Fig. 19 (c) is ^ d. The proper spacing of rivets for bending considered alone 

may be determined by placing r. equal to the valueof a rivet, as determined above. 
/ 2r 

Hence 2ptdj^ » -j-d, from which 

( 1 ) 

Since this expression does not contain d, the distance from the strip ABCD to the 
neutral axis, it is evident that the pitch of rivets is unifotm over the entire depth 
of the web plate. 

Equation (1) is derived for the conditions existmg on the compression side of 
the neutral axis. The value of / in eq. (1) may be determined from eq. (2), p. 
296. On the tension side of the splice the pitch p must be such that the proper 
portion of the web plate is available as flange area. The percentage of web area 

available as flange area may be determined from the equation in which 

p *= rivet pitch and c = diameter of a rivet hole. In general this percentage 
must be not less than 12)^, or one-eighth of the web area. When %-in. rivets 
are used (o » 1 in.) p must be not less than 4 in. If p from eq. (1) is less than 4 
in., two or more vertical rows of rivets must be used in order to give a rivet 
spacing of at least 4 in. 

The action of the shearing stresses of Fig. 19 (&) on the rivets shown in Fig. 19 
(d) is represented by r«. It may be assumed with sufficient accuracy that the shear 
V is uniformly distributed over the web. Hence for a web of depth the shear 
V 

per inch is-^* If the rivets are spaced at a distance p in a vertical line, the stress 

V 

on a rivet of Fig. 19 (d) is r» « p-^ For a rivet of value r, the pitch for shear, 
conridered as acting alone, is 

p-'j m 

The rivet epaoing given by eqs. (1) and (2) awumes that the splice carries 
either moment or shear, but not both. In most oases, the splice must be deedgned 
for the oomtnned action of momoit and shear. The stress on a rivet of Fig. 19 (d) 
is then the resultant due to r» and r.. Wo then have r - (r»* + On 

Bubetitating in this equation the values of n and r. given above, and solving 
lor p, the rivet {dtch, ve derive 


[(«.+©? 


In eq. r « value of a rivet;/ » extreme fibmr stress on gross flange area, as 
givttn by eq> p. 20S;i titiokness of vreb {date in inches; F veltieal shear 
at a^ h al^setive dqpth of girder aeetion at the spiioe. 
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It is possible, by means of splice plates, to cover only that portion of the web 
plate between the flange angles, as shown in Fig. 20. The rivet spaciiSg formulas 
given above therefore apply for the splice plate between the flange anises. These 
plates do not take care of the portion of the web plate under the flange an^es. 

To splice the portion of the web 
under the flange angles, splice plates 
may be placed on the vertical legs 
of the flange angles, as shown at the 
top flange angles of Fig. 20 (a). 

The area of these plates must be 
equal to the area of the web plate 
under the an^es. If the splice is 
located near the end of a cover 
plate, as shown at the lower flange 
of Fig. 20 (a), the excess flange area 
provided by the cover plate may be 
utilized in making the splice for the 
portion of the web under the flange 
an^es. This may be done when 
the fiber stress on the flange section 
due to bending plus the excess load 
from the web under the flange angles 
does not exceed the allowable fiber 
stress. 

The splice plates, shown on 
the upper flange of Fig. 20 (a), 
must be connected to the vertical 











^^apbrnpm 


legs of the flange angles by rivets capable of transferring the stress in the splice 
plates to the angles. At a section o-a, Fig. 20 (o) in the unspliced web, the 
loads on the rivets act as shown in Fig. 20 (6), which is a horizontal cross- 
section of the web and the vertical legs of the flange angles. The rivets are shown 
to be in bearing on the web plate. Figure 20 (c) shows a horizontal section of the 
web plate, flange angles, and splice plates taken near the splice. The stresses 
in the spUce plates stress the rivets as shown by the arrows. To the left (abut- 
ment side) of the splice, the rivet loads are directed to the left. To the right 
(toward the girder center), the rivet loads are directed to the ri^d^t. On, both 
sides of the splice, the loads on the rivets due to stress in the flange an^es have 
the same direction as in Fig, 20 (5) . Therefore, as shown in Fig. 20 (c), the rivets to 
the left of the splice are subject to extra duty (hie to the presence of the flange 
spUee plate stress. These rivets are in bearing on the web, and must carry the 
loads due to the increments of flange stress and also the splice plate load. Extra 
rivets must ther^ore be provided on this side of l9be splice. On the ii|^t of the 
splice, the load from the stress in the splice plate tends to relieve the stress on 
the rivets through the web. No exhra rivets are therefore required on this side of 
the splice, 

In derigning the rivets connecting the splice plates to the flange an^es, the 
number of rivets required to the left of the sjflioe is equal to the stress in t^ 
plate divided by the value of a rivet in bearing on the web plate. As stated aim ve. 
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tbese tivelB muit be provided in addition to the number required to the 

morementMf flange strees to the web plate, as calculated in Art. 6d. These extra 
rivets may be provided by decreasing the rivet pitch as calculated in Art. M. 
Let p » calculated rivet pitch at the splice as given in Table 3, p. 309; « num- 

ber of extra rivets which must be provided to transfer the splice plate stress to 
the angles; q » revised pitch necessary to provide n extra rivets; and m * 
number of spaces Of pitch p which must be shortened to g in order to provide n 
extra rivets. It can readily be shown that 


The application of this equation is shown in the following article. 

On the rig^t of the splice it can be seen from Fig. 20 (c) that the rivets connecting 
the splice plate to the flange angles are in double shear <j!r in bearing on the legs 
of the flange angles. In general, the former value will govern. The rivets 
required by Table 8, p. 309 may serve the double purpose of splice plate rivets and 
connecting rivets between the flange angles and the web plate. No extra rivets 
are required on this side of the splice. If the splice is located at the center of the 
girder, extra rivets must be provided on both sides of the splice, as noted ^bove. 

The discussion given above has referred only to the conditions existing at the 
top flange angles. It can readily be shown that the same conditions exist also 
at the lower flange. 

TF«6 Splice for 60-fl, Span . — The design of web splices is governed by Art. 
[123] of ^e Specifications, which states that the splice shall be equal to the web in 
strength in both shear and moment. A splice designed according to these 
requirements may be located at any point in the girder, for the design of the splice 
is determined by the size of the web plate and the allowable working stresses, and 
not by the existing values of the external moment and shear. For the girder 
under consideration, splices will be located at the second stiffeners each side of the 
center of the girder, as shown in Fig. 22. 

To obtain a splice which will develop the full bending strength of the web 
plate, the value of / in eq. (3), p. 316 must be determined on the basis of a fiber 
stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. on an extreme fiber of the net web section. The 
corresponding fiber stress on the gross web area, which may be taken as equal to 
the average fiber stress on the gross flange area, may be obtained by multiplying 
the maximtlm fiber stress by the ratio of net and poss flange areas. That is 

/-/,« — ^ 

Far the girder seetioii under oonSideratiem, we have for the compreanon (16,000) 

** 13,300 lb. per sq. in. The shear value of the web must be detennined for the 

fuU itreoglih of the web plate. The area of a 76* X plate is 33.26 «q. in. 

Benee its shear oartying eapaoity is (33.25) (10,000) *• 332.600 lb. lUvets in bearing on 
the web plate have a value of 9,190 lb. per rivet. The elfeotive depth of the girdsr 

attUe^ter,asQal<nilatedottp.302is76.14in. Thenfroxneq. (3), p. 313, the rivet sparing 
in thp web spfloe between flaxxge angles is 




- 
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The epa^ng of rivets in the web spUoe should eonfonn to the (n^eelng In the 
end stiffeners. On p. 811 it was found that Spacing is required in the stiiffeiiers. 

Hence •" 3,66 or 4 vertical rows of rivets are required on each side of the splice* These 

rivets are shown in position on Fig. 21. Since no material less than ^ in. thick may be 
used (Art. [5S], Specifications), splice plates ^ in. thick &d wide enough to take eight 
vertical lines of rivets must be provided. These plates are shown in position in Fig. 21. 

The portion of the web plate under the flange 
angles is 5^ in. wide and thick, and its 

area is therefore (5^) (Ks) ” 2.52 sq. in. 

Since the portion of the web plate under the 
flange angles is rigidly connected to the angles, 
the deformation of this portion of the web plate, 
and therefore also its fiber stress, may be taken 
as the same as the fiber stress on the gross 
flange section, which Is given above as 13,300 
lb. per sq. in. Hence the stress in the web plcte 
under the flange angles is (2 52) (13,300) 

33,600 lb. 

The splice plates on the vertical legs of the 
flange angles must furnish an area equal to 
that of the web plate under the angles. Since 
no material less than H in. thick may be used 

(Art. [881, Specifications) these plates will be made in. thick and as wide as the conditibns 
will permit. From Fig. 21, it can be seen that plates 5 in. wide may be used. Hence the 
area provided in splice plates is (2)(5)(^^) « 3.75 sq. in., which is in excess of the area 
required. 

As stated on p. 317, the rivets connecting the splice plates to the flange angles are in 

33.600 



bearing on the web plate. The value of a rivet is then 0,190 lb. Hence 


9,100 


4 rivets 


are required. Since the splice platea are separated from the web plate by the flange anglea. 
an indirect epliee is formed. fVom Art. [80], Specifications, two extra lines of rivets must 
be provided. As shown in Fig. 21, each vertical line in the splice plate contains one 
rivet. Hence two additional rivets, or a total of six, must be provided on each side of the 
splice. These rivets are in addition to those required for rivet spacing as given in Table 
3, p. 309. From Fig. 22, the adopted spacing in the vicinity of the splice is 4 H Assum* 

ing that the additional rivets are to be provided by shortening the adopted sparing to 2}i 
in., we find from eq. (4), p. .318 that to provide n 6 additional rivets 

4K - 2J4 ® 


that is, on the left side of the q;>lioe six 4H*i^* spaces must be shortened to 2H in., sis riiown 
in Fig. 21. As stated on p. 317, no additional rivets are required on the risht ride of the 
splice. It will be found that the splice plates on the lower or tension flange ma:^ be made 
the same as those calculated above for the compression flange. 

When the Specifications do not require a web splice which will develop tho full binding 
and shearing strength of the web plate, the splice may be designed for the existing rikear and 
moment* As an example of this method of calculation, assume that the web plate Is divided 
into three parts by splices located at the second stiffener each ride of the girder center, or 
about 9 ft. in. each ride of the girder center. It will be found that the maximum 
moment at these points is 41,016, OQO in.4b. and the cimultmeoue sfisor is llS,8CX)lb. The 
girder section at this point is the same as at the girder <rihter. 

The aetual fiber stress on the i^ss flange section is 


, 41<016/k)0 

^ “ (76*l4y<44:f3T 


12,100 lb. per sq* in. 


Then &om eq. (3), p, 316, the required rivet pitch is 

9.19 


P 






IMia. 
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To oonlon to tlio end ftiffeecr ^paoing of in. adopted on p. 311» three veitioal rowa of 
rivota opaeed at 4H in. must be provided. It ia aleo neoeeeary to investigate the oonditions 
which exist tor maximnm shear and siinultaneous moment. The required spacing is found 
to be idightly greater than calculated above. 

Tho stress on the portion of the web plate under the flange angles is (6 Ji) (Jf e) (12,100) 
m 30,400 lb. If the available flange area is sufficient to carry the flange stress due to 
moment in addition to the web plate stress calculated above without exceeding the fiber 
stress allowed by Art. [ 48 ] of the Specifications, side plates are not required on the vertical 
legs of the flange angles. For the oonditions stated above, the total fiber stress on the 
compression flange is 


fu « 


/41, 016,000 \ 

V 76.14 + 

(44.73) 


12,800 lb. per sq. in. 
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(C) 

Fro. 23. 


On p. 802, the fiber stress aUowable under Art. [ 48 ], { 801 ) of the Specifications is 16,1001b. 
per sq. in. Hence side splice plates on the flange angles are not required. However, the 
strem of 30,400 lb. must be transferred across the out section of the web by the flange 
section. On the side of the splice toward the abutment, additional rivets must be placed in 
the vertical legs of the flshge angles, as in the preceding case. These rivets must be suffi- 
cient in number to transfer to the web the portion of the 30,400 lb. load which is carried 
by the vertical legs of the anides. 

®t. Sjdtees for Ilango Btements. — ^It is sonretimes neoeesary in 
long girders to splice flange elements such as the flange angles and cover 
P^tes. Since the sted mill s are able to roU plates and angles in jftpgthp up to 
about 100 ft., it is sddom necessary to splice the flanges. Spiicea in these 
elements should be used only when absolutely necessary. 

When the flange angles must be spliced, the spMees should, if pqpinble, be 
looaM ae shown in Fig. 23 (o). This arrangement distributes the splices so tiiat 
one angle need be cut at any one idaoe^ and pmnits 83rinixietiical details. 
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If the girder is to be shipped in partSi the splices should be staggeredi but may 
be made to cover a much shorter distance than shomi in Fig. 23 (a)- 

The angle which is to be spliced must be replaced by splice an^es or {dates 
of equivalent area. Figure 23 (6) shows a splice made by placing a splice ang^e on 
the legs of the cut angle. This arrangement may be used where the main flange 
angles are of medium thickness, say not in excess of about % in. It is then possi- 
ble to use as a splice angle an angle of greater thickness with its legs sheared down 
to fit inside the main angles. When this arrangement calls for material the thick- 
ness of which is greater than the rivet diameter, it will be best to make use of the 
detail shown in Fig. 23 (c). In this (fase the splice material is provided by a splice 
angle on the cut member and a splice plate on the Vertical leg of the imcut angle. 
In any case, the net area of splicing material must be equal to the net area of the 
angle to be spliced. 

The number of rivets required in a splice of this nature depends upon the 
arrangement of the parts. For the splice shown in Fig. 23 (6) the rivets are in sin^e 
shear. Since the presence of the splice does not alter the loading conditions on 
the rivets, extra rivets ai?p pot required, and the rivets which transfer the flange 
stress to the web plate may also be used as splice rivets. When a splice of the 
form shown in Fig. 23 (c) is used, the stresses in the splice angle and splice plate are 
in proportion to their relative areas. The rivets required may be determined 
independently for the plate and angle, using the single shear value of a rivet. 
Since the splice plate is not in direct contact with the angle to be spliced, extra 
rivets must be supplied subject to Art. [80] of the Specifications. For the condi- 
tions shown in Fig. 23 (c) the web plate and flange angle lie between the an^e to 
be spliced and the splice plate. Hence four extra rivets are required for the 
an;i|ngement of rivets shown in Fig. 23 (c). 

A splice in an outside cover plate, as at a Fig. 24, may be made by means of 
a splice plate of the same area as the plate to be spliced. This plate may be 
placed on th^ outside of the cut plate and connected to the flange by rivets in 
single shear sufficient in number to develop the full strength of the cut plate. 
When an inside plate is to be spliced, as at h Fig. 24, the splice should, if possible, 
be located at the theoretical cut-off point of one of the outside cover plates, as ax 
c. Fig. 24. This cover plate can then be extended across the BpUce to form the 
splice plaice. Plate c should be extended beyond the splice far enough to develop 
the full strength of the plate to be spliced. These rivets are in single shear. 
When the splice plate or extended cover 
plate are not in direct contact with the 
plate to be spliced, additional rivets must 
be supplied subject to the requirements of 
Art. [iM] of the Specificationa. 

6i. End Bearings.— The end 
bearings for a plate girder span must be 
designed to transfer the maximum end 
reactions to the piers or abutments without exceeding the allowable bearing 
pressures on the masonry. At the same time, these bearings must permit 
/km^tudinal movem^t due to stress and temperature changes. 

Figure 25 shows t 3 rid 0 al end bearings for plate girder spans. The Ampi 
shown in llg. 25 (a) may be used lorshort 8pans,say up toabout40ft. Ferilowg^ 
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spans, this desifpQ is not of sufficient rigidity for the heavy loads eneountered. 
Also, the length of bearing is such that the deflection of the g^der tends to con^ 
centrate the reaction at the inner edge of the bearing, causing excessive pressures 
on the masonry. The design sho\i^ in Mg. 25 (6) is more rigid due to the presence 



(k> 

Fia. 25. 


of the deep cast base. Also, the bearing between the girder and the east base is 
relatively narrow, which avoids the excessive bearing pressures mentioned above. 

Bearings of the type shown in Figs. 25 (a) and (6) are generally arranged with the 
sole plate free to slide on the masonry plate or cast base, which is rigidly fastened 
to the masonry. The bolts connecting the girder to the base are placed in slotted 
holes which will permit the necessary movement due to temperature or stress 


Mo. 26. Fio. 27. 

changes in the length of the girder. At the other end of the girder, aU parts are 
rigidly connected. The length of the slotted holes must be such as to permit an 
expansion of 1 in. per 100 ft. in length of girder (Art. [S8]| Specific&tions). 
Sliding bearings of this type may be used in spans up to 70 ft. in leni^h (Art. [89], 
Specifications). 

For spans over 70 ft. long, the type of end bearing rfiown in Fig. 25 (c) is 
generally used. The connection between the girder and the roller bearing is 
made by means of a pin. This pin takes up any rotation which may be due to 
the deflection of the girder and secures untform bearing prqmires tetween the 
rollers and the upper and lower bearing plates. The design of rollers is governed 
by Arts. [S8, 91, and 99], {301} of the Specifications. 

For the Cn-ft. girder under consideration. ^ end reaction is equal to the end shear of 
292.000 lb. as given in Table 2, p. 299. Mom Art. [iS] of the j^j^eoificattons. tl|e allowable 
bearing pressure On concrete masonry is 600 lb. eq. in. Heaoe the area of bm^fequired 

2924OQO 

«* 487 sq« in. A base 20 X 25 in. wiU proride the neoeatary area. The^^cf 
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the base sliould be made wide enough to izudude the end atiffener anglea ol the girder. 
Figure 22 ahows the general dimenalons of the adopted baae, which may be deaigned by the 
methoda given for Cast Baaea in the volume on **Btructural Membera and Conneotiona.** 

7* Through Plate Girder Bridges. — ^Throu^ plate girder bridges are used 
when the cleaj*ance between high water and the under side of the bridge is not 
sufficient to permit the use of a relatively deep deck structure. Also in track 
elevation bridges in cities the use of through girders with shallow floors secures 
the necessary clearance under bridges at street crossings with a minimuTn amount 
of grading and elevation of tracks. 

7a, Floors for Through Girder Bridges. — ^An open floor system con- 
sisting of floor beams and stringers with wooden ^ies is often used. This floor is 
similar to the one used in truss bridge spans. When a very shallow floor is 
desired, the track is supported on transverse closely spaced I-beams, as shown in 
Fig. 26. A trough floor construction of the type shown in Fig. 27 is also used. 
Shallow floors consisting of transverse beams are to be designed for the loadings 

given in Art. [26], {204} of the 
Specifications. ‘ Methods of design 
are governed by Art. [164] of the 
Specifications. Figure 28 shows 
types of shallow ballasted floors. 





76. Design of a Through Plate Girder Span.— As an example of 
through plate girder design, complete calculations will be given for the design of 
a 70-ft. single track span. An open floor consisting of stringers and floor b^ms 
with wooden ties will be used. The design will be governed by the A. R. E. A. 
Specifications for Cooper's E-60 loading. As shown in Fig. 29, the distance center 
to center of beams will be taken as 69 ft. The floor system be arranged with 
five 14r*ft, panels, as shown in Fig. 29. The stringers will be spaced 6 ft. 6 in. 
centers as recommended in Art. [98] of the Spedifications. 

It wiU be found that an odd number of panels is advantageous, for with this 
arrangement the maximum moment occurs at a point one-half a panel length from 
the girder center. If an even number of panels i^ used, the maximum moment 
occurs at the girder center. The maximum moment for the odd number of panels 
adopted will be some^riiat smaller than for an even number of panels. 

Ma^mum MfmenU and The estimated dead weight of the girder will be deter- 
mined from eq. (4), p. 290. With 1 69 ft. and h « 1.10, w « 1.101(14X69) + 460] • 

l.,664 lb. per it of girder. Since the spacing of stringers is the same as the spacing of girders ^ 
Icor ihe deck plate gilder <Msned in the pages, the design of the ties is the same 

as giveii on p. 296, end the weiiAit of the wooden floor and track is 4186 lb. per ft ot twidgs, 
as given cnp. 299. Timtotalweiiditof the gpbrder is ihen 1,664 +486 • 2,040 lb. 
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A lofkd of 2.000 lb. per ft. of bridge or 1.000 lb. per ft. per girder will be need in determining 
d6ad load moments and shears. Tables 4 and 5 give the resulting dead load moments and 
shears, which were calculated for panel loads of 14.000 lb. at the several joints. 



The live load moments and shears for £-60 loading are also given in Tables 4 and 5. 
These values were calculated by the methods given in the volume on “Stresses in Framed 
Structures.*^ The impact allowance is determined by the formula of Art. [28]. f 806) of the 
Spedfications. Moment and shear curves plotted from the values given in Tables 4 and 
5 are shown in Fig. 30. 


Tabud 4, — Maximitm Moments 


Point 

a 

b 

c 

Dead load moment 

0 

378.000 

1)600)000 

1)382)000 

3,360)000 

40)300)000 

674)000 
2)390)000 
2.065)000 
5)029)000 
60)350 ,.000 

live load moment 

0 

Impact moment 

0 

Total moment; ft.4b 

0 

Total moment) in.-lb 

0 




Table 5. — Maximum Sheabs 


PiMiel 

Bnd reacdon 

05 

5e 

cd 

Dead load sheajr 

35,000 



0^ 

live load ihear 

165,800 




Impact shear 

143,000 

103,000 



> . 

343,800 

mgii 


68,^ 
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Design of Gftrdets.-^Dedgpi methods for the mein girders are the same as given in Art, 
p, 395. Since the shear in the end panel is 248,000 lb,, a 68- X web plate will 
provide sufficient shear area. To satisfy economical weight conditions, a 109 X Hs-i®* 
plate is required. As a compromise, an 84- X K e*i*^« plnte will be used and the flange 
anises will be placed 84}^ in. back to back. 

Figure 31 shows the adopted flange section. The gross area of this section, including 
one-sixth web area, is 53.60 sq. in. and the net area, including one-eighth web area, is 44.73 
sq. in. As shown in Fig. 31, the center of gravity of the section is located outside the backs 



of the angles. Hence the effective depth must be tak as the distance back to back of flange 
angle (Art. [11], (104) of the Specifications). The total net flange area required is then 
60,350,000 

(84 5)(l4,00(!i) ** ^*69 sq. ir For the assumed section, the fiber stress on the compression 
’ 60,350,000 

flange is 5) (53 60) ** 13,320 lb. per sq. in. Since the top flange is supported at each 
panel', or at intervals of 14 ft., and since the cover plates are 14 in. wide, the allowable com- 
pression (Art. [48], (SOI) of the Specifications) is 16,000 — (150) “ 14,200 lb. per 

sq. in. Using the same methods as given on p. 303, it was found that the horisontal shear in 
the angle legs is 1,650 lb. per sq. in. for the compression flange and 1,520 lb. per sq. in. for 
the tension flange. From Art. [38], {801} of the Specifications the allowable shear is 4,000 
lb. per sq. in. The section shown in Fig. 31 answers all conditions and will be adopted as final. 

Other details of the design of the main girders are shown on the general drawing of Fig. 
32. The cut-off points for cover plates were determined by the method used in Art. 6c for 
the deck girder. Figure 30 shows the moment of resistance curves and the theoretical cut-off 
points for the several plates. As shown on Fig. 32 the top plate is run full length of the 
girder and is brought down over the end stiffeners. The end of the girder is curved to add 
neatness to the appearance of the bridge. Figure 30 also shows the calculated rivet pitch 
in the girder flanges. Since no vertical loads are carried by the flange angles, the rivet pitch 
may be determined from eq. (5) p. 307. It will be found that the tension flange rivet 
pitch is smaller^ than the compression flange pitch. The former values therefore govern. 
, The design methods used for determination of stiffener spacing, the web splice, and the 
lateral k;racing are the same as used for the deck span. All details are as shown on Fig. 32. 

The design of the end stiffeners requires special consideration. It will be assumed that 
the shear in the end panel is taken by the inside set of end stiffeners. From Table 5, p. 824, 

248,000 

the shear in the end panel is 248,000 lb. Hence the bearing area required is 10.3 


sq. in. Since only the outstanding legs of the stiffener angles may be counted in bearing 
(^i>. [ 124 ], Specifications) four 5- X 3H- X angles will be used, arranged gs shown in 
Hg. 32. The bearing area provided is then 10 sq. in. As shown in Fig. 32, the end floor 
beam is attached to the outside pair of end stiffeners, which consist of two 6- X 4- X ^-in. 
angles. These angles were made the same thickness as the main flange angles in order to 
simplify the splice at the curve in the girder flange. The bearing area provided on the lower 
flan^ angles by the fi-in. legs of these stiffener angles is\2) (5H) (H,) 7*37 sq. in. From 

p. 328, the end reaction for an end floor beam is 119,200 lb. Hence the bearing area 

required at the foot of the supporting end stiffener anfl^ is ^ 4.97 sq. in. The 


an^es provided furnish excess area, but as shown in Fig. 32, the floor beam connection is 
ecoentrio. Bxoess areS is therefore deidrable and the detail shown will be adopted. 

of thi PUm stringers ere to be deidkned as simide beams 14 ft. 

long guhioeted to Iheir own wei#t, the of the bridge floor, and to tixe Hye load o| 
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Art {10], {80S} of the Specifications. From p, 323 the briiitte floor weighi 486 lb. p< 
ft of bridge and from eq. (3)t p. 290, the stringers weigh 1.10 l(12}i)(l4) + 100] » 3( 
lb. per ft. of bridge. The dead load to be carried is then + 303) « 396 lb. per f 

per stringer. Hence the dead load center moment is (H) (395) (14)* 9,680 ft.4b. and tl 

end shear is (7) (395) »» 2,765 lb. The maximum live load moment is found to occur imd< 
the special loading of Fig. 3 (Art. [S0]» Specifications) and the resulting absolute maximu] 
moment is 177,000 ft.4b. The maximum end live load shear occurs under the loadii 
of Fig. 2 of the Specifications, and the value of the end shear is 57,800 lb. For momei 
and shear, the impact coefficient given by the formula of Art. [88], (806) of the Specific, 
tions (L » 14 ft.) is 99.4 per cent. The total moments and shears are found to be 4,360,0( 
in.4b. and 118,200 lb. respectively. 

The depth of stringer for short panels is generally taken as about onenseventh of the spai 
For the case under consideration the web plate will be made 24 in. deep and the flange angh 
will be placed 24 in. back to back, as allowed under Art. [838] of the Specification 
Since the end shear is 118,200 lb., the web area required is 11.82 sq. in. (Art. [88], {301 
Specifications). A 24- X H-in. web plate supplies 12.0 sq. in. 

A flange section consisting of two 6- X 6- X e-hi* angles will be assumed. Cffecth 
depth 24.25 ~ (2) (1.71) » 20.83 in. The assumed angles furiiish a net area (one riv 

4 30Q 000 

hole from each angle) of (2) (6.43 — 0.56) » 11.74 sq. in. Area required - (20 g3) (i6 00< 
13.08 sq. in. Assuming one-eighth of the web area as available flange area, the an 
required in angles is 13.08 — (H)(^4)(}^) « 11.58 sq. in, The assumed angles provic 
the required area and they will be adopted. Since the unsupported web plate b^twec 
flange angles is 12}^ in. wide, no web stiffeners are required (Art. [186], [488 
Specifications). 

The rivet pitch in the flange angles may be determined from eq. (6) p. 308. In th 
equation, the vertical load on the top flange is 


60,00 0 _486 

36 (2) (12) 


1,687 lb. per in. 


At the end of the stringer, where the shear is 118,200 lb., the rivet spacing is found to 1 


P 


[( 


10,500 

118,200 12.86 
20.83 *12.86 + 2 


)* + (1,887)«]* 


2.04 in. 


To determine the rivet spacing at the quarter point and center of the stringer, approxima 
values of the shears at these points may be taken as equal to five-eighths and two-seventl 
of the total end shear. The resulting rivet spacings are found to be 3.06 in. imd 5.0 i 
respectively. The adopted rivet spacing is shown on Fig. 32. 

The design of the end connection angles for the stringer is governed by Art. [101], { 48 { 
of the Specifications. Figure 33 shows the adopted detail. As given above, the end shei 
on a stringer is 118,200 lb. The rivets connecting the connection angles to the stringer a 

118 200 

in double shear, and the number required is ’ f4" ^ oo ‘ “ ® rivets. The end reaction must I 

transferred to the web plate by rivets which are in bearing on the ^eb plate, whi< 
118,200 

requires ■« 12 rivets. Figure 33 shows 8 rivets in double shear in the end oonne 

tion anfl^es between flange angles and 4 other rivets which also pass through the fianj 
angles. 'Hiese rivets are counted as flange rivets, but it is probable that they may be eplU 
upon to furnish the additional rivets required in double shehr. By extending the 
filler as shown in lElg. 33, 4 rivets in bearing on the web plate art provided, which in add 
tion to the 8 rivets in the connection angles provide the required 12 rivets ih bearing on 
web plate. 

In designing the connection between the stringer* and t^e floor bsam, two conditiol 
must be considered. The connecting rivets must develop in single shear the stringar rea 
iioHr and, the connecting rivets in bearing on the floor beam web must develop ri 
floor beam reaction far adjacent stringers. As stated arbov% the ^ ^ar is tlS,8w 1 

Xit'S 2Q0 

- 1^.4. ttaM li » tMd omm 
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tion, as ahown in Fig. the number of rivets required must be increased by 33H P^r oent 
(Art. {SS1» {301}, Specifications). A total of (16.4) (^) « 22 must be provided. Thefloor 
beam reaction aa determined later and shown in Fig. 34 is 155,000 lb. Rivets in bear- 
ing on the J^-in. web plate of the floor beam (see Fig. 32) have a value of 10,500 lb. Allow- 
ing for the fact that a field connection is to be made, the number of rivets required is 

condition mentioned above determines the number 
of rivets required. Figure 32 shows 22 rivets in place. 



The floor beam details are^^ «hown in Fig. 32. In order to provide proper clearance for 
the rolling stock (Fig. 1, Art. (18], Specifications) the mam girders are spaced 17 ft. center to 
center, as shown in Fig. 32. Figure 34 shows the load applied to one of the intermediate 
floor beams. These loads are made up as follows: Floor beam live load for 14>ft. panels 
» 78,200 lb.; impact (L « 28 ft.) « 71,300 lb.; and dead load reactions for two stringers 
which frame into floor beam ** (2) (7) (395) « 5,500 lb. From Fig. 34, the maximum 
moment due to the floor beam loads is (155,000) (5.25) (12) « 9,760,000 in.-lb. and the end 
shear is 155,000 lb. Assuming the floor beam to weigh 2,500 lb., the dead load center 
moment is found to be 63,800 in.-lb. and the end shear is 1,250 lb. The total moments and 
shears are then 9,824,000 in.-lb. and 156,300 lb. respectively. 

As shown in Fig. 32, a 38- X )^-in. web plate is used with the flange angles placed 38 
in. back to back. Assuming a flange section consisting of two 6- X 6- X ^^-in. angles, it 


IM- ^ I 


««2»0A /eiMA 

1 1 1 f1 

II— i — 1 1 

tl. 1 II 

A 

Fro. 34. 


Fro. 35. 


was found that the area required is 17.70 sq. in. The assumed angles (one rivet hole from 
each angle) plus one^ghth the web area provide a net area of 17.76 sq. in. The assumed 
web plate provides 19 sq. in. of area while 15.63 sq. i(n. is reqtiired. Since the assumed 
section provides the necessary area it will be adopted. 

The floor beam is connected to the wr b of the main g^^r by fi^d rivets in slugie shear, 

as shown in Fig. 32. Required number of rivets - connec- 

tion anidee for the floor beams consist of 6- X 6- X M-dn. m^es. To ceniiect ^mse anides 
to the floor beam, <*■ ll rivets in double shear and w 15 rivets in bearing 

on the web plate ate reqidred. Th^rivet,|^aoing in the flange an^ of the flbor beam may 
Im determined fbm eq, (fl),p.^^ Note that the rivet spadng between the girder and the 
ittiagtg is eonetiiit. Between the stringma, where the shear is small, the maslmum allpw- 
ahjhi spaidhg tuMi heen » j) iff» ipdT r 
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Figure 32 dbows the details of the end floor beam and Fig* 83 shows the loads to 
be earned. These loads are determined from the live load end shear t^us impact and the 
dead load reaction for one stringer. From the calculations given on p. 327, these loads are 
118,200 lb. each. Assuming the end floor beam to weigh 2,000 Ib. the total maxi^ 
mum moment is found to be 7,490,000 in.4b. and the end shear is 119,200 lb. It will be 
foundlihat the section shown in Fig. 32 provides ample area for moment and shear. 

To connect the end floor beam to the main girder, two 4- X 4- X ^••in. conhection angles 
are riveted to the outer pair of end stiffener angles. The floor beam is connected to these 

angles by field rivets in single shear, and ( (3) “ ^2 rivets are required. The rivets 

connecting the end connection angles to the main girder are shop rivets in double shear, and 
119 200 

Vriin “ ® rivets are required. Figure 32 shows all details of the end floor beams. 



Flo. 36. 


To conform to the requirements of Art. [ 129 ]» { 434 ) of the Specifications, gusset 

plates are riveted to the top flanges of intermediate and ^d floor beams and to the 
stiffener angles. As shown in Fig. 32, X 3^- X ^^-in. a^^les are used to connect the 
gusset plates to the floor beam, and a pair of angles is riveted to the edge of the plate. 

8. Riveted Truss Bridges. 

8a. Oeueral Considerations. — ^Designmethods for riveted truss rail- 
way bridges will be illustrated in the following articles by the complete design of 
a six-panel through bridge of the general dimensions and form shown in Fig. 
36. Cooper’s E-60 loading will be assumed and the design will be governed by 
the A,R.E.A. Specifications. An open floor consisting of wooden ties on stringers 
and floor beams will be used. 

^ 16. Stresses in Trass Members. — StresMs due to dead load are determined for 

a dead load as given by eq. (3), p. 290. With I 160 ft., we have w •• Ji{(8)(l60) +*7001 
«> 2,230 lb* per ft. Of bridge. Assuming one-third'of this loful as applied at the tpp chord 
joinie and twt>-thirds at the lower chord ioiate, the panel loads fur each truss are a« l<^owsr 
.Top chord Joints, (H)<H)(84130)(26^) 10,000 lb.T lower choSd ioipts 

mHy -20,0001b. 
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The stringers will be plnoed centers (Art. Specifications). Since the load* 

ings and stringer spacing are the same as tised in the plate girder designs, the4esiiai of the 
cross ties is the same as given on p. 295 and the wooden floor and track will weigh 486 lb. 
per ft. of bridge (p. 299). Hence the panel load per truss due to the weight of floor is 
(^) (486) (26^) 6,500 lb. This panel load may be assumed as transferred to the lower 

chord joints. The total panel loads are then 26,500 lb. at each lower chord joint «id 
10,000 lb. at each upper chord joint. Dead load stresses in the members of truss shown in 
Fig. 36 are given in Table 6. These stresses are determined by the methods given in the 
volume on Stresses in Framed Structures.** 

Stresses due to E-60 live load and impact are also giv^n in Table 6. Impact values are 
determined from the formula given in Art. [ 88 ], { 808 ) of the Specifications. 


Table 6. — Stresses in Members 


Member 

Dead load 
stress 

Live load 
stress 

Impact 

Maximum 

stress 

BCD j 

-134,000 

-362,000 

-195,000 

-691,000 

abc 

+ 83,900 

+235,000 

+127,000 

+446,900 

cd 

+151,200 

+412,000 

+222,600 

+786,700 

aB 

-124,000 

-848,000 

-188,000 

-660,000 

Be 

+ 74,500 

+232,000 

+152,800 

+459,300 

cD 

- 24,800 

-136,000 
+ 63,000 

-105,200 
+ 66,100 

-266,000 
+ 94,300 

Bb 

Dd 

^ + 26,500 

+119,000 

+108,800 

+264,300 

Cc 

- 10,000 
« 

0 

0 

- 10,000 


+ as tension. — ** compression. 


Stresses in the lateral bracing, which will be arranged as shown in Fig. 36, are to be deter- 
mined for the loadings given in Arts.* [88 and 88 ], ( 809 ) of the Specifications. From the 
general drawing of Fig. 44, the exposed area of the top chord members and the upper 
halves of all web members is found to be about 4 sq. ft. jier It. of truss. Hence the top 
lateral stresses are to be determine^ for a load of (4)(1^)(50) ** 300 lb. per ft. (Art. [ 38 ], 
Specifications). It will also be found that the exposed area of the lower chord members 
and the floor ssrstem is about 8 sq. ft. |>er ft. of truss. Hence the bottom lateral stresses 
are to be determined for a load of (fi)(lH)(30) + 700 m 1,060 lb. per ft. In general, these 
loadings can not be determined until l^e main trusses have been designed. At this stage 
in the ealculations it will therefore generally be necessary to use an assumed value of 
exposed area. The assumed values may be checked later and revisions made if necessary. 
Methods lor the determination of the stresses in members of the lateral system are 
given in the volume on ** Stresses in Framed Structures.'* 

the top chord lateral truis panel load is (800) (28?i) »>8i0001b. Since the diagonals of 
the top lateral syatcm are long meinbers, it will be assumed that they take tension only, lor 
if ^ese hmg members arc to he designed to take compression, very large afeaemust be pro* 
vided td make efficieni oolumna. As shewn in Fig. 86 (c) two diagonals are provided k 
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ea«b paad, but only one of these is assumed as in action at any time. The other member 
acts as a counter, coming into action when the direction of lateral force is reversed. In 
1^. 36 (e) the calculated stresses for top lateral members are shown. Stresses in the chord 
members are found to be within the idlowable limits given in Art. [40] of the Specifications. 

The lower chord lateral truss panel load is (1,060) (20M) ”” 28,300 lb. Since the 
diagonal members of the lower lateral system may be supported at the stringers, the unsup* 
ported length of these members is relatively small and they may be designed as compression 
members. It will therefore be assumed that both diagonals in any panel are in action at 
the same time, one in tension and the other in compression. The resulting stresses in the 
diagonal members are shown in Fig. 36 (b). 

Stresses in the chord members of the lower lateral system may become so large that they 
are subject to the requirements of Art. [46] of the Specifications. Additional area must 
then be placed in the lower chord main truss members to comply with this provision of the 
Specifications. As stated in the volume on ** Stresses in Framed Structures,*’ the stresses in 
the lower chord truss members due to lateral loads are as follows: (a) stresses due to lateral 
truss effect; (b) stresses due to overturning effect; and (c) stresses due to portal effect. 
These stresses have been calculated and are tabulated in Table 7. 


Table 7. — Stresses in Lower Chord Members Due to Lateral Loading 


Member 

ab 

’he 

' ed 

Lateral truss effect 


136,200 

31,000 

10,700 

178,200 
56,000 , 
10,700 

Overturning effect 

Portal effect 

Total lateral stress 

94,200 

445,900 

21.2 per cent 

177.900 

445.900 

40.0 per cent 

244,900 

785,700 

31.2 per cent 

Stress due to vertical loading 

Ratio - 

Vertical 


Stresses due to lateral truss effect given in Table 7 are calculated for panel loads of 
28,300 lb. acting at the joints of the lateral truss system shown in Fig. 36 (b) . It is assumed 
that both diagonals are in action at the same time. Stresses due to overturning effect are 
calculated for a horisontal load of 700 lb. per ft. acting on the side of the live load, as shown 
in Fig. 36 (e) (Art. [3i]» Specifications). From the general drawing of Fig. 44, the base of 
rail is about 5 ft. above the plane of the lower chord center line. Hence the position of the 
horisontal force is 13 ft. above the plane of the lower chord, as shown in Fig. 36 <s). The 
horisontal panel load is (700) (26^) » 18,700 lb., and the effect on the main truss is equiva- 
lent to panel loads of (18,700) Kg) 13,500 lb., acting downward on the leeward truss 
and upward on the windward truss. Since the conditions are similar to those for dead 


load, the resulting stresses in the chord members are readily seen to be 


13.6\ 


times those 


given in Table 6, p. 320. The calculated values are given in Table 7. 

The stress given in Table 7 for portal effect is due to the reaction at joint B, Fig. 36 (c) 
from lateral loads on the top lateral system. Since the portal stress is to be comlnned with 
other lateral (Presses which are caused 1^ a wind pressure of 30 lb. per sq. ft., the reaction 
at M must also be determined for this loading. As stated above, the exposed top chord 
area Is 4 sq« ft. per ft. of tnusn Hence the lateral load per ft. is (lH)(4)(20) 100 lb.; 

each panel load is (180) (26^) ** 4,800 lb«; and the reaction at S ^e to panel loads at ail 
top dilord poinia is 12^000 tb» From the general drawing ol 1^. 44^ the 

dimettsiena^pf the por^ are as shown 4n Fig. 36 (d). Assuming the portal as fixed at the 

bane, the direct stress in ih0 P<MrtfS due to a 12,000 lb. l(Md Ai JB K (^) .o-U3(|0 
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lb. Tberefore. ttw portkl atrew • 15,800 lis # (0 » betwaan end poet end vertioel) 
- (15,800) (^) - 10,700 lb. 

Table 7 gives tbe total etreeseil in the several members due to lateral loads* The table 
also contains the stresses in these members due to loads on the vertical trusses, as given in 
Table 6. On comparing these values given in Table 7, it will be found that for members 
be and cd, the lateral load stresses exceed 25 per cent of those due to vertical lending* 
Hence from Art. [46] of the Specifications, these chord members must be designed for the 
total stress due to dead, live, impact and lateral loadings, using a working stress of 20,000 
lb, per sq. in. It will be found that these are the only members of the truss which are 
affected by the provisions of Art. [46] of the Specifications. 

8c. Design of Members, 

Piorm of Members. — Compression members forming the top chord and end poets of 
riveted truss bridges are generally made of the form shown in Fig. 37 * The minimum thick- 
ness of metal which may be used in the cover apd web plates is subject to the requirements 


Siem ^ 3 
-WehPicfk 


^ ^ ^ Oeplh of flM Plahm 
Fig. 37. 


n n n 

(a) (b) (c) 

/■Lacin} 

II n 

{cO (e) 

Fig. 38. 


of Art. [65], {406} of the Specifications. These requirements have been shown in Fig. 37. 
In making up a chord section, the depth of web plates may be decided upon first. The 
depth of these plates may be made al^ut one-fifteenth of the length of the panel for top 
chord members. It will generally be found that the distance between side plates should be 
from ^ to of the depth of web plates, as shown in Fig. 37. The adopted distance will 
depend somewhat upon the space required for proper attachment of web members to the 
chords. End post members are generally made of the same depth and width as the top 
chord members. 

In general the cover plates should be made as thin as possible and material should pref- 
erably be concentrated in the webs and angles. No statement is made regarding the thick- 
ness of angles. Since these angles connect the cover plate to the webs, they should not be 
thinner than the cover plate. 

When the area to be provided by a chord section of the form shown in Fig. 37 requires 
plates thicker than about ^ in., additional material may be provided by double angles 
placed on the web, as shown in Kg. 38 (o), or by double web plates, as shown in Kg. 38 (6). 
For very large chord sections, multiple web plates may be used, as shown in Fig. 38 (c). 
In all of these sections the several segments of the member diould be connected lac^ 
placed across the open side of the section. 

Compression diagonals may be made from rolled channels, as shown in Kg. 38 (d)f 
for sections where the area required is small. For larger areas, buiit-*up seetione may 1^ 
used of the form shown in Fig. 38 <s). In some oases the channels or angles are placed '^th 
the points inward instead of as shown. 

Bottom chord tension members for riveted trusses may be made from rcdled. or built 
channels, as shown in Kg. 39 (o) and (d). 4 section comiKMed pf four ang^aigli a plate, 
IIS shown In Kg. 39 (e) mpiy also be used. Additional area pMiy be provided by Waus of 
plates placed on these anises as shown in Fig. 39 (d), Theforpmdbown ip Kg. 39 easy also 
be used fordtagonal web members sttbiected to temdon. 
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DeHgn of Comprowi&n Memhero, — Working stresses for compression members are 

determined by the column formula (Art. [8S], (SOI), Specifications) 15,000 — 50~ where 
I «• iength#of member and r « its least radius of gsrratidh. However, the working stress 

I 

must not exceed 12,500 lb. per sq. in., and ~ for main truss members must not be greater 

than 100 (Art. [4i9]» Specifications). Table 8 gives complete data for the design of com- 
pression members. The maximum stresses were taken from Table 6. 


Tabus 8. — Dbsign of Compression Members 


Mem- 

ber 

Masi- 

mum 

stress 

Iiength 

1 

(in.) 

Radius 

of 

gyra- 
tion r 
(in.) 

1 

r 

Onit 

stress 

(Ib.-in.*) 

Area 
required 
(sq in.) 

Section 

Area 
pro- 
vided 
(sq. in ) 

oB 

660,000 

473 

7.70 

61.5 

11,930 

55.20 

1 Cov. PI. 24 X H% in. 

4 i& 3H X 8H X He in. 

2 Web Pis. 20 X^He in. 

55 48 

BCD 

601,000 

1 

320 

7.70 

1 

41.6 


55.30 

1 Cov. PI. 24 X M. in. 

4li 8^ X 3H X He in. 

2 Web Pie. 20 X »He in. 

55.48 

De 


478 

5.28 

90.8 

10,480 

29.90 

29 15 in. at 501b. 

29.28 


Als an example of compression member design, the calculations for member BCD will be 
given in detail. From Table 8 the stress in the member is 691,000 lb. and the lengths of 
BC and CD are each 320 in. In making up a trial section, the working stress will be taken 


[ ] 

[] 



•I 

H 

re 





as the maxiinum illowable, which Is 12,500 lb. per sq. in. Hence the area required is 
(^1 000 

iqpproxiniately 5540 sq. in. If the depth of the member be taken as Hd of the 

Plinetl the web {dates will be ot about 20 in. deep. The distance between 

side plhtes wStl be made about 04 their depth or about 16 in. Figure 40 ihowe the arrange- 
n&ent adopted. The tidckness of the cover idate corresponds to the requirements ^wn 
in 57. TAble 9 gives the eras of the eectlon as sssmned. ' 
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Table 9,^Pbopbbtiss of Top Cbobd SscnoK 


Part 

AreA 

X 

Ax 

Ax* 

*/. 

J 

Cover plate 

13.60 

10.53 

+142.1 


0 

1,600 

Top angles 

7.24 

9.17 

+ 66.8 


8 

615 

Web plate 

27.60 

0.0 




917 

917 

Bottom angles 

7.24 

9.17 

- 66.3 


8 

616 

Totals 

56.48 

mm 

+142.1 


... 

3,647 


The true working stress for the assumed member depends upon its radius of gyration. 


which may be determined from the formula r 


where I 


moment of inertia of the 


section about its gravity axis and A area of section. In determining the moment of 
inertia of the section, consider Hirst an axis Al-d., Hg. 40, passing through the center of the 
web plates. Table 9 gives the necessary information for the determination of •moment 
of inertia. The term Ax in Table 9 is the statical moment of any area about axis A^A. 

XAx 142.1 

Hence the gravity axis is located at a distance ■« ® 2.66 in. above axis A»A. 

Values of I given in Table 9 represent the moment of inertia of the several areas about 
axis A-A. *^0 moment of inertia about the gravity axis may be found from the formula 
I ^ Ia Ax^ where I a moment of inertia about axis A^A\ A » area of section, and 
"x ^ distance from axis A-d. to gravity axis. Hence I « 3,647 — (66.48) (2.66)* 
3,287 in.* Therefore 


From the column formula of Art. [88], (801) of the Specifications, working stress 16,000 

- (60) (^) - 12,9201b. per sq. in. But this is greater than the maximum allowable of 

12.600 lb. per sq. in. Since this latter value was used in the preliminary calculations given 
above, the trial section is satisfactory. Before adopting this section, it is best to calcu- 
late the moment of inertia for axis B-B, Fig. 40, in order to make certain that the radius of 
gyration for axis B-B is not smaller than the r used in the above calculations. By the same 
methods a8 used above, we find 1b ^ 3,624 in.* It is therefore evident that the least 
radius of gyration has been used in the above calculations. Table 8 shows that the same 
section may also be used for the end post aB. 

As shown in Table 8, the stress in diagonal Dc changes from compression ip tension dur- 
ing the passage of the live load. The design of this member is therefore subject to the con- 
ditions stated in Art. [ 44 ] of the Specifications. Hence the member is to be designed for a 
compression of 266,000 + ^(94,300) » 313,200 lb., and a tension of 94,300 -f H(^«30Q} 

141.600 lb. It will be found that the required area is determined by the compression. The 
adopted section given in Table 8 provides an area which is but slightly less than the urea 
required. 

Member Co is a compression member supporting the top chord. The stress in this 
member is small and the dimensions of the member will in general be made such as to pro- 
vide an effioieni connection between the member and the floor beam and sway bradng. 
Figure 44 shows the adopted section. 

As ihowtt in Fig. 44, the top chord members are placed with the center of the webplates 
in. b^w the center lines of truss outline. In this way ^e stress in the chord member 
acts at the center of gravity of the section, which is shown in Fig* 40 at a dliitanoe ^*56 ip* 
(practically in.) above the center Une of web plate. Hnifom dhdiibution of etme 
over ^ eross^seotion is ihuS aasarsd* 
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J> 0 $ign 0 / Tension Members, — ^Table 10 gives complete data for the design of tension 
members. In dei^gning the lower chord members, an attempt was made to use web plates 
of tile same depth as the top chord web plates. However, ft was found that the use of 
21«in. web plates more nearly fulfilled the area requirements. In determining net areas 
for bottom chord members, four rivet holes were deducted from each web plate and one 
from each angle. Figure 44 tiiows the position of these rivet holes. For the verticals Bh 
and Dd and tht; diagonal Be it was assumed that the rivets in the outstanding legs of the 
ani^ staggered with those in the legs fastened to the plates, the distance between these 
rivets being assumed as 2 in. Then from the formula of Art. [ 77 ], { 409 } of the Specifica- 
tions, the portion of the area of the holes in the outstanding legs which must be counted 

in obtaining net area of the angles is a(i — 4 ) ** a(i — Therefore 

rivet holes are to be taken from each angle and two from the plate. 


Table 10. — Design op Tension Members 



Maximum stress 

Area required 


Area provided 

Mem* 

ber 

] 

Case A 
vertical 
loading, 
Table 6 

Case B 
vertical 
and 
lateral 
loading, 
Tables 6 
and 7 

Case A 
at 

16,000 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Case B 
at 

20,000 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Section 

Gross 

Net 

dbc 

445,900 

1 

623,800 

1 

1 

27.75 

1 1 

31.19 

2 WebPle. 21 X Hu 
4I« SH XSHX He 

23.63 

14.48 

19.13 

12.24 







38.11 

31.37 

cd 

786,700 


49.10 

51.53 

4 WebHs. 21 X He 
4\iZHX3HXH 

47.26 

15.92 

38.26 

13.40 







63.18 

51.66 

Be 

459,300 


28.70 

. . . 

1 Plate 18 X He 

411 6 X4X iHe 

7.31 

25.60 

6 19 
22.84 







32.91 

29.03 

Bb 

Dd 

254,300 


15.91 


1 Plate 13 X He 

411 6 X 4 X 

1 5.69 
14.44 

! 

4.81 

1 11.40 









20.13 

16.21 


Sd« Beilgii gf Floar Systemr- The design methods lor the floor system of a 
through tl^w spaaamesaoitty thesametaeja>lainedinArt.7hf^. fl2d*lmfthetiiioiighidats 
gt^ider Ih the present artide the dissussioo. wiU be condensed as much o* possilde, 

For further infoimatioii regarding methods of design the fender la lefevted to the aVoire 
mentioned artlcte* 
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The atrinfer aeo^lon will be made 50}^ in* back to back of aoglee, which is elightly lees 
thaa H the panel length. For E-60 loading the stringer end shear for a 26^«ft. beam is 
88^300 lb., and the impact shear (L 26^ ft.) is 86,200 lb. Since the loading is the same 
as for the girder bridges designed in the preceding pages, the same ties and rails may be 
used. From p. 299, the wooden floor weighs 243 lb. per ft. per stringer, and from eq. (3), 
p. 290, the stringers weigh (H) (1.1) [(12.5) (26^) + 100] « 238 lb. per ft. per stringer. 
The total dead load is then 481 lb. per ft. and the stringer dead lo^ end shear is ()^) (481) 
(26 H) * 6,400 lb. Hence the total end shear per stringer is 180,900 lb. and the web area 
180,900 - . 

required for shear is 18.09 sq. in. A 50- X >i6*in» web furnishes 21.88 sq. in. 

The maximum stringer moment due to £-60 loading is 505,200 ft.-lb. and the impact 
moment is 494,000 ft.-lb. Since the dead load per stringer is 481 lb. per ft., the dead load 
moment is 42,600 ft.-lb. Hence the total stringer moment is 1,041,800 ft.-lb., or 12,500,000 
in.-lb. < 


A stringer flange section composed of two 6- X 6- X iHe-in. angles placed 50}^ in. 
back to back will be assumed, as shown in Fig. 44. The effective depth of the stringer 

(12,500,000) 

section is 50.25 — (2) (1.75) * 46.75 in., and the flange area required is (45 75) (16,066) ** 
16.72 sq. in. From the rolling mill handbooks, the net area of the assumed angles is (2) 
(7.78 — 0.69) 14.18 sq. in. Assuming H the web area as flange area, the total avaiLable 

flange area is 14.18 4* » 16.92 sq. in. The assumed stringer section will be 

adopted. 

The rivet spacing in the flange angles is determined by the same methods as Used on 
p. 326 for the through girder span. It will be found that the required spacing is as follows: 
End, 2.67 in.; quarter point, 3.48 in.; center 5.70 in. Figure 44 shows the adopted rivet 
spacing. 

Since the distance between flange angles exceeds fifty times the web thickness, web Stiff- 
eners are required. The required stiffener spacing as determined from the formula of Art. 
IU5]. {483) of the Specifications is as follows: At the end of the stringer 41.0 in.; at the 
quarter point, 75.1 in.; at the span center, 106 in. Figure 44 shows the adopted arrange- 


ment of stiffeners. 

The stringers must be provided with lateral bracing capable of resisting a horisontal 
lateral force of 700 lb. per ft. plus a load of 30 lb. per sq. ft. on 1 H times the exposed stringer 
area. As shown in Fi^. 44, the stringer is partially sheltered by the lower chord. The 
exposed area of stringer and floor is about 4 sq. ft. per ft. Hence the total lateral stringer 
load is 700 + (lH)(^)(30) » 880 lb. per ft. Figure 44 shows the arrangement of lateral 
bracing adopted. It will be found that 3 K- X 3- X ?^-in. angles may be used for all mem- 
bers. Article [102] of the Specifications requires the use of a cross frame. As shown in Fig. 
44, a cross frame composed of angles of the minimum allowable sise has been placed at the 
center of the stringer. 

To connect the stringers to the floor beam, 5- X 3M* X angles will be used placed 


as shown in Fig. 44. As given above the stringer end shear is 180,900 lb. 


Hence 


180,900 

14,460 


180 900 

«• 13 rivets are required in the angles and “ 9 |9o “ " ”vets are required in bearing on 

the stringer web plate. Figure 44 shows the arrangement adopted. The number of rivets 
required to connect the stringer to the floor beam will in this case be determined by the floor 
beam reaction, the rivets being field rivets in bearing on the floor beam web plate. As 
shown in Fig. 41, the floor beam reaction is 2404^00. Hence the number reqtiired is 


(*9,190 Ct} "* tdiown in pCrition on Fig, 44. 

The effective span of the floor beams is to be taken as iiie distance center to center 
of trusses (Art, [11], Specifications). From Fig. 1, Art. [IS], Specifications, the horisontal 
clear distance required is 16 ft. Since the end posts are 24 in. i^e (Table 8) , the instance 
oenter to center of trusses must be 18 ft., as shown in Fig. 44. 

The load carried by an intermediate fioor beam is the floor beam reaction due to equal 
siringei panels of 26 H pius the dead load reactions lor the two atringeie framing into the 
floor bem. It wfll W found that the floor beam reaction lor panels due to IMO 

loading 118,200 lb. The impact allowance (L «■ 53^ It., tiro paasl lengths) is 
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lb., and the stringer dead load reaction is (26^j)(481) •« 12,800 lb. Hence the total floor 
beam reaction is 240,200 lb., which is shown in position in Fig. 41. 

For the conditions shown in Fig. 41, the maximum floor beam moment is (240,200) (5,76) 
(12) 16,680,000 in.-lb. Assuming the weight of the floor beam to be 3,600 lb., the dead 

load moment is (3,600) (18) (12) » 97,000 in.-lb. and the 
dead load end shear is 1,800 lb. Hence the total floor beam 
moment is 16,680,000 in.-lb., and the floor beam end shear 
is 242,000 lb. 

The depth of the floor beam section will be made 14 in. 
greater than the stringer depth in order to allow the stringer 
to be connected to the floor beam web without interference 
with the floor beam flange angles, as shown in Hg. 44. A 
section 64}^ in. deep is therefore required. 

Since the floor beam end shear is 242,000 lb., the web area 
242 000 

provided must be ■jQ"5ob ** 24.20 sq. in. A 64- X 

web plate provides 28.0 sq. in. 

A floor beam flange section composed of two 6- X 6- X angles placed 64)^ in. 

back to back will be assumed. The effective depth of the beam section is 64.25 — (2) (1.75) 

60.75 in. Flange area required « H of the 

web as flange area, the total available flange area is (2) (7.78 — 0.69) + (H)(®4)(Ji6) 
17.68 sq. in. The assumed section is satisfactory and it will be adopted. 

Figure 44 shows the connection between the intermediate floor beam and the vertical 
posts of the truss. To connect the 6- X 4- X connection angles to the floor beam, 

242 000 242 000 

17400 * rivets in double shear and — 27 shop rivets in bearing on the 

floor beam web plate are required. Figure 44 shows 17 rivets through the angles and a total 
of 27 rivets passing through the filler plate. To connect the floor beam to the truss. 



( 242 OOON /4N 

) V3/ * rivets in single shear are required. 


V 7,220 /Va 

The rivets connecting the floor beam flange angles to the web plate may be determined 
from the rivet spacing formulas of Art. 6d, or sufficient rivets may be placed between the 
stringer and the truss to develop the total flange stress. From eq. (5) p. 307, the required 
rivet pitch is found to be 2.88 in. This same spacing may be used from the truss to the 
stringer since the shear is practically constant for this portion of the floor beam. Between 
stringers the shear is practically zero and the rivet spacing may be made the maximum 
allowable. At the stringer the flange stress in the angles in the tension side of the beam is 


(16.680,000) /'14.18^ 
(60.75) V 17,68/ 
truss and the stringer. 


' 220,000 lb. Hence 


220,000 


24 rivets are required between the 


9,190 

Figure 44 shows the adopted intermediate floor beam details. 






Fiq. 42. 



Figure 42 shows three methods used for supporting the stringers at the end of the span, 
In Fig. 42 (a) the stringers rest on independent shoes. InFig.42 <5) an end floor beam is pro- 
vided whjl<^ is supported on an extension of the rollers or bed plate. The deteit showh fn 
Fig. 42 (o) is similer to that used for the intermediate floor besm. In the^ derign us^er 
eenildefgtioa'a floor beam of the type shown in Fig, 42 (e) will be used in order to mnkeit 
possible to lift the span at the en<to (Art, {14i]« i4l4}, Bpee^oitloni). The eonuection 
between truss and floor beam in Fig. 42 (5) can not in genend be made rigid enoui^ to per- 
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mit the span to be readily lifted. In lifting the ends of a span to repair the bridge seat or 
adjust the rollers, jacks are placed under the ioor beam and the end of the span raised the 
necessary amount. Thii^ can not readily be done for the detail shown in Fig. 42 (a). 

As shown in Fig. 44 (e), a bracket has been placed on the outside of the end floor beam 
in order tp provide support for a tie. In calculating the loads to be carried by the end floor 
beam, it may be assumed that wheel 2 is placed 1 ft. beyond the center of the end floor 
beam, as shown in Fig. 43 (a). The floor beam load due to E*60 loading is then 93,500 lb.; 
the impact allowance, (L 26% ft.) is 91,200 lb.; and the dead load from the stringer is 
(^) (26^^) (481) 5,400 lb. Hence the total floor beam 

load is 191,100 lb., applied as shown in Fig. 43 (b). 

Design methods for the determination of the end 
floor beam section are the same as used above for the 
intermediate beams. Assuming the end floor beam to 
weigh 3,000 lb., it will be found that a 64-X 
web plate and flanges composed of two 6- X 4- X ^-in. 
angles, arranged as shown in Fig. 44 (c) will answer. 

The end floor beam is connected to the gusset plate at 
the lower end of the end post, as shown in Figs. 44 (a) and 
(g). To connect the floor beam to the gusset plate, 

(3) “ rivets in single shear are re- 

quired. As shown in Fig. 44 (g), the lower corner of the 
web plate and the ends of the lower flange angles have 
been out sway to avoid interference with the end post 
and the shoe. 7'o strengthen this portion of the floor ( 

be^m, the filler plates under the end connection angles Fio. 43. 

will be extended in order to provide additional web area. 

By placing cover plates over the ends of the lower flange angles, the rivets passing 
through these plates are in bearing on the total thickness of flange angles. The rivets 
provided between the end of the floor beam and the stringer will develop the flange stress 
at the stringer. Figure 44 (p) shows complete details of the end floor beam. 

8e. IHsign of Biveted joints. — The members of a riveted truss are connected 
at the joints by gusset plates, as shown in Fig. 44 (a) . These plates serve to hold the mem- 
bers in position and to equalize the stresses at the joints. In designing these joints, rivets 
must be provided sufiicient in number to transfer the stresses from the members to the 
gusset plates. Also, in very large trusses it is sometimes necessary to investigate the 
internal stress conditions in the gusset plates in order to make certain that the combined fiber 
stresses on the plates are within allowable limits. For trusses of the size under consider- 
ation, the size of gusset plates will generally be determined by the space required by the 
connecting rivets. The gusset plate thickness should be sufficient to give equal rivet 
values in shear and in bearing. As shown on Fig. 44, ^-in. gusset plates are used at all 
main truss joints. 

The number of rivets required to connect any member to the gusset plates is equal to 
the stress in the member divided by the single shear value of a rivet. Shop rivets % in. in 
diameter have a single shear value of 7,220 lb. per rivet (Art. [88], (801 } » Specifioatio]is>and 
field rivets in Sinifle shear have a value of (7,220) (H) ^ 5,420 lb. Figure 44 (a) shows the 
conditions of the rivets at the several joints and the number provided. For member De, 
which is subjected to a reversal of stress, the number of rivets required is to be determined 
f<^ the sutn of the stresses in compression and tension (Art. [44], Specifications). Hence 
the connections are to be designed for a total stress of 360,380 lb. 

8/. Design of Lateral, Portal and Sway Braeinif. — The entire lateral bracing 
system of a truss bridge serves to Hnd all parts of the structure together, in order to form a 
rigid structure, as well as providing adequately for the stresses determined in Art* 85, In 
fsnersl, members of the literal bradng systems are proporti<med with the consideration of 
rigidity in mind, making oertain that adequate proviston is made for existing stresses. 
Arthdes (181 to 114], (488 to 487) of the Spe^cations govern ihs de^ga of lateral bracing. 

oaloulated stresses for the top lateral bradng sro shown on Fig. 38 (sll« . Jo assure 
ad^uate r^t^dtiy « Art. { 84 ] of the 8pe<^cati^ Slates ths bracing provided in the plane 

of the eompreaaioii ehord must be capable of resisting a transverse dhear equiilto2H Percent 
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ot the atrcM in the chord members of that panel. From Table 6 this transverse shear for 
the truss under consideration is (0.025) (691, OOd) « 17,300 lb. Hence the stress in a 
diagonal member is then (173Q0)(1 79) •*> 31,000 lb. Since this stress exceeds those given 
in Fig. 30 (c), the design must be made for the greater stress. As shown in Fig. 44 (c), the 
diagonals are composed of four 3^* ^ 3^- X ?^-in. anjdes. The area furnished by these 
anises is in excess of that required for the oaleulated stress. However, the adopted section 
conforms to the usual practice. 

Stresses in the lower chord lateral truss members are shown in Fig. 36 (b). Since the 
laterals are fastened to the stringers, as shown in Fig. 44 (5), the unsupported length of 


(a) 



Fig. 45. 


lateral diagonal may be taken as the distance from the inner edge of the lower chord member 
to the center of the stringer, which is about 9 ft. It will be found that two 6- X 3j^- X 
in. angles arranged as shown in Fig. 44 (6) will provide the necessary area in all panels. 

Portal and sway bracing for spans up to about 300 ft. in length is generally made of the 
form shown in Figs. 45 and 46. The forms shown in Figs. 45 (a) and 46 (a) are used when 
the head room over the clearance diagram (see Fig. 47) is relatively small. Figures 45 (b) 
and 46 (b) and (c) show forms used when greater head room is available. 

The available head room in any case may be determined by a layout of the oross^seotior 
of the span. Figure 1 of Art. [13] of the Specifications shows the clearance which must bo 
provided for the passage of the live load. For the truss under consideration, Fig. 47 shows 



Fig. 46. 





a oiossosection of the span with the clearance diagram in position. Since the available 
head room is limited, sway bracing of the type indicated in F^. 47 will be used. In general 
no attempt is made to determine the stresses in sway bracing, which is inserted to add 
ngidi^ to the structure. Angles of minimum size are generally used. For the truss under 
consideration the arrangement adopted for the sway bracing is shown in Fig. 44 (f). 

FigUire 43 shows the form and dimensions of the adopted portal. For purposes of stress 
calculation it may be assumed that the dimensions of the portal are as diown in Fid* 48 (b). 
The load at point A is due to a wind pressure of 50 lb. per sq. ft. From p. 329 each top 
lateral panel load is 8,000 lb. Assuming full loads at each top chord pan^, including the 
end joints, the load at A, Fig. 48 (6) is (8,000) (^) 20,000 lb. Since the truMl^is 
thoroughly riveted, the posts may be assumed as fixed at the base and the point of infieo- 
Hon may be taken half way between the lower end of the bracket (shown at H, Fig. 48 (6)) 
and Jhe foot ot the post. , 

la calculating stresses in the plate giidor portid shov^n ih 48 (b) It may be assumed 
that the bracket does not assist in carrying the stresses. It can xnadfiy Hio:wn Hiat the 
msadmmn stress occurs at point A. CutHng aesotion doss to the ri|dH^hand post and tak*> 
lug moments about,i> for forces above the point of inflection, it wfll be feund mi tht stitsp 
sfl A le 

ttii.fl»x»C!ioj} 4- mjm)m . 

3 
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A flange oempoi^d of 0- X 4- X angfee ammiEed aaahoimin Fig. 48 (a) i^iridtsioiiiie 

excesfl area, which ia desirable, as a rigid portal frame helps stiffen the entire top lateral 
system. The shear in the web plate is equal to the direct stress in the^posts due to the load 

shown at A. This shear is found to •« 26,400 Ib. The web plate shown 

in Fig. 48 (a) furnishes excess area. Figure 44 shows the complete portal details. 


8g, Design of End Shoe, Chord Spliees, and 
Minor Details.*— The area of the base of the end shoe must 
be sufficient to transfer the maximum end reaction to the 
piers or abutments without exceeding the allowable bearing 
pressures on the material composing the substructure. For 
the truss under consideration, the maximum end reaction 
due to E-60 live load will occur when wheel 2 of the loco- 
motive is located as shown in Fig. 43 (a). This live load 
reaction is found to be 332,000 lb. The impact allowance 
(L n 160 ft.) is 179,000 lb. In calculating the dead load 
reaction it will be assumed that the dead panel load at the 
end of the truss is one-half the load at the lower chord joints. 
Hence the dead load reaction is (36,500) -f (^) 

(26,500) 105,500 lb. The total end reaction is then 
616,500 lb. 

Assuming the substructure to be composed of concrete 
masonry, the allowable bearing pressure is 600 lb. per sq. in. 
(Art. [38], Specifications). Hence the bearing area required 
616 600 

is — - »» 1,030 sq. in. As shown in Fig. 44 (o), the end 
shoe rests on a 38- X 46-in. base plate. 



To provide for expansion due to temperature and stress changes, rollers will be placed 
under one end of the span. These rollers must permit a horisontal movement of ^ o 0 “ 
1.6 in., or Ij^ in, (Art. [88], Specifications). Assuming 6-in. rollers (Art. [81], Specifica- 



Fio. 4a 


tions) the allowaMe bearing on these rollers is (600) (6) «■ 8,600 lb. per in. (Art, (18], (801), 
Speoificationi6. For the end reaction calculated above, the length of rollers required is 

616j600 

"S AOD" " *” roller nest shown in Fig. 44 (a) contains seven rollers. Each 

roller has an effective bearing length of 38 in., giving a total bearing of 196 lin. in. 

Segmental roUers of ^he type shqwn in Fig. 44 most be made of eufficient width to pre-* 
vent overturning and tiie di«^ce between fwoes cff adjaoent reUers must be euffloient to 
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ptermit tiiiidiiig of the roUere. In Fig. 49 let B m horicontal eaoyenieiit of voUer, ena let 
0 angle through which the vertioal axis of a roller of diameter JD turns duzhotg a forward 
2B 

motion of B. Then 9 ^ radians. From Fig. 49 it can be seen that 20 must not exceed 

the anide 123. If d width of roller between flat surfaces* the limitix^ width of roller is 



found to be 

d - i> dn (ll4.6^) 

If 5 represents the minimum clear dis- 
tance which must be maintained between 
faces of rollers in the inclined position and A 
» distance, between centers of rollers, it 
can be shown for the conditions given in 
Fig. 49 that 

A -(d+b)B»c (ll4.6 g) 


The rollers are connected by a pair of horizontal plates of width TF« as shown in Fig. 49. 
If it be required that these plates maintain a clear distance e between them in the revolved 
position of the rollers, it can' be shown that the width of plates must not exceed 
' W ^ {E cos 5 — e) 

For the truss under consideration it has been found that provision must be made for a 
horizontal movement of 1 ^4 iu. Assuming that one-half of this movement takes place on 
either side of the vertical position of the rollers, and noting that the center of the roller 
moves but one-half as far as the end of the span, we have 


B 


1. 625 

4 


0.41 in. 


If the distance between vertical faces of the roller is 4 in., we have 29 » 2(114.6) p deg. ■« 

15 deg. 40 min. From Fig. 49, 2! 123 » 42 deg. Hence the roller will not overturn. 

Assuming that the rollers are not to approach within ^ in. of each other in the revolved 
position the limiting distance between rollers is 


A - (4 -h 0.25) sec 7® 60' » 4.3 in. 


The rollers will be placed 4}^ in. center to center as shown in Fig. 44. If the side plates 
are placed 3 in. apart and if they are not to apprbaoh closer than to each other, we 
have TF (3 cos 7® 50' — 0.6) « 2.47 in. These plates will be made 2?^ in. wide. 

As shown in Fig. 44, a pin connection is provided between the shoe and the truss, in 
order to comply with Art. [ 98 ] of the Specifications. A 7-in. pin has been used. To rein- 
force the gusset plate for bearing on the pin, additional bearing area has been provided by 
means of pin plates arranged as shown in Fig. 44. The design of the pin and the attachment 
of these pin plates is carried out by the methods given in the discussion on Pin-connected 
Trusses. As shown in Fig. 44, the portion of the shoe above the rollers is composed of 
plates and anedes. The thickness of web plates is determined by the bearing area On the 
pin required to develop the end reaction. For a 74n. pin, the bearing area required at 24,000 
616 5(M) 

lb. per sq. in. is g)(j^ (j5 o) “ plate, which requires web plates 

« 1.83 in. thick. Three H^in, web spates on each side are provided, as shown in 

Fig. 44. These web plates are attached to the l^’in. base plate by meane of 6- X 6- X 
ia. anfi^es. Figure 44 shows complete details of the end ehoe. 

Splices for top and bottom chord members of riveted trusses are generaUy located just 
oD^tside a gusset plate. If the stresses ip the members entering the Joint are not eqhal, the 
spifiee should be placed on the member ha'^ng the smaller stress. Figure 44 (o) shows the 
location of iqplicee for the truss under coneiderttion. 

As shown id Fig. 44, ihe lower chord meifiber is spUoed namr the right end of the second 
peneh From Table 10, p, 384* the net provided Idrmeinbe^beli^ 31,87 eq. in, Aespin* 
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ing that the splice must be capable of developing the full net strength of the member* the 
splice must be designed for a total load of (16,000) (31 .37) ^ 502,000 lb. 

The splice on member o6c will be formed by plates placed on each side of the web plates 
and by horisontal plates on the outstanding legs of the angles. As shown in Fig. 44, 
21- X M’-iTi, plates are placed on the outside of the web and 14 X plates are placed 
inside the web. A fiJl®r plate is used inside the member in order to provide for the 

difference in web plate thickness. On the horisontal legs of the angles 12- X ^^-in. plates 
are provided top and bottom. The net of this splice material (filler not induded) is 
found to be 31.50 sq. in. 

The number of rivets connecting the several splice plates to the member must be deter- 
mined with respect to the distribution of the load to the angles and web plates. Assuming 
the load to be divided in proportion to die net areas of the several parts, the total stress in 
the web plates is 

(602.000) (Iy^) - 306,000 lb. 
and the stress in the angles is 

(602.000) (i~) - WjJ.OOO lb. 


As shown in Fig. 44, the rivets passing through the angles are in 
the number required is 


/196,000\ /4\ 
V 7.220 As/ 


36 field rivets. 


single shear. 


Hence 


Figure 44 shows 9 rivets in each angle, 5 in the vertical leg and 4 in the horisontal leg. 
From Fig. 44 it can be seen that the rivets which pass through the web plate and both splice 
plates are in double shear. Hence the arrangement shown provides 14 rivets in double 
shear and 3 in single shear, not counting the rivets in the angles. The total value of the 
rivets provided, based on their value as field rivets is (2) [(14) (14.440) + (3) (7,220)] (^) 
» 334,000 lb. Figure 44 (a) shows the details of the splice 

A splice is also provided for the top chord member. From Art. [74] of the Specifications, 
the splice plates must furnish an area of not less than 50 per cent of the area of the smaller 
of the spliced sections. The detail shown in Fig. 44 will develop the full strength of 
the splice material. 

The design of the lacing for compression members is governed by Arts. [69 to 78], |480j 
of the Specifications. To illustrate the methods of lacing design the calculations for 
design of lacing for the top chord will be given. From Table 6, p. 320, the stress in BCD 
is 691,000 lb* Hence the stress in a lacing bar is 

(°0^)fW (1.41), 6.100 lb. 


From Fig. 40, the length of a lacing bar is found to be (20.5) (1.41) 28.9 in. Assuming a 

2^- X H-in. lacing bar, r » 0.289d « (0.289) (0.5) » 0.144 and the allowable stress is 

irnnn (W(28.9) 

16.000 "OM 

Hence the area required is 

6,100 , , 

Siooo “ 


> 5,000 lb. per sq. in. 


The assumed bar provides 1.38 sq. in. which is sufficient. From the rolling mill handbooks 
the radius of gyration of the 3H* X 3H* X HdAa- angle composing the lower flange angle 
of the top chord compression member is 1 .05 in. Since t^e distance betwemirivets in lacing 


bars is 20.5 in., 


t m 

r * 1.05 


19.5. 


I 

From Table 8, the " for member BCD is 41«6 and two-thirds of this value is 37,7. Hence 

the aimumcd lacing satisfies the reqnlrebents of Art^ [71} of the Sp^pifleationa. The lacing 
for other members is designed by shnilar opethods. Figure 44 thWs the adopted lacing 


details. 

Article [67] of the Specifioations governs the design pf stay plates. Since the rivet lines 
in the lorrer an^ are 30)^ in. apsrt* the stay plates junst be at lesSi <30.5)(1^) 36.6 
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iti. long* and thay must be at least 0.41, or in* thick. Figure 44 shows the 

adopted sises of stay plates. 

9. Pin^connected Truss Bridges. 

9a. Oenetal Considerations. — General methods for the design of 
truss members, lateral systems, and the floor system of pin-conneoted trusses are 
the same as given in the preceding pages for riveted truss spans. The design 
methods for joint details in pin-connected trusses are much more complicated 
than for riveted trusses. 

In the following articles a brief discussion will be given regarding the most 
important points involved in the design of pin-coaUected trusses. It will be 
assumed that the general dimensions and loading conditions for the truss to be 
designed are the same as for the riveted truss designed in the preceding articles. 
The structure under consideration is a 160-ft. pin-connected Pratt truss consist- 
ing of six 26-ft. 8-in. panels with a height of truss of 29 ft. center to center chords. 
E-60 live loading will be assumed and the recommendations of the A R.E.A. 
Specifications will be followed. Figure 50 shows the general dimensions-of the 
structure. In the discussion which follows particular attention will be given to 
those points in design which differ from the ones given for riveted trusses. Where- 
ever possible, the details for the pin-connected structure will be made the same 
as for the riveted structure. 

9&. Design of Members. — Table 1 1 gives the stresses in all members of the truss 
under consideration. The dead load stresses were cidculated for panel loads of 10,000 lb. at 
each top chord joint and loads of 26,600 lb. at the lower joints. These panel loads were 
taken from the calculations given on p. 328. Live load and impact stresses were calculated 
for E-60 loading using the methods given in the volume on ** Stresses in Framed Structures.” 
It has been assumed in making these calculations that diagonal members carry tension only 
and counters have been provided to prevent reversal of stress in these members. 


Table 11. — Stbessbb in Members 


Mem- 

ber 

Dead 

load 

stress 

Live 

load 

stress 

Impact 

Maximum 

stress 

vertical 

loading 

Stress due 
to lateral 
loading 

Total stress 
due to 
vertical and 
lateral 
loading 

aB 

HWil 


Hilli 

-660,000 



BC 


-362,000 


-691,000 



CD 




-786,700 



ab 

+ w,900 

+236,000 

+127,000 

+445,900 

94,200 

540,100 

he 

•f ^,'900 

4-235,000 

+127,000 

+445,900 

177,900 

623,800 

cd 

+134,000 

+362,000 

+195,000 

+691,000 

238,400 

929,400 

Bh 

+ 20,600 

+119,000 

+110,800 

+254,300 



Be 

+ 74,609 

+232^000 

+152,800 

+459,300 



Cd 

+ 24,809 

+136,000 

+105,200 

+266,000 

\ 


Dc 

- 24,800 

+ 63,000 

+ 56,100 

+ 94,300 

1 


Ce 




-^205,800 

[ 

\ 

Dd 

+ S.SOlQ 



- 79,300 

1 



+ denotiBS imamm. denotes eoinpresii<»i. 
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Tftble 1 1 also givoe the total stresa in lower chord members due to lateral loading* These 
vidues are the same as given in Table 7, p. 330, except for member cd, in which a slight 
change in stress due to overturning effect has taken place in changing from the Warren to 
the Pratt type of truss. 

As shown in Fig. 60, the lower chord members in the panels on each idde of truss center 
and all tension diagonals are composed of eye bars. In designing eye bars, the croes^ction 
of the body of the bar must furnish the required area. Article [139], { 440 ) of the Speeifica- 
tions gives the general requirements regarding proportions of eye bars. The sises of stand* 



ard eye bar heads are given la the rolling mill handbooks. Since the eye bar heads must be 
placed inside the built-up chord sections, it is desirable that the sise of head be kept as 
small 4s possible. This can be accomplished by using narrow bars, bearing in mind the 
limiting thickness of bars as given in Art. [139], (440) of the Specifications. However, if 
very thick bars are used, it will be found that large pins will be required to carry the result- 
ing bending moments on the pins. In general, it will be found that a bar in which the 
thickness is about H of the width will satisfy the conditions stated above. 

The area required for member ed is determined from the combined effect of vertical and 
lateral loading, as in the case of the same member in the riveted truss. From Table 11 the 

929 400 

stress in cd is 929,400 lb. Hence the area required is qqq * 46.60 sq. in. Four 7- X 

1^ H C'-in. bars furnish 47.20 sq. in. All other eye bars are designed for working stresses 
of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Figure 60 shows the adopted eye bars. 

To comply with Art. [183] of the Specifications, lower chord tension member abe and the 
hip vertical Rb must be riveted members. The general form of these members may be 



Fzg. 62. 



made the same as for the corresponding members of the riveted truss. In proportioning 
member a6e, the depth of web plates depends upon the sise of eye bar heads on the members 
entering joint c. As shown in Fig. 61 the eye bar head on member cd must fit l»*«d** the 
angles on member o6c, and the eye bar head on Be must not interfere wHh the lateral plate 
on the under side of abe. Since the sises of these eye bar heads are not known until the pin 
siaes have been determined, the designer must estimate thO probable sise of these aye bar 
heads and arrange the parts of the mezober to meet the assumed oonditloiis. When the 
pip sises are known, the depth of members suust be revised if the proper clearance has not 
been provided in the preliininary estimate. It is probable that lot a truss of tho sise under 
eonidderation tlm dissneter of pin used at joint s trill not eaeeed about 7 or 8 in, From a 
table of etandard eye bar heads it* trill be found that Ic^ pins of the assumed maximum dee 
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a 7-iii, bar reauires a 17J^-in. head and an 8-in. bar requires a 19-in. head. Where three 
sises ol heads are given the designer is generally safe in taking the middle sise, as in the 
present case. The form of abc may then be taken the same as for the riveted trusst using 
21- X Hs-web plates and four 3^- X 3H- X angles. The adopted width of the 

vertical Bb depends upon the arrangement of members at joint B, which is shown in Fig. 
62. Figure 50 shows all details of abe and Bb. 

The depth of web plates for the top chord member is generally determined from the 
a^^rangement of members at joint B. As shown in Fig. 52, the eye bar head on member Be 
is the determining factor. As in the case of joint e, the probable maximum eye bar head is 
19 in. in diameter. The web plates will therefore be taken as 21 in. deep. In order to 
provide room for packing members Bb and Be inside the chord section, the ^ cover 



J^39&OJh* 

r. 

e-?.52' 


plate will be made as wide as possible subject to the requirements of Art. [65], 1^06) of the 
Specifications. Figure 53 shows the adopted section. The bottom angles in this section 
have been made large in order to reduce the eccentricity of the section. Figure 50 shows 
the adopted sizes for other compression members. 

The location of the pins with respect to the gravity axis of the section depends upon the 
relative width of the eye bar head and the depth of the section. It is desirable to locate 
the pins on the gravity axis of the section in order that the stress may be uniformly distrib- 
uted over the cross-section of the members. However, it is generally not practical to use 
sections so deep that this can be done, for the requirements of Art. [6fi]> (405) of the Speci- 
fications regarding minimum thickness of material would require the use of a large excess 
of area in the member. It is therefore best to place eye bar Be as close to the top cover 
plate as possible, as shown in Fig. 52. If the clearance between the top of the eye bar and 
the cover plate be taken as in., then for 19-in. eye bar head, the distance from the 
center of gravity of the section to the center of the eye bar head, or the center line of pin, 
can be seen from Fig. 53 to be 1.52 in. This distance represents the eccentricity of appli- 
cation of the stress in the chord member. 

Since the top chord is made continuous from end to end by means of riveted joints, the 
whole chord acts as a continuous beam under the action of moments due to the eccentric 
application of the loads at the joints. If B « stress in the end segment of the top chord and 
e « eccentricity of application of 8 (considered as positive when the pin is below the center 
of gravity of the section), it can be shown by means of the Theorem of Three Moments 
that the bending moments in the top chord of a six-panel truss vary as shown in Fig. 54. 
For the truss under consideration, 8 stress in BC « 691, 900 lb. (see Table 11) and 
assuming the pin center to be located 1 in. above the center of the web plate, e 1.52 in. 
as shown in Fig. 53. Then from the values given in ]P1g. 54 for the six-panel truss, the 
moment at B due to eccentric application of the stress in BC is (691,000) (1.52) « 1,050,000 
in.4b. Using the method fidven on p. 333 it wdl be found that the moment of inertia about 
the gravity axis of the section shown in Fig. 53 is 3,960 in.^ Hence the compressive fiber 
stress*on the lower fiber of the seetion at a distance 13.27 in. t>elow the gravity axis is 


. 8^520 lb. per sq. in. As gtven in Fig. 53, the area of the bhord member 

is 67.05 sq. in. Hefioe the axial stress due to direct loading is ^ 12,100 lb. per sq. in. 

and the combined fiber stress due to dbreot loadiiMt and bending is 12,100 
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Ih* per iQ. in. Sinoo the fiber strees due to eccentric application of the chord etreae may be 
oonaidered aa a eeoondary etreea, it is aubject to the conditions of Art. [47], ffiifi) of the 
Specifications. For the member under consideration the maximum permisaibie codibmed 
fil^ stress is therefore (12,500) (H) «« 16,700 lb. per aq. in. The existing fiber atreas 
within the allowable limits. Since the fiber stress at the point of maximum moment 
within allowable limits, it ia evident that all other points are also within the limits specified. 



Fig. 54. — Bending momente in top chords due to pin eccentricity. 


The bending moment in the end post due to eccentric application of the stress is also « 
— Sc. Since the section of the end post is the same as the top chord, it will be found that 
the combined fiber stress is also within allowable limits. 



As shown in lig. 50 the vertieal posts Cc and Dd consiat of 16-in. ohannela atranied as 
fhowii In Fig. 55^ Tha distance bach to back of these channeis is generally determined by 
the ihop requirement that a dear q^iaoe between channels of at least tnust be pro- 

vided In order to permit the driving of rivets in the lacing bars connecting the ehanneis. 
For the 1A4XU eh ah nd a In Hg. 50» Urn distance back to back of channels can not be 
lasi than [2(A40!1 *• ^23 im A spacing has been adoptedf The spacing 
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of ehannelB may In Bome oases be determined by the condition that the~ eondltionsfor the 

member must be the same for axes A-A and of Fig. (a)« From Fig* 65 (6) the 
unsupported length of the post for axes A- A and B^B are Ia and la respectively. If ra 
radius of gyration of section for axis B-^B and Va ^ radius of gyration for one channel about 
its gravity axis it can readily be shown that the distance from axis to axis A^A of 
Fig. 55 (a) is 

For the conditions shown in Fig. 50 for member Cc, Ig -* 29 ft., Ia * 17 ft., » 5.62 in., 
and 0.91 in. Hence x » 3.29 in. and the distance back to back of channels is 2(3.29 
+ 0.79) - 8.16 in. 

9c. Design of Pins. — In a pin-connected structure, the members entering a 
joint are generally held in position by means of a pin which passes through the several mem- 
bers. These pins are designed as beams subjected to momenta wh^ch are due to the loads 
brought to the joint by the members. The design involves also the provision of ample 
bearing area at the points where the members bear on the pin in order to prevent crushing 
of the material on the surfaces in contact. 

The design of a pin is in general a cut and try process. In Order that the sise of pin may 
be determined, it is necessary to know the bending moment on the pin. But before the 
moment can be determined, the relative position of the loads acting on the pin must be 
known. Since these forces are generally assumed to act at the center of bearing on the pin 
for any member, the moment can not be determined tmtil the width of bearing of the 
member on the pin is known. But this width can not be detennined until the diameter of 
pin is known. Therefore the following procedure muHt be adopted in designing a pin. (a) 
Assume the size of pin required. This estimated pin size may bc^determined approximately 
by comparison with other designs, or from the previous experience of the designer. (5) 
Determine the width of bearing required for the several members. Standard eye bar heads 
are so proportioned as to give the proper bearing area without alteration. In built compres- 
sion or tension members, the pins usually pass through the Veb plates. Since the stress 
from all other parts of the section must be transferred to the web plate before it can reach 
the pin, it is generally necessary to reinforce the web plate by thb addition of extra plates 
in order to provide the necessary bearing area on the pin. These additional plates are 
known as pin plates, (c) Determine the moment on the pin. In detenhining moments on 
the pin it is generally assumed that the several loads on the pin are concentrated at the cen- 
ter of the bearing area for that member. The arrangement, or packing^ of members on^e 
pin will be found to have considerable effect on the value of the moment for thd same s5t of 
loads. Therefore, an effort should be made to pack the members so as to produce the small- 
est possible moment, (d) Determine the required pin size. This may be determined by 
the formula given in the following discussion, or from a table of maximum moments on pins. 
If the assumed and required pin sizes are in agreement, the assumed pin size may be 
adopted. If revisions are found necessary, repeat the calculations using the pin size as 
detennined from the above method of procedure. In general, it is advisable to use as few 
sizes of pins as possible, (s) Attachment of pin plates to the member. This portion of the 
design will be discussed in detail in Art. 9d. 

As an example of the general methods involved in the design of pins, detailed calcula- 
tions will be given for the design of pins at several of the joints of the truss shown in Fig. 50. 

Pin at Joint B, — The arrangement of members gt joint B is shown in Fig. 56 (o). 
Aseume that a 7>^-in. pin is required at joint B. ^ In determining the bearing area requi^ 
t0r the built compresidon members aB and BC, the maximum stresses in Table 11 must be 
used. From Art. [SB], |901) of the Specifications the allowable bearing inressure is 24,000 
lb. per thickness or bearing plates re<;|uired for each web P^^^of mejjiber 

uB as ** for member BC, the tMcknessol bearing l^ateaw^ 

- i-w 

Since aB and BC are compression members, it is not neoessanif i^iat sBparti^thebear- 
kn plates pass around the pin for ^ membm will be held egalnst pin by the eizresi in 
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th^e member. The members may then be eut cE as shown in Fig. 56 (5). However^ it is 
usual to extend one pin plate from each member so that it will pass around the pin. These 
plates are known as hinoe platen. As shown in Fig. 56 (fi) the inside plate on aB and the 
outside plate on B€ act as hinge plates. 

The arrangement of pin plates on members aB and BC is governed by Art. [76] of the 
Speeifioations and also by the condition that to facilitate erection in the field there must be 
a clear space of at least in. between the inside face of the hinge plates and the face of the 
adjacent members. Figure 56 (c) shows a horisontal section of joint B cutting the several 



(c) ^ 

Fio. 56. 


members in the plane of the pin center. In designing the chord members* the outside faces 
of the web plates for members aB and BC were placed ISK'ln. apart. aS shown in Fig. 53< 
The hatched areas in Fig. 56 {c) show these web plates, which are each in. thick. On the 
outside of the web plates filler plates are placed which are equal in thickness to the angles on 
the members. These plates are ^ e lu. thick and their position on the member is shown by a 
and p oi^ Fig. 5^ (5). On member BC. a pl^te (shown by c and h in 

Fig. 56 (5) ) placed outside the angles. These plates are made as wide as posMble. and the 
outside plate is extended around the pin to form a hinge plate. On the inside of the mem- 
bear a 3^ {date (shown by d in Fig. 56 (5)) has been used. Since rivets must be counter- 
sunk in these plates, it will be found that a plate is the minimum allowable plate 

tfiickness. The total width of bearing provided by this arrangement of plates is 2% in. 
This width is somewhat g^ter than necessary, but it is the least width obtainable for the 
anrftug^ment of plates which has been used. This arrangement is desirable, for the rivets 
ih ^b plate which also ipass through the inner and outer pin plates, are in bearing or 
in dppl^le shear instead of in slnide shear. These increased rivet values permit the use of 
i^rt^ pin plat^. On member oB a * K pin plate are used on the 

^ Aa.shdwnin Fig. 56 (c) this provides a clearance of H in. bi^ween 

IhS hfnge plnte on JbC and plate h on membss oli. On inside of BC a 
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used f^nst the web plate and a plate (plate / on Fig. 56 (c)) forms a hinge plate. 

The clearance between the hinge plate on aB and plate d of member BC is also }4 in. 

The 1 ^ H e bar of member Be is placed just inside the chord members. As shown 
in Fig. 56 (c) , a clearance of j4 in. has been provided on each side of the esre bar. As stated 
in Art. [ 88 ], { 301 } of the Specifications, the allowable stresses in tension in the eye bar and 
bea^ng on the pin are 16,000 and 24,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively. Hence it can readily 
be seen that when the diameter of pin is greater than % the width of the bar, the bearing 
area between the pin and the bar is provided by an eye bar head of the same thickness as 
the body of the bar. However, Art. [ 139 ], { 440 } of the Specifications does not permit the 
use of pins whose diameter is less than % the width of the bar. For the case under con- 
sideration, the minimum allowable pin is therefore » 7 in. Since the assumed pin 

is 7J^ in. in diameter, this requirement is satisfied. 

From Table 1 1 the stress in Bh is 254,300 lb. Hence tliS width of bearing on the pin for 

each segment of the member must be at least ( 2)(7 ' ^ ' (24 000) * ^*733 in. However, it 
will be found that the width of bearing to be provided for mediber is governed by other 
considerations, which will now be discussed. 

Member Bb is a tension member consisting of four 4- X 6- X K 6-hi* angles and a 10- X 
^e-in. plate arranged as shown in Fig. 56 (d). To connect this section to the pin, plates 
are riveted to the 6-in. legs of the angles as shown in Fig. 56 (d) . Above the angles, a filler 
is placed between these plates. The thickness of the filler is H 6 in., the same as the thick- 
ness of the angles. From Art. [76] of the Specifications, the net area on section o-a of Fig. 
56 (d) must be 140 per cent of the area of the body of the member. For the section given 
above the net area is found to be 16.7Q sq. in. (two rivet holes from each angle and two from 
the plate). Hence the net area of each segment on section o-o, Fig. 56 (d), must be (^) 
(16.70) (1.40) 11.69 sq. in. Assuming the total width of the connecting plates to be 16 

in., the thickness of plates must be -- 7}^) “ M-in. plates in addition 

to the J^6-in. filler will therefore be required, giving a total width of bearing of lj{e 
in. Figure 56 (c) shows the bearing plates for Bb in position. It will now be necessary to 
determine the distance from the outside of the filler plate of member Bb to the center of the 
member in order to check on the width of plate assumed for the body bf member Bh. From 
the dimensions given in Fig. 56 (c), this distance is found to be 5Ke ii^* Hence a 10-in. 
plate may be used as assumed. 

After the packing of the members has been arranged, as shown in Fig. 56 (c), the dis- 
tance between centers of bearing for the several membeig must be determined. These 
distances are as shown in Fig. 56 (c). 

The moment on the pin is to be calculated for the loading condition which produces the 
maximum moment. It can readily be seen that the stresses to be used for the several mem- 
bers must be the stmuUaneoue etresaee in these members for some given load position, for the 
pin must be in equilibrium under the applied loads. Therefore the maximum stresses for 
all members as given in Table 11, p. 342 cannot be used but new values must be determined. 
It will be found by trial that the load position causing maximum stress in Bb (and also in 
aS) will give the maximum pin moment. 

In calculating the moment on the pin, the applied loads may be resolved into their veicti* 
oal and horiaontal components. The moment for forces in the horisontal and vertical 
planes may then be determined, and finally, the resultant of these moments will give the 
required moment. Table 12 gives the vertical and horiaontal components of stress acting 
in the several members. To determine the live load stresses, the live load stress for Bh 
may be talsen directly hem Table 11 and the vertical component of stress in aB, which is 
fiaft finn 

' ' 256,000 IK, may be determined from values given in Table 11. These compo- 

nents are riiown in position in Bg. 57 (a). The simultaneous stresses in BC and Bo, as 
given in Table 12 may readily be determined from Fig. 57 (a).. In oalodl4ting impact 
stteeses, the same impact coeiheient must be used for all members, dinoe the truss ii fully 
loaded (L «* 160 ft.), the impact coefficient is 0.54. Tq determine the dead load tftressis, 
the values given in I'able 1 1 for members Bh and Be wiU be used. Figure 87 (]b) Shows the 
simultaneous components for all members. It will be noted tliet the values ihofwn for BC 
and «B do not agree with those given in Table Ih This is due to the fact that the dead 
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joint load at B haa been omitted. However, the reaultii^g error is amall, and the results 
obtained will be omridered as satisfactory. Having found the total vertical components 
of stresses as given in Tabie 12, the horiaontal components were found by multiplying total 
20 07 

vertlool components hy " which is the tangent of the angle between the diagonal and 
vertioal members. 


73 §LCW)n 


S sc /asi aeyg 
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/M Load StmaooaodJbidB 


^ 
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Fig. 67. 


TaBLB 12. — SiMtXLTANBOUS StBBSSBS IN MEMBERS AT JoiNT B 


Mein<» 

ber 

Vertical oomponent 

Horiaontal 

component 

Mem- 

ber 

Live load 

Impact 

Dead load 

Total 

aB 

256,000 

138,000 

1 

81,300 

475,300 

438,000 

aB 

^Bh 

119,000 

64,300 

26,500 

209,800 


Bb 

Be 

137,000 

73,700 * 

54,800 

265,600 

244,000 

Be 

BC 





682,000 

BC 







Figure 58 shows the components of stresses in members in position on the pin. From 
Fig. 58 (a) the pin moment di^ to vertioal forces is a maximum at point 4. The value 
of this moment is (237,650) (2,84 + 1,76) - (132,750) (1.75) « 739,000 in.-lb. From Fig. 
58 (5) it can be seen that for horiaontal components the moment at 4 is equal to the moment 
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at 8, and that tilie rnmnent is (341.000) (0.563 + 2.34) - (229.0Q0)(2.34) » 454 ^000 in.4b. 
The lemdtant of horisontal and verrical moments is \/(730.b6o)» 4- (454.000) » « 868,000 
ln.4b. 

Bavittggiven the maximum bending moment and the allowaUe fiber stress, the required 
diameter ^ pin may be determined fvmn the fmmula/ » . whioh is the usual foemulalor 
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X wi^ 

dtterminatiQn of fiber stress in beams. IFor a oiroular seotion *32 * where 

d diameter of pin in inch^. Placing this value of ~ in the general formula and solving 

for dt we have 

d - j - 2.17 

From Art. [S$], (801} of the Specifications, the allowable bending stress on the pin is 24,000 
lb. per sq. in. On substituting this value of / in the above equation we have 

d « 0.0763-^ 

T herefore, the pin diameter required for the moment calculated above is d « 0.0753 
'^^868,600 “ 7.18 in. The assumed 7Ji-in. pin is therefore satisfactory and will be 
adopted. The diameter of pin may also be taken from tables which give the maxi- 
mum moment which may be carried by a pin 6f given diameter. 

From a table of standard eye bar heads, it will be found that a 7 ^-in. pin hole may be 
placed in a 19-in. head on an 8-in. bar. Hence all preliminary assumptions made regarding 
pin sise and dze of eye bar head check with the standards. The adopted details of top 



chord members may therefore be used. If it had been found that the assumed sizes for 
these parts did not check with the standard sizes, it would probably have been necessary to 
make revisions in sections to fit the actual conditions. ' ' 

Packing of Lower Chord Members . — The packing of the lower chord members on the 
must be so arranged as to cause the least possible moment in the pins. Also, the packing of 
any member at adjacent joints must be such that the inclination of members between 
joints does not exceed H 6 In. per ft. (Art. [140], Specifications) . Members should not be in 
direct contact. Where eye bars are placed side by side, a clear space of H 6 in. must be left 
between the adjacent faces. When an eye bar is placed next to a riveted member, the dear 
space provided should be at least H in., and where two riveted members are placed side by 
side* the clearance should be at least in. 

In packing the members of the lower chord, it will generally be found best to arrange the 
members at each joint in order to obtain minimum moment on the pin. After this has been 
done, the several joints must be studied as a unit in-order to mak^ certain that the indina* 
tion of bars between adjacent joints does not exc^ the allowable Ijmits stated in Art. 
[140] of the Specifications. The problem of lower chord packing is complicated and requires 
careful consideration. 

Figure 59 shows a layout of the lower chord packing as adopted for the truss under oon- 
dderation. As shown on the layout, 7^«-in. pins have been used at all lower chord joints. 
In oaloulating moments on the pins at joints c and d, it was found that these moments were 
a maximum for the loading conditions giving maximum stresses In the diagonals Bo and Cd, 
The moment on the pin at joint a was found to be a maximum when the etress the end 
pmt was a maximum* It will generally be found for trusses of the form under oonslderation 
that the pin at the center lower chord joint wfil have a moment greater the oHisrlower 

chord idns. The design of this pin should be considered first* Having Mldcd npba the 
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piroper pin «be, it will be leand best to use tbe same pin sisa at o and e. At joint the pin 
size is generally made the same ^.s at joint B. As shown on Big. 50, 5^-in. pins have been 
used at top chord joints C, Z>, and B. This is about the minimum size of pin which can be 
used in 6-in. bars (Art. [189], { 440 }, Specifications). It will be noted from Fig. 50 that two 
d»in. bars have been used as counters impanel cd and de. These bars furnish considerable 
excess area, but if a single bar is used, it would have to be placed at the pin center. This 
results in very large moments. The use of two bars as counters, arranged as shown in Fig. 
59, will result in smaller pin moments. 

9d. Attachment of Pin Plates. — In designing the pins it was assumed that the 
bearing pressure between the pin and the pin plates placed on the member is uniformly 
distributed over the area of contact 
between pin and member. The 
design of pin plate attachment con- 
sists in providing sufficient connect- 
ing rivets between these plates and 
the body of the main member so that 
the stresses in the plates at the pin 
will be transferred to the body of the 
member without overstressing any 
part of the member. In the follow- 
ing discussion detailed calculations 
will be given for the design of pin 
plate attachment for a few of the 
truss members shown in Fig. 50. 

Member BC at Joint B . — The attachment of pin plates at joint B of member BC must be 
designed to meet the following conditions: (a) The stress in the top angle and one-half the 
cover plate must be transferred to the pin plates by means of rivets through the vertical leg 
of the top angle; (5) the stress in the lower angle must be transferred to the pin plates by 
means of rivets through the vertical leg of the lower angle; and (c) the difference in stress ip 
the web plate in the body of the member and at the pin must be transferred from the web 
plate to the pin plates by the connecting rivets. 

Figure 60 shows the arrangement of pin plates on member BC at joint B. Plate h on 
the outside of the member has been made wide enough to cover the vertical legs of the 
angles, for in this manner the rivets through the angles may be counted in bearing on the 
angle, thereby permitting the use of short pin plates. The hinge plate, shown as plate c, 
is made 14 in. wide, extending to the inner edges of the angles. This is done to allow clear- 
ance for driving the rivets in the horizontal legs of the top angles. 

The stresses in the several pin plates at the pin are given in Table 13. These stresses 
were determined on the assumption that the total stress in BC is carried by the several 
plates in proportion to their thickness. The total stress in the member must be determined 
subject to the requirements of Art. [57] of the Specifications. The gross area of member BC 
as shown in Fig. 53 is 57.06 sq. in. and from Art. 88 ], ( 801 ) of the Specifications, the allow- 


Tabud 13. — Stbbssss in Pin Platbs at Pin Holb at B on One Siob of Mbbcbbe BC 


Plate 

Thickness 

Stress 

a ) 

Me 

tMaksM.eOO) - 76,400 

h ’ 

Me 

(Mi)(366,600} - 76,400 

c 

Me 

(Ms)(366,e00) > 69,400 

dl J it-t 

Me 

(M*) (866,600) - 69,400 

web ' ) 

»Me 

(^M»)(866,600) - 86,000 

.. , ir* 

, ‘Me 

886,600 
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iM» working straw U 12,fi00 lb. per aq. in. Henee the full working strength of BC is 
(67.06) (12,500) «» 713,100 lb. This exceeds the stress given in Table U» for member BC, 
but it must be used in order to comply with the Specifications. 

On a section a-6, Fig. 60, taken in the body of the member, the stresses in the plates and 
angles fornodug one-half the member are as idven in Table 14, assuming the stress divided 
among the parts in proportion to their area. 


Tablb 14. — Stbbssks in Parts of Mbaibeb BC at Sbction a-5, Pig. 60 


yi Cover plate 

Top angle 

Web plate 

Bottom angle. . 


Area 

Stress 

7.31 

/ 7.31 >1 

\28.525> 

(356,600) 

3.62 

/ 3.62 N 

V28.626/ 

(366,600) 

13.125 

/13.125N 

V28.525y 

(366,600) 

4.47 

/ 4.47 \ 
V28.525> 

1 (366,600) 

28.525 



- 01,400 
« 45,200 
« 164,100 
« 65,900 
356,600 


The stresses given in Table 14 for the top angle and one-half the cover plate, a total stress 
of 136,600 lb., must be transferred to the pin plates by means of rivets through the vertical 
leg of the top angle. This stress of 136,600 lb. must be taken by all pin plates, acting as a 
unit. Also, each pin plate must take its share of the total stress. Assuming that each 
plate is stressed in proportion to its thickness, the stresses in the several plates are given in 
Table 15. Plate c, the hinge plate, has been included in Table 15. Although plate e does 


Table 16. — Stresses in Pin Plates at Top Angle 


Plate 

1 Thickness 

Stress 

a 

Hi 

f 

(?is)(136,600) - 38,400 

h 

Hi 

(^2)(136,600) - 38,400 

e 

Hi 


(H2)(136,600) - 29,000 

d 

Ke 


(^2)(136,600) - 29,900 


mi 


136,600 


not contain rivets which pass through the top angles, it is evident that a portion of the stress 
of 69,400 lb. given in Table 1^ for plate e must come from the top angles. The stress in the 
top anodes which is carried by plate c is transferred from rivet line s to rivet line/ in Fig. 60 
by an indirect transmission of shear through pin plate 6. Hence, it may be assumed that 
plate c is directly connected to the rivets in line s. 

Fri>m Table 15, plate c has a stress of 29,900 lb. If plate e be oohsiderad as aettng ^ons, 

29 900 

the connecting rivets are in stnide shear and «« 5 rivets are rcjqiuired. Figure 60 

shows 6 rivets in line / and 6 rivets in line Plate c on the front face isi MV an6 |4ate d 
on the rear lace, when acting together, have a total stress which is given in TaijAe 16 aa29JI0O 
^ 4* !29,900 « 59,800 lb. As stated a^ve, the rivete in line e ma;)r‘be ounridersd aspasslng 
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tbroosh plat 9 b. H«noa, tlie rivet* pesaing throui^ platM e and d are in tmaring on tiie %{ c 

i|A aAA 

in. top anises, and the value of a rivet ia 11,8101b. Therefore, ** ^ i^vete are required 

to earry the etrese in plates c and d. Plate d may then be chit off as shown in Hg. 00, which 
ahowe that plates c and d are equd in length. From Table 15, plates 5, c and d have a total 
stress of 38,400 + 29,000 + 29,900 98,200 lb. As shown in Fig. 00, there are 0 rivets 

in position which pass through plates h and d. These rivets have a value of (6) (11,810) » 
70,860 lb. There remains 98,200 — 70,800 27,340 lb. to be carried by rivets in plate 5. 

These rivets may also be considered in bearing on the top angles because of the indirect 

27 340 

transmission of stress by the web plate. Hence jpgjg ** 3 additional rivets are required 

in plate b. These are shown in position in Fig. 00. Finally, the entire group of plates must 
transfer the total stress of 136,600 lb. to the top angle. Figure 60 shows 9 rivets in bearing 
on the top angles. These rivets have a value of (9) (11,^10) » 106,300 lb. The balance of 
the total stress, which is 136,600 — 106,300 *« 30,300 lb., must be carried by rivets in line 
g of plate a. These rivets are in single shear, and they may be considered as transferring 

30 300 

their stress through the web plate to line h of the top ahgles. The number required is y ^ 
4, which are shown in position in Fig. 60. 

Table 16 gives the stress transferred by the lower ancles to the pm plates. From Table 14 
the stress to be transferred is 55,900 lb. By the same methods as used above, it will be 


Tablb 16. — Stbbssbb in Pin'Platbs at Lowbr Anolb 


Plate 

Thickness 

Stress 

a 

Ht 

(H2)(66,900) = 16,720 

b 

He 

(Ha)(56,900) = 15,720 

e 

He 

(H2)(65,«00) - 12,280 

d 

He 

(H2)(55,900) = 12,230 


«He 

65,000 


found that the arrangement of rivets shown in Fig. 60 provides excess strength. This is 
the least number of rivets which can be used, since the plates are cut square at the ends, 
as shown. 

The difference in stress in the web plate and in the body of the member will be provided 
for by means of rivets placed along the center line of the web plate* It will be assumed 
that the rows of rivets just inside the points of the angles serve to hind the plates to ^e web 
and assist in the indirect transfer of stress which has been mentioned in the above discussion. 
From Tables 13 and 14, the difference in web plate stress between the pm bole and section 
€hb of Fig. 60 is 164,100 85,000 » 79,100 lb. Assuming this stress to be taken by the 

several plates in proportion to theif thickness, the plate stresses are as givmi in Table 17. 

Plate c, acting alone, has a stress bf 17,300 lb. The riyets connecting this plate to the 
17 300 

member are in single shear and ^ rivets are recjiiired. In Fig. 60 the ^uired 

rivets are ^own in place on the center Une of the web plate. Platere and d acting together 
have a total stress of 17,300 17,300 34,600 lb. The connecting rivets are In bearing 

on the web plate and they have a value of 13,180 lb. per rivet* Figure 60 shows 8 rivets 
passiag through both plates. T|ie value bf these rivets is <3) (13,130) 39,3901b. Plates 
5, c and d acting together have a total stress wf 22,250 ^ lit, 390 -f 17.,300 « 56,850 lb* 
Figum 60 shows 3 rivets throuild^i plates c and d which are hi beating on the web and 3 

rivets in plate h wldeh are in i&ear* The totaiVidt^ot these rivets is (3) (13, 4* 
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<8)(y.SiM9'^ 61r080 lb. I^allsr. all platea aeting togather have a atreaa of 70,100 lb. 
Figure 00 shows 3 rivets in bearing on the web plate and 6 rivets in sini^e shear. These 
rivets have a value of (8) (13, 130) + (6) (7,220) m 83,710 lb. 

Before the arrangement of plates and rivets shown in Fig. 00 may be adopted as Onal, 
a eheek must be made in order to make certain that the rivets in the several plates wiU 
esgry the stresses given in Table 13. Except for plate c, only the rivets passing through the 


Table 17. — Stresses in Pin Plates on Center Line of Web Plate 


Hate 

Thickness 

Stress 

1 

a 

Hi 

(%2)(79, 100) = 22,260 

h 


(?^2)179,100) - 22,260 

c 


(%2)(79,100) = 17,300 

d 

Ke 

(%2)(79,100) - 17,300 



79,100 


angles and the line of rivets at the center of the web plate will be considered, for the reasons 
given above. Plate e alone has a stress of 69,400 lb. (Table 13) . Figure 60 shows 12 rivets 
in single shear in plate c. These rivets have a value of (12) (7,220) « 86,600 lb. Plates 
c and d together have a stress of 118,800 lb. Figure 60 shows 10 rivets in bearing on the 
^e-in. angles and 3 rivets in bearing on the ^-in. web plate. The total value of these 
rivets is 157,490 lb. Plates &, e and d taken together have a total stress of 195,200 lb. 
Figure 60 shows 16 rivets in bearing on the angles, 3 rivets in bearing on the web plate, and 
3 rivets in sin^e shear. These rivets have a total value of 250,010 lb. All plates, acting 
together,, have a stress of 271,600. To carry this stress, Fig. 60 shows 16 rivets in bearing 
on the angles, Slivets in bearing on the web plate, and 14 rivets in single shear. These 
rivets have a value of 329,430 lb. Since the strength provided by rivets is in all cases in 
excess of the stresses, th^ arrangement shown in Fig. 60 will be adopted as final. 

Membet abe. — As shown in Fig. 50, pins are provided at each end of member abc. 

The thickness of pin plates required on member abc is determined by the requirements of 
Art. [79] of the Specifications. The net area of member abc is found to be 31.37 sq. in. To 
mset the requirements of Art. [79] of the Specifications, the net area through the pin hole 
be at least (}^) (31.37) (1.40) « 21.96 sq. in. for each segment of the member. As 
shown in Fig. 61, a 14- X filler » 1®* X Ke-in. cover plate are used as pin 

plates. The net area at the pin hole is found to be 22.01 sq. in. • 

From Art. [79] of the Specifications, the rivets in the pin plates must develop the full 
strength of the net area at the pin hole. Thmefore the pin plate attachment must be 

designedfor a stress of (22.01) (16,000) « 352,200 
lb. in each segment of member abc. 

Figure 91 shows the conditions at Joint e of 
member o5c. The stress brought to the member^ 
by tibe pin is delivered to the pin plates in bear- 
ing at point g. These pin plate stresses must be 
transmitted by the plates and distributed un^^ 
formiy over the net area of the seorion at the^f^n 
h<de, shown by o-d in Fig. 61. Unrily, th^ 
sfaesses at section c-d must be transmitted to the 
body of the main member at section s-/. 

In canying out the d^ii^ as outltned above, it ijill be assumed that the stresf at section 
^is the same as seetjom i^ch has been found to be 352.2Q0 lb. 

Assmning that the at point g Is carried W the se wal plates In proportion; to 

their thiokneee, the etreseie f «o ee given In Tabb l3. 
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Tablib 18. — Bzjarino SrasssBs ok PiiATbs at Pik Horn 


Plate 

Thickness 

BtressttB 

a 


>$7(352, 200) - 117,400 

h 


>$7(862,200) - 117,400 

Web plate 

Hi 

>$7(362,200) - 117,400 


1 

1 

352,200 


At the pin hole, the stresses carried by the several' plates and angles are as given 
in Table 19. 


Table 19. — Stresses ok Net Area at Pm Hole 


Section 


Net area 


Stresses ^ 


TT 


^ » 


Top angle. . . 
Pin plate (a ) . 
Pin plate (6) . 
Web plate . . . 
Bottom angle 


8.06 

/ 3.06> 

V22.01> 

) (352, 200) 

- 49,000 

5.48 

/ 6.48> 
V22.01> 

1 (352,200) 

» 87,706 

3.80 

( 3.80> 
V22.01> 

^(352,200) 

« 60,700 

6.61 

V 22 .OIJ 

((362,200) 

» 105,800 

8.06 

( 3.06> 

V 22 . 01 J 

((352',200) 

« 49,000 

22.01 

352,200 


From Tables 18 and 1.), it will be found on comparing the stresses given for pin plates 
a and h and the web plate that these plates have delivered to them in besEring at point g 
a stress which is greater than they are capable of carrying at the net section thrpugh the pin 
hole. It can readily be seen that this excess stress is transferred to the angles bsiween the 
pin hole and the end of the member, and that it is carried across the net section by the 
an^es. From Table 19, the stress in each angle is 49,000 lb. The connecting rivets ire in 

49 GOO 

bearing on the angle, having a value of 11,810 lb. per rivet. Hence 5 rivets 

are required in the angle between the pin hole and the end of the member. The tot^ stress 
of 98,000 lb. which is delivered to the anises on the right of the pin hole comes fro& the pin 
plates and the web plate. Since the web plate imd pin plate a are in contact' with the 
angle, their portion of the stress is transmitted directly, ^ce pin plate h is not in direct 
contact with the angles, the portion of the 98,000 lb. which is delivered to the angles must be 
transmitted indirectly through plate a and the web. The stress thus trimsmittedN ig the 
differente in the stresses given in Tables 18 tmd 19 for plate b, which is found to be 117^400 
60,700 56,700 lb. From Fig. 61, the connecting rivets can be seen to be inbemdng on 

56.700 

pin plate 6. Hence 5 rivets me required. Figure 61 Chows 10 rivets 

This is in excess of tl^ number required, but the arrangement shewn is gymmUtiMl hM 
serves to bind the plstee toge^er ^eotively. 

Table 20 gives the stresses in the aeverm parts of '^e Imdy of the member, assuming 
that the total stress at the pin hole is transferrei} to the crosMectioh of the mehtber. 
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Tabia 20. — Stbbbsbs ok Nbt Sbctiok of Main Mbmbbb 


Section 

Net area 

Stress 

Top angle 

3.06 

9.565 

( 3.06 > 

1 (352,200) - 68,700 

1 (352,200) - 214,800 

1 (352,200) » 68,700 

Web plate 

U5.685) 
/ 9.665N 

Bottom angle 

3.06 

U5.686,^ 
/ 3.06 N 

VI5T685J 


15.685 

352,200 


From Tables 19 and 20, it can be seen that a stress of 68,700 ~ 40,000 « 19^700 lb. must 

19,700 

be transferred from pin plates a and h to the angles. Hence * 2 rivets must be 

placed through the angles between sections e-d and e-/ of Fig. 61. Four rivets are shown in 
place. At the pin hole, the stress in the web plate, as given in Table 19, is 105,800 lb., and 
in the body of the member at section e-/ the stress in the web plate, os given in Table 20, is 
214,800 lb. The difference between these stresses, or 109,000 lb. , must be transferred to the 

109.000 

web plate by rivets in single shear. Hence y 2^ ’" rivets are required. In Fig. 61, 

16 rivets are shown in plates a and 5, not counting the rivets in plate a through the angles. 
Note that only two rivets are used in the last row of rivets in plate h in order to attain the 
effective net area assumed in the design of member ahc. 

The net length of the member on the line p-h to the right of the pin hole must meet the 
requirements of Art. [76] of the Speciffcations. Since the total thickness of plates on this 
section is l^He required is 15.685 sq. in., the required net length is 

15 685 

rr— — ■■ 9.3 in. The net length provided by the arrangement shown in Fig. 61 is 18 — 
l*Hs 

(ZH + 2 ) - l2Hm, 

Member Bh at Joint B . — The dimensions of the pin plates on member Bb at joint B have 
been determined on p. 348. Figure 62 shows the adopted 
arrangement of pin plates. The net area of plates at the 
pin hole is (16 — T^^XlJfe) » 12.58 sq. in. for each 
segment of the member. Hence the stress to be used in 
designing the pin plate attachment is (12.58) (16,000) ■« 

»-| -0^ I ^ i I f ^ 201,0001b. 

^ At point e. Fig. 62, when the pin plates bear on the 

pin, each plate receives a stress which is proportional 
to its thickness. Hence the stress in the 
Is (Ks) (201,000) « 61,000 lb., and the stress in each 
H4n. pin i^ate is (^s) (201,00^ « 70,000 lb. At the 
pm hole, the net area of each plate is proportional to Its 
tibdcknesf. Hence the stresses in the several plates are 
the same as given above for bearing stress. Therefore, 
no rivets are required above the pin hole* since the 
stresses in bearing at e and the stresses on the net section 
are equal. Two rivets are placed above the pin in order 
to bind the plates together. As shown in Hg. 62, the 
, Ks*^* extends below the pin to the tops of the 

angles of the main member, which are out off at od. The stress of 61,000 lb. in the ffller 
must be transfmed to theoutsidei^ates by rivets placed above ed and Mow the tjito* Thais 
rivets are in bearing on the ffller and ^ 7 rivets are required, Ffgure 02 shows 
6 rivets in place. 




10 c o 
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TIm net uea requiied on line rf nbove tbe {lin bole ie (Hf)(16.7<() •• 8^ eq. in. (Art. 
f7S], SpeoifioationB). Since tbe plates are l^e in. thick, the net length required is « 

d.75 in. From Fig. 63, the distance from the center of the pin to the under tide of the cover 
plate is 9^ in. Allowing yi in. clear between the top of member Bb and the cover plate, 
the distance from the pin center to the top of member Bb may be as great as 9H as 
shown in Fig. 62. This arrangement provides a net length of 9^ ~ 

8% *« 6% in. on line e-/. /^Co 

The pin plates must be connected to the main angles by means of rivets 
passing through the H-in. pin plates and the angles. The inside plate 
must be slotted around the angles. Since the connecting rivets are in 
bearing on the angles, the number required in each pair of angles 


201,000 

9,190 


22 rivets. Figure 62 shows the adopted arrangement. 


TV 


:o: 


Pin P/afs /or VerHcal Comprewion designing 

the pin at lower chord joint c it was found that pin plates had to be pro- 
vided to take care of the bearing duo to the vertical component of stress in 
diagonal Be, From Table 11, this stress is 469<,300 lb. and its vertical 


component is 


45930 

"1.36^ 


337,000 lb. For a 7Ji-in. pin, the thickness of 






4 337 000 Fio. 63. 

bearing for each segment of the post is (2) (7>^K24 000) * 

Since the web of a 15-in. 33-lb. channel is 0.40 in. thick, pin plates totaling 0.97 — 0.40 » 
0.67 in. in thickness are required. A plate was placed outside the channels and a 

^-in. plate was placed inside, arranged as shown in Fig. 63. A plate was used on 

the outside because some of the rivets must be countersunk in the face of the plate. 
Assuming the total stress to be carried by the plates in proportion to their thickness. 


the Ke-in. plate carries « 60,800 lb. and the plate carries 


62,200 lb. 

62 200 

Considering each plate to act alone, the rivets being in single shear, » 8 rivets 

00 ^^00 ^ 

are required in the J^-in, plate, and — 9 rivets are required in the plate. 

When both plates act together, the rivets being in bearing on the 0.4-in. web of the channel 
the number required is ^ h «. 14 rivets. Figure 68 shows the adopted 

arrangement. 

9s. Lateral Bracing, Floor System, etc. — The design of the lateral bracing, 
portal, and sway bracing is designed by the same methods as used in Art. 8/ for the riveted 
truss. Figure 60 shows the adopted arrangement. 

The stringers for the pin-connected truss may be made the same as those designed in 
Art. Sd for the riveted truss. Figure 60 shows the complete details of these stringera. 
Since the top chord and end post have been made slightly wider than these members for 
the riveted truss, it will be necessary to use a wider spacing for the main trusses. Ftom Fig. 
63, it can be seen that the extreme width of chord members ov^ the lower angles is 28)^ 
Hence the trusses will be Ipaced 18 ft. 6 in., as shown in Fig. 60. 

The design methods for the flange 4nd web section of tbe intermediate floor beam are 
the same as for the riveted truss as given on p. 336 of Art. 8d. However, the lower comer 
of the floor beam must be cut away, as shown, in Fig. 64, in order to dear the lowerohoyd 
member and the diagonal eye bars. From Fig. 69 the h^ width of the lower chord at 
loint c is 1 ft. 4^ in. To allow room for removing the pilot nut after the idn at c is driven, 
an additional clearance of 6 in. must be pr^ided. Hmice the tnfdde face of the comer mude 
on riie web plate must be placed 1 ft. center hne of the truss, aa shown in 

Fig. 64, To avoid interference with the e^^Vrs entering iohlt c, the horisontal legs of the 
cenmer angle must be placed 1 ft. 2 in. above the center hne of the lower chord. This dis- 
tance is best determined by means of a layout of the ioini. Hgure 64 shows the portion 
df the web plate and lower angles whith have hotn cut awiq^^ 
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To provide room loir the rivetamdired to ooimeot the floor beam to the vertioal poata, 
the ooimeotion ancle haa been extended above the top flange anglea. It waa found on p. 
996 that^46 flejid riveta are required in thia oonnection, Theae rivets are sl^own in place in 
Fig. 64! Thi» connection anidea are fastened to an irregular shaped plate which is spliced 
on the ^£b plate. As shown in Fig. 64, the splice between these plates is located 3 ft. 
from the ^n!thr line of the truss. It was found by means of eq. (3), p. 316 that the exist- 
ing shear and moment at the splice called for two rows of rivets spaced at 3}^ in. on each 
idde of the splice. The splice plate was made of the same thickness as the flange angles in 
order that it might also act as a filler for the end connection angles. Also, by running these 
splice plates back to the end connection angles, they serve as additional web area to replace 
the pogrtion of the web which has been cut away. 



The rivets connecting the top flange angles to the web plate between the truss and the 
8trinf|;er must develop the flange stress at the stringer. At the stringer, the total moment is 
found to be 17,390,000 in.-lb. This moment is slightly greater than for the riveted truss due 

to the increased truss spacing. The top flange stress at the stringer is 

» 210,000 lb. and " g rivets are required in bearing on the web plate. Since 

the end of the lower flange angles has been opt away, there is available a much shorter length 
ip which to place the required rivets than in the case of the top flange. However, by placing 
a )^-in. cover plate over the lower portion of the web and extending the cover plate to cover 
the outer end of the lower angles, as shown in Fig. 64, the rivets pasidng though the cover 
iflates and the lower angles are in quadruple (dtear and have a value of 28,880 lb. per rivet. 
As shown in Fig. 64, the lower anifles contain 6 rivets in quadruple shear 12 rivets in 
bearing on the web plate* These rivets have a total value of 283,560 lb* At the splice, 
the stress in the lower flange is 100,500 lb. The fopr riveta shown to the left of the apUds 
are sufficient to provide for the existing flange stress. 

Since the flange angles have been cut away at the lower corner, the web plate, and its 
reiaforcing plates must cany the bending moment. To estimate the ben^Ung stresses 
on this porthM^ of the web, the fiber stress on a section such as Fig. 64, must be inyesti- 
gaited. It was i^nsoki that the eatmme fiber stress to the plates shown in Fig. 64 was about 
10300 lb. sq« in. If in nay oSse tldi fiber stress is found to be in excess of 16,000 lb. 
porsq. in., nddirioiMdiilato must be iwvided untfl tofiber stress is witldhidtot^^ 

Hie design of the end floor ill ceiiM in ariiaflar snanner. Figure flO illiiOWS llm 
adapted detefls. 
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STBSL HIGHWAY BIOHGSS 

10* Genenl Consideratioiifl. — Many different conditions are met in Jugliway 
bridge work. The character of the stream in high water pmods must be con- 
sidered in determining the type of structure to be used for a given crossing. 
Some streams are entirely free from floating brush, logs, stumps, etc. The 
clear headroom between high water and the low steel in the bridge need not 'be 
great and deck spans may be used. Other streams flowing throu^ an unsettled 
country may carry considerable drift. In such cases considerable clear head- 
room must be provided and a through span must be used. 

The width of roadway generally used is not less than 22 ft. It is usually 
required to be not less than 4 ft. greater than approach pavement width. 

Plate girders and low trusses are used extensively in highway bridge Ivork 
for spans from 50 to 85 ft. For spans over 85 ft. long, high truss* spans are 
used. The depth of plate girder spans is generally taken as about one-tweKth of 
the span. For low truss spans the distance between chords is taken as about one- 
tenth of the span length for 16-ft. roadway and about one-ninth for 18 and 
20-ft, roadways. The depth of high truss spans is made about one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the span length. 

11. Loadings. 

11a. Dead Load. — The dead load shall consist of the « structure 
complete. Various formulas for estimating the weight of plate girders and low 
truss spans have been proposed. In Modern Framed Structures'^ Johnson, 
Bryan and Turneaure recommend the formula 

w = 0.05L + 50 

for highway bridges with 16-ft. roadways; in which p « the live load in pounds 
per linear foot, L - the length of span in feet, and w « the weight in'pounds 
per foot of one truss, tc includes the weight of floor beams but not that' of 
stringers and slab. The formula can be made to apply to other widths of road- 
way by adding or subtracting an amount per foot equal to 0.2L for each 2-ft. 
change of width. 

116. Live Load and Impact — Plate girders and trusses should be 
derigned to conform to the Standard Specifications for Highway Bridges prepared 
by the American Association of State Highway Officials. According to these 
specifications live loadings on the roadway of bridges or incidental structures 
shall consist of standard trucks or of lane loadings that are equivalent to truck 
trains. Two systems of loadings are provided, the H loadings and the H-S 
loadings, the corresponding H-S loadings being heavier than the H loadings. 

The H loadings are illustrated in Figs. 65 and 56. They consist of a four- 
whed truck or the corresponding lane loading. The H loadings are designated 
/f, followed by a number indicating the gross waght In tons of the standard 
truck. Each lane loading shall consist of a uniform load per litmt foot of 
traffic lane combined with a sinid’O concentrated load so placed on the span as to 
produce maximum stress. 

In computing Presses, eadi lOrft. traffics lane loadii^ Or a single etandard 
truck per lane shall be considered as a unit, Tim numlw and position loaded 
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lanes and the type of loading— truck loading or lane loading— ehall be such as to 
produce a marimum stress. 

Loadings for sidewalks are generally specified as 85 lb. per sq. ft* Experience 
has shown that where freedom of movement is possible in a moving crowd of 
people, the load per square foot will not exceed about 40 lb. Cases of intentional 
crowding have been observed where loads of 160 lb. per sq. ft. have been obtained* 
Uns loa^ng is exceptional, and probably would never be encountered in practice. 
It is possible that in case of accidents in the water near a bridge, crowds near the 
bridge railing might produce loads of 100 lb. per sq. ft. Since the portion 
of the crowd in the rear will be moving about in order to obtain a better view, 
it seems probable that an average load of 85 lb. per sq. ft. over the entire sidewalk 
area will represent maximum conditions. 

Street car loadings are so varied in nature that it is difficult to present typical 
loading diagrams. The structure should be designed to meet the known or 
proposed local conditions. 
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Fig. 65. — Standard H truck loadings. 
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Fio. 66. — H lane loadings. 


Impact allowances for highway bridges are sometimes determined by means 
of formulas, as in the case of railway bridges. The formula given by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials is 


1 




in which I » impact stress, 8 » live load stress, and L •>> loaded length in feet 
for maximum stress. The maximTim value of 1 for highwaj loads is 30 pa cent. 

lie. Lateral Forces.— Wind juressures on highway bridges are 
genendly assumed at 30 lb. per sq. ft. on 1)4 times the area of tiie structure as 
seen in elevation, includingthe floor ssrstemand railings. On tiie exposed surface 
of the truss, it is generally assumed that the horisontal forces for th^igh bridges 
are not less than ISO lb. per lin. ft. for the top chord, and not less tiian 300 lb. 
pet ft. for the lower ehor^ (These values are revers^ fpr deck bridges.) It is 
idao assumed that the wind inressure on the mcposed surface of the moving live 
Iqad is 200 lb. per ft. for highway bridges and 300 lb. per ft. for highway bri(^;eB 
earryii^ electrio reflway traffic; it shall be conridered as acting 6 ft. aboVe the 
roadway. AUbadsttegenerafly considered as moving loads. • t 
, Oentriiogiil faces due to deetric traiiui on curved track may be estimated by 
DMthods similsr to those need for railway bridges. 
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12. Design of s Plate Girder SpaB.^The general methods used in the dengn 
of highway bridge plate girders are the same as used for the Design of Hate 
Girder Railway Bridges. To illustrate the methods used in highway bridge 
design, the computations will be given for the design of a 76-ft. throu^ fprder 
span. It will be assumed that the roadway is 22 ft. wide and that the floor 
system consists of a reinforced concrete slab supported on sted stringers and 
floor beams. The stringers will be spaced 2 ft. 6 in. centers and the floorbeams 



(a) 



T^icoil web splice Tvpical floorbeam Expansion end beanng 

and bracket connection 


Flo. 67. — ^General drawing, 76-lt. plate girder highway bridge. 


will be spaced 12 ft. 2 in. centers, as shown in Fig. 67. A sidewalk 6M ft* wide, 
supported on cantilever brackets, will be placed on one side of the roadway. 

The working stresses used in the design will conform to those given in Stand- 
ard Specifications for Highway Bridges by the Ajnerican Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

12a. Design of the Floor Systmn. — ^Two types of floor systems are 
in common use for plate girders^ Ip one system the concrete slab is supported by 
longptudinal stringers which ip turn are supported by transverse floor beams. 
In the other system the floor slab is supported directly by closely spaced trans- 
verse floor beams. The latter floor system provides more headroom than the 
former, since the distance from the top of the floor to the lower flange is less when 
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transverse beams are used than it is wb^ stringers and floor beams are used. In 
tbe design under consideration^ the first mentioned type of flbor will be used. 

The floor slab will be made 6 in. thick and it will be reinforced with M in. 
square rods placed 6 in. centers, as shown in Fig. 67(h), Computations will 
probably show that a 6-in. floor is excessively thick. However, the use of a thick 
slab is necessary, since the wearing surface for t}\e roadway is also provided by the 
slab. 

Tbe longitudinal stringers are to be designed for the dead load due to the 
floor slab and the weight of the stringer itself, and for a live load due to an H15 
loading shown in Fig. 65. Since the floor slab is 6 in. thick, its weight per foot 
of stringer is (>^)(150)(2.5) =* 187.5 lb. Assuming an 8-in. 21-lb. WF beam 
stringer, the total load per foot is 187.5 + 21 208.5 lb. Considering the 

stringer as a simple beam between floor beams, the dead load center moment for 
each stringer is (208. 5) (12.17)^(12) = 46,100 in.-lb. The maximum live 
load moment will be found to occxir when the rear wheels of the truck are placed 

2 5 

at the center of the stringer. Proportion of wheel load on each stringer ~ 


X 12,000 = 6,000 lb. The live load moment at the stringer center is then 
(6,000) 1 7) Oj ) ^ 219,000 in.-lb. Appl3dng the impact formula/ « ^ ^ 


18.4 in.® This is only slightly over the 18 in.® provided by the 8-in. 


gives more than 30 per cent; therefore 30 per cent is used. The allowance for 
impact is then 219,000 X 0.30 = 65,700 lb. The total stringer moment is 
46,100 + 219,000 -f 67,500 - 331,600 in.-lb. Assuming an allowable fiber stress 
of 18,000 lb. per sq. in., the stringer section must provide a section modulus of 
331,600 
18,000 

21-lb. WF beam, and no revision is necessary. As shown in Fig. 67, the stringers 
rest on the top of the floor beam. The stringers are fastened to the floor beam 
by means of two rivets at the end of each stringer. Using similar methods, it 
was foimd that a 6-in, 12.5-lb. I-beam stringer was required to support a 4-in. 
mdewalk slab under a live load of 80 lb. per sq. ft. At the edge of the sidewalk a 
6^in. 8.2-lb. channel ^as used. 

The transverse floor beam and the sidewalk bracket form a beam with an 
overhanging arm, as shown in Fig. 67(5). Figure 68 shows the loads in position 
for maximum stress in the floor beams between girders. The live load portion 
of the loads shown is obtained by placing the rear wheels of two trucks over the 
floor beam. This is equal to 12,000 X 4 48,000 lb. uniformly distributed over 

20f^t. 


As given above, the dead load per foot of stringer is 208.5 lb. Hence the 
dead load concentration at stringers 2 to 5 of jFlg. 68(a) is 208.5 X 12.17 2,530 

!bk For stringer 1, the dead load concentration is due to the weight of the slab, 
part of the curb, and the stringer. This load is found to be about 190 lb. per 
ft, or a total load of 190 X 12.17 « 2310 lb. 

Tbe loads on the sidewalk bracket may be estimated from the details shown 
ih Fig. 67(5). At the center of the bracket the dead load due to the A4jrk, slab is 
(J«](j)(liS0)(8,26)(12.17) « 1,980 lb. and the stringer weight is (12.6)(12.17) 
m 149 Ib., ot a of 2,129 lb. At the rail, the dead load concentration cbnsistB 
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of tiie following pe^: slab (J{2)(150)(M)(3'26)(12.17) ■■ 990 lb.; outside 
fhannAl, (8.2)(12.17) 97 lb.; raUing and brace, 300 lb.; a total of 1,387 lb. 

The web plate of the bracket him an area of 5.8 sq. ft. and weighs 74 lb., and the 
flamga an^es have a total wei^t of 140 lb. These loads are applied at the center 
of gravity of the several members, as shown in Fig. 68 (a). It can readily be 
shown that the resultant of all bracket loads is 3,730 lb., which acts 4.44 ft. from 
the right-hand girder, as shown by the dotted arrow. 

For the loads shown in Fig. 68 (a), the reaction at the left-hand {^der is 

Rl~\ [(2)(2,310) + (7)(2,530) -H (2,400)(20)] - - 34,450 lb. 

This consists of a live load reaction of 24,000 lb. and a dead load reaction of 
10,450 lb. 



It will be found that the maximum moment occurs at stringer 5, where dead 
load moment is 10,450 X 11.58 — [(2530)(1) -I- (2530)(2) -1- (2530)(3) -1- (2310) 
4 ] 2.5 * 60,000 ft.-lb. The live load moment is 24,000(11.58 — 5) = 158,000 
ft.-lb. Impact is 158,000 X 0.30 = 47,400 ft.-lb. Total M = (60,000 -b 
158,000 + 47,000)12 = 3,180,000 in.-lb. Assuming a 21 -m. 89-lb. WF section 
for the floor beam, the dead load center moment is }^(89)(23.17)*(12) * 
71,300 in.-lb. Hence the total moment at stringer 5 is 3,251,300^ in.«lb. 

' Q OKI onn 

The section modulus required is ' *^3 assumed beam 

furnishes a section modulus of 182.8 in.^ The assumed beam will be adopted. 
Although the end floor beam carries a smaller load than the intermediate beams^ 
the same section will be used for all floor beams* 

In de s i g n in g the brackets the sidewalk live load of 80 lb. per 8 <|. ft. must be 
applied in addition to the dead loads shown in 68 (a). At .the center of the 

bracket, the live load conc^tralaon is (3.25)(80)(12.17) « 3,165 lb., and at the 
rail the live load ooncentration is one-half that at the center, or 1,682 lb. On 
adding these loads to the dead loads abotfn in Fig. 68 (a), we have the eoneen- 
tration# shown in Fig. 68(5). The rel^tant of all loads on the bracket is found 
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to be 8,477 Ib. applied 4.38 ft. from the girder, as shown by the dotted arrow in 
Fig. 68 ( 6 ). 

The bracket section consists of a web plate and flanges composed of two 

angles. At the center of the right-hand girder, the shear and moment carried 

by the bracket due to the loads shown in Fig. > 68 ( 6 ) are respectively 8,477 lb, 

and (8,477)(4.38)(12) = 446,000 in.-lb. The effective depth of the bracket 

section shown in Fig. 67(6) is about 25.3 in. at the point of maximum moment. 

Hence, assuming the moment as carried by the angles, the stress in the flange 

. 446,000 17,600 ^ 

section IS 253 17,600 lb. The net flange area required is *= 0.98 

sq. in. Assuming ^-in. rivets, the adopted flange section shown in Fig. 67(6) 
provides a net area of 1.94 sq. in. At the point of maximum shear, the web area 

8 477 

is about (26.5) (He) = 8-28 sq. in. Hence the shearing stress is ~ 1,020 

lb. per sq. in. Allowable shearing stress = 11,000 lb. per sq.-in. 

As shown in Fig. 67(c), the bracket is connected to the stiffener angles of 
the main girder by means of rivets which are subjected to shear and moment. 
If the lower flange angles of the bracket are made to bear against the flange angles 
of the main girder, it seems reasonable to assume that the resisting moment for 
the connecting rivets may be computed about a center assumed as located at the 
lower angles. Let r = stress on rivets in top bracket angles. For the conditions 
shown in Fig. 67(c) the top rivets are 24 in. above the lower angles, and 3-in. 
spacing is used for other rivets. Assuming the stress on a rivet to be propor- 
tional to its distance from the lower angles, it can readily be shown that the 

2 r 

resisting moment of the rivets in place is ^ (3® + 6 * + 9* + 12* + 15* + 18* + 

21 * + 24*) = 153r. As given above, the bending moment on the bracket is 
446,000 in.-lb. Therefore, 153r = 446,000, and r = 2,920 lb., which is the stress 
on the top rivets due to bending. Assuming the shear as carried uniformly by the 

8,477 

rivets, the shear stress per rivet is ~ 470 lb. Hence the resultant stress 

on the extreme rivet is (2,920* + 470*)^ = 2,950 lb. For the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 67(c), the top rivets are field rivets in bearing on a He-in. angle 
and the remaining rivets are field rivets in single shear. The values of these 
rivets are respectively 6,320 and 5,950 lb. Hence the stress on the rivets is within 
allowable limits. ^ 

126. Design of the Main Girders. — ^The greatest moment under live 
load will be found to occur for the sidewalk loading of 80 lb. per sq. ft. and for a 
uniform load per linear foot of trafiic lane combined with a single concentrated 
load so placed on the span as to produce maximum stress. From the A.A.S.H.O. 
speriflcations the uniform load per linear foot of lane for H15 loading is 480 lb. 
The concentrated load for moment is 13,500 lb., and for shear the load is 19,500 lb. 

Figures 69(a) and ( 6 ) show the loads in position for maximum panel concen- 
trations on the nxain girders. The dead loads on the myain floor beam and the 
total dead and live load on the sidewalk bracket are the same as shownin Fig. 
68 (a), As shown in Fig. 67(6), the roadway between curbs is 21 ft. wide. 

Ihe live load consists of a uniform load of 480 lb. per lin. ft. over one-^track 
lane of 10 ft., or 48 lb. per sq. ft., and a concentrated lo^ of 2 X 13,600 » 27,000 
lb. uniformly distributed over 2b ft. of floor beam slst. These loads are lEtoown in 
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Fig. 69(a). In addition to the dead loads on the main floor beam and the total 
dead and live load on the sidewalk bracket there is also shown in fig. 69(a) a 
concentrated load of 5,390 lb. applied at the right-hand girder and 2,820 lb. at 
the left-hand girder. These loads are due to the weight of the portions of the 
floor slab and sidewalk live load which 
are carried directly by the main girders, ^ g 

and to the dead weight of the floor beam, 
which is also carried by the main girder. 

The panel loads brought to the main 
girders are due to the floor beam reac- 
tions for the loads shown in Figs, 69(a) 
and ( 6 ). For the loading conditions 
shown, reactions R\ and £2 are unequal. 

The right-hand main girder will there- 
fore receive greater loads than the lelt- 
hand girder, and it should be made 
somewhat stronger. However, it will 
probably be best to make both girders 
alike, using the section required for the 
right-hand girder. 

For the dead loadings shown, U 2 “ 

1^(2 X 2310 -h 7 X 2530) + 5,390 + 

" “ 26,660 lb. This load is 

the panel load for the right-hand girder 
due to the dead loads. The dead weight 
of the girder must be added. For girder 
spans of this type, the dead weight of 
the main girders in pounds per foot per 

girder is given approximately by the formula w « 160 L, in which w « 
weight per foot and L = span in feet. Where the girder supports a sidewalk of 
the kind shown in Fig. 67, this weight should be increased 25 per cent. Hence, 
panel load due to weight of girder = (^)(160 •+■ 75)(12.17) * 3,650 lb. The 
total panel dead load is then 26,650 + 3,650 » 30,300 lb. 

^ ^ (48 X 12.17)20 X 12.08 ‘ _ . . 

For the hve loadings Ei « 23 I 7 “ 6,100 lb. This is a 

1 1 , i. 1 . . T, 27,000 X 12.08 ^ . 

panel load for each panel point. Ica “ — ^ 23 18 14,100 lb. This is 

the excess load to be placed at c, the center panel point. Maximum dead load 
moment at the girder center is 30,300 [(5^)(3) - (Id- 2)]12.17 X 12 * 19,900,- 
000 in.-lb. Maximum live load moment at the girder center is f[(6,100 X H 
+ 14,100 X H) X 3 X 12.17] - (6,100)(1 + 2)(12.17))12 - 7,100,000 in.4b. 

50 

Momeut due to impact is 7,100,000 X 73 Ij. 125 1)600,000 in.*lb. Total 
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moment is 19,900,000 + 7,100,000 -i* 1,800,000 » 28,800,000 in.4b. The eom- 
{dete moment diagram is shown in Fig. 69(6). 

The maximum shear in the end panel occurs when all tiie panels are loaded 
witit dead load and uniform liue load and the excess Mve load for (diear is at the 
first panel pnnt. 
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Dead load diear ia 30,300 X H 75,500 lb. 

Uniform live load diear is 6,100 X H 22,300 lb. 

Excess live toad shear is ^ X | = 16.9«> lb. 

Total live load shear is 22,300 + 16,950 * 39,250 lb. 

’ KA 

Impact shear is 39,250 X ^3 ^125 ** 

Total shear is 75,500 + 39,250 + 9,900 « 124,650 lb. 

The depth of the main girders will be taken as one-twelfth of the span length 
or 75 in., to conform to the depth requirements stated in Art 10, and the flange 
angles will be placed 75^ back to back. To carr^ the end shear of 124,650 lb., 

as calculated above, the web area required is Using a 

1 ^-in. web plate, which is the minimum allowable by A.A.S.H.O. specifications, 
the web area furnished is (75) (H) “ 37.5 sq. in. 

A flange section consisting of two 6 X 6 X ^-in. angles and one 14 X ^-in. 
oov«* plate will be assumed. Assiuning J^-in. rivets, and deducting two rivet 
holes from the plate and two from each angle, the flange area is as follows: 
Cover plate, gross area 8.75 sq. in.; net area 7.65 sq. in.; angles, gross area 14.22 
sq. in., net area 12.02 sq. in. If one-eighth of the web area be considered as 
available net flange area, the total available flange on the tension side is 7.65 + 
12.02 + (H)(75)(H) * 24.35 sq. in. 

The center of gravity of the assumed flange section is found to be 0.96 in. 
inside the backs of the angles. Hence the effective depth of the girder section is 
75.25 — (2) (0.96) » 73.33 in. Therefore, the required net area of the tension 
flange is 

28,800,000 01 Q • 

(73.33) (18,000) “ 


The assumed section is sufflcient with respect to the tension flange. For the 
compression flange, it is generally specified that the stress on the gross section 

not exceed 18,000 — 5 ^ 2 , in which I « unsupported length of top flange, 


and b » width of cover plate. As shown in Fig. 67, the top flange is supported 
at each floor beam by knee braces. Hence I « 12.17 ft, » 146 in. Also, h = 
14 in., the width of cover plate. Hence the allowable unit stress is 18,000 
(146)* 

— 5 '(Ji)^ ** 17,460 lb. per sq. in. Assuming one-sixth of the web as available 

cqmpresaon flange area, the total gross flange area is 8.75 + 14.22 + (H)(75)(H) 

28 800 000 

» 29.22 sq. in. Hence the unit flange stress is fi ' 3 - 13,400 lb. per 

sq. in. The assumed flange section is therefore satisfactory. 


As shown in lig. 67, the compression flange cover plate will be run full 


length of the girder. The allowable cut-off point for the tower flange cover {date 
is shown in Etg. 695. This cut-off point is determined by the methods used on 
f . 304 for the railway plate i^er span. . i 

, The rivet spacing in the flange angles and oovm* platei may be deteradned by 
the methods used for the railway girder spans, iince there is no vertical loading 
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ou the flange, eq. (5), p. 307 is to be used in determining rivet pitch in the 
vertical legs of the flange angles. 

End stiffener angld^ must be provided which will transfer the total eiid reac- 
tion to the bearings. The maximum reaction occurs when the uniform Uve load 
extends over the entire span and the concentrated.live load is at the end of the 

19 500 X 2 X 12 08 

span. The concentrated live load is — 2^18 ^ 20,300 lb. Then the 

end reaction «(3 X 30,300) + (3 X 6100) + 20,300 = 129,600 lb. The allow- 
able bearing pressure on the foot of the stiffener angles is. generally taken as 

27.000 lb. per sq. in., and only the outstanding legs of the angles are to be counted 

, . XT 129,600 , ^ 

as bearing area. Hence, stiffener area required * " 27 0 0 0 

arrangement shown in Fig. 67 provides excess area. Intermediate stiffeners 
composed of pairs of 5 X 3 X Ms-in. angles will be used, arranged as shown in 
Pig. 67. Stiffeners must be placed at each iloor beam to provide means for 
connecting these beams and the sidewalk brackets to the main girders. 

A web splice of the forni shown in Pig. 67 (d) will be located in the position 
indicated in Fig. 67 (a). In designing a splice of this form, it is assumed that 
plate A carries the vertical shear at the splice and that plates B must be capable 
of developing the resisting moment produced by one-eighth of the web ar^a con- 
sidered as flange area. At the left of the splice the maximum shear will occur 
when the uniform live load is on the panels to the right and the concentrated 

r 5 6100(1 + 2 + 3 + 4) 

live load is at the splice. The shear is I 30,300 X 2 + 5 + 

2i 

20,300 X 3 — 30,300 = 69,300 lb. The rivets connecting plate A to the web 

are in bearing on a M-in. plate and have a value of 10,150 lb. per rivet. Hence 
69 300 

l 6 ' i56 “ ^ rivets are required on each side of the splice. The rivets shown in 

position in Fig. 67 (d) are in excess of the number required. Not less than two 
vertical rows of rivets should be provided on each side of the splice. 

One-eighth of the web area is (Ji)(76)(H) “ 4.69 sq. in. Considered 
as flange area, the equivalent resisting moment is (4.69)(73,33)(18,(KX)) « 

6.160.000 in.-lb. For the arrangement shown in Fig. 67 (<2) the distance center 

to center of plates B is 54.26 in. Hence the stress in each plate is 

114,600 lb. The rivets connecting plates B to the web are in bearing on the 
web. At the edge of the web plate these rivets have a value of 10,160 lb. per rivet. 
Since the stresses in the web plate vary from a maximum value at the edges of the 
plate to sa*o at the center of the {flate, the rivet values are subjected similar 
variation in value. Hence the value of a rivet at ^e center of plate B 18(10,160} X 

« 7,600 lb., and « 16 rivets are required on each sideof the 

sphce. The area furnished by {dates B must be at least equal to one^i^th the 
'web area. Plates of the minimum allowable thickness be found suffioient. 

The adopted end bearing details are shown in $!g. 07 (a). One end of ^ 
girder rests on a rocimr bearing and the other end k bolted to tbe lotxisaoiny. 
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llie allowable bearing pressure per inch of rocker is equal to ^ ^ 

where d « diameter of rocker in inches and p = yield point in tension of steel in 
the roller or the base, whichever is the lesser. Assuming a rocker with a l(Ma 

33 000 — 13 000 

radius, the allowable bearing pressure is — ’ ■ 20 ' 0d0 ^ ^ X 20 - 12,000 

lb. per sq. in. As calculated above, the total end reaction is 120,500 lb. and the 

129 500 

tokigth of rocker required is ^ 2000 ' ” ^ 14-in. rocker will be used. All 

details are as shown in Fig. 67 (e). To transfer the reaction to the masonry, 
assuming the allowable bearing pressure on the masonry to be 700 lb. per 

] 29 500 

sq. in., the area of the masonry plate must be *= 185.0 sq. in. A 12 X 

16-in. plate will provide sufficient area. 





) w i nTy MMnnrM. w a wm tir 

Fia. 70. — General drawing, highway bridge span. 


IS. Siveted I.ow Trass Highway Biidga. — ^Figure 70 shows the general draw- 
ing for a 65-ft., riveted, low truss highway bridge span. A 20-ft. roadway and a 
5-ft. sidewalk are provided. This is a 2-ft. narrower roadway than permitted 
by the 1941 Standard Specifications for ffigbway Bridges of the AA»S.H.O. In 
o^er to comply fully witii these speofications, the live load shohld oonrist <d a 
standard H tiruclc loading or H lane loading. The working strtsa fw teuion 
members should be 18,000 lb. per sq. in., and the shearing and besi^ stresses 
fhr rivets 18,500 and 27,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively, The iriloimble wnridng 
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ntress for compression members should be computed from the formula 16,000 — 

1 L 

^ ^ subject to the condition that — must not exceed 140. 

Since the general methods used in the design of the floor system are the same 
as given in Art. 12a for the plate girder span, this work will not be repeated here. 
Note that the sidewalk bracket is connected to the main truss by rivets in the 
vertical connection angles, which carry the shear, and by a horizontal gusset 
plate which is riveted to the lower chord angles. This gusset plate places the 
connecting rivets in bearing and avoids the use of rivets in direct tension. 

The stresses in the main truss members will be determined for the truss which 
supports the sidewalk. Both trusses will be made alike. For the conditions 
shown in Fig. 70 (6) it can be shown that the panel load due to the dead weight 
of the floor system is 11,730 lb. The sidewalk and its supports weigh 4,570 lb. 
per panel. This load may be considered to act 3.1 ft. outside the truss center. 

24.5 

Hence the panel load at the truss due to the sidewalk dead load is (4,570) 2 J^ 

5,230 lb. The panel load due to the weight of the floor system is 16,960 lb. 
The dead weight per foot of truss may be estimated from the weight formula given 
in Art. 11a or by the formula w = 120 + 0.5L. Using the latter formula for a 
truss with a 20-ft. roadway, w = 120 + 0.5L == 120 + (0.5) (65) = 152.5 lb. 
This load should be increased about 20 per cent to account for the presence of 
the sidewalk. Hence truss dead panel load = (1.2)(152.5)(13) ** 2,380 lb. 
Total dead panel load = 19,340 lb. 


Table 21. — Stresses ik Members 


Member 

Dead load stress 

Live load stress 

Total stress 

LoLi 

+ 36,000 

+ 36,700 

+ 72,700 

L\L% 

+ 89,900 

+ 91,600 

+181,600 

LJ.» 

+107,800 

+110,000 

+217,800 

UiU* 

- 72,000 

- 73,500 

-146,600 

UtU, 

-107,800 

-110,000 

-217,800 

LcUt 

- 52,700 

- 53,900 

-106,600 

UJ.X 

+ 52,700 

+ 53,900 

+106,600 

LiU, 

- 26,350 

- 32,300 

- 58,650 

UtL, 

+ 26,350 

+ 32,300 

+ 68,660 

LxU, 

0 

± 16,160 

+ 16,160 


+ *** tension — «* compression 


The live load to be used in designing the truss is a uniform loading representing 
ordinary traffic conditions. The load varies with the span length and for a 65-ft. 
span is taken as 112 lb. per sq. ft. of floor. Hence the truss panel load due to 
live load on the highway floor is (H)(112)(19)(13) * 13,850 lb. The sidewalk 
load ife 80 Ib. per sq. ft. Considering the effective width of the sidewalk as 5 ft., 
the sidewalk panel load is (5)(80)(13) » 5,200 lb. If this load be assumed as 
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applied 2«8 ft. outside the truss center, the panel load at the truss due to the side* 

( 24.2\ 

** 5,880 lb. Hence the total live panel load is 19,730 

lb. Table 21 gives the dead load, live load, and total stresses in all members of 
the truss for these panel loads. 


Table 22. — Design op Tension Mebibers 


Member 

Stress 

Area 

required 

Section 

Net area 
provided 

Rivets at joints 

Rivet 

value 

Number 
required ’ 

VxLi 

mi 

6.67 

2 la 6 X 3H X in. 

7.18 





3.67 

2 la 4X8 X in 

4.10 

Rr a 

12 

LtLi 


4.55 

4 a 3 X 2H X Jle in. 

5.44 

Rk n 

14 



11.35 

41a4X3X5iin. 

13.76 

nm 


LJL% 

217,800 

13.60 

41a4X3X?|in. 

13.76 

m 



Tables 22 and 23 contain all data necessary for the design of the main truss 
members. The allowable working stress for tension members is taken at 16,000 
lb. per sq. in. on the net section. The allowable working stress for compression 

members is computed from the formula 15,000 — 50 ^ subject to the conditions 

that ^ must not exceed 120 and that the allowable working stress is not to exceed 

12,500 lb, per sq. in. In computing the rivets required at the joints, the shearing 
value of a rivet is taken at 12,000 lb. per sq. in. and its bearing value at 24,000 lb. 
per sq. in. 


Table 23. — Design op Compression Members 


Member 

Strees 

2 

r 

Work- 

ing 

stress 

Area 

re- 

quired 

Section 

Area 

pro- 

vided 

Rivets 

Rivet 

value 

at joints 

Number 

required 

UVi 

106.600 

114.5 

3.15 

12,500 

8.52 

2 a 8-in. 11.5 lb. 

1 plate 15 X He in* 

11.30 

5,300 

20 

LiUi 


114.5 

1.25 


5.f6 

2 It 4 X 3 X He in. 

5 76 

5,300 

12 

LiUt 

16.150 

114.5 

l.ll 

9,860 

1.64 

2 IE 8 M X 2H X in. 

3.56 


4 

VtV, 

145,500 

78.0 




Same w V%V% 


5,300 

28 

UtUt 

217,800 

78.0 

8.03 


17.40 

2 S 8-in. 18.75 lb. 

1 plate 15 X He in. 

17.58 

■ 



Since a truss of the size under consideration may readily be tl^ansported to 
the bridge site in a single piece, all main truss joints have been ma^ shop riveted* 
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A top chord shop splice is placed at joint Such splices have milled bearing 
surfaces, and only enough rivets are required to hold the members in line: The 
lower chord member is spliced just to the left of joint Li. As shown in Fig. 70, 
members LiL% and LJLz are made continuous. This provides excess area for 
member L 1 L 2 , but avoids the splicing of the member. The splice as locate:, 
occurs where the chord stress is smallest. 



SECTION 4 


TIMBER BRIDGES AND TRESTLES 


1. General Considerations. — The only excuse for a timber bridge is that it is 
cheaper than some other form of construction. It is less durable than either 
steel or masonry. It cannot be built in as long a span as steel. It is the least 
resistant to fire of any type of construction. It has, however, the advantage of 
cheapness for ordinary loads and spans, and as timber is usually found in abun- 
dance in new localities, it is made use of for the earliest of the bridges to be 
built. As these new localities in the early days did not need to provide for the 
heavy loads of the present day, the problem of building a timber bridge was a 
comparatively simple one. The loads were light; no excessive length of life was 
looked for; cast iron was usually not available for bearing blocks; and timbers 
long enough for chords without splices could be had. The problem was merely 
one of framing the timbers into each other and bolting up, and then tightening 
the tension rods until the desired camber was obtained. With the advent of the 
locomotive, the timber bridge began to require careful study and there was devel- 
oped the cast-iron bearing block for all joints, the stiff lateral system, the multiple 
piece chords and webs, the steep diagonals and numerous counters, and other 
details that are now the earmarks of sturdy Howe Truss design. 

Until very recently highway loadings were not studied ^ith any seriousness. 
Most of the old timber bridges would stand the load of a 10- or 12-ton traction 
engine without failure and the old methods were considered good enough. For 
this reason, it is very hard to bring bridge builders of the old highway school to 
realize the necessity for the immense amount of lumber employed in a wooden 
bridge capable of carrying the present day traffic. 

An analysis of the details of almost any wooden highway bridge over 20 years 
old will disclose cohditions of stress that make it difficult to understand why it 
has not failed years ago. There are two answers: (1) That the computed load 
has probably not been realized, and (2) that the ultimate strength of the timber is 
better than anticipated. The most convincing argument against the older 
t3rpes of wooden highway bridge construction is usually a comparison of the pres- 
ent day highway loadings with the early locomotive loadings. It is seen that the 
heavy motor truck of today is as heavy as the railway engine of thfe early days 
and that the axle loading is as heavy as an ordinary electric intenirban car of 
today. It is this greatly increased weight that calls for a far more careful con- 
sideration of the details of the wooden highway bridge than was customary a 
few years ago. The tendency of the wooden highway truss is more, and more 
toward the old railroad Howe truss with certain miodlffcations of width, height 
and panel length to suit the different class of traffic. 

The actual selection of the sizes of the truss members is by far the smallest 
part of the work of designing a timber bridge. It is the careful working out of 
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the joint details and those of the splices and bracing that make the difference 
between a bridge which will be rickety and loose-jointed in a few years and one 
which will endure for a generation or more. 

This attention to detail and consideration of heavier loadings has increased 
the cost of the timber truss bridge to such an extent that the steel truss bridge 
can usually show a very nearly equal first cost when the bridge is to be located 
near a railroad or other adequate means of transportation, allowing the mate- 
rials for the steel bridge to be delivered at the site with a minimum of handling. 

There are bridges to be built, however, where the loads are light and where 
lumber and timber is cheap and in these localities the timber bridge will continue 
to be the best type. When properly protected fronv climate and other deteriorat- 
ing influences it has a very long life. 

The foregoing paragraphs refer to* the truss bridge in particular. The 
trestle bridge of timber has always and will doubtless continue to be far cheaper in 
first cost than an^ other type — even when built a'mply strong for today’s loadings 
and given an ornamental treatment in keeping with the rest of the structures 
along the highways. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that a first class 
timber trestle can be built, maintained and replaced every 15 years (the estimated 
life of such a structure) for less than the interest on the investment required to 
build a truly permanent structure such as a concrete viaduct. 

Very careful study should therefore be given to the question of whether a 
wooden bridge or some other type should be built at a given location, and if it is 
decided that the wood is preferable, there are several very important considerations 
which the designer should keep in mind in order to have a proper conception of 
the broader aspects of his problem. 

2. Factors Affecting Design and Construction. — The basic idea which must 
be borne in mind by the designer of timber structures is that the material with 
which he is working will be subject, after its erection, to deteriorating circum- 
stances over which he can have no further control. 

In the case of masonry and metal structures, resort may be had to protective 
coatings which will prevent the elements from damaging the structural properties 
of the materials employed. The close inspection and frequent painting of 
exposed steel work will preserve the original size and strength of the members, 
and therefore prolong the life of the structure indefinitely. Concrete and stone 
structures are not subject, in so great a degree, to the action of the weather and 
if they do spall or show signs of weathering, the use of the Cement Gun will very 
readily restore the original section and strength. 

In tbe case of structural timbers, there is no certain method of preventing season 
checks and even the prevention of warping due to the seasoning is beyond control. 
The fact that specifications for timber structures call for the use of thoroughly 
seasoned timbers, does much to reduce the liability of trouble from this cause, 
but does not relieve the designer of the responsibility for making provision, as 
far as possible, against the failure or deterioration of the structure as a result of 
checking or warping due to seasoning. Probably the most important factor in 
the above phenomena is that wood unlike almost any other structural material 
does not have the same strength in all directions. In other words, the wood has a 
grain which requires that the timber must be placed with the grain in a certain 
direction to gain the mo^ benefit from the material. This appears so elemental 
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and self-evident as to be ridiculous when applied to long timbers, but it must be 
borne in mind that Ismail blocks of wood form a very important part of every 
timber bridge and it is very difficult to impress the ordinary workman with a 
proper appreciation of the stress that may come upon these small but all- 
important portions of the structure. 

It is this grain that allows abutting ends of compression members to seat 
themselves into each other, thereby causing a shortening of the original length 
and perhaps a sag in a truss. It is the grain that causes edge grain bridge flooring 
to wear longer and sliver less than slash or side grain. It is grain that tells 
whether a given size spike will split a board when driven, or go through and hold. 
It is on account of the grain that boat spikes are made with a chisel point to be 
placed across the grain so that they 8ut the fibers of the wood instead of spreading 
them and splitting the piece. The fact that wood is composed of longitudinal 
laminae of alternate hard and soft wood, causes timber to shrink more across the 
grain than endwise. These same alternate hard and soft streaks, called summer 
and spring wood, give a cushioning effect under loads above the elastic limit 
which are transverse with the grain, thus preventing sudden failure and allowing 
the timber to crush slowly and carry greater load. This same slow crushing, 
accompanied by separation of the fibers through longitudinal shear, makes it 
impossible to determine accurately the shearing strength of timber at right angles 
to the grain. 

Timber, therefore, as a structural material must be so placed that its greatest 
stress is with the grain. As all structures with rigid joints are subject to second- 
ary stresses, a structure of wood should always be considered as pin-jointed. This 
does not mean that pins should be used in the construction, but that the structure 
should be so detailed that slight angle changes will not induce secondary stresses. 
It is, of course, impossible to eliminate entirely the secondary stresses from the 
chord members as they are continuous past the panel points and must take 
bending due to the angle changes from distortion. The use of the angle block 
or dapped end for the intersections of the web members permits them to rock 
slightly on their bearing without taking bending. This action eliminates the 
secondary stress in the web members and lessens the secondary stress on the 
chords. In localities where only small boards are obtainable, an attempt is some- 
times made to build truss members of laminated plank and imitate riveted joints 
at the connections. This is frequently disastrous as the small angle changes due 
to deflection of the truss tend to pry the fibers of the wood apart around the bolts 
and the whole value of the connection is then lost. Figure 1 represents a joint 
of this type which gave way under ordinary load, allowing the end post to push 
out along the top of the chord and the chord to pull out from the fish plates. 
Laminated timber can be successfully used for trusses where protected from the 
weather, but extra care should be taken to see that the details are not weaker than 
the main members. 

In addition, to the above basic idea, there are several other important con- 
siderations which are more or less under the control of the different persons who 
wBl be connected with the production of the material, the design, fabrication, 
erection and finishing of the structure. The deeper the appreciation ctf the designer 
for the problems of these different processes, the greater are the chances that the ^ 
resulting structure will be consistent in design, low in first cost and in main- 
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tenance, and possessed of the long life that should be an inherent part of every 
timber structure. ' 

These different considerations are so inter-related and dependent, one upon 
another, that any attempt to assign them a relative importance would be almost 
certain to give the reader a false perspective of the problem. For clearness of 
presentation, the points will be grouped as nearly as possible under the heads of: 
(1) Materials, (2) length of life desired, (3) nature and extent of loads to be 
carried, (4) skill of available labor, (6) equipment available for erection, (6) 



End View 



method of erection likely to be followed, and (7) deteriorating conditions at 
bridge site. These considerations are of such a nature that all of them are 
applicable to the study of any type of timber construction. They will, therefore, 
be taken up in turn and elaborated upon in this article and then referred to in 
the succeeding detailed portions of the chapter wherein the different kinds and 
types of timber bridges are treated.^ 

The discussion under the first three headings should be considered as an out- 
line of the causes affecting the selection of the unit stresses to be used in the 
design. The kind of timber selected, its condition at the time of framing, the 
thoroughness or lack of inspection during its manufacture, the purpose to which 
the resulting structure is to be put, the nature of the loads it will be called upon 
to sustain — are all items affecting the selection of the proper safety factor, and 
through that safety factor combined with the experimentally determined ultimate 
strength pf the material in question, dictating the permissible unit stresses to 
be used. As such, they should be considered previous to the starting of the actual 
design. The questions which have a direct bearing upon the actual details and 
method of framing employed to secure the finished result are such as the skillful- 

^There are numerous other considerations which bear upon the problems of selecting, 
designing, building and maintaining a timber structure at any given location. Insofar as 
they are inseparably dependent upon the nature of the materials used, an attempt will be 
made to mention them, but when they are applicable to all types of construction of masonry, 
wood or steel alike, they have no particular place in this chapter and consequently will not 
be dwelt upon. Included in this elimination will be such questions as waterway area 
required, possibility of bank erosion and protection therefrom, considerations atfecting the 
selection of a skew bridge in preference to a square crossing or vice versa, and kindred 
probletns. 
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ness of the available labor, the kind of equipment with which it will be necessary 
to do the work, the method of erection most likely to be used, and the climatic 
or other deteriorating influences which surround the structure. 

2a. Materials. — The designer must know first what species of 
timber is to be used for the main members, and secondly, the kind of material to 
be used in making the joints and fasteninp. If the joints are to be framed with- 
out the use of metal angle blocks, it may still be possible to obtain and use angle 
blocks of some denser wood and, failing in this, the joints may be framed advan- 
tageously by using blocks of the same wood of which th^ structure is framed and 
turning the grain of the block in such a direction as to materially increase the 
strength of the joint. Lowest in point of strength is the oldest type of framed 
joint — that is, the one in which the intersecting main members are framed into 
each other on the angle and without recourse to any device for increasing the 
strength of the detail. 

Knowing the species of wood to be used, the question of the condition of the 
wood at the time of fabrication becomes important. Green timber will shrink, 
lose weight, crack, warp and check due to seasoning, and all of these phenomena 
ahould be considered in the preparation of the design. The available size and 
length of individual pieces often plays a large part in the selection of panel lengths 
in truss bridges and spans of trestle bridges. It may be possil)le to obtain sawed 
timbers only in short lengths in a locality where hewed chord pieces can be had 
in extremely long lengths. These are questions which vitally affect the selection 
of the economic type of bridge for a given location The availa})ihty of first 
class inspection is a guarantee that only fit material will be used in important 
parts while the lack of inspection forces the designer to take extra precautions 
in regard to the factors of safety used and, on account of the probability of inferior 
material, prevents his taking advantage of the full strength of what first grade 
material might find its way into the structure. 

26. Length of Life Desired. — Knowing the species of timber to be 
used for main members, its condition at the time of fabrication, the probabilities 
for and against it being first or second grade, and the kinds of materials to be used 
for details, the next question is whether or not the extreme life of the wood must 
be realized in the finished structure. If it is to be a trestle or truss on a highway 
or railway, the longest possible life is desirable from each and every piece of the 
finished work. On the other hand, if the structure is to be of a temporary nature, 
such as the falsework for a steel or concrete structure, the life of the structure or 
its individual parts is of secondary importance to its strength as first erected. 
Higher unit stresses are permissible in temporary structures on account of the 
fact that there is less danger of season checks or unforeseen loads injuring the 
structure and the danger from deterioration is practically negligible except in 
certain localities where the action of wood boring insects must be guarded against, 
as in the case of temporary trestles in teredo or limnoria infested waters. 

2c. Nature and Extent of Loads to be Carried. — The extent to which 
the unit stresses for design may be increased on account of the nature of service 
desired from the finished structure depends, of course, upon the relative length of 
service desired as compared with the extreme limit of life of the timber under 
consideration. The usual factor of safety for long-life construction is four for 
housed or otherwise protected structures, and five to six for structures unp^ 
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tected from the action of the elements. The factor of five is common for highway 
construction and open frame structures such as wharves and docks, while railway 
and other heavily loaded structures, especially where failure would endanger 
human life, usually call for a safety factor of six as well as a very much more rigid 
inspection at the saw mills and during framing and placing. In the case of highly 
temporary structures, this factor may be reduced to three in general, and some 
parts of the details even allowed to work very close to their elastic limit when it 
can be shown that partial failure will only result in bringing more material into 
play, thus preventing further or complete failure. An exception to this rule 
should be noted in the consideration of forms and falsework for concrete con- 
struction where deflection under the load of wet concrete is the controlling factor 
in many cases. But even in this class of construction, considerably higher unit 
stresses are permissible when the deflection 
of the piece is not of importance as related 
to the whole structure. On p. 380 is given 
tile Table of Allowable Unit Stresses for 
Structural Timber, and on p. 381 is given 
the Table of the Allowable Unit Stresses for 
Structural Timber Columns as given by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Department of 
Agriculture. The strength of wood is in- 
fluenced considerably by its moisture con- 
tent. For wet locations the allowable working stresses should be reduced 
according to conditions and timber used. Recommendations covering specific 
cases may be obtained from the Forest Products Laboratory. 

2d, Skill of Available Labor. — The more skillful the labor which can 
be obtained, the more intricate may be the details of framing employed and, 
conversely, the less skillful the labor, the simpler must be the joints. The great- 
est difficulty is always encountered in framing a joint whose value is dependent 
upon two or more separate steps coming into play at the same time. This detail 
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should be avoided wherever possible, and where unavoidable, should be made by 
the most skilled bridge carpenter obtainable. The best known examples of this 
class of framing are the end post and lower chord joint in a Howe truss (Fig. 2) 
and the multiple tabled splice plate for tension (Fig. 3). A very simple joint 
and one that requires a minimum of exactness in its execution is that shown in 
Fig. 4. It can be detailed to give fully as low stresses as the one shown in Fig. 2, 
and has the advantage that only one surface need bear to bring the block into full 
pky. It will also be noted that all outs on the main members are square cuts and 
that there are no diagonal re-entrant cuts to make on the truss members or on 
the blocks. Such cuts are not too difficult for the ordinary laborer and can be 
satisfactorily mi^oyed where a competent foreman is on hand to Supervise the 
work. 
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While the joint shown in Fig. 2 is sometimes permissible in cases where high 
class carpenters are available, it is only because the partial failure of one surface 
will bring both to bear and perhaps prevent further breaking down. In the splice 
joint of Fig. 3 is shown a detail that has been very commonly used by bridge 
carpenters for splicing lower chords. It is extremely difficult to frame such a 
splice in a manner that will bring all surfaces tight at the same time and even if so 
framed, it is still subject to the criticism that it is prone to crack with seasoning 
and the tables fail to develop their expected shear. It is very probable that a 
tightly bolted plain timber as in Fig. 5, would develop as great a tensile value 
through friction of the adjacent pieces as the season checked pieces of the one 
in Fig. 3 after both had been in service for a number of years, (Figure 6 is a 
typical compression splice in a top chord of two pieces. It is merely introduced 
here to be used as a comparison with Fig. 3.) 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 6. 


2c. Equipment Available for Erection. — The question of erection 
equipment will determine the method to be followed in framing the truss — 
whether it is to be completely assembled flat and raised into place as a whole, or 
whether the floor beams will be strung out along the false work, the bottom chord 
laid on them, the top chord set on false work and the web system cut in between. 
If the truss is to be assembled flat and raised, the floor beams will very likely be 
rested on the bottom chord, thus calling for more distance between chords to 
secure the same clear height for the roadway. If on the other hand, the bottom 
chord is to be placed on the floor beams which are made part of the false work, 
the floor beams must be supported below the chord either by hanging them to 
the main rods, or by devising a separate fastening for them. The erection equip- 
ment will in many cases determine the size of timbers which can be used. Where 
ample power is available, quite large timbers can be used to advantage, but where 
all work is by hand, it may prove more economical to use smaller pieces and* more 
of them. 

2/. Method of Erection Likely to Be Followed. — ^The question of 
method to be followed in erection is one about which little concern need be felt 
in the designing office of the ordinary firm where nothing can be known of the 
erector until after a contract is let. For purposes of obtaining the desired cam- 
ber, it is essential that the designer know the method to be followed or else 
leave the whole camber question to the erector, merely specifying the result 
desired. If the old established rule of H-in. increase in length per each 10 ft. 
be applied to the top chord, the exact lengths of the diagonals must be computed 
and put on the drawings. This will not even then give the desired result unless 
the distance from the intersection point of the members to the face of the diagonal 
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timber is exactly right — a condition rarely obtained when using cast-iron blocks 
and well nigh impossible when using a framed joint of the style of Fig. 1 , Again 
if the erector is in the habit of erecting the top chord on falsework and cutting 
the diagonals into place by a template, no extra length of top chord is necessary 
because he will set the bottom chord to the correct camber and having cut in the 
diagonals to fit snugly, will raise the bridge clear of the blocks by tightening on 
the tension rods, thus taking up the dead load. These questions are merely 
mentioned here to impress the reader with the fact as 
before stated that the designer must know the erection 
methods and equipment to be used in order to 
design intelligently any wooden structure. 

2g. Deteriorating Conditions at Bridge Site. -5 
The question of location and deteriorating conditions 
attendant thereon is one of vital interest to the designer. | 

Some classes of wood as well as metals have peculiar k 
properties, allowing them to resist certain influences ‘i 
which readily destroy other woods. Again some woods f- 
which readily decay under certain circumstances will be | 
rendered very durable by certain preservative treat- 
ments. In the third place, it is possible to lessen the 
deterioration of the structure as a whole by substituting 
more durable woods at vulnerable points and using 
ordinary timber for the greater parts of the structure. 

.The need of such protection as sheet metal fire and 
smoke guards where railways pass under wooden 
viaducts is too self-evident to call for more than mention. 

These questions, again, are briefly brought out here in order to summarize the 
controlling points in design for the benefit of the reader and will be discussed 
under the different sections of this chapter as they apply to the questions under 
consideration. 

Following are the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory tables of Allowable Unit 
Stresses for Structural Timbers. For a table of the ultimate values of different 
woods, the. reader is referred to the Wood Handbook prepared by the Forest 
Products Laboratory, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It will be noted that the compression perpendicular to the grain is roughly 
one-fourth of that parallel to the grain for short pieces. It naturally occurs that 
for angles of bearing between 0 and 90 deg. there must be decreasing values 
that depend upon the angle to the grain at which the load is applied. Extensive 
tests have been made and much has been written on the subject, several different 
empirical formulas having been established for deterjnining this bearing value on 
inclined surfaces. One of the more recent of these is the Hankinson formula 
(U.S. Army, Engineering Division) which is 



<}. 6. - 'Inclined bear- 
ing on Douglas fir. 


N - 


PQ 

P sin* ^ + Q cos* 9 


In the formula N the allowable unit stress on the inclined surface, P »* the 
unit stress in compression parallel to the grain, Q ^ the unit stress in compression 
perpendicular to the grain, and 9 » the angle between the direction of the load 
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Tablb X.— Allowable Unit Stbessbs fob Stbucttoal Timbbb^ 

(Pounds per Square Inch) 



Bending streeB 


Compreasion 


Cedar, western red. 


Cedar, northern and southern white. 
Cedar, Port Orford 


Cedar, Alaska. 


Cypress, southern. 


Douglas fir, Coast region (western Wash- 
ington and Oregon). 

Douglas fir, Rocky Mountain region 


Fir, golden. Noble, silver, white (commer- 
cial white). 

Hemlock, west coast 


Amezioan 

standard 

grade 


V Coinmon 
f Select 


t Common 
r Select 


V Common 
/Dense select 
< Select 
(^Common 
I Select 
^ Common 


In ex- Hori- Par- 
treme sontal allel 


Hemlock, eastern. 


Larch, western. 


Oak, commercial white and red. 


Pine, southern yellow. 


Pine, California, Idaho and northern 
white, lodgepole, pondosa, sugar, west- 
ern yellow. • 

Pine, Norway 


Spruce, red, white, Sitka. 


Spruce, Engleznann. 


Tamarack, eastern. 


Common 

Select 

Common 

Dense select 

Select 

Common 

Select 

Common 

Select 

Common 

Select 

Common 

Select 

Common 

Select 

Common 

Select 



800 300 

040 

1,000 250 

800 

800 250 

640 

600 175 

480 

1,000 300 

800 


Modulus 
of elas- 
ticity 


1,000,000 


1,200,000 

1 , 200,000 


1 , 200,000 


1,600.000 


1 , 200,000 

1,000,000 


1 , 100,000 


1.300.000 

1.500.000 


1 , 000,000 


1,200,000 

1,200,000 


1,200,000 


The strength of wood is influenced considerably by its mdsture content. For wet liiieationa^ the 
allowable working stresses should be reduced according to conditions and timber Used. XIsflhmniAOula* 
tions covering specific oases may be obtained from the Forest Products Laboratory. 

^ Taken from ^ Steel OonstruciXoii,** 1040, American Institute of Steel Construction. 
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Table 2. — ^Allowable Unit Stbbssbs fob Stboctubal Txmbbb Columns^ 
(Pounds per Square Inch) 


Ratio of longth to least dimension (2/d) 



American 














Species of timber 

standard 

grade 

10 








' 




and 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

50 



lees 





• 






Ash, commercial white. 

Select 

1,100 

1,076 

1,055 

MB 

978 

913 

658) 

457 

336 

267 

164 


Common 


868 

857 

840 

818 

784 

647/ 

Cedar, western red; fir, bal- 

Select 


686 

674 

656 

629 

592 

438 \ 


224 

171 

110 

sam. 

Common 


553 

547 

638 

524 

505 

426/ 

Cedar, northern and south- 

Select 

550 

540 

530 

516 

496 

468 

351) 

244 

179 

137 

AM 

ern white. 

Common 

440 

435 

430 

423 

412 

398 

338/ 

88 

Chestnut; pine, northern 

Select 

760 

733 

718 

695 

663 

617 

43S) 

304 

224 

171 

110 

white, Idaho white, sugar, 
California white, and pon- 
dosa. 

Common 


591 

58^ 

572 

556 

532 

434/ 









Cjrpress, southern; larch. 

Select 


1,063 


981 

909 

810) 

526 

365 

268 

206 

132 

western. 

Common 

880 

861 

843 

818 

781 

729/ 

Douglas fir (Coast region); 
pine, southern yellow; 

Dense ) 
Select / 

1,285 

1,261 

1,222 

1,176 

1,112 

1,022 


487 

358 



beech; birch, yellow and 

Select 

1,175 

1,149 

1,127 


1,046 

975 


sweet; maple, sugar. 

Common 

880 


861 

847 

826 

796 

676/ 





Douglas fir (Rooky moun- 

Select 

800 

786 

774 

763 

726 

688 

626) 

365 

268 

206 

132 

tain region); spruce, red, 
white, Sitka ; N or way pine ; 
Alaska cedar; elm, slip- 
pery and white; sycamore; 
gum, red and black; 
tupelo. 

Common 

640 

632 

627 

617 

602 

582 

500/ 









Hemlock, west coast. 

Select 

600 

885 

872 

852 

823 

783 

614). 

426 

313 

240 

153 


Common 

720 

712 


696 


WiWjm 

573/ 

Hemlock, eastern; fir, com- 

Select 


689 

678 

664 

641 

611 

482) 

335 

246 

188 

121 

mercial white. 

Common 


554 

549 

542 


515 

440/ 

Oak, white and red. 

Select 


982 

967 

943 



658) 

457 

336 

257 

164 


Common 


mm 

783 

771 

763 

728 

625/ 

Redwood. 

Select 

Common 

E 

972 

786 

947 

773 

910 

754 

856 

726 

781 \ 
688/ 

526 

365 

268 

206 

1 

Spruce, Englemann. 

Select 


586 

674 

556 


494 

361) 

244 

179 


B 


Common 


473 

466 

457 

444 

426 

347/ 

Tamarack. 

Select 


976 

955 

923 

877 

817 

570) 

39p 

291 

1 



Common 

m 

788 

777 

761 

737 

706 

666/ 


No column shall be used in which the unsupported length is more than fifty times the least diameter. 
2 and d must be figured in the same unit of measurement. 


The strength of wood is influenced considerably by its moisture content. For wet locations the 
allowable working stresses should be reduced according to conditions and timber used. Recommenda- 
tions covering specific oases may be obtained from the Forest Products Laboratory. 

^ Taken from Steel Construction/' 1940, Amexioan Institute of Steel Construction. 

and the direction of the grain, figure 6 is the\yalue on inclined bearing on 
longleaf pine and on Douglas fir according to the controlling values as given 
in Table 1. 

For use at points where timbers in end compression bear against the side of 
the grain of other members, it is often advisable to place bearing blocks of harder 
wood to distribute the load to a safe pressure on the weaker piece. Such a case 
is illustrated in Fig. 7 which is a veiy common detail in building and in shipwork. 
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3. Design of Timber Bridges. 

3a. Floors. — The flooring of a bridge is a beam over multiple elastic 
supports. The area over which a concentrated load is considered to act for pur- 
poses of design varies with different specifications. This distribution affects 
not only the design of the stringers, but also the design of the flooring. The 
Oregon State Highway Commission gives the following distribution for con- 
centrated loads on timber floors. 

Each wheel concentration, shall be considered as being distributed over a rectangular 
area of dimensions A and B, the dimension A being longitudinal or parallel to the center 
line of the roadway and B being transverse or across the liiK of the roadway. 


Thickness of decking, inches 

A, feet 

Bf feet 

2 to 4 i 

1.0 

2.5 

5 to 6 

1.0 

4.0 


As the stringer spacing is never over 4 ft., it follows that the design of the flooring 
for a 5- or 6-in. decking will be as for a continuous beam uniformly loaded over the 
distance between two supports. This deduction is within the limit of error and 
uncertainty on this class of work and it is needless to go into any (doser or more 

theoretical analysis because the wearing surface 
will reduce in thickness under traffic and destroy 
the value of any assumption as to the effective 
thickness of the flooring material. The continu- 
ous action can he said to extend over the whole 
width of the roadway as the detail of Fig. 8 shows 
how the bolted felloe guard or bull rail fixes the 
ends of the planking. This, of course, is not 
theoretically the case as the stringer can deflect 
sidewise and allow the flooring to change its angle 
with the horizontal. The fact, however, that the wear is less near the felloe 
guard tends to make this portion of the deck of greater relative strength than the 
rest of the floor as time goes on. 

Ample margin should always be allowed for wear in the planking and even 
when paving is to be laid over the structure at once, there should be extra thick- 
ness over the calculated thickness to allow for deterioration of the planking due to 
rot, and great care should be exercised to see that the deflection does not exceed 
l-300th of the span. This will prevent many of the hitherto unexplained cracks 
in asphalt paving on timber bridge floors as it is almost certain that numbers of 
these failures were due to excessive deflection of the flooring and stringers. 

The actual amount of extra thickness needed on a wood floor is something 
that cannot be determined with accuracy by making calculations. The best 
guide is an inherent sense of the fitness of things and a dose study of the behavior 
of wooden bridges under traffic. 



Fig. 7. 






the floor slal) as continuous over a series of elastic supports and forming upon this 
hypothesis a series of work equations. The following assumptions, while more 
severe than those derived from the theory of elasticity, may however, be used for 
the ordinary types of floor construction with little if any ultimate waste of 
material. 
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U^When the distance B (lateral distribution) is less than twice the beam 
spacing F (see Fig. 9). 

In this case the proportion of a wheel load carried by each joist is givep by the 
expression 

P = L- -6/4 

F 


Case 2.— When tlie lateral distribution B is greater than twice the beam 
spacing F (see Fig. 10). 

In this case the proportion of a wheel load carried by a single joist or beam is 
given by the term 


P = 


F 

B 


Case 3. — Where the lateral distribution ranges overlap, as shown in Fig, 11. 
In this case the proportion of a single or double truck (as the case may be) 
carried by any single beam or girder is given by the expression 


P' 


K 

P' 


It should be noted that the expression in Case 1 is not strictly true when the 
stringers or joists are spaced farther apart than the wheel gage. 

36. Trestles. Caps , — ^About all that is necessary in the design of 
caps in the ordinary trestle is to make them wide enough to provide good bearing 
for the stringers. Present day highway design calls for roadways 18 ft. wide and 
wider, and for at least four piles or posts per bent. This decreases the span of the 
cap to something like 6 ft. and the 12 X 12 is ordinarily amply strong. In the 
case of falsework or other light framing, it may be desirable to use the lightest 
possible stick, in which case the ordinary rules for the design of timber beams 
apply. 

Posts or Piles , — In the ordinary trestle, the load on the post or pile is usually 
very light as compared to the allowable working load. It only remains to see 

that the ratio of ^ is not exceeded and to furnish bracing when the height 


demands it. 

Bracing , — ^High trestles require the same analysis when built of wood as when 
built of steel. Both are subject to the same external forces. The manner of 
caring for the stresses is usually somewhat different as steel trestles are generally 
composed of two-post bents sway-braced with rods and turnbuckles and arranged 
in towers of two bents each by having the bents spaced alternately close together 
and further apart. A favorite spacing is 30 ft. and 60 ft., the 30-ft. opening 
being used to put longitudinal sway bracing between the posts, and no connection 
being made between the bents which are 60 ft. apart. 

On account of the limited length of span allowable for the timber stringers, 
the timber trestle bents are always spaced equally. Horizontal braces trans- 
versely across the bent and bolted to each post or pile are called sat^ braces and 
stay th^ posts in a transverse direction. Horizontal longitudinal braces from 
bent to bent are called girts and stay the posts in the longitudinal direction. 
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Cross or X bracing is also placed both transversely and longitudinally, the trans- 
verse maintaining the individual posts in their upright position and the longi- 
tudinal maintaining the bents upright. 

In high trestles the transverse bracing takes the side thrust of the wind load 
and, if the trestle is on a curve, takes the centrifugal force of the train or other 
live load. The longitudinal X bracing takes the tractive effort. It is very 
seldom, though, that the considerations of stress analysis will give an adequate 
size brace for timber trestles. The very stiffness of the whole structure as 
obtained by the use of generous sizes of bracing will tend materially to increase 
the life of the structure by preventing excessive vibration under rapidly moving 
loads. This will prevent the bolts and spikes from working loose and thereby 
keep the entire trestle tight and solid. 

Footings , — The posts of a frame trestle usually rest on a timber sill of the same 
size as the cap, but longer, in order to accommodate the lower ends of the battered 
outside posts. This sill may be supported in a number of ways, depending upon 
the bearing power of the soil on which the trestle is built. Where the soil is firm 
enough to stand loads of two tons and more per square foot, the usual method is 
to set the sill on a row of concrete pedestals which extend into the ground to well 
below the frost line, or in a stream to well below the possible limit of scour. 
Where the soil is soft and greater area is needed, it is customary to employ mud 
blocks or short pieces of timber placed underneath the sill and extending far 
enough longitudinally that taken together they furnish the required bearing area. 
This is a makeshift construction at the best and has a very short life. There are 
cases, however, where only short service life is desired, or where renewal of the 
mud blocks will be cheap and easy. In such a case, they may be used to advan- 
tage. The design of either the concrete pedestals or the wooden mud blocks is a 
problem of furnishing Sufficient bearing area to bring the pressure on the soil 
within the allowable working load. The posts of the trestle are set directly above 
the blocks or pedestals so that the sill is in direct compression perpendicular to 
the grain of the wood. In heavy work, this detail should always be carefully 
investigated as the maximum working load on a 12-in. square surface at 250 lb. 
per sq. in. is only 18 tons, which does not leave a great deal for live load if the 
deck is very heavy. It is sometimes necessary to use cast-iron or structural 
steel plates at the ends of the posts in order to distribute the load to the side grain 
properly. 

In very soft soils where extra long mud blocks are necessary, they should be 
analyzed as a beam balanced over one support and uniformly loaded over its 
entire length, c^, what amounts to the same thing, the beam shoidd be considered 
as fixed at the sill and cantilevered out as far as the projecting end and loaded 
with the calculated pressure 

Fastenings , — If the matter of tension splices is not taken into consideration 
for the time being, there are but 3 accepted types of fastenings for present day 
bridge framing. They are bolts, drift pins and nails or spikes. As will be noted 
these are all of metal. The old practice of mortise and tenon, timber keys, 
wooden pins, etc., has no place in present day timber bridge construction. The 
dowel is purposely omitted from the above list of fastenings as it is not considered 
as fastening pieces together. It merely holds them in line and leaves them free 
to pull apart in ihe direction of the dowel. 
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The design of any of the above fastenings is more a matter of experiencje 
and judgment than of theoretical analysis. The size of washer (either cut, 
malleable, or cast) to use under a certain sized bolt-head usually cannot be cal- 
culated in terms of the stress which will come into the bolt on account of loads 
on the structure, as this stress is highly problematical. The rational procedure, 
then, is so to fix the size of the washer that it will be equal in allowable total pres- 
sure on the average strength timber to the capacity of the bolt at the root of the 
thread. This the manufacturers have done and the general specification of 
Standard malleable or standard cast washers at each end of each bolt^' insures 
a consistent design. The size of bolt to use at rmy given point is, however, sub- 
ject to some difference of opinion in different circles. Only experience will 
teach what are the correct sizes to be used at different locations. In ordinary 
highway work, the standard for ends of braces, stringers, felloe guards and other 
main points is the H-in, square head, square nut, machine bolt. For handrails 
and handrail posts the H-in. or carriage bolt is common practice. Rail- 

road work usually calls for J^-in. bolts for bracing and guard rails and %-in. or 
even 1-in. bolts for stringers. 

In considering drift bolts and nails or spikes, the general rule is that the fasten- 
ing should extend fully as far into the holding piece as it is through the held piece. 
Thus in nailing 4-in. decking, the size of spike used would be 8-in. and in nail- 
ing the intermediate contact points of bracing to posts or piles, a 7K-in. or 8-in. 
boat spike is used in connection with the 3-in. brace. Likewise when fastening a 
12 X 12 cap to a post or pile with a drift bolt, the drift should be at least 26 in. 
long, 12 in. being in the cap and 14 in. in the post or pile. 

All of the above in reference to bolts refers to parts in which the bolts are in 
shear or side bearing. When a bolt is used in such a way as to admit of the strain 
on it being calculated, it is a very simple matter to design a washer to distribute 
the stress properly to the timbers and such a case would not be covered by the 
foregoing statements. 

3c. Connectors. — Modern connectors have been used extensively in 
this country since being introduced in 1933. These connectors, known as TECO, 
are patented by The Timber Engineering Company, Washington, D. C. Types 
of Teco timber connectors are shown in Figs. 12 to 16, and in Fig. 17 are shown 
typical connector joints. In Fig. 12 are shown the split-ring and the toothed-ring 
connectors. The split-ring connector is of steel, rectangular in cross section, and 
is used between two timber faces for heavy construction. It fits into pre-cut 
grooves in the timber faces with half ‘the depth of the ring in the groove of each 
member. The steel toothed-ring is used for comparatively ^light construc- 
tion. It is embedded into the contact faces of the joint members by means of 
pressure. 

Another type of connector is the malleable iron claw plates shown in Fig. 13. 
These plates are used in pairs for timber-to-timber connections. In the installa- 
tion the teeth are forced into the wood beyond the depth of the circular dap cut 
to receive the rim plate portions. For timber-to-metal connections only one 
plate is used. 

Shear plates are made either of pressed steel or malleable iron.' These plates, 
shown in Fig. 14, are used in pairs for timber-to-timber connections and singly for 
timber-to-metal connections. 
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Figure 15 shows malleable cast-iron spike grids that are used primarily in 
pier and trestle construction. They are embedded into the wood surfaces by 
means of pressure. 

Clamping plates, shown in Fig. 16, are stamped from metal sheets. They 
are used as railroad “tie spacers” between ties and guard timbers to keep the ties 
properly spaced or where timbers overlap at right angles. 



(a) ih) 

Fig. 12 .— <a) Toothed ring. (6) Split ring. 



Fig. 13. — Claw plates. 



Fig. 14. — Shear plates. 



Fig. 15. — Spike grids. 



Fig. 16. — Clamping plates. 


3d. Truss Bridges. Campreasion Chorda . — Haying obtained the 
direct stress in the chords due to all causes^ the problem of the design of the chord 
is a combination of column and beam design and the use of judgment regarding 
how much stick must be cut away in making the necessary joints and fastenings. 
It is universal practice to make all timber chords the same size from end to end 
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on account of the diflSculty of using a different sized stick for the different panels. 
The only panel of top chord then that is closely computed is the center panel. 
From the figures for total stress, a piece is selected with approximately one-third 
more area than required. The cuts at the panel points and all nearby bolt holes 
are then taken out and the effect of the computed load on the net section is con- 
sidered. If the chord is composed of a single stick or is a laminated chord, the 
size thus found is sufficient. If the chord is to be composed of two or more pieces 
side by side with air spaces between, it is customary to allow one stick for splic- 



Fio. 17.-— Connector joints. 


ing and consider the stress as carried in the rest after deducting the cuts, daps and 
bolt holes as before. In this method, it is necessary that shear blocto be placed 
between the splice points in order to transfer the stress from the solid into the 
spliced stick by the time the next splice is reached. This requires the use of 
packing blocks which are framed into the space between the adjacent timbers. 
Figure 18 shows the details of a timber packing block for such a purpose and Fig. 
19 a cast-iron block. The portions of these blocks which frame into the chord 
sticks (faces chz) are in compression and the total faces a between two adjacent 
splices should be sufficient to develop the stick last spliced. ^ 
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It is not customary to consider that any of the stress on a top chord of two or 
more sticks is taken by the spliced stick in the panel containing the splice. Ulus 
in a three-leaved chord, two sticks are carrying the load and one is used for splic- 
ing. No dependence is placed upon the spliced stick, as shrinkage or other causes 
may pull the tWo adjacent ends apart and destroy the bearing. In light con- 
struction, should it become necessary to splice a compression chord of one stick, 
it is best to fully bolt up the two ends with two sticks on the sides and then 
bore holes along the contact surfaces and drive wooden or metal keys as in 
Fig. 20. These keys should always be driven horizontally so that in case of 
shrinkage, they would not tend to fall out if the splice were subjected to a reversal 
of stress. In such a splice, all the load is considered taken by the pins and 
none by the abutting ends. The bolts must be sufficient in number and size 
to care for the component of stress against the sloping side of the pins tending to 
spread the splicing plates apart. The holes for the pins should be bored under- 




□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 



Timber Racking Block for 
Top Chord and End Rwt 

Fia. 18. 


Cost iron Pocking Block 
for Bottom Chords 

Fia. 19. 


size and the pins driven in. This detail also makes an acceptable tension joint 
on unimportant work as will be mentioned in connection with the lower chord 
later on. 

When the floorbeams over a deck truss are not set at the panel points, the 
top chord is subject to a combination of bending and direct stress and should be 
so designed. In this regard it is analyzed in the same manner as an eccentrically 
loaded column or a portion of an arch ring — ^that is, the direct stress is computed 
and to that is added algebraically the stresses in the upper or lower fibers of the 
chord which result from the load of the floorbeams. The resulting stress must 
not exceed the allowable value of the chord as a column as given in Table 2, p. 381. 
Thus on Douglas flr and longleaf pine, the combmed bending and direct stress 
on the two acting sticks of a three-stick chord should not exceed 487 lb. per sq. in. 

L 

for an ^ ratio of 30. In this combination if the floorbeam is set very dose to 

the panel point, the bending stress over the panel point is nearly the same on the 
unspliced leaf (as a simple beam) as on the spliced stick (as a cantilever) and the 
bendiiLg stress is distributed over three leaves while tibe direct stress is taken by 
the two unspUoed leaves. However, if the stringers run transversely so as to 
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give a practically uniform load across the chord, no credit should be allowed the 
spliced leaf as a stress carrier either in bending or in direct stress. 

Tension Chords , — All of the foregoing paragraphs regarding distribution 
of stress between spliced and unspliced leaves of multiple stick chords apply 
equally to tension and to compression chords. There remain only the details 
of calculating the splice. Although it is not considered as carrying any of the 
load, the splice is always made as strong as possible as a factor of safety. The 
most desirable tension splice from a standpoint of certainty and ease of framing 
is one which has but one contact surface on each side of the joint. The second 
consideration to be taken into account is that it must be adjustable in order that 
it can be tightened up after the timber seasons and shrinks. The third consider- 
ation is that the splicing material shall be free from shrinkage or other tendency 
to deterioration insofar as possible. Last of all, because the joint is very impor- 
tant, is the question of cheapness, both as to material and as to labor. The 





Oevafion 
Fig. 20. 


Splice that most nearly fills all these requirements is the one shown in Fig. 21. 
The calculations required are: 

(1) That the tension area left in the stick shall be equal to the compression area pro- 
vided for the bearing channels. 

(2) That the flanges of the channel be stiff enough to stand the bearing without failure 
or be provided with stiffeners. 

(3) That the distance from the bearing faces of the channels to the end of the stick be 
long enough to provide ample shear area to develop the tension area left in the stick. (A 
largo margin should be allowed here for possible seasoning checks.) 

(4) That the area of the four rods be sufficient to develop the tension area left in the 
stick. 

(5) That the channels be stiff enough in bending to carry the load from the compression 
faces of the timber to the tension rods. It will be seen that, with an allowed bearing load 
of 1,200 lb. per sq. in. and an allowed tension value of 1,600 lb. per sq. in., it ianot possible 
to develop quite half the total tension value of the piece. With 1,600-lb. compression and 
1,600-lb. tension, the stick could be half spliced. 

The pin splice shown in Fig. 20 will develop nearly three-fourths the tension 
value of the stick, and, by extending the plates and putting in more but smaller 
pins, a yet higher efficiency may be obtained. This is a poor splice, however, for 
heavy work and should not be used on any importa-nt structure. The use of the 
tabled fish plate joint shown in Fig. 3 should be limited to cases of eiftreme emer- 
gency where metal is not to be had and where the use of the joint for a longer 
period than one season is not essential. If it should become necessary to use 
such a detail for a longer period, it should be given frequent inspection and the 
bolts be carefully tightened as often as it is inspected. 
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The use of plain plates of wood or metal in conjunction with a series of bolts 
or pins which depend on bearing of the timber on the bolt to transfer the strain 
to the plate in shear should not be used as there is a decided tendency in this type 
of joint to split the wood of the main member without any sign of the failure 
being apparent on the outside of the splice. This might lead to a serious accident. 



Top Plan 



Elevafm 

Fig. 21. 


1 


The same types of packing blocks should be used between the lower chord 
leaves as between the top chord leaves, and for the same reason. 

Compression Web Members . — The compression web members of a wooden 
bridge are almost invariably the diagonals, making the truss a Howe type. 
Several examples of Pratt trusses with wood compression members are in exist- 
ence, but they are not economical on account of the extra length of steel rods 
required. 



Fio. 22. 


The design of the diagonals is merely a mattet of applying the column for- 
mula until the end post is reached. This requires special treatment as the portal 
introduces a combination of direct and bending stresses which usually requires 
quite a bit larger timber or timbers than in the web system. It is customary to 
provide the end post with shear blocks when it is composed of two or more leaves 
and then consider the full width in bending due to wind stresses in the portal 
system. 
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Hardwood ke^ 



Fio. 23. — Built-up beam with keys. 


In this connection, it should be noted that in many cases of long bridges of 
timber the end post cannot be reasonably made large enough to provide for both 
wind and live load stresses. In such a case the relief is obtained by putting in 
sub-portals at as many of the diagonal web members as is necessary and thus 
having the upper lateral system act only in short lengths of two or three panels 
before taking the wind stress to the lower lateral system. 

The diagonal web members should not be considered as a whole when com- 
puting the allowable unit bearing loads but the least diameter of a single stick 
should be used. In some cases it will be found advantageous to have a smaller 
bearing area on the end of the diagonal than at the center* In such a case, it is 
permissible to trim the end of the stick down to the required size, but the designer 
should keep in mind the fact that the remaining available bearing area should be 

not only capable of carrying the load 
in compression, but also should be as 

■ ffl i — / ^ \ ^ j nearly as possible in line with the axis 

' ■ ? q£ order that there may be no 

eccentricity. 

Multiple stick web members should 
have packing blocks near the ends in 
order to prevent undue warping, tending 
to twist the diagonal away from the 
bearing. This need not be framed into 
the adjacent timbers, as in packing blocks for chords, because they carry no 
definite stress and are not for the purpose of transferring shear. They should 
be sufficiently bolted to prevent turning out, and for appearances should be 
trimmed flush with the members they separate. 

If a beam is built up as shown in Fig. 23, the entire cross-section will be used 
in applying the column formula, but an efficiency of 80 per cent will be assumed 
for white oak keys. Thus in a chord of two 6- X 18-in. timbers it would be 
treated as having a carrying capacity of 80 per cent of a timber 12 X 18 in. 

Tension Web Members , — ^The tension web members of a timber truss are 
usually of metal, either steel or wrought iron. Their design consists merely in 
the selection of the proper amount of cross-section and dividing that area into 
the most convenient number of bars. It involves also the selection of suitable 
bearing plates at the ends of the rods and the question of whether or not the rod 
is to be upset or used plain. The question of plain vs, upset rods (where both 
are available) is a question of the cost of making the upset as compared with the 
cost of extra metal required if a plain bar is used. As the cost per upset varies 
considerably in different localities, no rule can be given except to say that unless 
the rod is both short and small it will pay to employ the upset. 

Counters , — ^By their nature, counters in a wood truss are also pf wood and as 
usual are much smaller than the main diagonals. For this reason it is customary 
to place tiiem between the two main diagonal timbers in large trusses and to 
consider them as fixed at the intersection of theit line and that of the main 
diagonals in the same panel. This is a rational assumption and allows a some- 
what smaller size of stick. Of course, where single stick web merabers are used it 
is neeessa^ to place the main and counter diagonals alongside each other at their 
intersection and then the full length must be used in figuring column aci^on. 
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Trusses have been built where a tension rod was placed on each side of the truss 
and in line with the main compression diagonal to take the reversal in tension, 
but the detail is awkward and causes a patched up appearance in the finished work. 

Laterals and Portals . — The purpose of the lateral systems, both upper and 
lower, is to prevent sidesway due to horizontal forces. These horizontal forces 
are from two causes. The first and most important is the wind. The second is 
centrifugal force due to the span being on a curve. The first is always considered, 
while the second is rarely ever necessary on trusses because their construction 
dictates that they be straight. Sometimes, however, they support curved track 
and the centrifugal force must be considered. The upper lateral system in 
through trusses and the lower lateral system in deck trusses have only their 
proportion of the exposed area of the truss to provide for. The lower lateral 
system in the through truss and the upper lateral system in the deck truss must 
provide for the exposed area of^truss tributary tp that chord and also take care of 



Fiq. 24. 


the wind load against the side of any vehicle on the span. The ^nd force on the 
structure is usually taken as a moving horizontal load equal to 30 lb. per sq. ft. 
on 1 li times the area of the structure as seen in elevation, including the floor 
system and railings and on one-half the area of all trusses or girders in excess of 
two in the span. This holds for all exposed area of truss and floor system. When 
considering vehicles, the most common specification is 300 lb. per lin. ft. of span, 
acting as a moving load. The above applies, of course, to unhoused trusses. 
When housed, each lateral system takes one half the load of the wind on the side 
of the housing, vertical projection of the roof included. 

In the shorter trusses, this load is transferred by means of the lateral system 
to the portal at the ends of the top chord and thence through the end posts into 
the pier. This puts a heavy bending stress into the end post and in the longer 
spans, making the combined stress so large that different steps must be taken for 
its transfer to the lower chord. This is done by putting in more portals at inter- 
mediate points and causing the lower lateral system to take the greater part of the 
load to the piers. This is very well shown in the illustration of the int^or of the 
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housed Howe truss (Fig. 22). The main portal braces are visible at each end of 
the top chord, and half way through the truss can be seen the secondary portal. 
Provision must be made in the diagonal to which this secondary portal is fastened 
to take care of the extra stress thus induced. In the design of the 190-ft. truss 
shown on p. 400 these subportals are very well illustrated, quite a number of 
them being used to lessen the concentration of top chord wind load at the ends of 
the span. This 190-ft. span is a housed bridge and each lateral system takes 
care of half the wind load. 

As the calculation of the stress in these laterals and portals is not any different 
than the calculation of like stresses in a steel structure, they are not reviewed here. 
The details of the various joints and members which follow illustrate fully the 
manner of caring for the stress after it is found and so are included under details 
instead of under stresses. 

J (dnt Blocks for Trusses , — When the block is a solid piece, as an oak block, 
there is not much computing to be done except to see that the bearing and shear- 
ing values are safe both on the block and on the chord which carries it. An 
example of such a block is shown on the detail sheet accompanying the plan for 
the 190-ft. truss, p. 400. 



Fig, 26. 



When a cast-iron block is used, the bearing and shearing stresses on the block 
and chord must be computed and also the bending on the metal between the ribs 
of the block from the pressure of the stick which the block carries. This will be 
due to the unit stress on the timber applied over the span a ” or “ b ” (see Fig. 25) 
The ribs must also be sufficient to carry the stress safely. The faces “c^' of the 
lugs must be deep enough to provide ample bearing to transmit the horizontal 
component of tjje web system into the chord. Wherever possible, the entire 
horizontal load should be taken by one of these lugs only, thus preventing failure 
by reason of poor framing allowing one lug to bear before the other comes into 
contact and thereby shearing off one lug at a time. The distance between the 
lugs should be such that the allowable shear with the grain of the timber will not 
be exceeded when the computed bearing on *‘c” is realized. 

In the design of these blocks as well as in the detailing of any cast work, care 
should be taken to have all parts of a uniform thickness and to avoid as far as 
possible any extra heavy parts adjacent to thin sections. This is to prevent 
cracking or warping in cooling which is a much more serious item than the 
uninitiated would suppose. 

In laying out the members of the truss about the truss diagram, it is customary 
in wooden bridges to place the timbers for the chords far enough off center with 
the actual stress line to admit of using a small block at the joints. Thus in Fig. 
26 it will be seen that although the distance between working or stress lines is 
22 ft., the distance center to center of chords is 22 ft. 6 in. 
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The 0 I 4 railroad practice was to obtain flat angle blocks by making the panel 
lengths very short so that the diagonals were nearly vertical. This gave a very 
stiff truss and was excellent for use with train loadings. For present day highway 
work the panel length can be considerably lengthened and a greater saving made 
on timber than is expended due to the larger angle blocks. 

Cast-iron angle blocks are sometimes used at the lateral intersections on the 
sides of the chord. These lateral blocks are subject to the same analysis as 



the main angle blocks but are usually provided with a single cylindrical lug on the 
side which bears against the chord. This is to prevent the block from slipping 
out and falling should the tension on the rod which holds the timbers be released. 
A detail of such a block is shown in Fig. 27. In the truss using this type the 
lateral diagonals are of timber and the rods run at right angles to the chords. 
This allows the whole lateral system to be brought up tight by tightening up the 




rods, and also is not subject to the rattling found where the lateral diagonals are of 
rods and the struts of wood. 

Provisions for Housing , — ^As was mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, 
housing a truss subjects it to a greater stress during wind storms. This stress 
can be provided for by additional portal braces at intermediate panels. The 
portion of the roof of the housing which is between panel point “0'^ and panel 
point “ 1 ” must be sway-braced both horizontally and vertically. The lateral 
system can be extended to the end of the housing which takes care of the hori- 
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eontal load. The end of the housing can be reinforced in the vertical direction 
by having knee-braces from the upper sill to the vertical posts which rest on the 
low^ chord and support the ends of the longitudinal nailing girts. These knee 
braces are figured the same as portal braces. 

The longitudinal sill for the roof rafters in the end panels usually needs 
some support to lessen the span over which the load of the roof need be carried. 
This can be done very readily by framing some more knee-braces from points 
near the middle of the end panel to the upper line of nailing girts near their end 
supports in the 0-1 panel. This reinforcement is not usually necessary in the 
inside panels as the top chord carries the load and only a narrow deep sill is placed 
on the top of the chord to support the rafters between panel points and to allow 
access to the main nuts for tightening up after seasoning and shrinkage. 

While it is customary to run line girts or nailing strips along the side of the 
truss, fastening them to the main diagonals to support tlie housing, it must be 
boi ne in mind that the shrinkage of the timbers of the truss allows the bridge to 
settle and lose its camber which will tend to tear the siding from the girts if it is 
fastened too tightly. The siding should therefore be fastened in such a manner 
that this shrinkage and settlement will not tear it off. This means that the 
siding should consist of wide vertical boards nailed twice at the ends and once 
at each intervening nailing strip and with the cracks between the boards covered 
with battens which are nailed to one board only, leaving the projection to cover 
the opening and side on the adjacent plank. In making up standard plans for 
trusses to be used with or without housing, it has been found convenient to make 
the trusses just the same for housed as for the unhoused type, depending upon 
an upper sill laid from TJl to UO to carry the rafters in that panel. 

The practice of extending one of the leaves of a three-leaved top chord section 
to carry the end panel of roof is awkward to handle and does not give the rafters 
the correct height or support to fit the details on the main portion of the top 
chord where an extra sill is used to hold the rafters away from the nuts on the 
main rods. 

Corbels and Pier Tops , — The only analysis necessary in the ordinary corbel 
is to hold the bearing on the side grain within the allowable unit stress. There 
are exceptions to this, however, when it is desired to have bolts through the 
foot of the end post and the corbel to keep the lower end of the end post from 
shearing off the dapped joint. In such a case (see Fig. 28) bolts should be placed 
verticaUy and wooden or pipe keys driven into the joint to assist in developing 
the shear along the line of contact of the corbel and the chord. 

The pier caps are subject to side bearing, bending and shear when built of 
timbers. Care should be used when selecting the layout of the pier cap to be sure 
that the horizontal shear does not split the pier cap and ruin the structure. 

4. Details of Timber Bridges. 

4at Floor Systems. Wearing Surfaces . — ^The simplest wearing 
surface is the ordinary plank floor. For present day highway traffic this should 
be from 3 to 5 in. thick with boards 10 to 16 in. wide. They should belaid at 90 
deg. with the center line of the roadway and should be used in commercial lengths 
varying by 2 ft. in order to save sawing off the ends. These lengtibs when used 
ih conjunctioh with a 6 in. wide felloe guard give a distance between felloe guards 
that is in odd feet but the Junction between the felloe guards and adjacent paving 
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can be very easily adjusted. The plank should be nailed with spikes at least 
twice as long as the thickness of the planking and should have two spikes in each 
end of each plank with one spike in each intermediate stringer. The interior 
spiking should alternate from side to side of the plank. The ends of the plank- 
ing should be held down to the outside stringer by means of a felloe guard at the 
edges of the roadway and have bolts extending through the stringer. This 
will prevent the ends of the planking pulling loose under loads in the center of 
the roadway and will also increase the strength of the planking by partly fixing 
it at the ends. 

The next step in wearing surface development is the placing of longitudinal 
running strips down the bridge floor in order to give less impact due to different 
thickness of planks and to distribute the wheel loads over a greater number of 
planks. These should be nailed very securely at the ends and have the joints 
staggered in order to reduce the impact as much as possible. It is customary to 
leave a portion of the roadway without these strips placing only three or four 
widths under each wheel way. The only idea in this is to save lumber and labor. 
It makes a better roadway to lay the longitudinal plank for the full width. These 
longitudinal plank should not be used in damp climates or in any location where 
moisture is likely to collect between the two layers and rot the timber. 

When the longitudinal strips are placed for the full width of the roadway, the 
result is a double system of flooring which will carry loads in both directions and 
prevent one transverse plank from deflecting independently of the ones adjacent 
to it. It is then possible to put on a wearing surface that is more easily renewable 
than the planking and which will stand more wear. One such covering is the 
creosoted wood block. The blocks can be nailed to the floor for use on moving 
spans such as the leaves of bascules, or they can be laid loose on a tar cushion. 
In either case it is advisable to fill the joints with tar filler and to sprinkle pea 
gravel and sand over the tops of the blocks and roll it in. The sand absorbs 
the excess tar and keeps the road from being sticky and the pea gravel is imbedded 
in the end grain of the blocks and increases their resistance to wear. 

The greatest drawback to this type of floor is that the moisture penetrates 
between the blocks and rots the sub floor. In order to prevent this and form, 
as it were, a roof over the wooden deck, asphaltic concrete or even ordinary 
asphalt has been laid on the plank floor and where not subjected to excessive 
deflection has given excellent service. 

The next improvement is in the nature of stiffening the flooring to give less 
deflection under live loads. This stiffeningds obtained by the use of laminated 
decking instead of the double layer of plank. For the 20-ton truck, these 
laminated decks are made of 2 X 6 on edge with heavy stringers at about 30-in. 
centers. As the laminations are liable to catch and hold water they should not 
be used in damp c%iates unless it is possible to cover them with a good roof of 
asphalt. 

In the above remarks an attempt has been made to show that rot is as serious 
a foe to a bridge as wear. For that reason all bridge floors should have a decided 
camber and wherever they are paved with asphalt they should be crowmed to 
shed the water to the edges of the roadway. ^ 

The City of Seattle in its wooden bridges uses a beveled shim between the 
stringers and the cap or floorbeam which gives the desired crown at the center. 
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They also build a gutter at the curb line and provide inlets and downspouts at 
frequent intervals. This type of floor when covered with asphaltic concrete 
makes a very excellent structure and one that should have a long life. 

The State of Washington has tried some new trestle work wherein the floor 
is composed of a 6-in. concrete slab reinforced both top and bottom and cast 
in lengths equal to one half panel. The joints come at bent and mid span and the 
rlabs are designed sufficiently strong to carry from the bent and mid span when 
the stringer deflects. The balance of the structure is the regular timber or pile 
trestle with timber stringers. So far they have given excellent satisfaction, it 
being possible to remove two sections of slab and i*enew broken or torn stringers 
and replace the slabs with but very little trouble. 

Stringers . — The stringer as a structural member is 3o simple as to need almost 
no comment. There are a few points worth mentioning, however, and of these 
probably the most important is the necessity for al *vays using bridging at mid 
span on short spans and at the third points on longer spans. The ends of adja- 
cent stringers are lapped at intermediate stringers and butt-jointed at the outside 
stringer. All stringers should be fastened to the cap or floorbeara and the outer 
ones should be bolted. 

Some bridges are built with long panels and stringer joints made at every panel 
point. Others are made with panel lengths short enough to allow each stringer 
to reach two panels, thus making it unnecessary to have joints except on every 
alternate cap. This method gives a structure which is more firmly tied together 
and less liable to break at a bent. Where stringers of different depths rest on 
the same cap, the cap should be placed to take the deepest stringer. Blocks are 
then provided for use under the shallower stringers. No stringer should ever be 
dapped out on its lower edge, even at the supports, as these re-entrant cuts tend 
to start season checks which, when they spread, may ruin the piece. Intermedi- 
ate stringers may be toe-nailed to the cap but outside stringers should be bolted 
with a bolt in each end of each stringer. 

Floorbeams and Caps . — The floorbeam or cap is the base of the floor system; 
below this the structure may be either truss or trestle on even piers although a 
cap is not so much a structural member as it is a nailing strip when it rests directly 
on a concrete or masonry pier. 

The truss floorbeam usually has two supports while the trestle cap has three 
or more. Both frequently have overhanging ends to accommodate sidewalks 
or runways. The problems encountered in their design are not serious. , Floor- 
beams are often suspended from the truss by rods and have bearing plates on their 
lower edge. Such plates should always be amply large to accommodate the 
maximum assumed loading without overstress as they are called upon to take the 
initial impact from the floor system and should be in no danger from crushing 
or breaking down under repeated loadings. Care should also be taken that the 
holes bored in the floorbeam for the hanger bolts do not leave the piece with less 
section modulus than is required for bending. The cap is usually weakest in 
longitudinal shear, especially if numerous piles are used. By the use of rod 
diagonals and bevelled washers the floorbeam can be made to act as the strut in 
the lateral system either in a through, deck or pony truss. This is illustrated in 
some of the details accompanying this chapter, as are also the other points that 
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have been and will be brought out in the discussion of floor-systems, trusses 
and trestles. 

Handrailings, Felloe Guards, Drainage Details. — A handrailing is placed on a 
vehicular roadway to define the limits of the roadway, not for the purpose of 
'i/ithstanding impact of collision from moving wagons or automobiles. Its 
function is almost purely a psychological one and as such it should create a 
feeling of security in the driver that will allow him to drive very close to the rail 
without fear, even though the rail is too weak to withstand a head-on collision. 

The felloe guard is the real protection against vehicles running off a bridge 
or trestle but without a rail to be seen above the fenders a driver would be very 
reluctant to bring his wheels anywhere close to the edge of the roadway because 
he could not see where he was. 

The felloe guard also holds down the ends of the roadway plank and is there- 
fore bolted very firmly to the stringers. In order to provide drainage through 
the felloe guard, holes are cut in the planking; and felloe guard at frequent inter- 
vals but are kept small enough not to injure the strength of either. One such 
detail is shown on the Oregon Highway Commission Standard Trestle details 
(Fig. 8). There is also shown in the same sketch a detail of a drip board designed 
to prevent moisture from blowing against and soaking into the ends of the lami- 
nated decking and rotting the decking over the outside stringer. 

In addition to the trestle detail of the Oregon Highway Commission are shown 
some details of the City of Seattle's timber floors for bridges. (See Fig. 31 at the 
end of this chapter.) The main points of difference are first the design loadings, 
the Oregon Standard being a 20-ton truck while the Seattle Standard is a 12)^- 
ton, and second the treatment from the standpoint of maintenance. The 
Oregon Standard is designed to be located away from centers of industry and 
sourcjes of repair material and where the traffic will be very light in point of total 
tonnage carried per year but yet subject to occasional very heavy loads. For 
these reasons it is designed to be covered with an asphalt wearing surface and left 
to itself for months at a time without any more than a yearly inspection. Then 
if maintenance or repair is needed, time is not as important a factor as in a large 
city and more time can be spent in the repairs. 

On the other hand the Seattle Standard is to be located on heavily travelled 
business streets carrying as much tonnage in a week perhaps as the Oregon Stand- 
ard carries in a year. It is also convenient to the sources of supply. It is there- 
fore designed with a view toward cheapness in first cost as the greatest essential 
and facility for speedy repair of wornout parts as of the next importance. As 
they are almost always built in wholesale and factory districts not very much 
attention has been paid to aesthetics. It will be realized though that it is a very 
simple matter to remove a few plank and replace them with new ones without 
delaying Ijraffic for more than a few hours. This is the reason for the guard rail 
being set up on blocks. In the typical section shovm, the cap is given a 4-in. 
super-elevation on the sidewalk side to drain the water to the outside edge. 
When a full width roadway of 40 ft. is built, the cap is set level and the beveled 
shims mentioned earlier in this chapter are used. 

46. Trestles. — The simplest form of wooden bridge sub-structure is 
the pile bent. It has but the one type of member. The |)ile is post, footing and 
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(usually) bracing all in one. Pile bents are used in locatioas where it is impossible 
to obtain suitable foundation for an ordinary post or column pedestal. As the 
piles penetrate well into the subsoil and beyond the action of frost they are more 
stable in ordinary soils than the frame trestle on mud sills. For this reason it is 
very common practice for railroads to use piles wherever possible for low trestle 
and to drive piles and cap them at the ground line to form a sill for a frame trestle 
when a high trestle is required. The piles have an added advantage in that their 
safe load can be ^mputed from the facts recorded when they are driven, namely 
the weight and height of fall of the hammer and the penetration of the pile at the 
last few blows. Once driven and capped it is unusual for a pile bent to show any 



Fio. 29. — Youngis Bay Bridge, Astoria, Oregon. Driving piles for the north trestle. 

settlement under added load except in very soft ground. A pedestal or mud 
block under a frame trestle is much more likely to show settlement in ordinary 
soils. The choice between piling or framed timbers for bents will depend on (1) 
the soil, (2) the loadings to be carried, (3) the relative accessibility of piles and 
sawn timbers, and (4) the availability of a pile-driving outfit. Any trestle bent, 
either frame or pile, should have the outside piles or posts splayed ouWard at 
their lower ends to increase the lateral resistance to swaying. In driving batter 
piles in trestles it is customary to use what is called a moonbeam driver or one in 
which the top end of the hammer leads is pivoted and the bottom end swings in a 
vertical circle on a track, giving the pile any desired batter during the driving. 
Such a driver is shown at work in Fig. 29. 

High bents are sway braced in both directions and have sash braced to divide 
the sway braces at regular intervals. In franie trestles the high ben^ can be built 
of a succession of low bents set one on top of the next (called story framing) as in 
4he Oregon Standard or they cafi be built of full height sticks sash and sway 
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braced (called baUcion framing) mmilarly to the high pile trestles. Both systems 
have their ardent advocates, but the designer will usually find that the available 
length of timber will fix the type. 

Frame bents are usually set on a timber sill extending at right angles to the 
line of the trestle. These sills are carried either on concrete or timber blocks or 
on piles driven and capped at the ground line, the pile cap forming the sill for the 
frame bent. On rocky ground it is sometimes convenient to run in a sill of 
concrete and level it up and build the frame bent from that. Otherwise the con- 
crete will be in the form shown on the Oregon Standard frame trestle. 

Bracing is the most important item of a trestle bent. In low pile bents 
the stiffness of the pile forms the resistance to later d and longitudinal distortion 
but in the frame trestle and in the high pile trestle it is necessary fully to reinforce 
the structure against swaying. These s'/ay braces, sash braces, line braces or 



Fig. 30. 


girts, and tower braces should be fastened at their ends with bolts and at the other 
intersections with boat spikes. 

In connection with bracing it should be realized that a well-framed set of caps 
and bracing will present a neat and trim appearance that is not at all objectionable 
to the eye even if it cannot be said to be aesthetic. All ends of sway bracing 
should be trimmed to the line of the cap and no ragged corners of wood ^ould 
ever be tolerated in the finished work. Correct finish is just as important on a 
trestle as on a concrete bridge and excites as much favorable comment from those 
who know good framing from bad. 

Bracing in a longitudinal direction is of two main types: (1) Tower bracing 
and (2) lattice bracing. The horizontal girts, or ^ line braces, should be run 
through in both, butin the tower braced type only the alternate openings are sway 
braced, leaving the others open. 

f 4c. Trusses. A-frames * — ^The simplest form of truss is the A-frame 

or King post truss. In timber it is adaptable for spans of 20 to 40 ft. The 
invited form in which the bottom chord is a V-shaped rod under a strut at the 
center of the beam is called a trussed beam and is not susceptible of analysis by 
sim|^ statics* 
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The A-frame is almost always built as a pony truss when used for bridges and 
as such should have the apex supported laterally by a strut which is carried on the 
extended end of the floorbeam. Heavy construction calls for cast-iron bearing 
blocks at the bottom ends of the batter posts but in light or temporary work it is 
usually possible to frame the two timbers one against ttie other and bolt the inter- 
section. The floorbeam may be suspended on the center rods or set on top of the 
chord, depending on the headroom desired. Hanging from the main rods gives a 
very much smaller distance from roadway floor to clearance but placing the floor- 
^beam on top of the chord makes renewals and repairs easier and also lessens the 
height of pier required to reach a given roadway elevation. 

The outrigger or strut from the apex should be framed and bolted to the side of 
the extended floorbeam and not set on top and bolted or spiked down. The bear- 



Fig. 31. — Typical section of roadway timber trestle, City of Seattle. 


ing blocks at the ends of the batter posts can be either cast iron, oak or structural 
angles. Figure 30 shows the Oregon State Highway Commission 40-ft. A-frame 
with the floor beam above the chord. 

Pony Trusses . — ^The simplest form of pony truss outside of the A-frame is the 
Queen post, wherein one panel of horizontal top chord is introduced between the 
end posts. The term applies more particularly to the type which has no diagonal 
web members in the center panel, thus causing the two chords to take in bending 
the shear that would otherwise be carried by the web. 

Pony trusses of wood are adaptable for spans from 40 to about 70 ft. although 
this upper limit is rather too long for economy, ^ ^ • 

The railings on any truss with a diagonal web system of timber should be 
carried on posts independent of the web members because, if the rails are bolted to 
the diagonals, every passage of a load over the bridge works and strains the joints 
of the fence with the truss and the line of the rail cannot be maintained. 
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Housing for a pony truss consists of a shed roof over each top chord and siding 
just far enough from the truss to permit of inspection of the truss members from 
inside the housing. 

Through Trusses . — Through trusses of wood are built in spans as short as 60 
ft. but the upper limit of length is problematical Accompanying this chapter is 



Fiq. 36 — Timber bridge over Buffalo Creek, near Lewysburg, Pa. Span is 182 ft, 0 m, 
(Courtesy of Timber Engineenng Co.). " 


a plan and the detail sheets for a 190-ft. 2-in. wood span to carry a 124on truck. 
Spans have been built as long as 212 ft., but anything over 150 ft. may be called 
rare. Especially is this true in connection with present day highway loadings. 

Also accompanying this chapter are the Oregon State Highway Commission 
drawings of a 60-ft. and a 150-ft. wood span to carry a 20-ton truck. They m 
complete as to details and a careful pmisal by the reader will disdoae more 
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information than space permits of describing here. Attention is called to the 
single piece chords and resultant framing of the short span as compared to the 
triple stick chord and splices of the longer. The floorbeams of the shorter are 
suspended on the main rods while in the long span they are placed on the chord, 
thus producing bending in the chprd as well as direct stress and requiring a much 
larger depth of chord stick. Splice details are not shown on the general drawing 
of the long truss but there is one tension splice at every break in the continuity of 
the lower chord sticks. The tension splices are detailed on the sheet of structural 
steel details, r The packing blocks for transferring the stress from one stick to the 
others are also shown as well as the cast-iron angle blocks for use on all standard 
trusses from 60 to 150 ft. long, for the type with floor beams ^rried on the chord. 
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Fiq. 37. — Sioux Narrows bridge^ Ontario, Canada. This 210 ft span bridge, built 
by the Canada Creosotmg Co., Montreal, is one of many connector-built bndges erected 
m the province of Ontario. Spans range from 90 ft to the 210-ft. bridge shown above. 
All framing of the approaches and superstructure made with Teoo spht nng connectors. 
(Courtesy of Timber Engineenng Co.) 


The sheet of structural details gives all plates and splices for the same range 
and type. 

The 60-ft. truss and details shown with it are those for the type having sus- 
pended floorbeams and single stick chords. On this account the dimensions of 
sphoes and blocks are not given for trusses of lengths greater than 105 ft. as a 
longer stick than the lower chord of the 106-ft. truss is very difficult to obtain 
froni^»a mill, or ship on the railroads. They can, however, be obtained by hew- 
ing from a special log if the span is being built in a locality where there is good 
timber. 

Other details of interest in all three of the trusses Aown are the lateral 
systems, main and intermediate portals, housing, railings, arrangement of ten- 
don verticals and the details of structural bearing plates for tension ro^s. 

4d. Timber Bridges*— In Hgs. 32, 33 and 34 are d^own designs of 
three typical modern highway bndges in which the Teco connector system has 
been utffised to produce economical structures with good architectural lines* 
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Figure 32 is a line drawing of a King Post truss^ having a span of 30 ft. 0 in. and 
a roadway width of 18 ft. 0 in. It was designed to accommodate HlO loading. 

Figure 33 is a line drawing of a Double Warren truss, having a span of 70 ft. 
0 in. and a roadway width of 18 ft. 0 in. The design is in accordance with H15 
loading. 

Figure 34 shows a line drawing of a Pony truss, with span of 70 ft. 0 in. and 
roadway width of 18 ft. 0 in. It was designed for H15 loading. 

Figures 35, 36 and 37 illustrate several types of timber bridges of varying 
spans. All utilize timber connectors of the several types available. 
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Steel plate work that is to contain a liquid must be designed and detailed so 
as to be readily made liquid-tight by ordinary shop and erection methods. Not 
only should the design be such that the unit stresses are witliin proper limits but 
it is also very important that the design be such that the caulking can be continu- 
ous and can be done as the work progresses. Also, if possible, it should permit 
of the caulking being gone over after test. Frequently, these points are not 
given sufficient consideration in working up design drawings and specifications 

It is essential that the probable method and sequence of erection should be 
kept in mind, watching particularly the connection of the bottom to the tank 
shell, pipe connections, anchor bolt brackets, and any auxiliary members that 
may be fastened to the shell or bottom, or any special features that the tank may 
have. Frequently it is necessary to use structural members for stiffeners, guides, 
or girders, or to have a partition or enlarged opening. All these should be on the 
non-caulked side if possible, and should not cross a seam if on the caulked side, 
as it is next to impossible to get such a seam tight. 

In this connection, it is well to keep in mind the following: (1) That the heel 
of an angle or chaimel, or the end of a rolled shape in general, cannot successfully 
be caulked tight against a plate; (2) that it is the best practice to have the newly 
formed head of the rivet (or, in other words, drive the rivet) on the caulked side, 
although rivets can be driven on the non-caulked side if extreme care is taken 
in heating and driving; (3) that all rivets in a seam should be in place before it is 
caulked as the driving of additional rivets is very liable to spring the caulking and 
cause leaks that are hard to correct; and (4) that it is almost universal practice 
to caulk large tanks on one side only (not both inside and outside). Sometimes, 
in somewhat complicated designs, both inside and outside caulking are specified. 
It is better practice to make the design such that the caulking will be continuous 
on one side and call for caulking on that side only — otherwise, the continuity of 
the caulking is very liable to be broken. Even if this does not occur on both sides 
in the same place, it is likely to cause leaks. On practically all tanks, due to pipe 
connections, ladder connections, roof framing, etc., it is almost impossible to 
make the caulking continuous both inside and outside. Thus specifying inside 
and outside caulking and trusting to luck will not make a liquid-tight tank. 

VERTICAL CYLINDRICAL TANKS 

% 

1. Tank Siae. — most common of the vertical cylindrical tanks are water 
storage t.«.nka and are commonly known as standpipes. The height and diameter 
are determined to meet local requirements. If the devation of the tank is such 
that just as the standpipe is being emptied the pressure is sufficient to meet local 
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requirements, it is most economical to buUd a tank of large diameter and low 
height. (If a roof is included, height « about 0.4 the diameter; if no roof is 
included, make height somewhat lower.) On the other hand, if a minimum head 
has to be maintained at all times within the standpipe, to secure the desired pres- 
sure, a smaller diameter tank will be most economical. The minimum weight 
tank will have to be found by comparing trial designs. For designs quite similar, 
the cost will vary about as the weight. 

The desired net capacity is determined in various ways, mostly by off-hand 
and arbitrary methods. It should be determined by computing the most econom- 
ical tank when the plant as a whole is considered. Having the hourly 
requirements, the capacity of the tank should oe such as to give the most 
efficient operation of the water plant as a whole and, at the same time, a proper 
margin of safety should the source of jupply be cut off for a time. Too fre- 
quently the capacity of the tank is so small that the pumps have to be operated 
the full 24 hours of the day. A large tank would eliminate the night turn and 
help out at peak loads, thus allowing the pumps to operate at more nearly 
their maximum efficiency. 

The cost of the standpipe, its foundations, and special supply main should be 
compared with the cost of an elevated tank of the same net capacity. By select- 
ing the proper location for an elevated tank, a saving can be frequently made in 
the cost of the supply main and reduce friction losses. 

42. Size of Plates. — It makes a better appearing tank to have the net width of 
the various rings the same. The lengths of the plates should be from 17 to 20 
ft. Shorter plates make an undue number of plates to handle and an excess of 
vertical joints to be riveted and made tight, while plates longer than 20 ft. are 
difficult to handle both in the shop and field. Plates as wide as 8 to 9 ft. are often 
used but there is a great deal to recommend in the 6-ft. width, except perhaps on 
heavy plates where high efficiency butt joints are used or on very high tanks. 
The 6-ft. width can be handled quickly both in the shop and field and permits 
the thickness to be changed so as to have an economical design. Last, but not 
least, this width is rolled by all plate mills, being the maximum width for many 
mills. Thus advantage can be taken of steel prices and freight rates on 6-ft. 
plates and with the prevailing high freight rates, the latter makes a marked 
difference in cost. Frequently better deliveries can be had on this width as 
the plates can be bought from a large number of mills. 

Plates of usual thickness, after allowance has been made for edging and bevel 
shearing, net about 3 in. less than their ordered width (see Fig. 1 for edging of 
various sized rivets). 

3. Thickness of Plates and Designing of Vertical Joints. — Having selected 
the diameter of the tank, its height, the number of rings in the tank, and the 
number of plates per ring, the thickness fear each ring can be found by means of 
the following equations and Tables 1 and 2. ’ 


S = 2AHD 

(1) 

2.6HX> 

(2) 

“ t 

t - re 

(3) 

, 8 2.6HZ) 

(4) 

— r- 
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Where 


S » stress per inch of vertical height of shell. 

Z> » diameter in feet. 

H « maximum head of water in feet above 
point. 

8 — stress per square inch in plate. 

u ~ allowable unit stress in pounds per square 
inch. 

T = gross thickness of plate in inches. 

t =» effective thickness in inches. 

e = efficiency of riveted joint. 

By taking the value of found by eq. (4), the gross 
thickness, riveting, etc., can be selected from Table 1 
or 2, to meet the required unit stress. The best speci- 
fications call for a unit stress in water tanks of 12,000 
to 15,000 lb. per sq. in. with no additional allowance 
for corrosion. Another method is to permit a unit 
stress of 15,000 to 21,000 lb. per sq. in. with He to 
in. added to the computed gross thickness for cor- 
rosion. The first method is preferable and more work- 
able as it gives a more balanced design. As corrosion is never as severe at the 
joint as in the main body of the plate, there is really extra metal in the body of 
the plate to offset corrosion. In large field oil tanks unit stresses of 27,000 to 
29,000 lb. per sq. in. are frequently found, but these stresses are not advisable. 

If the unit stress is to be adhered to absolutely, some allowance must be made 
in the net thickness in the general design, due to the fact that in detailing the 
joint, the ideal rivet pitch as given in Tables 1 and 2 cannot be maintained. 
However, the variation from the ideal pitch of a lap joint will not usually change 
the unit stress more than 2 per cent. 

The details of a vertical joint can be checked as follows: Assume D *= 30 
ft., H = 57 ft. 6 in., allowable unit stress in plates = 12,000 lb. per sq. in., 
allowable shear on rivets — 9,000 lb. 



By.eq. (4) we have 


2.6HjP 

u 


(2.6)(57.5)(30) 

12,000 


0.373 in. 


Going to Table 1, we find that plates with 4 rows of ^«in« diameter rivets 
pitched 3.63 in. have an effective thickness of 0.376 in., while H-in. plates with 
4 rows of }i4n. diameter rivets pitched 4.61 in, have an' effective thickness of 
0.391 in. and plate with four rows of HAn, diameter rivets pitched 2.48 

in. have an effective tMckness of 0371 in. Due to the saving in metal and the 
fact that H-in. bolts are somewhat light to draw plates, the H-iu. 

plate will be used. 
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From Fig. 1, the edging for %-m. diameter rivets is 1^4n, The standard 
allowance for bevel shearing is the thickness of the plate, or in., making 1 
in. allowance at each edge of the plate. Assume the plate to be ordered 6 ft. 
wide. This makes a net width of 5 ft. 8}4 in. It is the best practice to make the 
spacing across the end uniform. Nineteen spaces will make a rivet pitch of 3.6053 
in. and twenty spaces will make a pitch of 3.425. As 3.6053 in. is nearest the 
ideal pitch of 3.53 in. it will be adopted. 

Further investigation can be made if conditions seem to warrant it as follows: 


S = 2.6FD 

(1) 

2.6HD Sp 

« 7 « “ 

(6) 

Sp 

(6) 

r as ~ 
na 


Where 

p ** pitch of rivet in any one line of rivets in inches. 
d diameter of rifet hole in inches, 
r » shear on rivet in pounds per square inch, 
n =» number of rivets in given pitch. 
a « cross-sectional area of rivets in square inches. 

Sf «, Hf D, f, and T have values previously given. 


Assuming the diameter of the rivet as % in. and diameter 4ff rivet holes as -f 
H - % in. 


S 

8 

r 


2.6 HD « (2.6)(57.5)(30) = 4,485 lb. per in. 

(4,485)(3.6053) ^ 

(13.6053 - 0.875) (0.5) 

Sp (4,485) (3.6053) 


no ~ (4) (0.4418) 


9,125 lb. per sq. in., sAar on rivets. 


It will be noted that the shear on the rivets is 1.4 per cent over the assumed in ‘ 
stress for shear. The other rings can be designed similarly. For the top rin 
one row of rivets will be found to be sufficient and plates less than in. thi« 
will meet the required unit stresses, but it is best not to have plates less than H in. 
for water tanks and Ke in. for oil. Frequently, Kc in. or % in. are the minimum 
thicknesses permitted. This depends upon the nature and size of the tank. It 
is practically always found that the upper plates of a water tank which are alter- 
nately wet and dry show signs of corrosion before the plates that are alwa 3 rs 
immersed. 

Where either the height or diameter is large so that plates much thicker than 
H in. are required, it is best to use high efficiency butt joints in the vertical seams. 
Table 2 gives the properties of this type of joint. It will be noted that efficiencies 
greater than 90 per cent are readily obtained. At first ^nce, Table 2 seems to 
be inconsistent with Table 1 as the riyet hole is taiien only Ks larger than the 
nominal diameter of the rivet and the area of rivet as the area of hcdie. For lap 
joints and light plates, the holes are punched full size and are not usually reamed 
in the shop or field. Thus the area of the rivet is assumed for the nomi^ diam** 
eter. With heavier plates, however, where butt joints are used, the holes are 
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practically always sub-punched, and reamed, or drilled from the solid. This 
insures uninjured metal around the rivet hole and as the rivet will have to fill the 
full-sized hole, its area can be taken the same as the hole. This is in accordance 
with the American Society of Mechanical Engineers^ specifications for boilers. 
This high efficiency butt joint is used extensively on large boilers that are subject 
to very strict specifications and inspection. 

A glance at Fig. 1 will reveal that the edge distance is slightly less than 1}^ 
times the diameter of the rivet in some cases. This is done to facilitate caulking 
as it tends to prevent the plates springing apart when fullered. This in no way 
impairs the strength of the joint as the plates are always sufficiently thick for two 
or more rows of rivets at the same pitch. t 

It will be noted that Tables 1 and 2 are based on the following: Tension of 
plate — 1.0; shear on rivet = 0.75; bearing = 1.5. These ratios are in accor- 
dance with about what is found in general practice. A different set of ratios 
would change the various items in the tables somewhat. 

As previously stated in connection with lap joints, it is not possible in detail- 
ing a joint to keep the ideal pitch of Tables 1 and 2. There is even more vari- 
ation from this pitch in detailing the butt joint, as the pitch is much larger. A 
change from the ideal pitch of this joint affects the efficiency more than in a lap 
joint. It is feasible to use plates ordered about 100 in. wide, especially if there 
are several rings of butt joints. The distance M in Fig. 2 can be increased from 
the minimum distance to the maximum distance allowable for caulking — that is, 
eight times the thickness of the thinnest plate for one row of rivets; and nine 
times for two or more rows for oil, and ten times for water. With this adjustment 
in the distance M at each end and the variation of the pitch that can be had by 
changing the end detail, as will be explained later, the ideal pitch as given in 
Table 2 can be approached very nearly. If it cannot be followed exactly, it is 
usually better to adopt a pitch less than that in the table. If the rings are alter- 
nately in and out, as is customary where butt joints are used, both ends of the 
butt straps will be similar, except in the bottom ring due to the bottom angle. 
When the rings build in or build out — otherwise known as telescopic or shingle 
rings — ^the end details of the butt straps will be different. 

In joint B4, it will be noted that there is % of a pitch P after the distance M 
before the integral pitches P begin. This could just as well be % or % P- 
If both ends of the butt straps are similar, the net width of the plate will be taken 
up by 2M plus a number of integral pitches P and twice % or % P, whichever 
.gives the nearest ideal value for P. 

In exceptional cases, it may be best to make, say H P at one end and %P eX 
the other, thus making the two ends of the butt strap different. Similarly 
^nd %.P can be used for P3, and % ov % P for joints B4, B5 or S6. 

In some cases, in order that the plates can be sub<^unched on a special spacing 
machine, it is necessary that the distance M be equal to the rivet pitch in the 
outside row of the narrow butt strap. This adds another condition so that it is 
quite hard to design the joint and keep the efficiency as shown in Table 2. 

At the top of the joints, B3, B4, BS and B6, the narrow or caulked butt strap 
extends up over the roundabout seam while at the bottom it is scarfed to tuck 
under adjacent ring. At the topdt is necessary to use a steel plug commcmly 
called dutehman, 2 or 3 in. long, to fiU the open space between the main shell 
plates. This plug should be made of such size that it can be securely driven into 
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place and then caulked. Note that the top edge distance of the narrow butt 
strap is slightly less than the edging on the main plate with which it is in contact, 
so that it can be caulked across the end. In some cases it may be necessary to 
make the edging on the main plate a little more than standard so as to get this 
result. 

In the figures for joints BB, B4, B5, B6, the top and bottom ends are shown 
differently for economy of space. 

If the pitch adopted varies more than H or in. from the ideal pitch in the 
table, the joint should be checked for unit stresses. 



Illustrative Problem. — Assume a tank 30 ft in diameter and a joint with a head of 75 ft., 
aUowable tension on plate » 12,000 lb. per sq. in., shear on rivets 9,000 lb. per sq. in., 
bearing « 18,000 lb. per sq. in. 

From eq. (1) 

S « 2,6HD - (2.6) (75) (30) - 5,850 lb. per in. 

From eq. (4) 

, 2.6 HJD (2.6)(76)(30) 

< 0.487 m. 

Eefening to Table 2, it is found that a ^ In. plate with joint B4, and with four rows of 
?^-in. rivets pitched 13 in. has an effective thickness of 0.488 in. Assuming the ordered 
width of plate is 72 in., and allowing at each edge for bevel shearing and lf|-in. 

edging for ^^-in. rivets, the net width of the ring would be 68H In. Using M » in. 
there would be four integral pitches at 13 in. and of a pitch at each, end (see Fig. 2A for 
layout of joint). 

P •> pitch in outside row « 13 in. 
d »> diameter of rivet hole in inches » 0w8125 in. 

A area of rivet hole » area of rivet » 0.5185 sq. in. 

T m thickness of aheU plate « 0.53125 in. 
b thickness of wide butt strap » 0.4375 in. 
r «• shear on rivets, allowable » 9,000 lb. per sq. in. 

9 tension on plate« allowable » 12,000 lb. per sq. in. 

B m bearing, aHowable »» 18,00Q lb. per in. 
t effective t^^ckness of plates^in inched 
c value of a rivet in sintidc shear. 

From the above S 5,850 lb. per in. 
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PS » 
rivetB. 
PS 


(5,850) (13) *» 76,050 lb., total stress in plate center to center of two outside 
76,050 


(P^d)T (13 0.8125) (0.6313) 


11,750 lb. per sq. in. in plate between two outside 
rivets. (Row A,) 


c « (9,000) (0.6185) « 4,667 lb. value of one rivet in single shear. 

PS -e 76,060 - 4,667 

11,825 lb. per sq. in. in plate between two rivets. 


iP - 2d)r (11.376) (0.59n3) 

PS - 3c 76,060 - 14,000 

CP-4<J)7’” (9.76) (0.6313) ' 


PS -3c 76,060 - 14,000 

(MT) “ (8)(0.8126)(0.6313) 


(Row B.) 

11,975 lb. per sq. in. in plate between two rivets. 

(Row C.) 

17,90d 11. per sq. in., bearing on rivets that 
are in double shear. 

15,300 lb. per sq. in., hearing on rivets in single shear in a 


(0 8125) (0.375) 
wide butt strap. 

The unit stress in the wide butt strap between two rivets in the row next to the center 
line (Row D) of the joint is 

(a) ” 3c) _ ^(76,060 - 14,000) -f 14,000 


(P-4rf)6 (9.75) (0.4376) 

two rivets in wide butt strap. (Row D.) 

JP5 - 3c „ 76,050 - 14,000 
*■ ” 16A “ ■ (16) (0.6186) 

in double shear. 


- = 10,550 lb. per sq. in. between 

« 7,500 lb. per sq. in. shear on rivets that are 


Thus all unit stresses are below the allowable so that the joint is satisfactory. It will 
be noted that in designing this type of joint, a length p is taken as a unit and the stresses 
worked out accordingly. In statement (a) it i^ assumed that one-half of the stress remain* 
ing, after the value of three rivets in a single shear is taken from the total stress 76,050, is 
carried by the narrow strap and the other half is carried by the wide half. In addition the 
wide strap has to carry three rivets in single shear. This stress is taken care of in a length 
of plate equal to P — 4d. 


4 . Design of Horizontal Joints. — The rivets in the circumferential seam can 
usually be spaced the maximum distance for caulking — namely, ten times the 
thickness of the thinnest plate for water and eight times for oil — as the only 
function of these rivets is to draw the plates together to make a liquid-tight 
joint. (In high tanks of small diameter this riveting should, of course, be checked 
for wind stresses, see Wind Stresses in self-supporting steel chimneys, Arts. 
34 and 35, Sec. 6.) The rivets in this seam should not be spaced closer together 
than about three times the diameter nor further apart than six times the diameter. 
The spacing in this joint for any one seam should be uniform to eliminate 
expensive fabrication and erection, and aid in getting good fitting holes. It also 
permits the plates to move around the tank slightly should the occasion arise. 
Where there is no roof, or a roof that is not liquid or gas-tight, it is usual to make 
the rivet pitch in the vertical leg of the top angle t^ee that at the bottom of the 
top abdl ring to which it is attached. On the other hand, the spacing in the 
vertiqal leg of the bottom angle that connects the bottom plates to the first 
shdl ling (see Fig. 7, p. 421), should be about the minimum pitch— that is, 2 in. 
for >i-in. rivets, 2H in. for rivets, 3 in. for %4n. rivets, and 3H to 3H in. 
for 14n. rivets. 

iThis pitch should be used, as the bottom is vmry rigid when bolted up, and 
them idmuld be plenty of opportunity to pull the first shell ring up to the tottom 
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ang^e. In case the bottom angle is omitted and the bottom plates flanged up to 
make the connection to the first shell ring, the same pitch should be used as 
mentioned above. 

In the vertical leg of the bottom angle, the same size rivets are generally used 
as in the vertical joint of the first shell ring. Likewise the rivets in the circum- 
ferential seam between the first and second ring are the same size as those in the 
vertical joint in the second ring, and so on for the rest of the tank. The bottom 
angle is usually made one-half to three-fourths as thick as the bottom shell ring 
and it should be of such width as to take one row of rivets easily. A slightly wider 
gage than for structural work should be used so that the rivet heads on the hori- 
zontal leg do not interfere with the driving of the rivets in the vertical leg. 
This also permits of more clearance for the rivets in the splice angles 

The splice angles that go on the inside of the main angle are of the same 
thickness as the main bottom angles or slightly less. It is not usual to make the 
splice for the full strength of the bottom angles but the splice should be long 
enough to take three rivets on each side of the center line of the splice on each 
leg of the angle. The edging on the splice angle should be less than on the main 
angle so that it may be caulked against the main angle. This point is often 
overlooked in detailing and fabricating but it should be given special attention. 

5. Bottom I^tes. — The minimum thickness for bottom plates for water 
tanks should be yi in., excepting uiay be used for light tanks that have 

Jfe-iu. plates in the shell. Plates of H-iu. thickness may be used for the bottom 
of oil tanks, (although many oil companies specify ^^-in. minimum thickness) 
in which case the plates that connect to the roundabout angle should be at least 

in. thick for large tanks (75 ft. in diameter and up) as there is considerable 
strain on these plates when the bottom is lowered. In water tanks, the tendency 
is to have the bottom plates K e in. and even % in., while in oil tanks the tendency 
is to make the plates H in. and frequently ^ e in. thick. Figure 3 shows some 
of the best arrangements of bottom plates for various diameter tanks, so as to 
have a minimum amount of riveting and caulking and at the same time cut well 
from rectangular plates. Bottoms less than 30 to 35 ft. in diameter may have 
the outer edge flanged up to make the connection to the shell. The flanging is 
usually done cold. 

The rivets should be spaced about the minimum distance in the bottom 
and small rivets used in preference to large, as the smaller rivets with close pitch 
give a tighter bottom. The rivets throu^ the horizontal leg of the bottom angle 
are usually the same size as the rivets in the bottom plates. Where the thickness 
of the bottom angle is much more than the diameter of the rivet in the bottom 
plating, it is necessary to use a larger size rivet through the ang^e. 

6« CatiUdng at Bottom Angle. — ^The bottom should be caulked on the inside 
unless special requirements necessitate ifis being caulked on the bottom side. If 
the sheU is to be caulked on the outside, a change from the inside to outside 
caulking should be made at the bottom angle. This can be done by caulking the 
major part of the horizontal leg of the bottom anfi^e up to within 2 or 3 rivets of 
the spUoe and placing a stop-water between the angles and the bottom plate; 
then going on the outside and caulking the outer edge of the bottom plates 
against the horizontal leg of the bottom ang^e past the splice to a similair stop- 
water on the other side, where again the horizontal leg of ^e an^e oatilked on 
the inside. Where this is done, it is necessary to splice the bottom ang^e by 
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means of a wrapper plate made in the shape of an angle curved to the diameter of 
the tank and having its ends tapered gradually to the thickness of H iu. or less. 
These wrapper plates are usually about % in. thick and are placed between the 
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Fiq. 3. — Airangement of bottom plates for various diameter tanks. 

bottom angle and the fiist shdd ring and the bottom of the tank (see f^g. 4). 
Stop*waterB are usually made from heavy oanvas, soaked In red lead paste. 

The wme result can be had by cutting a y«sbaped dpt into the rivet on each 
dde of the si^ioe, if there is a dn(de rojr of rivets in the horisontd leg of the 
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bottom angle. To do this, cut a V slot from the caulking edge of the horizontal 
leg of the bottom angle at a rivet near the splice. Caulk up to the slot and 
drive the metal well back against the shank of the rivet. Then on the outside 
cut a V slot in the outer edge of the bottom plates at the same rivet, also driving 
the metal well back against the shank of the rivet, 
caulking the splice as described when the stop-waters 
are used. It is necessary to either use the stop-waters 
or these slots to stop the liquid from flowing back 
under the angle and out where the outside caulking 
ceases. The ends of the wrapper plate should be 
caulked against the angle. This will make up-caulk- 
ing on the bottom edge of the first shell ring. This 
must be done before the tank bottom is lowered to 
foundation or grade. ^ 

7. Standard Sized Tanks. — For tanks up to 
1,000,000- and 2,000,000-gal. capacity, where the 
height is less than one-half the diameter, and smaller 
tanks where the height is about equal to the diameter, 
it will often be found that tank manufacturers will have a standard-sized tank 
of a capacity and approximate dimensions desired. This tank can be purchased 
at a less cost and better deliveries made than for a special design that may be 
prepared, as they will have on hand standard detail drawings, templets, and 
perhaps even stock plates to make up the tanks. 

8. Overturning Due to Wind. — In tanks where the height is more than twice 
the diameter, an investigation should be made for overturning due to wind load 
when the tank is empty. It is usual to consider the wind as acting on the diamet- 
rical cross-sectional area of the tanks. 

Let M overturning moment due to wind in foot-pounds. 

D «= diameter of tank in feet, 

H « height of tank and roof in feet. 

W = weight of tank shell, roof and bottom an^e. 
w » assumed wind load in pounds per square foot. 

V » uplift per foot of circumference of tank. 

Then 

M = - 

and 

iM W < 

® ” irD* tD 



Fiq. 4. — ShoTring bottom 
angle and wrapper plate. 


(See p. 470 for derivation of these formulas,) 

9. Andior Bolt Connections. — ^Multiplying the value of v from the above 
formula by the circumference of the tank in feet and dividing by the number of 
enehor Ixdts, gives the stress in the anchor bolt coimection and the anchor bolts. 
Figure 5 shows t}rpical anchor bolt connection that is simple, pves good service, 
and can be readily inspected or painted. It is best io use 30 per o^t more 
rivets than obtained from the use of the above formulas, where the ang^ are 
(short. The vertical angle should not come down so as to take tiie same rivets 
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that go through the bottom angle or so as to interfere with the caulking of this 
angle. 

A wind load of 18 to 20 lb. per sq, ft. diametrical area is used very extensively 
in tank design. Such experiments as have been made on cylindrical surfaces 
seem tq indicate that this is the maximum that can be expected. If the unit 
stress in the anchor bolts is kept at 15,000 to 16,000 lb. per sq. in., this should 
certainly give ample stability. It is best not to upset the ends of the anchor bolts, 
thus allowing extra sectional area in the bolt where it enters the masonry and 
corrosion is liable to occur. 




Fig. 5. — Anchor bolt connection. 


If high efficiency butt joints are used in the lower rings, the rivet pitch in the 
anchor bolt brackets will have to be watched or the shell plates will be weakened 
at this connection. It may be necessary to use a reinforcing plate between the 
brackets and the shell plate in some cases. The riveting on the vertical edge of 
these plates will have to be similar to that on the edge of the wide butt strap at 
the main joint of the first ring. 

10. Mimhole. — If a manhole is used in the first shell ring, it should be rein- 
forced if the shell is ^ in. or more. This plate should also have riveting on the 
vertical edge similar to that on the edge of the wide^butt strap. The net section 
through the manhole — that is, through the reinforcing plate, that part of the 
manhole frame in contact with the shell, and the main shell plate in contact with 
the reinforcing plate — should be the same as the net Section in an equal height of 
the main plate at the vertical joint. Stated another way, the shell should be as 
strong at the manhole as at the main joint in the plate. 

11. Pipe C(mnections. — Figure 6 shows three types of pipe connections to the 
bottom. Type (a) permits the bottom to be tested after it is rivetedt^and caulked 
and before it is lowered. It also permits the pipe to be installed easily after the 
bottom is lowered. It has a great deal to recommend it over Types (6) and (c) 
if its projection into the tank is not objectionable. Type (5) is a hat flange for 
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flanged pipe connection^ and Type (c) is a flange for screwed pipe. These same 
connections can be used on the shell except the contact face will have to be 
curved for small diameter tanks. 

12. Tank Erection. — The bottom is usually assembled, riveted, caulked, and 
tested, on a frame work or horses about 3 ft. above the foundations or grade. The 
first shell ring and bottom angle are also riveted in place before testing. The 
bottom should be tested with 3 to 6 in. of water, before lowenng, to insure its 
being perfectly tight. 



Fig. 6. — Connections to bottom of tank. 


Cribs are now built under the edge of the tank 20 to 35 ft. apart, these cribs 
being built of 6 X 6 timber 2 }^ to ft. long. Beginning at the center, all 
framing or horses are removed by gradually working to the outside, until the 
bottom and first shell ring are resting upon the timbered cribs around the edge. 
Beginning at one crib) the tank is raised with a jack and one layer of 6-in. blocking 
removed from one or two cribs. The jacks are then moved and a layer removed 
from the adjacent cribs, and so on until the tank rests on its foundation or grade. 
Tank bottoms more than 120 ft. in diameter are lowered in this manner without 
springing the caulking. 

When the tank rests on the masonry foundation, it should have a sand or 
a dry grout bed 1 to 1 in, thick. A dry grout (mixed about 1 : 3) is better than 
wet, as it can be spread more evenly, and will allow the rivet heads and plate 
laps to seat themselves. Wet grout will partially set before the bottom can be 
lowered, especially if the bottom is large. However, a ring of wet grout mixed 
1:2 should extend about 1 ft. under the tank. Wedges can be placed under the 
bottom an^e to hold the tank up while this is being placed and allowed to set. 
Any unevenness in the foundation can be taken care of at the time this is being 
done. The main tank shell can be raised into place by one of several different 
methods. Local conditions, size of tank, and other work going on at the same 
time, have so much to do with the method of erection that is to be followed that 
it cannot be said which is the better. Up to about 20,000 riyets, it is generally 
better to u& hand methods unless machinery and air equipment are wery near 
at hand. Tn any case, the sted should be well bolted and fit up, so that the plates 
are in actual contact, at aQ points in the joint-— otherwise, the job is su^ to leak. 
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When the tank is more than 50 ft. in diameter, it should have temporary guys 
installed at about 30- to 40- ft. intervals around the circumference, while the thin 
plates are being erected — otherwise, the wind in excess of 20 to 25 miles per hour 
is liable to blow the shell in. After the shell is erected and the roof or top girder 
is in place, there is no danger from this source. One rule for the girder or top 
angle, when there is no roof, is that it should have a section modulus in inches 
cubed, equal to the diameter of the tank in feet squared divided by 250. This 
is quite an arbitrary rule and has very little or nothing to recommend it from the 
theoretical point of view. Tanks without roofs, built with such a top angle or 
girder, have stood for years, and there has not beon a single case of trouble to 
the writer^s knowledge. It does not take an excessive amount of material to 
stiffen the top of a tarik in this manner. 

13. Tank Roof. — The roof of a tank should be at least in. thick. Many 
tanks have been built with >^-in. roof plates or lighter. The tendency now 
is towards heavier roof plates. It add*: only slightly to the cost of the tank to 
have a roof but it adds a great deal to the life of the roof. If a roof is 

needed at all, it should be so constructed that it will last as long as the rest of the 
tank. 

Steel roofs on tanks are usually conical in form. For small diameter tanks, 
a steep pitch 9 vertical, 12 horizontal, is commonly used. This roof needs no 
supports except for erection purposes. Those of flatter pitch, say 4 or 5 to 12, 
need structural supports. These are usually radial channel rafters fastened to 
the tank shell and to a structural ring near the peak of the roof. The frame 
need only be strong enough to support one-third to one-half the usual roof load, its 
chief function being to keep the roof in shape. It is not common to rivet roof 
plates to the framing. 

Large diameter tanks up to 40 or 50 ft. in height have flat roofs with a pitch 
of lyi vertical to 12 horizontal. These have radial rafters and trusses that carry 
the entire roof load. The trusses rest on a single center column while in quite 
large diameter tanks the radial rafters rest on girders which in turn connect to a 
series of columns. It seems to be standard practice to use very high unit stresses, 

20,000 to 25,000 lb. per sq. in. in the rafters, girder and trusses. The ^ in the 

columns is as high as 180 to 190, although the unit stress in the columns is quite 
low—3,000 to 4,000 lb. per sq. in. Presumably;^ the basis for this is that only 
rarely does any considerable load come upon the roof framing and should it fail, 
due to overload, the only damage done is the loss of the roof, while in other classes 
of structures, there would be losses much greater than the loss of the roof. 

Flat bottom tanks up to 40 ft. in diameter can have Kc- or H-in. dome or 
umbrella roofs. The dome or globe roof has the roqf plates dished to a radius 
about equal to the diameter of the tank. In an umbrella roof, the plates are not 
dished but the narrow radial plates are laid out so that the roof will have about 
the same shape when assembled as the dome or globe roof In fact, after being 
erected it is quite difficult for an experienced tank builder to distinguish a dome 
roof from an umbrella roof. In the above roofs, the plates are flanged or bent 
in each case so as to connect to the outstanding leg of the top shell an^e. These 
roofs have no supporting framing but they make a very excellent roof up to 40 ft. 
in diameter. They make a more pleasing appearance to the eye than a conical 
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roof. For a roof for a 40-ft. tank with a center saucer plate about 6 ft. in diameter 
the radial plate would be about 18 ft. long, this being about the maximum length 
that cuts economically from rectangular plates and handles readily. 

Most roofs for water tanks are riveted so as to be weatherproof only. Some 
roofs, as for molasses tanks, should be made absolutely waterproof as a small 
amount of leakage would cause the molasses to ferment. Oil tank roofs should 
be absolutely gas tight to prevent waste due to gas escaping. It is also found that 
when there is a gas-tight steel roof on an oil tank there is very little or no danger 
of fire due to lightning or other causes. Acid tanks should have an air-tight roof. 

14 . Rivets Used in Tank Construction. — Rivets are manufactured, generally 
either button or cone head, although there are several other special shapes for 
which there are claimed to be certain advantages. Better than 90 per cent of all 
rivets used in tank construction are either cone or button head. Cone head 
rivets are usually bucked up with a flat faced bar while the button heads are bucked 
up with a die. Between the two kinds there is a slight preference for cone head. 
The formed heads are either steeple, flat, Liverpool, or button, the first three 
being used with cone head rivets and the latter with button head rivets. Good 
riveting can be done with either type of rivets. 

15 . Scarfing. — Wherever a lap joint is made the corner that comes between 
the other thicknesses should be scarfed out to a thin edge, in. or less. There 
should be a gradual, fairly long taper to the scarf so that the lap can be laid up 
evenly. The scarfed edge should extend out beyond the caulked edge of the 
outside plate. Where the rings are alternately in and out, both corners at one end 
of the plate will be scarfed and if the rings build in or build out, the diagonally 
opposite corners should be scarfed. It is usual to heat plates over in. thick 
to a cherry red for scarfing. 

16 . Tank Foundations. — There is a wide variation as to the type and size of 
the foundation for a flat bottom tank — ^more so even for foundations that do not 
require anchor bolts than those that do require them. It is quite common for 
tanks up to 35 ft. in height to have a flat slab foundation about 1 ft. thick extending 
out 1 to ft* beyond the tank all around, with a ring wall to 2}i ft. thick 
going 3 to 5 ft. into the ground (see Fig. 7). In this way the tank is 6 to 12 in. 
above the ground level. If the ground has unequal supporting power, this 
foundation will settle unequally and crack. With moderately good soil, how- 
ever, this settlement is rarely enough to be serious. Some tanks are placed 
directly upon a grade. An area is leveled off and 6 in. or more of gravel is 
usually placed upon the grade. This is the only foundation used for a great many 
oil tanks. Many of these are 120 ft. in diameter and 45 ft. high. It is very 
essential if the toof plates are to fit and the roof give good service and that the 
tank will hold its rated capacity, that the grade be exactly level — otherwise, the 
top of the tank cannot be made round and the roof, consequently, can not be 
made tp fit. The tank will change shape as it is filled and damage the roof. 

A grade for a high tank is sometimes made by building s.ring wall about 18 in. 
thidc and 5 to 6 ft. deep with the inside diameter equal to the diameter of tbe.tank 
plus about 6 ft. The earth inside the wall is then excavatd and filled either 
with coarse gravel or coarse crushed rock. It is best to have no pipe openings in 
the tank bottom but have all pipe connecrions in the first shell ring. Thisfounda- 
tion has been used for tanks 30 ft. in diameter and 65 ft. high. Oare should be 
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taken that the bottom of the foundation is well drained by being connected to a 
sewer or other outlet. Many tank foundations are made of mass concrete 6 to 
6 ft. in depth. It is very unusual to use reinforcing steel in flat bottom tank 
foundations excepting at the pipe 
tunnel. 

Where anchor bolts are re- 
quired, the foundation is of mass 
concrete 6 or 7 ft. deep. In ex- 
ceptional cases, it may be 10 ft. 
deep. It is economical to make 
these circular in shape. The 
base diameter should not exceed 
the top diameter by more than 
twice the depth of the founda- 
tion, thus keeping the slope of 
the sides to less than 45 deg. ydth 
the vertical. 

The overtrurning moment is 
found the same way for anchoi 
bolts and for anchor bolt con- 
nection brackets excepting the 
thickness of the foundations is 
added to the moment lever arm. 

If M = overturning moment in 
foot-pounds, H « height of tank 
in feet, D = diameter of tank in 
feet, h = depth of foundation in 
feet, / = diameter top of founda- 
tion in feet, F « diameter base of 
foundation in feet, w - wind 
load on diametrical sectional 
area of tank in pounds per 
square foot, W = weight of steel 
in pounds, and pm, Pw, and 
Ph s* sou pressure in pounds per 
square foot due to steel, masonry, 
wind and water, respectively, 
we have 
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Fid 7. — Fart section of tank and foundation. 
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For stability whea the tank is empty, p. + Pm>Pw and Pi + Pm + Ph + p* 
should be less than the allowable soil pressure. 

In the above computation, it is assumed that the axis of rotation for the wind 
load passes through the center of the base. It is contended — and somewhat 
correctly — that the axis of rotation would shift to the leeward before overturning 
would take place when the tank is empty, as the soil on the leeward side would 
not be loaded to full capacity, thereby decreasing the uplift on the windward 
side of the foundation. It is uncertain just how far the axis of rotation would 
shift leeward before the danger point is reached and as it adds to the factor of 
safety to follow the criteria given above they are generally accepted as giving 
a proper design. 

It is common to use 1:2:4 mix of standard material for concrete tankfounda* 
tions, the top and sides exposed to view being given a sidewalk finish. Anchor 
bolts should extend down to within 1 ft. or less from the bottom, and they should 
have a nut or head with a washer on the lower head to insure a good grip on the 
concrete. The pipe tunnel should be made just large enough so that the pipes 
can be put in place, as it is rare that they need further attention. A small 
tunnel tends to prevent freezing in a cold climate. A minimum amount of roof 
slab should be omitted where the pipes connect to the tank, particularly on tanks 
more than 30 ft. high. A large opening in the slab would cause the tank bottom 
to spring and perhaps leak, and would also throw an excess load on the pipes and 
cause the connections to leak. Reinforcing steel should be used in the top slab 
of the pipe tunnel and, almost always, it should also be used in the floor of this 
tunnel. t 

17. Tank Accessories. — ^An outside ladder coming within about 10 ft. from 
the ground should always be included. A very good ladder can be made with 
side bars, 2^- X with J^-in. square rungs 14 in. long, spaced 12 in. center 

to center. The corner of the rungs being turned up, there is a very secure feeling 
when the foot is placed on this rung as there is no tendency to slip even in wet or 
icy weather. The ladder should be fastened to the tank every 12 to 16 ft. 
A ladder on the inside may be advisable if there is no manhole in the bottom shell 
ring of the tank. The inside ladder should always be omitted if bad ice conditions 
are to be met. A revolving ladder on the roof or a painter's trolley should always 
be installed. This trolley can be made from a curved angle fastened to the tank 
shell by short lug angles spaced about 2- or 3-ft. centers, the vertical leg of 
the curved angle being turned up. A light traveler with two wheels should be 
installed on this angle. The traveler should be so constructed that it cannot be 
easily removed after once in place. A painter's trolley should also be installed 
on the inside of the tank, particularly if there is no inside ladder. 

There should be an overflow on all water tanks. If this is allowed to 
discharge into the open near the top of the tank, it is the nearest to infallible of 
all indicators. On high tanks, due to local conditions, it may be necessary that 
the overflow be brought down on the inside of the tank and be allowed to dis* 
charge underground into .a drain. This is not a desirable arrangement as ..the 
overflow pipe inside the tank may be broken and drain the tank. 

There are several forms of apparatus to indicate the elevation of the vaster in 
the tank, none of which are infidlible, under all conditions, in all climates, and at 
all times. A taiiget that slides on a scale and is attached to a float is oqmc 
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monly used. When properly made and installed, it gives reliable indication 
except that with certain ice and weather conditions it is troublesome. There are 
many forms of spring gages, aU of which can be said to be about equally poor. 
The proper kind of mercury gage correctly installed and connected gives about 
the best readings of all the telltales, and is more easily checked, adjusted, and 
repaired if necessary. 

There are other tank accessories with which tanks may be equipped as the 
occasion may arise, but being mechanically operated, they need attention from 
time to time, so should be avoided if possible. 

ELEVATED TANKS AND TOWERS 

Elevated tanks are used mostly for the storage of water, although many 
are used to store such liquids as acids, alkali, alcohol, molasses, gasoline, benzine, 
etc. The principal reasons for their use are: (1) Their capacity is stored at any 
desired pressure economically; (2) the entire capacity is available for use; (3) 
the maximum pressure will be but slightly above minimum pressure, thus giving 
efficient operation of the pumps; and (4) the tank when filled depends only upon 
the unfailing law of gravitation for its pressure. 

18. Capacity and Height of Tank. — ^The capacity and height to the bottom 
are determined from a consideration of the service of the tank. In sprinkler 
service, these are fixed by the rulings of the insurance company having jurisdic- 
tion. For municipal, factory and such service, the capacity should be based on 
the hourly consumption, the tank being sufficiently large to aid at peak loads and 
so that the pump may be closed down entirely at the off hour, thus getting the 
most efficient operation of the plant. The tank should also be large enough to 
take care of the immediate future demands, and give a margin of safety should 
the pumps be stopped for a short interval. The elevation of the bottom depends 
on local conditions, about 100 ft. to the bottom being a common height whej^ethe 
mains are level in municipal installations. In any case, the tank’s height should 
be such that the proper service is given at all points in the system. The mains 
at Jihe lowest point should be of such weight as to stand the pressure when the 
tank is full. There is a large tank in a city of over 200,000 population that can 
be filled less than one-tenth full as the city mains will not stand the pressure. 
If the tank is to -act only as an equilibrant of pressure, as a surge tank on a 
hydroelectric development, it need have only a small capacity in relation to the 
water used. By using the tank as a reservoir, high-duty, highly efficient pumps 
may be operated at their best efficiency. This is a question that should be solved 
on a scientific basis for each installation and not be determined in a hit-or-miss 
manner. 

19. General Shape of Tank, — ^The height to the Bottom and capacity fixed, 
the general shape can then be decided. There are two types of elevated tanks, 
the flat bottom tank resting on a steel grillage and those with a suspended bottom 
having no grillage. The latter are much more commonly used, due to a saving 
in metal and cost for a given capacity, and because the bottom can be inspected 
and painted more readily and thoroughly. The suspended bottom can be classed 
as hemispherical, segmental or elliptical, and conical, In general these all have 
a cylindrical shell but occasionally for advertising purposes may be built with a 
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special bottom or shdl to represent som^ object as a sack of flour, milk bottle, beer 
bottle, roll of roofing paper, can of cocoa, tub or can of lard, or an electric light bulb. 
The hemispherical and elliptical or segmental bottoms are more commonly used. 
The conical bottom tanks are used almost entirely on railways where water 
carrying considerable sediment is frequently found. The slope of the conical 
bottom permits the mud to collect at the apex of the bottom or at the bottom of 
the 4- to 6-ft. diameter riser. This sediment then can be removed from time to 
time through a washout valve. 

In hemispherical bottom tanks, the ratio of the height of the cylindrical shell 
to the diameter is approximately 1:1 for smaller tanks and IJ^rl for those of 
over 100,000 gal. capacity; while in elliptical bottom tanks, the ratio of the shell 
height to the diameter is approximately 0.6:1 for tanks less than 150,000-gal. 
capacity and 0.5:1 for tanks of 150,000 gal. and greater. The theoretical drop 
of the bottom from spring line for hemispherical bottom tanks is one-half the 
diameter and usually about one-fourth the diameter for elliptical bottom tanks. 
Tanks less than 30 ft. in height to the bottom commonly have vertical posts. 
For higher tanks, the tower posts are battered. The batter in a plane passing 
through a column and the vertical axis of the tank is about to 1^:12 for 
hemispherical bottom tanks up to about 500,000-gaL capacity and 1:12 for 
larger capacity hemispherical tanks, and for all elliptical bottom tanks. This 
batter decreases the wind stresses in the tower and makes a better appearing 
structure. 

20. Tanks of Standard Size and Shape. — Ordinarily, if the capacity and 
height to the bottom are determined, a standard size and shape tank can be 
purchased more economically, and better delivery secured, than if a special design 
is made calling for new drawings, detail plans, templets, special fabrication and 
erection. These are very expensive when made for a single structure, being 
from 20 to 50 per cent of the purchase price in some cases. However, due to 
crowded conditions, large capacity or special use, it may be feasible to make a 
special design. 

21. Tank Bottom. — The hemispherical is the most common of all elevated 
tanks. There is usually a dished circular plate at a lower point in the bottom 
called saucer plale. Plates with radial seams make up the rest of the bottom. 
When these become more than 18 ft. in length, there are usually two sets with a 
horizontal seam between the spring line and the saucer plate, thus making plates 
that can be dished and reducing the length of seam in the bottom, as wider plates 
can be used near the saucer than if the plates were in one length. 

By making the plate arrangements as shown in Fig. 8 the tower can be erected 
first, then the balcony, then the first vertical shell ring, then the bottom plates 
that are fastened at the spring line, and finally the saucer plate. Absolutely no 
rivets whatsoever should be driven in this part of the tank until all bottom plates 
are bolted in place and the holes made fair. As it is only possible to caulk at the 
spring line and at the post to tank connection on the inside, it is universal 
practice to caulk elevated tanks on the inside only. 

Table 3 gives the basis for the design of all the parts of the tank and tower. 
It is usual to figure the stress at any point in a hemispherical bottom as at a point 
« in a sphere. Thus the stress is one-half what it would be in a cylindrical tanlf: of 
ihe eame dimeter and bead as at the point in question. Thus the bbtim 
plates are somewhat lighter than the first shell ring. The unit stress on the 
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effective thickness of the bottom and first shell ring should be about five-sixths 
what it is in the shell of the tank, to take care of any secondary or additional 
stresses that may occur in the tank, the rest of the shell being designed for the 
usual unit stresses for cylindrical tanks. The shell rings are usually placed out- 



Fio. 8, — Post to tank connection for 100,000-gal. tank. 


side the ring just below so as to make down caulking in the roundabout. The 
circumferential seams should have about the minimum rivet pitch of three 
times the diameter of the rivet. The nvets should be pitched equally in any 
one seam. 

The rivets in the seam at the spring line should likewise be at minimum pitch 
but it is not possible to keep the rivet intch uniform or even, a pitch less than ten 
times the thickness of the bottom plates, on account of the post to tank connect 
tion. There will he two pitches it, each column equel to twice the gage of the 
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column to tank connection angles plus the thickness of the web of the columns. 
The rest of the rivets in the top of the bottom plates should be spaced about the 
minimum when one row is used. The tops of all bottom plates are usually made 
alike so the wide space mentioned above occurs twice in the top of each bottom 
plate. This is not objectionable as the plate is backed up by the column or the 
angle at this connection, so that the plates cannot spring apart when fullered 
and caulked. The riveting at the spring line should be checked on large tanks 
to see that it will carry the weight of the water- in the tank. These rivets 
should not be too small as they go through the bottom plates, shell rings and the 
balcony angle, and at the splices there are four thicknesses of material. Thus it 
is often advisable to use the next larger size rivet than would be used ordinarily. 
In an elliptical bottom, the stress should be computed at several points (from 
8 to 10) along a radial seam and an average taken. The equation for this is 
TV^ sec.^ 0 

— 2.6^15 sec as given in Table 3. It will be noted that at the point 


of compound curvature, the stress theoretically changes sign and is a maximum. 
As a matter of fact, in the way that the plates are dished at the shop, the change 
in radius is gradual, taking place over a length of plate of 3 ft. or more. Thus, 
there would not be a reversal of stress at a point or a maximum compression just 
to one side of a point with a high tension stress at the other side of the point. It 
has been found that to take an average of the compression stresses and take an 
average of the tension stresses, the highest of these averages being used in designing 
the bottom, gives a safe and satisfactory design. Such extensometer measurements 
with which the writer is familiar would seem to indicate that this is about correct. 

It has been arbitrarily established that in tanks having a water leg or support- 
ing cylinder, this cylinder carries a cylinder of water in the tank whose diameter 
is about 4 ft. greater than the diameter of the water leg. This has given very 
satisfactory results in a large number of tanks that have been installed. The 
large majority of these tanks are under 30 ft. in diameter. For tanks over 30 ft. 
in diameter, it would seem that a larger cylinder of water would be supported by 
the water leg. Such extensometer measurements as have been made would 
indicate that better than one-fourth the tank capacity was supported by the 
water leg. Thus, for a tank 30 ft. in diameter and over the water leg may be 
qpnsidered as supporting a cylinder of water in the tank equal to one-third 
the tank diameter. At least, the foundation under the water leg should be 
sufficient for such a load. 

Conical bottom tanks are rarely in excess of 30 ft. in diameter and the water leg 
is considered to support the same diameter cylinder of water as in elliptical bottom 
tanks. The slope of the cone is usually 45 deg. from the vertical, there being a 
curved portion connecting the cone to the first shell ring to a radius of about 
one-fifth to one-sixth of the diameter of the tank. These tanks are not usually 
made so large that the stress in the bottom becomes a matter of much importance. 
Table 3 gives the equation for finding the stresses in the bottom. 

Excepting for the bottoms, the other features of all tanks are similar and will 
be discussed collectively except where mentioned otherwise. 

22. Balcony Gixi^er. — ^There should be a balcony girder or angle (minimum 
width of horizontal leg « ^in.) at the spring line of all tan^ where the posts are 
vertical. For large tanks a Z-seotkm of two angles should be used at the 
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spring line. Technically there may not be a need for this but it is certainly in 
keeping with good judgment to have such a member to keep the tank in its 
true shape. 

The minimum width of balcony or horizontal girder is 24 in. This is about as 
narrow as will give sufficient freedom for inspection and painting of the tank. 
The balcony is riveted up in sections with the field splices just back of the post 
to tank connection (see Fig. 9). This permits the balcony being put in place 
as soon as the top column sections are in place. The girder rests on horizontal 



Fig. 9, — Balcony girder for 100,000-gaI. tank. 


shelf angles shown in Fig. 8 and has a web and outer flange splice at this point. 
Shelf or horn angles should be shop riveted to the upper tower sections with suffi- 
cient rivets to take all of the thrust due to the batter of the tower columns. In 
some designs, this is a very troublesome detail to get secure and should be watched 
carefully in all cases. The balcony outer flanged splice should be strong enough 
to take the maximum stress as it is at the point of maximum moment. When a 
channel is riveted to one side of the flange only, about 60 per cent of the channel 
area should be considered effective. A channel in this position gives vertical stiff- 
ness to the outer flange with a minimum amount of me.terial, and makes an ideal 
member for connecting the hand railing. A design of a structural hand railing 
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is shown in Figs. 10 and 14. This is a good type of railing and has the added 
feature of stiffening the outer balcony flange. 

The balcony is riveted to the tank by means of a single angle. This angle 
should be of such size and thickness as to be in keeping with the rest of the bal- 
cony design. Drain holes are punched in the balcony web at about 1-ft. centers. 



23. Tank Roof. — ^At the top of the tank, there should be an angle to which 

the roof connects or to act as a girder if there is no roof, the same rule applying 
to the top angle or girder when roof is omitted as in flat bottom tanks — namely, 
the section modulus in inches cubed, should be equal to the diameter in feet 
squared divided by 250. This angle is placed most frequently on the outside of 
the tank, and the roof plates are connected to it by means of bent bolts or by 
special bolts having the head set at the angle of the roof. A common pitch 
for the roof is from one-sixth to three-eighths, the flatter roof making the better 
looking tank where the bottom is shallow. The roof plates should not be less 
than Jic in. thick, although many roofs are made with >^-in. material, as often 
there is considerable condensation on the under side of the roof that tends to 
cause corrosion. There should be sufficient framing under the roof so that it 
may be erected readily, and help keep it in shape for slight concentrated load. 
A cone roof of the pitch mentioned is practically self supporting up to 

30 ft. in diameter for one-sixth pitch and up to 50 ft. for three-eighths pitch. 
For tanks with the above style roof, the framing usually consists of radial angle 
or channel rafters spaced about 6 ft. center to center at the outer end and con- 
necting into a structural ring near the center. For large roofs, the supports are 
trusses or have a truss effect. ^ 

The roof should project 6 in. when the columns are vertical and when there is 
no balcony and should extend out to within about 6 in. of the outer edge of the 
balcony for best appearances. 

24. Ntunber of Hates in Bacb 9iett Ring. — ^Each rmg of the tank shell should 
have the same number of plates around as there are columns, the post to tank 
connection being in the middle of each plate of the firstshetl ring. The maximum 
length (rf plate is about 22 ft. There should not be less than four columns. 

, A 3-post toii^er has co&dderaUe to recommend it for small capacity tanks but the 
wind stresses are bif^ and its appearancci when the line of vision is parallel to 
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one side, is so objectionable, that it is rarely built except for very special cases 
as over the corner of a low building. 

25. Tank to Post Connection. — ^The tank to post connection is the most diffi- 
cult detail in tower and tank design. The choice of the section to make up the 
tower columns, the "batter of the column, and the balcony sections depend mate- 
rially on this detail. None of these should be fixed until this connection is com- 
pletely detailed. The shear on the rivets connecting the tank to the connection 
angles should be only about 6,000 lb. per sq. in. Every detail should be examined 
carefully to see that it is entirely safe and will go together properly. Figure 8 
shows a form of this connection that has given very good satisfaction on many 
installations. All the best forms of this connection otl quite similar to the details 
shown. There should be about 25 per cent more section opposite the spring line 
than in the main body of the top column. This connection should be made so 
that the center line of the column, center line of thcj balcony girder web and the 
outside of the first tank shell are concurrent — othenvise there would be bending 
strains in the columns. 

26. Tower Columns. — The tower columns are made of various shapes. 
Two channels laced two sides or a cover plate and laced one side are commonly 
used. For large capacity tanks, a section built of two web plates, four angles and 
a cover plate are common. When a cover plate is used, it brings the center 
line of the column near the inside face of the column, which is an advantage in 
detailing the upper end of the top panel tower column. A single angle or two 
angles are sometimes used for a column for small tanks, also Il-sections are used, 
but neither of these permit of a good post to tank connection or of a combined 
strut and rod connection. They are also more expensive to erect as they cannot 
be scaled as well as columns with lacing. 

The splices in the columns should be just above the strut connection, but as 
near the center line of the strut as possible. This splice and strut connection 
needs to be desigped very carefully so that the tower can be assembled easily 
without the necessity of bolts being removed and being replaced as erection pro- 
gresses, and that all rivets can be driven satisfactorily. In all tank construction, 
the field labor is always more than the shop labor, being as much as two, or 
possibly three times as much — ^in some cases, even five times as much. 

It is not enough that a structure is designed with safe unit stresses and so it 
can be fabricated and can be erected, but it should be designed so that it can be 
fabricated conforming to standard shop practice and be erected without an undue 
amount of effort and equipment. Engineers frequently seem to lose sight of the 
sequence of events in the shop and field — as, for example, an undue number of 
changes in the rivets and small details, changes in rivet pitch, sections that are 
awkward to handle and have to be taken to too many different machines, and 
sections that are difficult to assemble and rivet or in %hich the assembling and 
riveting have to be alternated several times in the shop or the field. 

The splice plates at the end of the co][umns should be sufficient to take all the 
possible tension due to the wind and to thoroughly hold the ends of the section 
in line. When the ends of the columns are milled, it is not usual to have the 
splice plates take a very large proportion of the compression strain (25 to 33 per 
cent only). ^ 
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All parts of a tower should be open so that the structure can be cleaned and 
paintecjj^as required. 

The bottom shoe and anchor bolt connections are details that are also difficult. 
Figure 11 shows one type that is fairly satisfactory and that can be readily cleaned 
and painted. It will be noted that there is only one anchor bolt. This has the 
advantage that it can be set more nearly correct in the foundation than if there 
were two at each column. One large anchor bolt is less susceptible to corrosion 
than two small anchor bolts. 



Fig. 11. — ^Lower tower post for 100,000>gal. tank. 


27* Stmts. — Figure 12 shows a type of channel struts that is used extensively. 
The lacing is unusual but, excepting during erection, the only load in the struts is 
due to wind, and the unit stress then is very low. This lacing has given satis- 
factory results. The struts can be laced top and bottom when thought necessary. 
Stmts can be made of four angd^s laced in the form of an I-beam and for large 
towers are made of four angles laced four sides. The laced I-strut does not give 
^ the support to the tower column that the otb^ types do. During erection the 
stmts are commonly subject to a much hii^er stress than they wilt ever receive 
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thereafter. In fact, the siae of the strut is most frequently determined from the 
erection strains. 

28. Tower Rods. — The tower rods are made of either square or round rods, 
with a good grade dl iron or mild steel that can be welded easily. The ends are 
attached to a single plate by means of clevis nuts or forked loop ends. The ends 
are upset for threading and a turnbuckle used for adjustment in lining up the 
tower. 



There is a pipe rod leading from each post splice to the riser pipe or water leg, 
about the same diameter as the rivets in the tower column. These serve the 
double purpose of latterly supporting the riser and bracing the tower, 

29. Elevated Tank Foundations. — ^Figure 13 gives a typical foundation plan. 
The foundations should be laid out so that the center line of the tower post pro- 
duced passes through the center of the top and bottom of the pier, so that the 
soil pressure will be uniform on the base. The usual concrete mix is 1 :3 :5 for 
standard materials. The top and exposed surfaces should have a sidewalk finish. 
It is essential that the tops of all piers be level and at the same elevation, so that 
the tower columns will carry equal loads and that the roof plates may be put on 
and the roof have a good shape. 

Sa Riser Pipe.— For hemispherical bottom tanks the riser should be flanged 
cast-iron pipe. This will give better service than bell and spigot or wrou^t-iron 
pipe. The riser should be connected to the tank by an expansion joint. There 
should also be a walkway from the ladder column to the expansion joint (see Fig. 
14). This walkway is usually hung by rods from the bottmn of the tank. The 
lower end of the riser should connect to a foot elbow that has a naasonry founder 
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tion (see Pig. 13). The riser pipe should be protected by two-ply wooden frost 
case or its equal in the territory included between the latitude of Atlanta, Ga. 
and Chicago, and three-ply for Northern United States and Southern Ontario, and 
four-ply for Northern Canada. This frost case should be made of a good gra^e 




]|^o. 13.— Koundation for 100,000-gal. tank, 100 ft.-O in. to bottom, concrete mixture 1 :3:5. 

of lurnb^, dressed and matched mth about a 2>m. tur space between eadi 'course 
df lumber. There shoidd abo be a good grade of tar building'paper pver each 
ply excepting the outside. The wooden separators between plys axe spaced 
to 3H ft. apart. If the frost case is circular in section, it is bert to have the 
lumber dressed to the proper curvature. 
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81. Water Heaters. — water does not flow either into or out of the tank 
at all times there should be some means provided to heat the riser and the tank. 
The best way to do this is by means of a steam operated heater that takes oold 
water out of the base elbow and discharges hot water into the tank through a 
heater pipe that goes up inside the frost case. The hot water in the heater 
pipe will prevent water in the main riser from freezing. Coal fired heaters can 
also be used but are not as successful as the steam operated. A steam coil is 



Fio. 14. — 100,000-gal. tank 100 ft.-0 in. to bottom. 


also placed in the bottom of the tank with a flow and return line inside the frost 
case. These heater pipes have either a swing joint or an expansion joint near the 
bottom of the tank and by no n^ans the least important is to have their lower 
end anchored or fix^ so that the swing joint or expansion joint will not be pulled 
apartr Nej^ect of this point is sure to cause trouble in time. When a steam 
operated heater is used, it is ordinarily placed in a concarete pit at the base of the 
riser. In sprinkler tacks this pit will iso contain one or two gate valves and a 
dhedkvalve* 
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82. Water Legs. — ^The water leg or cylinder for elliptical or oonioal bottom 
tanks is from 4 to 6 ft. in diameter. The pipe connections are made into the 
bottom of the head the same as in a flat bottom tank, the leaded connection being 
' preferable. A 6-in. wash out valve is installed to take care of any sediment that 
may collect. For any service except sprinkler in the United States there is no 
need for heating these two types of tanks. This, and the fact that there is no 
expansion joint is a point in their favor. 

8S. Tank Accessories. — On all tanks there should be a ladder on one tower 
post to the balcony and a revolving ladder on the roof and side of the tank — also 
a ladder on the inside of the tank. The overflow, tell-tale, and other accessories 
are open to the same discussion as in cylindrical tanks. € 

34. Painting."— The painting on all tanks and towers should be done as on any 
other steel structure excepting where bad water conditions are encountered it may 
be best to use an asphaltum or bituminous coating. Practically all the so-called 
water resisting paints give no better service than a good grade of paint which is 
made by reputable paint manufacturers commonlv used on steel work. 

36. Tower and Tank Erection. — The usual method of erecting the tower is 
with a gin pole about 10 ft. longer than the longest column section. At least 
four and better six guys are used. The bottom column section is raised and the 
anchor bolt nuts made tight. A second bottom section is then raised and the 
struts put in place, and so on until the bottom section of the tower is assembled. 
A spur is then bolted on the side of the gin pole extending 4 to 6 ft. below the 
bottom of the pole. A set of blocks is fastened to the lower end of the spur and 
to the strut near a column. By taking up on this set of blocks and letting out 
on the guy line the gin pole is raised until the bottom of the pole rests upon 
the strut. A second panel column is then raised and the pole is worked along the 
strut and jumped around the column in about the same way it is raised from the 
ground. A second panel strut is then put in place and the second panel completed 
similar to the first. In erecting the tank shell, brackets are bolted down about 20 
in. from the top of the ring on the inside before the next ring is raised. These 
brackets are on about 10-ft. centers so that planking can be placed on them to 
serve as a scaffold. A cage with flanged wheels that roll on the top of the ring is 
used on the outside for the men to heat and buck rivets. In this way a consider- 
able saving of time and material for scaffolding is made. 

36. I>e8igi]lng Practice. — ^Table 3 gives the fundamental equations for com- 
puting the stresses in the tower, tank, and balcony. The tank design is worked 
up by means of these equations and by the use of T^hle 1 and possibly Table 2 
as explained in Art. 2. For the wind stresses on the rods, columns, and struts 
a graphical solution can be made more easily for a four post tower (see Fig. 14) 
while an algebraic solution is the most reasonable for towers with more than 
four posts. The diagram of Fig. 14 is for a 100,000 gal. hemisphetical bottom 
tBiokf 100 ft. to the bottom. The capacity line referred to at the bottom of the 
tank is about 18 in. above the theoretical bottom so as to allow for pipe con- 
nections. The wind load is for the entire structure so one-^alf of the stress in 
the diagram shoxild be taken for the str^s in any one rod or strut. This diagram 
is drawn with the wind blowing pardUel to one side of the tower, giving the 
masdmum rod stress. The maximum post stress occurs when the wind is blowing 
parallel to a long diagonal. This is true for either 10- or 12>iiost towers. 
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The column stresses are found by taking one-half the value 6f the stress diagram 
and multiplying by 1.4142, or by multiplying the value in the stress diagram 
by 0.7071. The other stresses in the column due to metal and water are easily 
computed. 

It is customary practice to consider the'lnetal and water load to be carried 
equally by all tower posts. In case of a water leg or large cylinder being installed, 
it carries a water load as explained in Art. 21. If the foundations are not at 
exactly the same elevation or the tower columns are not exactly the same length, 
this would not seem to be true, but the top of the tank cannot be rounded up so 
that the roof can be installed, until the columns are carrying equal loads. This 
has come up time after time in tower construction^ fco that a set of light radial 
rods called spider rods are temporarily placed in the top of the tank to help round 
out the tank so that the roof can be assembled, but very little can be done until 
the columns are equally stressed, the bases being at the same elevation or at least 
in the same place As there is no chance of the columns being very much over- 
loaded and as they are well fixed at the top, bottom, and panel points, it is usual 
to use a higher unit stress in rfievated tank columns than in other structures. 

. The maximum stress in a column will occur when the tank is full and the wind 
is blowing parallel to a long diagonal. At this time the reactions of all columns 
win be downward (no anchor bolts acting). The axis of rotation will be at right 
angles to the direction of the wind and will pass through the center of the tower. 
Another condition exists in computing the maximum uplift for foundation 
and anchor bolts. The maximum uplift would occur just before overturning 
takes place so that the axis of rotation would pass through the extreme leeward 
pier or piers. For a four post tower the worst condition is with the wind blowing 
parallel to one side, as in the stress diagram, so the maximum uplift would equal 
one-half the wind stress for the bottom column as found in the diagram, minus 
one-fourth the total weight of the structure. The anchor bolts should be made 
large enough for this stress and the weight of one pier should be in excess of this 
amount. The weight of the soil above the foundation will give an additional 
factor of safety. 

In checking over the equations in Table 3 it should be kept in mind that the 
only means of additional wind load being put upon the column is by means of 
the tower rod. 

The following values are recommended for use in elevated tower and tank 
design: Steel of A.S.T.M. (A 7-39) specifications excepting for the bottom which 
should be flange or pressing quality and the rods of the best grade of iron, or mild 
steel that will weld readily; wind load on the tank to be taken as 18 to 20 lb. per 
sq. ft. of the vertical projected area, and for the tower 50 lb. per vertical foot of 
height per column; foundations, concrete mix 1:2:4; maximum soil load » 3,600 
lb. per sq. ft. including all loads; center pier where ther^ is a large cylinder should 
have the same bearing for soil as for the piers under the outside column; tension 
tank plates » 12,000 lb. per sq. in. ; lower shell ring and bottom elevated tanks » 
10,000 lb. per sq. in.; rods 16,000 lb. per sq. in.; shapes 16,000 to 18,000 
lb. per sq. in.; anchor bolts » 16,000 lb. per sq. in. on net section, minimum 
diameter IH in. 
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Tablb 1. — ^Lap Joint Eppicibnoy Tablb 

Calculations are based on the following: 

Value of plate in tension » 1.00 
Value of rivet in shear « 0.75 
Value of rivet in bearing » 1.50 

^Diameter of rivet hole H in. more than the nominal diameter of rivet. 
Diameter of rivet »* nominal diameter. 
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73.9 

0.185 

w 


H 

3 

3 32 

73 7 

0.290 


o 



3 

2.25 

72.2 

0.180 

o 


4 

4.06 

78.5 

0.310 

w 




1 

1.88 

40.0 

0.122 


j 



4 

3.66 

76.0 

0.300 

0 



H 

2 

2.50 

70.0 

0.175 

w 



H 

1 

2.63 

42 3 

0.172 




2 

2.25 

66.7 

0.167 

0 



2 

3.22 

68 9 

0.280 




H 

1 

2.25 

50.0 

0.125 

w 




_ 

2.25 

38 7 

0.147 

0.277 




2 

2.50 

65.0 


w 



H 

2 

o 

2.39 

3,15 

63 4 



0.316 












o 

72.4 





1 

1.50 

34.9 

0.098 





4 

3.90 

77.6 

0.840 




H 

2 

1.67 

62.7 

0.176 


s 

He 




% 



H. 

3 

2.20 

71.4 

0.200 



1 

2.63 

39.8 

o.m 


5? 


1 

1.88 

43.5 

0.122 


5 


H 

2 

3 

3.03 

4.00 

67.1 

75.6 

Sli! 

w 

m 



2 

2.80 

68«4 

0.192 





3 

8.94 

74.6 

0.826 

0 



8 

2.81 

78,8 

0 206 

w 










8 

2.58 

70.4 

0.198 

0 
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Table 1. — ^Lap Joint EFficiENor Table — Continued 


1 


RIVETS 

s 

Efficiency of Joint 
in per cent 

Effective net 
thickness of 
plate 

O ■■ Oil cmly 

W •« Water only 

•*» 

1 

It 

Diameter 

1 

1 

*S< 

% 

s 




2 

2.29 

61.8 

0.290 




H 

3 

3.00 

mlmm 

0.332 




4 

3.70 

76.4 

/0.368 


N 









me 


n 

2.63 

36.6 

0.172 


0i» 


Q 

2.92 

65.9 

0.309 




H 

mm 

3.89 

74.2 

0.348 




H 

4.69 

78.7 

0 360 

W 




H 

4.22 

76.3 

0.368 

0 




2 

2.25 

58 9 

0 294 




H 

3 

2.86 


0.347 




4 

3.53 

75.2 

0.376 





2 

2.80 

64.4 

0 322 




H 

3 

3.71 

72 9 

0 864 




4 

4.61 

78.3 

0 391 
0.389 

w 




4 

4.50 

77.8 

0 




2 

2.25 

55.4 

0 294 




H 

3 

2.75 

68 2 

0 362 


fa 


4 

8.37 

74.0 

0.393 


. 




2.70 

63 0 

0.335 



• 


2 




H 

3 

3.55 

71.8 

0.381 




4 

4.41 

77.2 

0.410 






2.25 

52.4 

0 295 




h 

3 

2.63 

66.9 

0.376 


to 


4 

3.22 

72.9 

0.410 



«.• 


2 

2.63 

61.1 

0.344 




H 

3 

3.40 

70.8 

0.308 





4.21 

76.2 

0.429 





2 

2.25 

49 6 

0.204 




H 

8 

2.5d 

65.7 

0.300 




4 

3.11 

71.9 

0.427 



me 







i 

*• 


2 

2.63 

57.7 

0.343 




H 

3 

8.27 

69.5 

0.413 




4 

4.02 

75.2 

0.447 





T 

2.25 

47.1 

0.204 




H 

3 

2.47 

64.5 

0.403 


to 

id 


4 

3.00 

70.8 

0.443 


H 








m 


2 

2.63 

55.0 

0.844 




H 

3 

3.16 

68.6 

0.428 




4 

3.89 

74.2 

0.464 





"F 

2.25 

44.9 

0.295 




H 

3 

2.89 

63.4 

0.416 




4 

2.90 

69.8 

0.458 





5 

3.40 

74.3 

0.488 





2 

2.63 

52.4 

0.344 





3* 

8,03 

67.1 

0.440 




H 

4 

3.71 

78.1 

0.480 




6 

4.30 

77.2 

0.507 





"T 

2.25 

42.8 

0.294 




H 

3 

2.32 

62.3 

0.428 




4 

2.80 

68.8 

0.473 


28.05 



6 

3.28 

73.4 

0.505 




2 

2.63 

50.0 

0.344 




H 

8 

2.07 

66.2 

0.455 




4 

3.62 

72.5 

0.498 





5 

4.28 

76.6 

0.527 



i 

1 

Thickness of 
plate (in.) 

RIVETS 

d 

c. 

•g 

•a 

s 

s 

d 

2 

H 

H” 

I's 

$1 

ill 

.1 

Diameter 

Rows 




2 

2.25 

41.0 

0.294 




H 

3 

2.26 

61.8 

0.441 





4 

2.72 

67.8 

0.487 


u 



5 

3.18 

72.5 

0.521 



me 


2 

^2.63 

47.8 

0.344 




hi 

3 

2.88 

65.4 

0.470 



* 


4 

1 3.51 

I 71.6 

0.514 





5 

4.14 

1 75.8 

0.545 





2 

2.25 

i 39.3 

0.295 




H 

3 

2.25 

1 58.9 

0.442 





4 

2 64 

66.9 

0.502 


ce 



5 

3.08 

71.6 

0.537 


d 

eo 



2 

2 63 

45.8 

0.344 




H 

3 

2 80 

64.4 

0 483 





4 

3.40 

70 7 

0.530 





5 

4.00 

75.1 

0.563 



NOMSNOLATtTRB 

Weiaht of Plate . — Given in pounds per square 
foot. 

Tktckneea of Plate . — Plate thicknesses are nominal 

Rivet iiameter . — Diameter before driving. 

Rivet Rowe . — Number of rows of rivets in a joint. 

Rivet Pitch , — Distance between centers of rivets 
along outside row of rivets. 

Efficiency of a Joint . — The ratio which the strength 
of a rivet joint has to the same unit length of 
the solid plate. 

Effective Net Thickneee . — The product of the 
efficiency a joint times the plate thickness. 
This in the table is given in square inches per 
linear inch of a joint. 


Calculations sometimes result 
in a pitch neater than the 
maximum allowed for caulk** 
ing. In this case the caulking 
pitch governs. 

For oU tanke the rivet intch 
"0” > Oil should not exceed eight times 

« Water the thickness of the thinnest 
plate for one row of rivets and 
nine times for two or more 
rows. 

For water tanke the |dtch should 
not exceed ten times the thick- 
ness of the thinnest plate. 


Butt strap joints are recommended lor plates more than H in. in tfaleknees. 
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Table 2. — ^Riveted Butt Joint 

Calculations axe based on the following: 

Value ci plate in tension « 1.00 
Value of rivet in shear *« 0.76 
Value of rivet in bearing »= 1 . 60 

Diameter of rivet and rivet hole both He ^ larger than nominal diameter of rivet. 
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PUte 


W«ight 
lb. per 
•4. f(. 


Thiok- 

ness 

(in.) 


Diam- 

eter 

rivet 

(in.) 




Pitoh of 
rivete in 
outdde 
row 
(in.) 


Effi- 
denoy 
iji joint 
(pw 
cent) 


Effective 

net 

thiok- 

nsM 

(in.) 


Narrow butt 
■trap (in.) 


Wide butt 
strap (in.) 


30.52 


•Hs 


1 

IH 


B5 

B5 


16.7 

10.5 


00.8 

02.3 


0 . 37 t 

0.808 




15 




36; 


40.80 


1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


15.6 

19.4 


93.2 

94.0 


0.081 

0.040 




38 X 
43yiX 


42.07 


43.35 


1 Hi 


1 He 


1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


15.2 
18 9 


93.0 

93.8 


0.080 

0.088 




1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


14.8 
18 4 


92 8 
93.6 


oiOM 


13HX 

15HX 


38 X 
43HX 


44.62 


1 Ha 


1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


14 4 
17.9 


92.6 
93 4 


1.010 

1.018 


iX H 
iX H 


38 X 
43HX 


45.90 


1 H 


1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


14.0 

17.4 


92.5 

93.2 


1.040 

1.047 




38 XI 
43HX1 


47.17 


48.45 


1 Ha 


1 He 


1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


13.6 
17. a 


92.2 

93.0 


1.084 

1.078 




16! 


1 

IH 


BO 

B6 


13.3 

16.6 


92.0 

92.9 


1.000 

1.100 




38 XI 
40HX1 


38 XI He 
43HXI Me 


49.72 


1 Ha 


1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


13 0 
16.2 


91.8 

92.7 


1.118 

1.188 


13HX H 
15HX H 


38 XI He 
43HX1 He 


51.00 


52.27 


53.55 


1 H 


1 Ha 


1 He 


1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


12.7 

15.8 


91.6 
92 5 


1.148 

1.108 


13HX 

15HX 


1 

IH 


B6 

B6 


12.4 

15.4 


91 4 
92.3 


1.171 

1.188 




15 




B6 

B6 


15.1 

18.1 


92.1 

92.8 


1.810 

1.818 




38. .XJ ^ 


43k XI 


38 XI 
43HX1 


43 

46) 


ixi 


54.82 


l»Ha 


IH 

IH 


B6 

B6 


14.8 

17.8 


91.9 

92.7 


1.888 

1.848 


ISHXiHe 

lOHXiHe 


43^ 

46^ 




56.10 


57.37 


1 H 


l^Ha 


lU 


B6 

B6 


14.5 

17.6 


91.8 

92.6 


1.888 

1.878 






48HX1 H 
46HX1 H 


B6 

B6 


14.2 

17.2 


91.6 

92.5 


1.888 

1.808 


15k X 
lOHX 


43k XI H 

46HX1 H 


58.65 


1 He 




B6 

B6 


14.0 

16.8 


91.4 

92.4 


1.810 

1.888 


m u 


43k XI 
46HX1 


59.92 


l»Hl 


IH 

IH 


B6 

B6 


13.7 

16.5 


91.2 

92.2 


1.888 

1.880 




XI He 
XI He 


81.20 


1 H 




B6 

B6 


13.4 

16.2 


91.0 

92.0 


1.888 

1.880 


15kX»He 

16HX»He 


XI 

XI 


Non.— Nomenclature of column headings is same as shown for lap Joint tables. 
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Tabus S.—Towbr akd Tank-stresses 


Stresses in tank bottoms 


Shape 

Stress 

Compression 

Balcony line 

Joint out by vertical plane 

Joint cut by 
horizontal 
plane 

Hemispherical — 

Segmental 

Elliptical 

Conical 

Any curved shape. 

1.ZXHXD’ 

1.3XHXD' 

2.6XHXi)Xsec e 

-2.,X«XDX». . 

37.7x6Xs®® * 
W 

37.7 XI>X®®® ® 
W 

S7.7xD^^ * 
W 

37.7 XD^®®® ® 

37.7 XZ)X®®®* 

0 

O.lSSXTTXtan 9 

see below 

0.168 X IT Xtan 9 

0.168XTrxtan9 


H * Head in feet on section considered. 

D' « Diameter in feet of tank cylinder. 

D » Horizontal diameter in feet of section considered. 

W « Weight in pounds of water and metal supported by the bottom below section 
considered. 

6 =* Angle tangent to bottom at point considered makes with vertical. 

R « Radius of curvature in vertical plane expressed in inches. Most ellip- 
tical bottom tanks have smaU R from .333 to .375 the radius of 
the cylindrical portion of the tank and the large R from 1.75 to 2.00 times 
the tank radius. 


Note. — That the formula for joint cut by a vertical plane through an elliptical 
bottom tank shows compression when the first term is larger and tension when the 
second term is larger. This compression in tanks of over 300,000 gallons capacity is 
too great to be taken care of by a reasonable plate thickness at the allowable unit 
stress. In such event the efxcess stress can be taken care of by a balcony girder. 


Wind-stresses — Posts Vertical 


No. 

poiti 

P posts 

Rods 

Struts 

Standard (uplifts) 

A.F.M.I.CO. 

3 

3r4-0,75Z> 

0.500 (P - P') see <* 

1.15ir + R sin « 

l.OOOP 

-3 4-3 

P - 5 4 3 

4 

i^•^1.0Z> 

0.707 (P - P') see « 

If 4* R sin o 

0.707 P 

-5 4-4 

P-5 + 4 

S 

M 4* 1,6D 

1.000(P-P0soea 

IF 4* R sin a 

0.602 P 

-54-5 

•P 5 + 6 

8 

M 4- 2.01) 

1.807 (P-P')se«« 

IF 4 R sin a 

0.9S2P 

-5 4- 6.35 

P-* 5 + 8 

10 

AT 4- 2.5 i> 

j 1.618 (P-^P') see « 

IF 4 R sin a 

0.678 P 

-5 + 7.75 

P - 5 + 10 
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WiinvsTBiissxiB — Posra Imcuhisd 


No. 

posts 

BB 

Rods 

Struts 

Uplifts 

Uplifts 

3 

Af X sec 0 

0.76D 

0.600(V - 7') sec a 

1.15W 4- R 008 a - 
0.676(P - PO sin 0 

1.0007-5 4-8 

7-54-3 

4 

Af X sec 0 

l.OOD 

0.707(7 - 70 sec a 

TT + R cos a — 
0.600(P - PO sin 0 

0.7077-5 4-4 

7-54-4 

6 

Af X see 0 + 
1.50D 

1.000(7 - 70 sec a 

W 4* R 008 a — 
0.600 (P-P0«n 0 

0.6927-5 4-6 

7-54-6 

8 

Af X sec ^ -i- 
2.00D 

1.307(7 - 70 sec « 

TT + R COB — 

0 500(P-P0 sin 0 

0.6827- 54-6.85 

7-54-8 

10 

Af X sec 0 + 
2.50D 

1.618(7- 70 sec a 

T7' 4* R oos 4 - 
0.600(P - P^)s!tt 0 

0.6787 - 54-7.75 

7- 5 4- 10 


Af Moment of wind at bottom fMnel considered. 

D ■■ Diameter of post circle in plane considered. 
iS "" Weight of steel above section considered. 

W >» Total wind panel load -t- number of poets. 

P Ml Compression in leeward post. 

P'"* Tension in windward poet ■■ pin panel next above. 

V » Vertical component of post stress P. 

V* ■■ Vertical component of post stress P'. 

It Rod stress in panel above strut. 

a - Angle rod makes with vertical. f Bevel— (IH — 12) — (1 — 12) 

- Angle strut makes with rod in panel above. i Sec ^ — 1.008— 1.003 

6 - Angle post makes with vertical. [ Sin 4> — 1.115— 0.083 


Balcony Stress 



Bending moment 

1 Shear 

1 Compression 

No. posts 

i 

Under load 

Midway between 
loads 

Under 

load 

Midway be- 
tween loads 

Under 

load 

Midway be- 
tween loads 

i 

4 

+0.068QB 

-0.0352QB 

0.50<? 

1 

0 

0.500 

0.7070 

6 

+0.046CB 

-0.0226gB 

0.60Q 

0 

0 870 

1 000 

8 

4-0.03405 

-0.0166QB 

0.50Q 

0 

I 1 21Q 

1 310 

10 

4-0.0270B 

-0.0138OB 

0.600 

0 



12 

4-0.0220B 

-0.011 QB 

0 50Q 

0 

1.870 

1 930 


Q »» Horiaontal thrust st top each post. 
*B *■ Diameter to center balcony gii^er. 
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Stebssub in thb Gibcttlak Gibdbb 



Ni^ber 
of posts 

Maximum 

shear 

Moment at 
posts j 

1 

Moment 

midway 

Torsion 

19W2' 

4 

W 

8 

-0.03415F'r 

-f 0.0176 Wr 

0.0063 Wr 

12*-44' 

6 

W 

12 

-0.01482TFr 

+0.0076 Wr 

0.00161irr 

9®-33' 

8 

W 

16 

-0.00827Trr 

+0.00416Trr 

O.OOOOSF'r 

6®-21' 

i 

12 

W 

24 

-0.00365irr 

+0.00100Trr 

0.000186irr 


W « Total load. 

r « Radius in feet. 

M Moment in ft.-lb. 





SECTION 6 

CHIMNEYS 


DRAFT AND SIZE OF CHIMNEY 

1. General. — ^Before designing a large chimney it is necessary to decide 
on the proper height and diameter. The height must be such as will give the draft 
required and the cross-sectional area must be large enough to permit the passage 
of the burnt gases. 

The draft depends on the height of the chimney, the temperature of the gases, 
the altitude or elevation of the chimney above sea level, the nature of the fuel, the 
furnace used, and the design and arrangement of the various flues connecting 
the furnace with the chimney. The cross-sectional area depends on the kind and 
quantity of fuel to be burned in the plant, the draft available for carrying the 
burnt gases up the chimney, and the friction losses within the stack. 

It is obviously impractical (if not impossible) to produce any single formula 
for determining stack sizes which will satisfactorily take all of the various factors 
into consideration and, consequently, the formulas used in selecting stack sizes are 
largely empirical. 

2. Draft Theory. — Draft may be defined as the difference in pressure available 
for producing a flow of gases. If the gases in a chimney are heated, they 
will expand and occupy a larger volume than before, and their weight per cubic 
foot will be less. Consequently, the unit pressure at the bottom of a chimney 
due to the column of heated gases will be less than the unit pressure exerted by a 
column of cold air outside the chimney. The difference between these two pres- 
sures will cause a flow of the gases up the stack. In an ordinary plant, the cold 
air comes in through the furnaces and becomes heated before it arrives in the 
chimney thus maintaining a column of heated gases in the chimney and causing 
a continuous movement of the gases up the chimney as long as the furnaces are 
in operation. 

The intensity of the draft is usually measured in inches of water instead of 
pounds per square inch or pounds per square foot. The pressure of ah inch of 
vwater is equal to a pressure of 5.193 lb. per sq. ft., assuming the water to weid^ 
62.32 lb. per cu. ft. 

The intensity of the draft is given by the following formula. No aUowanoe 
is made for the difference in density between the air and flue gases. 

443 
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where 

D tt theoretical draft in inches of water. 

t 

P « atmospheric pressure in pounds per square inch or 14.7 lb. per sq. in. 
at sea level. 

H « height of chimney above grates in feet. 
t » absolute, temperature of atmosphere in degrees Fahr. 
absolute temperature of gases in chimney in degrees Fahr. 

To obtain the absolute temperature in degrees Fahr., add 461 to the common 
or ordinary temperature in degrees Fahr. 

Taking P as 14.7 lb. per sq. in. and 60 deg. Fahr. as the average atmos- 
pheric temperature, the formula becomes 


Let 


Then 


D - 0.62 X 14.7 (jlj - 1)H 

K - 0.62 X 14.7 (i - J) 

D^KH 


K will vary according to the temperature 
shown in the following table: 


of the gases in the chimney as 


Table 1 


Temperatures of 
chimney gases 
in deg. Fahr 

350 

400 

450 

500 

550 

600 

650 

700 

750 

Values oi K 

0.0053 

0.0058 

0,0063 

0,0067 

0.0071 

0.0075 

0.0078 

0.0081 

0,0084 


nittstratiTe Problem. — Find the theoretical draft for a chimney 200 ft. high above grates 
and located at sea level when the temperature of the flue gases is COO deg. Fahr. 

K « 0.0075 from Table 1. 

^ 200 f t. 

D « (0.0075) (200) » 1.50 in. of water. 

3« Draft Losses. — ^In the ordinary power plant there are various draft losses 
due to possible leakage and to resistances offered to the passage of the gases by the 
furnace, boiler, flues, and interior of the chimney. Sometimes the loss due to 
leakage around boiler sections and flue joints is considerable. 

The draft loss in the furnace will vary considerably depending on the kind and 
siz6 of coal and the rate of combustion This will be discussed in more detail in 
a later paragraph. 

The draft loss caused by the boiler heating surface will va^ largely according 
to the design of the boiler and the percentage of its capacity at which it is bejng 
operated. In a good Babcock k Wilcox boiler this loss may be about 0.25 in. at 
rated capacity^ 0.40 in. at 50 per cent overload, and as much as 0.65 in.^'at 100' 
per cent overload. At rated capacity, the draft loss between grates and damper 
for a good horisontal return tubular l^iler will be about Q.25 in. of water 
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cally the same bb for a Babcock & Wflcox boiler); about 0.60 in. for a Stirling 
boiler; and about 0.40 in. for a vertical tubular boiler. 

The use of economizers in connection with boilers, will cause a reduction of 
about 75 deg. Fahr. or more in the flue gas temperatures. The loss of draft 
through the economizers will amount to about 0.3 in. of water. The in- 
stallation of economizers frequently requires the use of a fan for increasing 
the draft. 

The draft loss in straight round flues may be computed by the formula given 
later for the friction loss in chimneys. The loss in square or rectangular flues 
will be about 12 per cent more than that in round flues. Abrupt turns should be 
avoided as a short right-angled turn will reduce thetiraft by approximately 0.06 
in. for each turn. In designing, ample flue areas should be provided, say approxi- 
mately a cross-sectional area of 36 sq. ft. for each 1,000 rated boiler horsepower. 
In computing flue losses in round steel flues^ approximately 0.10 in. should be 
allowed for each 100 ft. of flue length and 0.06 in. for each right-angled turn includ- 
ing the turns from boiler to flue and from flue to chimney. These figures should 
be doubled for brick or concrete flues. 

The loss in the chimney may be computed from the following formula: 

^ fWHJH 
d = -lT- 

where 

d = loss of draft in inches of water. 

W = weight of gases in pounds passing per second. 

C = circumference of chimney in feet. 

H « height of chimney in feet. 

A « area of passage in chimney in square feet. 

/ « a sea level value depending on the temperature of the gases and the 
interior surface of the chimne 5 rs, as given by the following table: 


Table 2 


f 

Temperature of gases, 
deg. Fahr. 

Interior surface of 
chimney 

0.0011 

360 

steel 

0.0015 

600 

steel 

0.0015 

350 

brick 

0.0020 

600 

brick 


4. Available Draft. — ^The avmlable draft {Di) in a chimney is equal to the 
theoretical draft (D) minus the frictional loss (d). Expressed as a formula and 
substituting values for D and d 

llie foOoiriiig tabite dunra tiw «7silable diaft at tbe base that a steel cdumiwy 
100 ft. high will produoe iHien oonneoted to boikn of variojw hoieepoweni. 
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Tabus 3. — ^Availablb Draf^ for 106-Ft. SncxL Chiicrbts of Various Dxambtbrs 
(Based on a chimney temperature of 500 deg. Fahr. and 100 lb. of gas per horsepower) 


Horse- 

power 

Diameter of chimney in inches 

36 

42 

4# 

54 

I 

66 

72 

78 

84 

90 

96 

108 

■ 

n 

132 

144 

Available draft in inches of water 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

1.400 
1,600 
1,800 
2,000 
2,200 

2.400 
2,600 
2,800 

3.000 
3,200 

3.400 
3,600 

4.000 
4,500 

5.000 

0.64 

0.55 

0.41 

0.21 

0.62 

0.55 

0.46 

0.34 

0.19 

0.61 

0.56 

0.50 

0.42 

0.23 

0.61 

0.57 

0.53 

0.43 

0.29 

0.61 

0.59 

0.52 

0.45 

0.35 

0.’62 

0.58 

0.53 

0,47 

0.40 

0.31 

0.61 

0.58 

0.54 

0.49 

0.43 

0.37 

0.31 

0.63 

0.61 

0.58 

0.55 

0.52 

0.47 

0.43 

0.38 

0.32 

0.63 

0.61 

0.59 

0.56 

0.54 

0.50 

0.47 

0.43 

0.39 

0.64) 

0.63j 

0.61 

0.59 

0.67 

0.65 

0.53 

0.60 

0.47 

0.44 

0.40 

0.64 

0.63 

0.62 

0.60 

0.59 

0.57 

0.55 

0.53 

0.50 

0.48 

0.45 

0.42 

0.65 

0.64 

0.63 

0.62 

0.61 

0.60 

0.59 

0.58 

0.66 

0.66 

0.63 

0.52 

0.48 

0.43 

0.65 

0.65 

0.64 

0.64; 

0.63 

0.62 

0.61 

0.61 

0.60 

0.59 

0.58 

0.66 

0.63 

0.49 

0.65 

0.66 

0.66 

0.64 

0.64 

0.63 

0.63 

0.62 

0.61 

0.60 

0.58 

0.56 

0.65 

0.66 

0.64 

0.64 

0.64 

0.63 

0.62 

0.61 

0.60 


. . . . j 

.... 
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Nons. — For other chimney temperatures add or deduct, before multiplying by 
height aud dividing by 100, as follows: 


For 350 deg. Fahr. deduct 0.14 in. 
For 400 deg. Fahr. deduct 0.09 in. 
For 450 deg. Fahr. deduct 0.04 in. 
For 550 deg. Fahr. add ^ 0.04 in. 


For 600 deg. Fahr. add 0.08 in. 
For 650 deg. Fahr. add 0.11 in. 
For 700 deg. Fahr. add 0.14 in. 
For 750 deg. Fahr. add 0.17 in. 


lUttstrstlve ProbleiBu — What is the availal^e draft produced by a steel chimney 72 in. 
in diameter and 120 ft. high serving boilers of 1*700 rated horsepower, the temperature of 
the diimney gases being assumed as 650 deg. Fahr. 7 r 

From Tsble 3, a steel chimney 100 ft. high and 72 in. in diameter serving boilers of 1,700 
rated hor^power would have an available draft of 0.40 in., of water (by interpola^on). 

For a temperature of 650 deg. Fahr., add 0.11 in. This gives 0.51 in. of water. 

' T6 obtain the available draft for a chimney 120 ft. high, multiply 0.51 by 120 and divide 
by 100. ^This gives an available draft of 0.6i2 in. of water. 
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Wm. Kent, in computing required diametera of chimneys, aasumea that the 
friction effect is equal ^ a layer of gas 2 in. thick around the perimeter— that is, 
the diameter is increased by 4 in. to offset frictional losses in the chimney. 

In general, the available draft in a chimney must be equivalent to the sum of 
the draft losses in furnace, boiler, and flue. 

6. Rates of Combustion and Draft Requirements for Different Coal Fuels. — 
The rate of combustion or the amount of coal burned per hour per square foot of 
grate surface depends upon the fuel burned and the draft available. The effi* 
ciency will vary little for different rates of combustion (within reasonable limits) 
if the boiler and grates are correctly proportioned The greater the draft, the 
greater the amount of fuel that can be burned in a given time on a given grate. 

It has been found by numerous tests and experiments that, for any particular 
fuel and rate of combustion, there is a certain draft which will give the best 
results. In general a light draft is better for free burning bituminous coals. 
More draft is required for coals having higher amounts of fixed carbon or lesser 
amounts of volatile matter. ^ Hence, a small sized anthracite coal would require 
a comparatively large draft. t)f course, such things as percentage of ash, per* 
centage of air space in grates, and thickness of fire also affect the draft required. 

The following table is compiled from data given by the Babcock and Wilcox 
Company. It is practically impossible to show by a table or set of curves the 
exact draft required for various kinds of fuel under different rates of combustion 
and different grate and firing conditions. Consequently, the values in the table 
are more or less approximate. 


Table 4. — Draft Required for Various Kinds of Coal at Different 

Combustion Rates 


Force of Draft between Furnace and Ash Pit in Inches of Water 



Pounds of coal burned per hr. per sq. ft. of grate 





surface 




Kind of coal 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

1 

40 

45 




Draft in inches of water 



No. 8 anthracite buck- 









wheat 

0.40 

0.76 

1.23 






No. 1 anthracite buck- 






wheat. 

0.24 

0.44 

0.68 

1.00 

J.52 

0.89 




Anthraeite pea 

0.17 

0.30 

0.45 

0.64 

1.23 



Md.| Pa*, Va., and W. Va. 



semii-bHuminous 

0.11 

0.18 

0.26 

0.35 

0.46 

0.57 

0,71 

0.87 

Ak., Ey.| Ps., And Tenn. 

hitmtiinfina i 

0.10 

0.10 

0.23 

0.81 

0,40 

0.49 

0.60 

0.72 

m, Ind., and Kao. bitu* : 

nunoua 

0.09 

0.14 

0.20 

0.20 

0.33 

0.40 

0.48 

0.57 
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6. Cofrection of Chinmey Sizes for Altitude.— As the altitude increases^ the 
density or weight per unit volume of the air decreases!^ Consequently^ as a 
certain weifi^t of air for combustion is required per boiler horsepower, a larger 
volume of air will be required to produce the same results at higher altitudes 
than at sea level. ^^If the areas of the boiler grates and flues are not changed, then 
the air at higher altitudes must pass through these grates and flues at a greater 
velocity in order to obtain the increase in volume required. This means that the 
draft must be greater than at sea level and, consequently, the chimney must be 
increased in height to obtain this increase in draft. For any given boiler horse- 
power and constant weight of gases, the mean velocity of the gases will be 
inversely proportional to the barometric pressure and the velocity head (or pres- 
sure), measured in column of external air, will be inversely proportional to the 
square of the barometric pressure. That means that the height at sea level 
must be multiplied by the square of the ratio of the barometer reading at sea 
level to that at the altitude given. 

Frequently in designing a boiler for higher altitudes, the assumption is made 
that a certain fuel* will require the same draft (measured in inches of water at the 
boiler damper) as at sea level. This means that the chimney height at sea level 
must be multiplied by the ratio of the barometer reading at sea level to that at the 
given altitude, and not according to the square of this ratio, in order to obtain 
the height necessary to give the required draft. 

The Babcock and Wilcox Co. says that the correct height probably falls 
between the values given by these two theories, as the flues are usually made larger 
for the boilers to be used in higher altitudes. Further, that in making capacity 
tests with coal fuel, no difference has been noted in the rates of combustion for a 
given draft suction, measured by a water column, at high and low altitudes. 
This indicates that the height of chimney at sea level should be multiplied by the 
direct ratio rather than the square of the ratio. Also if the direct ratio is used, the 
difference in capacity would not be more than 10 per cent at an altitude of 10,000 
ft., assuming that the correct height lies between the values found by the two 
theories. 

If the height of a chimney isr increased, the friction loss in the chimney is 
increased by this added height. Consequently the diameter of the chimney must 
be increased to offset this added friction loss. This increase in diameter, in order 
to keep the total friction loss the same, is inversely as the two-fifths power of the 
barometric pressurp. Hence, the diameter at sea level should be multiplied 
by the two-fifths power of the ratio of the sea level barometer reading to that 
at the given altitude. 

The following table gives the altitude correction factors for chimney capaci- 
ties. It is seen that altitude affects the height more than the diameter and that 
practically no increases in diameter are needed for altitudes less than about 3,000 
ft. For very high altitudes, the increase in chimney height would increase the 
cost very greatly and also make the proportions of height to diameter 
impractical. In such cases it is better to increase the grate areas so that Che 
required rate of c^bustion and the accompanying required draft will be leashed 
90 that a shorter mimney will be satisfactory. 
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Table 6. — Altitude Cobrection Factors fob Chimnets 


Altitude in feet 
above sea level 

Normal 

barometer 

R 

(B)* 

Height factor 

(B)^ 

Diameter factor 

0 . 



1.000 

1.000 


28.88 i 

1.039 

1.079 

1.015 



1.079 

1 164 

1.030 


26.76 

1.121 

1.257 

1.047 


25.76 

1.165 

1.356 

1.063 


24.79 

1.210 

1.464 

1.079 


23.87 

1.257 

1.580 



22.97 

1.306 

1.706 

1.113 


22.11 

1 367 

1.841 

1.130 

9,000 

21 28 

1.450 

1.988 

1.147 

10,000 

20.49 

1 464 

2.144 



/g « Sea level barom eter reading 
Altitude barometer riding 


To obtmn correct height of chimney at any altitude, multiply height at sea level 
by height factor, jB*, for the altitude selected. 

To obtain correct diameter of chimney at any altitude, multiply diameter at sea 
level by diameter factor, (R)^j for the altitude selected. 

lUttstrative Problem. — A chimney designed for sea level conditions has a diameter of 
72 in. and a height of 175 ft. Find the correct diameter and height for a chimney which is 
to have the same capacity and is to be built at an altitude of 4,500 ft. above sea level. 

Interpolating between diameter factors given for 4,000 and 5,000 ft., the diameter 
factor for 4,500 ft. is 1.071. 

Required diameter * (1.071) (72) « 77.11 in. 

Interpolating between height factors given for 4,000 and 5,000 ft., the height factor for 
4,600 ft. is 1.410. 

Required height « (1.410) (175) « 246.76 ft. 

7* Formulas for Height and Diameter of Chimneys. — ^From the formula given 
in the article on Available Draft (Art. 4) it is evident that if a chimney of a 
certain diameter was increased in height, it would ^ve the same available draft as 
one of larger diameter. Thus, various chimneys could be selected which would 
give the same results. However, in studying the relation of costs to heights and 
diameters, it has been found that the chimney of minimum cost will have a 
diameter dependent on the boiler horsepower served and a height dependent 
on the available draft required. 

Assuming 120 lb. of flue gas per hr. per boiler hp., which is the sime as a 
consumption of 5 lb. of coal per hp. per hr. allowing 24 lb. of gas for 1 lb. of coal, 
and which provides for ordinary overloads and the u^of poor coal, this method 
gives the following formulas for Sea level conditions: 

For an unlined steel stack 

Diameter in inches « 4.68 (hp.)^ 

For a stack lined with masonry 
Diameter in inches « 4.92 (hp.)^ 
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hp. « tiie rated horsepower of the connected boilers. Values calculated 
from these two formulas have been plotted in the two curves shown in Fig. lA, 
BO as to facilitate the finding of the chimney diameter at sea level required to 
serve a certain boiler horsepower. 

The diameter from the curves must be corrected for altitude according to 
the method explained in the article on Altitude Corrections (Art. 6). 


■■■■■■■■■«■ ■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■I 


.'■I aar .oaaaai 


rv'^r/aariii.-BBaaaal 


■BBBBBBBBBBBaaaBBBBI 


'aBBBBBaaBBBaBaBaBBBBBBBBaaB^ jraaa 


aaBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBI 


BBI.B.- JBBBBBaBBH 


■ aBBBBBaaaBBBaaaaBBaBBBBaBBBBBBBaaBBBBBBBBBBBaBBaBBBBKBB aaaa ' vbbbbbbbbbI 


■ aaBBBaaaBBi 


BBBBaaBaBBBaBBBBI 


laBa.aB'iBaBBBaaaBBBaaBaa 


BBBaBaBBBBaBB'iavaBBBBBaBBBaaBaBBBBBaBBl 


iBBaBaaaaBBBBBaBBaBaBBaaB 


«BBaaaBaaBBaaaBa8BaBaBB'.raBBaBBaBBBaBBBaaBBi 


C to SO 30 40 so 60 70 30 90 m iao W /40 
Ctum^ in incim 

Fm. lA. — Curves showing relation between chimney diameters and boiler horsepower 

served. 


When a large chimney serves a number of boilers /squipped with mechanical 
stokers, the area calculated by these formulas should 1^ incieased by about 33H 
per cent to allow for leakage of air throufi^ the settings of idle boilers andT for 
irregular operating conditions. . ; 

Chimneys, vrihose diameters are found by the above two formulas, wiU give an 
available draft which bears a Constant ratio to the theoretical draft. This ratio, 
allowing for the cooling of the gases in thdr passage up the chimney, is about 0.8. 
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Then the formula for the required height becomes 




Z>i 

O.SliC 


where 

H «= required height of chimney in feet above level of grates. 

Di * available draft required in inches of water. 

K « the value given in the formula D «= KH in the article on Draft 
Theory (Art, 2). 


The three preceding formulas for diameter and bright of chimneys are those 
used by the Babcock and Wilcox Co. 

This company states that a convenient rule for large chimneys, 200 ft. high or 
over, is to provide 30 sq. ft. of cross-sectional area per 1,000 rated hp. 

Kent’s formula for chimney sizes is 


hp. = 3.33(A - 0.&A^)H^ 

where 

hp. « rated boiler horsepower based on a coal consumption of 

5 lb. per hr. per rated boiler hp. 

A - Area of chimney in square feet. 

H » height of chimney in feet. 

A — 0.6A^ = effective area of chimney assuming that the frictional 
resistance in the chimney is equivalent to a layer of gas 
2 in. thick around the inside circumference. 


The Babcock and Wilcox Co. strongly recommend that the sizes given 
by Kent’s formula be increased from 25 to 60 per cent for the low grade bitumi- 
nous coals of the Middle or Western states depending on the nature of the coal and 
the capacity desired. 

Christie’s formula for chimney sizes is 

hp, *= Z,25AVH 

where 

hp. rated boiler horsepower based on 4 lb. of coal burned per hp. 
per hr. 

^ A ^ cross-sectional area of chimney in square feet. 

H height of chimney in feet. 

The M, W. Kellogg Co. recommends that, for the Middle States and 
Western bituminous coal, the height as determined by Christie’s formula be 
unchanged and that the areas be increased 25 per cent. Temperatures, flues, 
type of boilers, economizers, and other accessories may have a great influence 
on the proper size. 

XUttstratlve Problezou — Determine the proper height and diameter of a brick chimney 
to serve Babcock and Wilcox boilers rated at 2,000 hp. under the following conditions: 

Boilers to operate at 50 per cent overioad. 

Altitude 1,500 ft. above sea level. 

Atmospheric temperature 60 deg. Fahr. 

Fltiegas tMnperature 500 deg. Fshr. 

Orate surlaoe 400 sq. ft. 
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Combustion rats 36 lb. per hr. per sq. ft. of grate surface, 
l^ength of flues ■> 150 ft. with two right-angle turns. 

Kind of flues round steel. 

Kind of coal Illinois bituminous. 

The available draft required at the base of the stack will equal the sum of the draft 
losses in the furnace, boiler, and flues. 

Draft required in furnace for combustion of this coal at this rate (see Table 4) >>0.40 in. 
Boiler losses at 50 per cent overload » 0.40 in. 


Flue losses 


( 0 . 10 ) 



+ (2) (0.05) 


- 0.26 in. 


Available draft required » Di 


Substituting in formula H 
(K 
H 


0.8K 


0.0067 for 500 deg. Fahr. 

196 ft. 


‘ see Table 1) 


(0.8) (0.0067) 


- 1.05 in. 


Altitude correction factor for height for an altitude of 1,500 ft. is 1.122 by interpolation 
in Table 5. 

Reqwred height « (1.122) (196) «= 220 ft. 

Diameter of a brick chimney to serve 2,000 rated boiler hp. from curve in Fig. 1 
is 103 in. 

Altitude correction factor for diameter for an altitude of 1,500 ft. is 1.023 by inter- 
polation in Table 6. 

Required diameter -(1.023) (103) — 105 in. 


8. Chimneys for Oil Fuels. — The requirements for chimney sizes when oil fuel 
is used are quite different than when coal is burned, because some of the boiler 
losses are eliminated and the volume and temperature of the gas entering the 
chimney is less than with coal. This means that the cross-sectional area required 
for oil fuel is much less than that required for coal, as the volume of gas in the 
case of oil may be taken as approximately 60 per cent of that for coal. Also, as 
the draft requirements are less, the height of chimney required for oil fuel is less 
than that for coal. 

In designing chimneys for oil fuel, care must be taken not to have an excess 
of draft, as the admission of too much air reduces the efficiency fairly rapidly. 
If the stack is too high, some form of automatic control will give better results 
than ordinary hand control. This is especially true in the case of varying loads. 
Too little draft is also bad because if the draft is not enough to carry off^the hot 
burnt gases, the action of the heat on the brick work of the furnace will be very 
injurious. Consequently, great care should be used in designing chimneys where 
oil fuel is to be hsed. 

The following table is taken from one calculated by C. R. Weymouth from 
actual test data. This table will ordinarily give satisfactory results. 
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Tablb 6. — Chimnxt Sizas fob Oil Fuel 


Height in feet above boiler room floor 


Diameter, 

inches 

80 

bo 

e 

100 

120 

140 

160 



Nominal rated hour power 


33 

161 

206 

233 

270 

306 

315 

36 

208 

253 

295 

331 

363 

387 

39 

251 

303 

343 

^99 

488 

467 

42 

295 

359 

403 

474 

521 

557 

48 

399 

486 

551 

645 

713 

760 

54 

519 

634 

720 

847 

933 

1,000 

60 

657 

800 

913 

1,073 

1,193 

1,280 

66 

813 

993 

1,’33 

1,333 

1,480 

1,593 

72 

980 

1,?06 

1,373 

1,620 

1,807 

1,940 

84 

1,373 

1,587 

1,933 

2,293 

2,560 

2,767 

96 

1,833 

2,260 

2,587 

3,087 

3,453 

3,740 

108 

2,367 

2,920 

3,347 

4,000 

4,483 

4,867 

120 

3,060 ! 

1 

3,660 

1 

4,207 

5,040 

5,660 

6,160 


Sizes given are good for 50 per cent overloads. 

Sizes are based on centrally located chimneys with short direct flues and ordinary 
operating efficiencies. 


9. Chimneys for Blast Furnace Gas. — Chimneys for blast furnace gas should 
be about the same diameter as those used for coal as the slight increase in volume 
of gas is offset by the higher temperatures. A height of 130 ft. will produpe a 
draft sufficient to care for 175 per cent of the boilers^ rated capacity. Too much 
draft may result in improper mixtures of gas and air which may cause a pulsating 
action of the flame or, perhaps, explosions. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

^-^teel stacks are of two types — guyed steel stacks and self-supporting steel 
stacks. Their shape is cylindrical and they are of constant diameter (that is, 
not tapered) except the base of the self-supporting stack which is usually 
conical.'l ^ 

^10. Forces Acting on Stack. — ^The main forces acting on steel stacks are: The 
weight of the stack and lining, the foundation reactions, the wind pressure, the 
pull of the guys on guyed stacks, and those forces due to possible earthquake 
shocks. 

IL wind Pressures . — ^It has been generally accepted that the wind pressure 
on a surface increases^irectly with the square of the velocity and that the wind 
velocities are greats at higher than at lower elevations. In studying the pressure 
of wind on a chimney the following things should he considered: (1) The wind 
velocities in the section of the country where the chimney is to be builtt (2) the 
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location of the chimney — ^that is, whether it is in a high exposed place or in a 
comparatively low and sheltered spot, and (3) the height of the chimney itself. 

The Unit^ States Weather Bureau has proposed the following formula: 

4 = 0.004 ~V^ 

where 

p « pressure in pounds per square foot on a flat surface. 

B = barometric pressure in inches. 

V « velocity of wind in miles per hour. 

For a barometric pressure of 30 in. the formula becomes 

p « 0.004F= 

Considering that the wind pressure on the side of a circle is about 60 per cent 
of that on the side of a square, the formula may be reduced to 

. Pc = 0.0025F* 

whereto 

Pc = pressure in pounds per square foot on the projected area of a cvlindri- 
cal stack. 

In most localities, a wind velocity of 100 m.p.h. is about a maximum. This 
velocity will give a pressure on the projected area of a cylindrical stack equal to 
26 lb. per sq. ft., which value is commonly used in the design of steel stack^ In 
localities where the maximum wind velocities are rarely severe, a value of 20 lb. 
per sq. ft. has been satisfactorily used. In sections of the country where wind 
velocities sometimes exceed 100 m.p.h., and especially if the chimney is to 
be in a high exposed place, values larger than 25 lb. per sq. ft. should be 
selected. 

It has been observed that wind velocities, and consequent wind pressures, 
increase with the distance above the earth's surface. Consequently, it has been 
advised that, in the design of high cylindrical chimneys the value found for p< 
be used for the first 300 ft. and that this value be increased about 2}^ lb. per sq. 
ft. for each additional 100 ft. or fractional part — that is, if for a steel chimney 440 
ft. high a wind pressure of 26 lb. per sq. ft. be used for the first 300 ft., a pressure 
of 27}4 lb. per sq. ft. should be used from 300 ft. to 400 ft., and 30 lb. per sq. ft. 
from 400 ft. to 440 ft. 

V^2^£ffect of Earthquake Shocks. — ^The usual effect of an earthquake shock 
is to cause the foundation to be moved quickly in a horizontal direction^} The 
damaging effect is due to t^e rate of acceleration — ^the higher the acceleration 
the greater the effect. ^ 

J. Q. Min^e, in his article on the Design of Reinforced Concrete Chimneys in 
tbd PToceedinff$ of the American Concrete Institute, vol. 14, p. 283, says that 
the earthquake acceleration may be taken from 7 to 9 ft. per sec. per sec. and 
th^ the force is applied instantaneoudy. 

(^e maximum stresses in a chimney wfil occur at a section about twpotiiirds 
of the height of the chimney instead of at the base. If the chimney is considered 
' as an inverted j^dulum, this section would correspond to the center of pettussim 
approjdmatelj^ 
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The force due to an earthquake shock is applied at the base of the chimney 
and is given by the formula 

w a- 4.*.w 
• 32.2^ 

where 

*» force in pounds due to the shock. 

32.2 *= gravity acceleration in feet per second per second. 

W « weight of the chimney in pounds. 

At » acceleration in feet per second per second due to the quake. 

The moment due to this force is given by the formula 

M.^F.y‘:^Wy 

where 

ilf • ~ moment in inch-pounds. 

y distance in inches of the center of gravity above the base of the 
chimney. For steel stacks, y is a little less than half the height. 

liiiing.--£Guyed steel stacks are usually unlined, while the self-supporting 
stacks are usually lined. The lining should be of fire brick or other refractory 
material capable of withstanding high temperatures up to 1994 deg. Fah^ This 
lining should extend from below the breech opening to a height where^the heat of 
the gases will not damage the chimney. This height should not be less than 10 
diameters or H the height above the breech opening, and the lining may extend 
all the way from the base to the top, depending on conditions. Self-supporting 
steel stacks are usually designed to carry lining all the way to the top. 

Qn a lined steel stack, the lining is usually supported in sections by brackets 
fastened to the steel shell. Fire brick lining in steel stacks up to about 150 ft. in 
height is usually 5 in. thick and consists of 4 in. of brick and 1 in. of backing The 
5-in. lining is usually supported by an an^e attached to every second horizontal 
section. A 4-X 3-in. an^e from Me H 1b. thick, placed with the 4-in. side 
horizontal makes a satisfactory support. Qi the stack is higher than 160 ft., the 
bottom part should have a 7-in. lining, consisting of 6 in. of fire brick and 1 in. 
of backing A suitable support may be provided at about every second section 
by a 6 -X a 6-X or a 6-X angle from ^ to in. thick placed 

with the 6-in. side horizontal. The angles for supporting the lining may or may 
not be placed at the horizontal joints, except that a support is required at the 
joint connecting the conical base to the main body of tiie stack. These angles 
are usually placed with the vertical leg up (for ease in erection) and they rarely 
cross a vertical joint. The supports are usually spaced from 10 to 15 ft. apart 
— ^that is, at about every other section. « 

(a cast-iron cap is placed on the top of a lined steel stack to protect the steel 
aid lining at that place.') 

vf 14. Breech Openiag.— The breech opening is usually made about 20 per cent 
larger than the internal croesHseetbnal area cS the diimnqy. The maximum 
width of the breech opening should not exceed twO-thirds of the diameter. 
B^eiiOBment should be provided around the breech opMhv to eompoisate for 
the mittOTl*! rmnoveidQ The amount of vertical ttittforeing material imvided 
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should be greater than the amount of material removed in the ratio of the dia- 
meter to the long chord at right angles to the face of the opening (Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works). The reinforcing material should provide sufficient vertical 
stiffness and should extend above and below the opening so as to transfer and 
distribute the stress into the steel of the stack. The reinforcing material at the 
top and bottom of the opening should be about the same as that on the sides. 
In a self-supported steel stack, the breech opening should be far enough above the 
conical base so that the reinforcement will not extend into the conical base section. 
In guyed steel stacks, the breech opening is often below the base of the stack so 
that the gases enter the stack proper at the bottom. 

^16. Baffle Plates. — ^When there are two or more breech openings or flues enter- 
ing the chimney, baffle plates should be provided to properly direct the gases 
from each flue up the chimney and prevent them from interfering with the opera- 
tion of the other flues.'] The baffle plates in steel chimneys are usually built up of 
plates and structural steel sections strongly riveted together. A facing of fire 
brick should be provided to prevent the hot gases from damaging the steel work. 
The baffles should extend from a few feet below the bottom of the breech opening 
to the top or a few feet above the top of the breech opening so that the flue gases 
will come together when they are moving in parallel lines. 

16. Clean Out Doors. — Clean out doors of ample size should be provided at 
the base of the stack. 

17. Ladder and Pulley Block. — Permanent ladders should be built in the 
outside of aU large chimneys. Smaller chimneys should be provided with a pulley 
attached to the top of the stack and a wire cable left in place. A painter's trolley 
should be placed on the outsi^ near the top. 

*^18. lightning Conductor.^A steel chimney needs no lightning conductor 
under ordinary conditions. If the chimney is supported so that there is no 
metal connection between the chimney and the ground — that is, the chimney is 
not grounded — some suitable form of metal connection should be provided. 
The metal in the chimney should be well grounded to prevent damage from 
lightning discharges.'] 

19. Corrosion. — ^The effect of corrosion in steel stacks is very great and 
practically determines the length of life or usefulness in most cases. Keeping 
the outside well painted decreases the corrosion and increases the life of the 
stack. * 

CTo allow for corrosion, a steel stack may be designed with reduced 
allowable unit stresses or it may be designed with the allowable unit stresses 
for the material and the thickness increased He seems preferable to 

design the stack with reduced allowable unit stresses and make no allowance for 
comBion.) 

has been observed that the effects of corrosion are frequently greater on 
the top section than on the other parts of the stackjj Consequently, in self-sup- 
porting stacks, many designers increase the thickness of the plates in top section 

Hsin- 

In the ease of foundation bolts, in. (and in extreme cases H bi.) should be 
added to the diameter to allow for corrosion. 

90. AJlowabte Unit Streasei. — In etod stack design it has been found satis- 
factory to use an allowable unit stress of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. in tension in the 
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net section of the plate (rivet holes deducted) and make no allowance for corro- 
sion. In deducting for rivet holes in a lap joint, it is customary to consider the 
rivet holes as being in. larger in diameter than the rivet. The unit tension 
stress in the gross section will vary from 6,000 to 9,000 lb. per sq. in. depending pn 
the efiSciency of the joint. 

In order to provide sufficient thickness in the plates near the top of the stack 
to resist the tendency to buckle or flatten, it is customary to consider the stresses 
in the gross section of the plate and use comparatively low stresses. In a self- 
supporting stack, the thickness of the plates should never be less than K 
and the plates in the top section not less than He The width of these plates 
should be about 6 or 8 ft. and the length preferably%>t over 18 ft. 

The Chicago Bridge and Iron Works suggests the following formula for the 
unit stress in the gross section of the plate with a maximum of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 

« - 14,000 - 125 y 

where 

8 » unit compressive stress in gross section (maximum 10,000) in poimds 
per square inch. 

D = diameter of stack in feet. 
t = thickness of plate in inches. 

Other designers, for self-supporting lined steel stacks up to about 300 ft. in 
height, use unit compressive stresses on the gross section of from 8,000 to 10,000 
lb. per sq. in. for the plates and from 10,000 to 12,000 lb. per sq. in. for the 
He-in. and thicker plates. 

The allowable unit stresses in rivets are usually taken as H of the allowable 
unit tension in the plate for bearing, and H of the allowable unit tension in the 
plate for shear. For an allowable unit tension in the plate of 12,000 lb. per sq. 
in., the unit bearing stress in the rivets would be 18,000 lb. per sq. in., and unit 
shearing stress in the rivets would be 9,000 lb. per sq. in. 

For foundation bolts a unit stress of 15,000 lb. per sq. in. on the net section is 
allowable, provided that from to H iu. is added for corrosion. 

and Rivet Spacing.— In general, the diameter of the rivets will be 
from 1.5 to 2.5 times the thickness of the plate]) The following diameters of 
rivets are generally used for the different thicknesses of plates: 


Plate 

No. 12 
BWG 

No. 10 i 
BWG 1 

No. 8 
BWG 

H6 

Vi 

Ht 

1 

Rivets (in.) .... 

K 

H 


«and« 

HandM 


Plate 

■Ql 

K« 

H 

<•> 

H 

H 

h 

Bivets (in.) .... 

% 


% ■ 

H ' 

1 

“ 1 
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The aunimum pitch for any rivet is about 3 diameters. The following gives 
the usual pitches for various rivets in steel stacks: 


Bivet (in.) 

H 




Pitch for single row (in.) 

HtolH 


IH to 2>4 

2 to 2H 

Bivet (in.) 

H 

H 

1 


Pitch for single row (in.) 

2H to3 

2?ito3H 

3to4H 



This spacing is increased somewhat (say about 50 per cent or so) for two or 
three rows of rivets. 

Some allowance in the rivet pitch should be made so that the joint will be 
efficient and also so that there will be an integral number of rivet spaces which is 
divisible by the number of plates. If one row of rivets at the minimum pitch is 
not enough, the size of rivet should be increased or two rows of rivets used. 
Three rows are about the maximum number for the horizontal joints. 

The maximum pitch should not be more than ten times the thickness of the 
plate, as it is difficult to secure a tight joint if this spacing is exceeded. 
v>22. Lap Joint8.-^Steel chimneys are invariably built with lap joints, usually 
with one row of rivera in the vertical joints and one, two, or three rows in the hori- 
zontal joints. A lap riveted joint usually is of the same strength in compression 
as in tension as, in the joint desigi^ the value of the tension in the net section of 
the plate is made equal to either the total bearing or shearing value of the rivets. 
Considering that the bending moment of the wind would cause equal unit stresses 
in tension and compression at any section and that the weight of the stack would 
cause unit stresses in compression, the plates should be designed for compressive 
stress. Qbap joint efficiencies usually vary from 35 to 55 per cent for single riveted 
lap joints and from 55 to 75 per cent for double and triple riveted lap joints^ 

The following table for lap joints, Table 7, shows the rivet pitch, efficiency pf 
joint, and effective net thickness of plate for various plates, rivets, and rows of 
rivets. (A more complete table for the larger plates is given on p. 436.) 

This table is based on the following values: 

Value of plate in tension » 1.00. Value of rivet in shear » 0.75. 

Value of rivet in bearing « 1.50. Minimum spacing ~ 3 X diam. of rivet. 
Maximum spacing » 10 X thickness of plate. 

Diameter of rivet « nominal diameter. 

Diameter of rivet hole » ^ in. + nominal diameter for values in table below 
dotted line. 

Diameter of rivet hole He bi. + nominal diameter for values in table above 
dotted line. 

Values for He*bi. plates and larger are taken from the Lap Joint Bivet Tables 
of the Chicago Bridge and Iron Wottou 
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Tablo 7.—- Lap Joint Rivibt Table 


Thickness 
of plate, 
inches 

Ri^ 

Diameter, 

inches 

reta 

Rows 

Rivet 

pitch, 

inches 

Efficiency 
of joint, 
per cent 

Effective 
net thickness 
of plate, 
inches 

#12BWG 

H 

1 

0.76 

45.0 

0.049 

0.109 


2 

0.90 . 

68.8 

0.075 

#10 BWG 

H 

1 

WBM 

50.0 

0.067 

0.134 


o 

BHili 

67.2 

0.090 

#8 BWG 

H 

1 

1.125 

44.8 

0.074 

0.166 


2 

1.44 

69.7 

0.115 







H 

1 

1.50 

50.0 

0.083 



2 

1.66 

66.0 

0.109 

Hi 


1 

1.125 

39.3 

0.074 


H 

2 

1.32 

67.0 

0.125 

0.1875 


3 

1.76 

75.0 

0.141 


H 

1 

1.50 

50.0 

0.094 



2 

1.875 

66.8 

0.126 

H 

H 

1 

1.50 

39.3 

0.098 



2 

1.80 

65.4 

0.163 



3 

2.39 

73.9 

0.185 


H 

1 

1.88 

49.0 

0.122 



2 

2.50 

70.0 

0.175 


H 

1 

2.25 

60.0 

0.125 



2 

2.50 

65.0 

0.160 

Hi 


1 

1.50 

31.4 



M 

2 

1.57 

60.0 

BkH 

0.3125 


3 

2.04 

69.2 

Wmm 



1 

1.88 

39.2 

0.122 


H 

2 

2.22 

66.3 

0.207 



3 

2.96 

* 74.6 

0.2^ 



1 - 

2.25 

WBM 

0.147 


H 

2 

llllllgplll^ 

SH 

0.221 
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Tabls 7. {Continued) 


Thickness 

Bivets 



Effective net 



Rivet 

Efficiency 

thickness 
of plate, 
inches 

of plate, 



pitch, 

of joint. 

inches 

Diameter, 

inches 

Rows 

i 

inches 

1 

per cent 

H 

1 

H 

1 

1.88 

32.7 i 

0.123 


\ 

2 

1.98 

61.5 

0.231 

0.376 


3 

2.59 

71.0 

0.266 



1 

2 25 

39 3 

0.147 


Va 

2 ! 

2.64 

66.9 




3 

3.53 

76.2 

0 282 


H 

1 

2 63 

45.8 

0.172 



2 

3 40 i 

- 

70.7 

0.265 



1 

2 25 

33.7 

0.147 


K 

2 

2.39 j 

63.4 




3 

3.16 

72.2 


0.4376 


4 

3.90 

77.6 

1 0 340 



1 

2.63 

39.3 

0 172 


H 

2 

3.03 

67.1 1 

0.294 



3 

4.09 

75.6 

0.331 



2 

2.25 

58.9 

0».294 

H 

H 

3 

2.86 

69.6 

0.347 



4 

3.63 

76.2 

0.376 






► 


2 


64.4 

0.322 



3 

3.71 

72.9 

0.364 



4 

4.61 

78.3 

0.391 


GUYED STEEL STACKS 

28. Cla86ification.-^For convenience, guyed steel stacks may be grouped 
into classes according to the number of sets of guys attachedT Each set of guys 
is usually composed of three or four wires, though as many as six have been us^ 
Stacks built fairly close together in a continuous row are usually provided with 
a lattice bracing between them, and each of the end stacks has ox^ or two sets of 
guys of three or four wires in each set, while each of the intermeoiate stacks has 
one or two sets of guys o&two wires in each set. 

The damfioation is as follows: 

" (1) Stacks with one set of guys (usudly 3 or 4. and sometimes 6 wires) 
attaeM to a collar at one third or one quarter of the distance from the top. 

^(2) Stacks with two sets of guys, usually of 3 or 4 wires each, ^attached to 
OoQara at various heig^t St 
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Stacks with three sets of guys, usually of 3 or 4 wires each, attached to 
collars at various heights. 

c^4) Stacks in a continuous row with lattice bracing between them as 
pre^usly described. 

General Design of Guyed Steel Stacks. — In designing guyed steel stacks 
the following things must be provided for: 

(1) Vertical weight of the stack. 

(2) Vertical components of the pulls of the guy wires. 

(3) Bending stresses produced by wind. 

(4) Shearing stresses due to wind. 

(5) Tendency of stack to flatten or buckle. ^ 

(6) An allowance for corrosion (usually about Ks is added for this). 

(7) Vertical weight of lining if any (guy<Hl steel stacks are practically always 
unlined). 

In a particular design of a guyed steel stack the thickness of the plates must 
be computed; the joints designed as to rivets, rivet spacing, tension, compres- 
sion, bearing and shear; the number of sets of guys chosen; the collar and size and 
number of guys in each set selected; the size of breech opening determined and 
the reinforcing around the opening designed; the band around the top and the 
attachment of the pulley block and cable determined; the support at the base of 
the.stack proportioned to resist the vertical compression and the horizontal shear; 
and in some cases the foundations must be proportioned and detailed. 

^ 26. Thickness of Plates. — ^In general the steel plate in a guyed steel stack 

must be thick enough to be able to resist compression, bending, shear, and buck- 
ling — ^that is, the plate must resist all stresses caused by the weight of the stack, 
the wind, and the guys. The unit stresses should be within the limits previously 
mentioned. 

The following table is used to give the minimum thicknesses of plates advis- 
able for guyed steel stacks of different diameters: 

Table 8 

Minimum thickness of plate 

No. 12 BWG. 

No. 10 BWG. 

No. 8 BWG. 

Kcin. 

Kin. 

The initial size of plate selected depends upon the particular design in ques- 
tion and is influenced by the cost, estimated length of |ife, composition of smoke 
gases, height of chimney, diameter of chimney, wind pressures, climate, and vari- 
ous human equations. It is not desirable to have many thicknesses of plates and 
many sizes of rivets entering into one design. 

^^**^6* Weight per Foot of Guyed Steel Stacks. — ^The weight per foot of unlined 
^yed ste^ stacks may be estimated by the following formula (the weights of 
the guy wires, bands, and clips are not included); 

W « 12.5IHH 


Diameters, inches 

30 to 48 in. 

30 to 60 in. 

36 to 72 in. 

39 to 72 in. 

42 in. up 
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where 

W » weii^t in pounds per foot of length. 

D ™ diameter (inside) in inches. 
i » thickness of plate in inches. 

H » h^^t in feet. 

12.5 « a factor which equals the weight of 12 cu. in. of steel multiplied by 
TT and then multiplied by 1.17 to allow for laps, rivets, and manu- 
facturer’s maximum weights. 


Tablb 9. — Approximate Weight op Guyed Steel StacRs per Foot op Height 
KB Determined by Formula 
W = 12.6 DtH 


Biftok diameter 
(in.) 

Material 

No. 12 
BWO 

No. 10 
BWG 

No 9 
BWG 

1 

No. 8 
BWG 

He-in. 

plate 

J^-in. 

plate 

Me-m. 

plate 

N-in. 

plate 

Thiokneas of ateel plate in inohee 

1 

0.109 i 

1 

0.134 

0.148 

0.165 

0.1875 

0.250 

1 0 3125 

0.375 


Weight in pounda per circumferential inch 




0.43 

0 53 

0.59 

0 66 

0 75 

1.00 

1 25 

1 50 


Weight in pounda per circumferential foot 


5.2 

6.4 

7 l' 

7.9 

9 0 

12.0 

15 0 

18.0 


Weight in pounda per foot of height 

30 

40.9 

50.3 







33 

45.0 

55.3 

61.1 






36 

49.1 

60.3 

66.6 

74.3 





39 

53.1 

65.3 

72.2 

80.4 

91.4 




42 

57.2 

70.4 

rr.7 

86.6 

98.4 

131.3 



48 

65.4 

ma 

88.8 

99.0 

112.5 

150.0 

187.5 


54 

.... 


99.9 

111.4 

126.6 

168.8 

210.9 

253.1 


.... 



123.8 

140.6 

187.5 

234.4 

281.3 

66 

.... 


122.1 

136.1 

154.7 

206.3 

257.8 

309.4 

72 

.... 



148.5 

168.8 

225.0 

281.5 

337.5 

78 





182.8 

243.8 

304.7 

365.6 

84 






262,5 

328 1 

393 8 

90 






351.6 

421 9 

96 

.... 





( 


450.0 
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The foregoing table, Table 9, has been prepared showing the weights per foot 
of height for guyed steel stacks of various diameters and various thicknesses of 
steel plates. These figures should be increased about 10 per cent for the weights 
of guy wires, bands, clips, etc. 

lUttStrative Problem. — Find the approximate weight of a guyed steel stack 7 ft. in 
diameter and 110 ft. high, the steel in the upper 60 ft. being in. thick and that in the 
lower 60 ft. being in. thick. 

From Table 9 the weight per foot of a 7-ft. (84>in.) diam. stack of plate « 262.6 
lb., and of plate » 328.1 lb. 

Weight of upper 50 ft. « (50 X 262.6) « 13,126 lb. 

Weight of lower 60 ft. « (60 X 328.1) * 19,686 

TotaT weight « 32,81 1 lb. 



Fig. 1. — Horisontal forces acting on a guyed steel stack with one set of guys. 


niuetrative Problem. — Considering the stack in the preceding illustrative problem 
what is the compression in the lower plate due to the weight of the stack? 

Cross-sectional area of steel near bottom is 

7(84.625' - 84') - 82.8 sq. in. 

4 

(For a thin steel stack, the cross-sectional area of the steel » ( TT) (average diameter) 
(thickness) » (ir) (84.3126) (0.3126) « 82.8 sq. in.) 

32,811 


Unit compressive stress 


82.8 


396 lb. per sq. in. 


"27. Pull on Guy WiregJ^The guy wires must be designed to take care of the 
entire wind reaction at a collar. The maximum pull in any guy wire will occur 
when the wind blows along that guy wire. ^ 

This maximum pull in pounds may be expressed by the equation 

Pull in guy wire » P, « P«/sin 0 or cac 0 

where 

Bg » the horizontal reaction at the collar due td wind pressure, in pounds. 
0 ^ angle that the guy makes with the vertical, in degrees.^ 

The vertical component of the pull in the guy wire is equal to A, X cos or, 
substituting (S^/mn 0) for the pull, 

an V 

The «n^ 0 will be between 30 aiul 73 deg. in most inet a n oe e. 
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The collar must be strong and stiff enough to withstand any tendency to 
buckle. 


TaBLB 10. — SbOWIKG PtTLL W PoTJNDS IN GuT WiBB AND VUETICAL COMPONBNT 
OP Pull fob a Hobizontal Collab Reaction op 1 Lb. fob Guts Making 
Vabious Angles op Inclination/ with the Vebtical 


Angle 

e 

(deg.) 

Pull 

CSC 9 

ab.) 

Vert, 
comp, 
cot 9 
Ob.) 

Angle 

9 

(deg.) 

Pull 
CSC 9 

(lb.) 

Vert, 
comp, 
cot 9 
Ob.) 

Angle 

9 

(deg.) 

Pull 
CSC 9 

ab.) 

Vert, 
comp, 
cot 9 
(lb.) 

29 

2.063 

1.804 

45 

1.414 

i 

1.000 

61 

1.143 

0.564 

30 

2.000 

1.732 

46 

1.390 

0 966 

62 

1.133 

0.532 

31 

1.942 

1.664 

47 1 

1.367 

0.933 

63 

1.122 

0.510 

32 

1.887 

1.600 

48 

1.346 

0.900 

64 

1.113 

0.488 

33 

1.836 

1.540 

49 

1.325 

0.869 

65 

1.103 

0.466 

34 

1.788 

1.483 

50 

1.305 

0.839 

66 

1.095 

0.445 

35 

1.743 

1.428 

51 

1.287 

0.810 

67 

1.086 i 

0.424 

36 

1.701 

1.376 

52 

1.269 

0.781 

68 

1.079 

0.404 

37 

1.662 

1.327 

53 

1.252 

0.754 

69 

I 1.071 

0.384 

38 

1.624 

1.280 

54 

1.236 

0.727 

70 

1.064 

0.364 

39 

1.589 

1.235 

55 

1.221 

0.700 

71 

1.058 

0.344 

40 

1.666 

1.192 

56 

1.206 

0.675 

. 72 

1.061 

0.326 

41 

1.524 

1.150 

57 

1.192 

0.649 

73 

1.046 

0.306 

42 

1.494 

1.111 

58 

1.179 

0.626 

74 

1.040 

0.287 

43 

1.466 

1.072 

59 

1.167 

0.601 

75 

1.035 

0.268 

44 

1.440 

1.036 

1 

60 

1.155 

0.577 

76 

1.031 

/ 0.249 


The initial stress (tension) in each guy wire may be assumed at 5,000 lb. 
per sq. in. This would amount to about 1,000 lb. on a yi-m. wire; and about 260 
lb. on a Ji-in. wire. The weight of the guy wires may be neglected with this 
assumption. 

XUttstratlYe Problem. — steel stack has one set of four^-in. galvanised stranded guy 
vrires attached to a collar at H ^he height. The reaction at this collar due to wind pres* 
sure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. on the stack is 4,850 lb. The guy wires make an angle of 55 deg. 
with the vertacal and are subject to an assumed initial stress of 5,000 lb. per sq. in. (a) What 
is the maximum pull in each guy wire and the corresponding unit stress? (6) What is the 
vertical component of the pull in the guy wires? 

(a) Maximum pull occurs in one guy when the wind blows along it. Pull due to initial 
tension must be added. 

PuU w Re CSC 6 4* puU due to initial tension. 

PuU - (4360)a.221) + (S.000}(2) - fl.WX) lb. 

trait rtnM — P“ 

(&} The total vertical component of the pulls on the guy wites ii equal to the sum of the 
v«rti<^ component due to the wind and the vertical components of the initial tension tn all 
fonir wires. 
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Total vertical component 
cofl 55^ 
cot 66® 

Initial tension 
Total vertical component 


Ro cot 65® + 4 X initial tension X cos 66^ 

0.674 

0.700 (see Table 10) 

4,860 lb. 

986 lb. in each wire. 

(4,850 )( 0.700) + (4) (986) (0.674) - 6.666 lb. 


\3E: Wind Moments and Reactions for Stacks with One Set of Guys.^The 

simplest way is to consider the stack as a beam simply supported at the base and 
at the collar where the guys are attachedJJ If the base of the stack is securely 
bolted to a rigid foundation, the base ena of the stack could be considered as 
fixed and the moments, reactions, and shears commuted accordin^y. However 
the condition is quite rare where the base of the sfeok can be considered as fixed, 
though there are many instances where the base might be considered as partially 
fixed. The best and simplest method appears to be the one in which no allowance 
is made for the partial fixing of the base. In dc'^igning the base, the allowable 
unit bearing and shearing stresses should not be exceeded. 

^e horizontal reaction iR ) at the collar is found by taking moments about 
the base, or 





= 0 


R. 


PJI 

2hi 


where Rc = horizontal collar reaction in pounds due to wind. 
P„ ~ total wind pressure in pounds on stack. 

Rb = horizontal reaction in pounds at base due to wind. 
H = total height of stack in feet. 
hi « height of collar in feet. 

The horizontal reaction at the base is 


= P„ — = Pw 


PM 

2hi 


Pv 

The shear at the top of the collar = (// — hi) 

Ftp 

The shear just below the collar — Rc — g (H — h) 


yhe 

The 


shear at the base ^ Rb ^ Pw 
bending moment at the collar 


PwH 


2hi 

_PM 

2Ax 




PJhi 

H 




The positive bending moment between collar and base » PM 

0 ~ occurs at a point of zero shear « (h — feet above the base. 

Figures 2 and 3 are curves showing how the shear and moment vary from the 
top to the base of the stack. 
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For a stack with the collar at H of the distance from the top: 



The reactions are: 



Fig. 2. — Shear diagram for a guyed steel Fig. 3 — Moment diagram for a guyed 
stack with one set of guys steel stack with one set of guys 


The shears are: 


p 

Just above the collar ~ ^ 


Just below the collar = + 
At the base = 

H ^ 


5P^ 

l2 

P. 

4 


The point of zero shear = feet above the base 


The moments are* 


At the collar 


PJI 

18 


PJI 

At the point of zero shear — 

2H 

In dejsigning a guyed stack with a collar at from the base, all sections 

PvH 

below the collar should be computed to carry a moment of 

For a stack with the collar at H of the distance from the top: 


h 


Hm naetUms are: 




ft 
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Just above the collar 
Just below the collar 
At the base 


4 


+ 


12 

3 


The point of zero shear — ^ feet above the base. 
The moments are: 


At the collar 

At the point of zero shear 


32" 

PJH 

18 


In designing a stack with* i collar at from the base, all sections 

the collar and a point ^ from the base should be computed to carry a 
PH P H H 

varying directly from ^2 collar to at ^ from the base. 


H PJH 

below from the base should be designed to carry a moment of "jg"* 


between 

moment 

Sections 


niustratiye Problem. — Determine the horizontal reactions and moments due to a wind 
pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. on a guyed steel stack 48 ft. high and 3 ft. in diameter having 
one set of guys attached to a collar 16 ft from the top of the stack. 

^ - 48 ft. 

Ai - 48 - 16 - 32 ft. « HH, 

The collar is at a point above the base and formulas for this particular case apply. 


Pu, 

Rc 


(48) (3) (25) 
(3)(3.600> 
4 


3,600 lb. 
2,700 lb. 


^ 3,600 

Bb « - 900 lb. 


Moment at collar 


(3,600) (48) 
18 ' 


9,600 ft.4b. « 1 16,200 in.-lb. 


Moment at point of zero shear (12 ft. above base) 


(8,600) (48) 
32 


64,800 in.-lb. 


5,400 ft..lb. « 


29. Wind Moments and Reactions for Stacks Two Sets at Guys.— If 
the stack could be considered as a continuous beam in a vertical position with a 
number of timple rigid supports, the Three Moment Theorem could be aiqdied 
and exact values found for the reactions, tiiears, and moments caused by the wind. 
However, with the exception of the base, the supports can not be considered as 
rigid and the values determined by the use of Three Mommit Tlw(»em will 
be inaccurate. Further, as the u|^ odlar is tardy fastmied at the top of the 
stack and as tiie spaa bdween the upper and lower cedars does not always equd 
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the span between the lower collar and the base, the application of the Three 
Moment Theorem is apt to prove to be cumbersome and the computations to 
be jtedious. 

An approximate method of determining the reactions, shears, and moments 
V due to the wind for a stack of this type is to consider that the upper collar carries 
the wind load from the top of the stack to a point midway between the two collars, 
that the second collar carries the load from this point to a point midway between 
the lower collar and the base, and that the base carries the remainder of the load. 
This method gives a reaction at the upper collar less than, a reaction at the lower 
collar greater than, and a reaction at the base about the same as the correspond- 
ing values obtained by the use of the Three Moment Theorem. The sum of the 
moments of the two collar reactions about the base is practically always a little 
less than the moment of the wind pressure about the base. This indicates that 
probably the upper collar reaction found by this method is less than the actual 
reaction there. 

Another approximate method of determining the reactions, shears, and mom- 
ents due to the wind is to consider that the upper collar carries the wind load from 
the top of the stack to a point at a distance below the top of the stack #qual to 
2 times the distance from the top of the stack to the collar the remaining 
distance to the lower collar. The lower collar carries the wind load from this 
point to a point midway between the lower collar and the base, while the base 
carries the remainder of the load. This method gives reactions which agree 
quite closely with those found by the use of the Three Moment Theorem. Fur- 
ther, the sum of the moments of the reactions, found by this method, about the 
base is practically equal to the moment of the wind pressure about the base. 
This approximate method has been used to determine the values given in the 
following table (Table 11). 

In many instances, the number and diameter of the guys attached to the upper 
collar are the same as those of the guys attached to the lower collar, and the 
angles between the guys and the stack are all equal. In such cases, it is advan- 
tageous to place the collars so that the collar reactions are equal. 

The following table gives the values found by the latter approximate method 
for the reactions and moments in a guyed steel stack with the collars placed at 
various heights. H » height of stack and Pw — total horizontal wind pressure. 

From this table it will be noted that the reaction at the upper collar will be 
larger than the lower collar reaction in most instances. The design of the 
upper collar and its guys should be based on the reaction value given in the table 
and the lower collar and guys should be the same as the upper. This seems to 
give a stronger lower collar and guys than is warranted by the tabulated reactions. 
However, if the upper guys stretch a little, the upper collar reaction will be 
decreased and the lower collar reaction increased while the base reaction will 
stay about the same. Hence it is advisable to make the lower collar and guys 
stronger than the tabulated reaction requires. Making both collars and sets of 
guys the same simplifies the design and construction. 

In designing for moment, it is practical and safe to design each of the middle 
and lower sections over their whole length for the maximum moment" which 
occurs in that section. The upper section should be designed as a cantilever beam 
with the maximum moment at the upper collar. 
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Table 11, — ^Appboximate Wind Ebactions Ajn> Moments fob GxrrED Steel 
Stacks with Two Sets op Guy Wibes 


Hei^t of collar 
above base 

Reactions at 

Moments to be used in 
design 

Sum of 
moments of 
reactions 
about base 
should 
« (0.6P^ 

Upper 

Lower 

Upper 

collar 

Lower 

collar 

i 

Base 

At 

upper 

collar 

Between 

upper 

and 

lower 

collars 

Between 
lower 
collar 
and base 

2H 

H 

2P, 

i 

p» 

p« 

P^I 

P*i/ 

PJfl 

PJH 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

IS 

18 

18 

2 

3H 

H 

p- 

p- 

p«. 

p»£r 

P^oH 

Pu,H 

PJH 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

32 

32 

32 

2 

SH 

H 

9P« 

3P„ 

P. 


PuM 

Pu,H 

6lPuH 

10 

2 1 

20 


4 

60 

60” 

32 

. 100 

85H 

6// 

7P^ 

7P. 

3P«, 

9PuJI 

9PyM 

9PuH 

203Pu.H 

100 

10 

20 

'20' 

10 

800 

800 i 

*200 

400 

85H 

5H 

4P« 

7P„ 

P« 

9P«H 

9Pu>H 

Pu,H 

103P.^ 

100 

10 

10 

20 

4 

■"800 

'800 

32 

'200 " 


30. Wind Moments and Reactions for Stacks with Three Sets of Guys. — 

The discussion relating to the wind moments and reactions for a stack with two 
sets of guys applies to a stack with three sets of guys. The same approximate 
method is used for determining the collar reactions in the following table (Table 
12) as was used for Table 11. 


Table 12. — ^Appboximate Wind Reactions and Moments fob Guyed Steel 
Stacks with Thbeb Sets op Guy Wibes 


Height of collar 
above base 

Reactions at | 

Moments to be used in design 

Sum of 
momenta of 
reaction 
about base 
should 
- (0.6P«H) 

Upper 

Mid- 
1 die 

Lower 

Upper 

collar 

1 

Mid- 

dle 

collar 

i 

Lower 

collar 

Base 

At 

upper 

collar 

Be- 

tween 

upper 

and 

mid- 

dl? 

collars 

Be- 

tween 

mid- 

dle 

and 

lower 

collars 

Between 
lower 
collar 
and base 

8H 

H 

H 





1 

P^H 


PwH 

PwH 

P^H 

4 

2 

4 

■n 

8 

4 

8 

32 

32 

32 


2 

Sff 

6H 

BH 


3P«r 

BPw 




P^H 


P^H 

10 

mm 

10 


20 

10 

20 

SO 

60 

60 

60 

2 

85H 

7H 

4H 


BPw 





9P*H 

P„B 

Pmft 

100 

10 

10 

10 

“20 

20 

■ 

800 



60 

2 


Each collar and attached guys should be designed to carry the maximum 
tabulated collar reaction for safety and other practical reasons* The sted over 
the entire length of each section, except the top section, should be able to carry 
tlie tabulated bending moment for thi^ section. The steel in the top section 
acts as a cantilever with the maxitnum moment at the upper collar. 
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81. Unit Stm» in Stack Plates Due to Wind Moments.--In determining the 
unit stress due to the bending moment caused by the wind pressure, it is assumed 
that the stack may be considered as a vertical beam and that the ordinary formula 
for finding the unit bending stress in a beam applies 

Mv 

where 

8 « unit stress m pounds per square inch in extreme fiber due to bending. 
M » bending moment in inch-pounds. 

V ^ distance from neutral axis to extreme fiber in inches. 

I « moment of inertia of section in inches. ♦ 


For a hollow cylinder 
D 

•'“2 

where 

D « external diameter in inches. 

Di « internal diameter in inches. 

Now D — Di = 2< 

where t » thickness of steel plate in inches 
Di *=s — 2i 

I = - (2) - 20«] 

^ 2 32 3/2) 

~ P* - ( 2 ) - 2t)*] - P - 2 <)‘] 

323/2) 

“ ir[2)‘ -D* + SDH- 24DH* + 322)<» - 16««1 
323/2) 

“ irlSDt - 242)»t» + Z2Di* - 16t*l 


As the values of t*, and t* are quite small, the three terms in the denominator 
containing them may be neglected without appreciable error in the result. 

Then 


323/D 
'* SrDH 


43/ 

tDH 


(unit stress formula) 


Thickness of plate required for bending moment only: 

4M 

t = (thickness formula) 

The stress per inch of circumference 
4tM 

8t » (stress per inch of circumference formula) 
The stress per foot of ciroumferenee 

(stress per foot of ciroumferenee formula) 
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where 

Mft ^ bending moment in foot-pounds. 

D/t » diameter in feet. 

DESIGN OF A GUYED STEEL STACK 

/Assume that it is required to design a guyed steel stack for the following 
conditions: 

Diameter: 4 ft. 3 in. 

Height: 90 ft. 

Breech opening below base of stack so that gases enter stack at bottom. 

Unit stresses: Tension (and compression) on net section of plate =* 12,000 lb. 

per sq. in. Shear in rivets « 9,000 lb. per sq. in. Bearing 
in rivets « 18,000 lb. per sq. in 

Wind pressure: 26 lb. per sq. ft. on vertical projected area. 

Stack is unlined. 

Minimum thickness of plete — Hq ii^* 

Note . — ^Plates Jle thick are much stronger than are actually needed to 
carry the loads on this stack. No. 10 BWG or No. 8 BWG plates would be 
strong enough. However, Ke-in. plates may be procured in widths up to 
90 in. while plates of No. 10 and No. 8 BWG may be procured in widths up to 
72 and 84 in. respectively (Bethlehem Manual of Steel Construction). This 
would mean that there would have to be more sections and as many more hori- 
zontal joints and consequent riveting if these, thinner plates were used. A 
stack made of plates is stronger and should have about twice the life of 

one constructed of No. 10 BWG plates. 

Stack must be designed for the unit stresses caused by the following loads: 

(1) Weight of stack. 

(2) Horizontal wind pressure. 

(3) Pull of the guy wires. 

Tension and compression will be caused by the moment due to the wind 
pressure, while the weight of the stack and the vertical components of the pulls 
of the guy wires will cause compression only. Hence, the unit compresrive 
stresses will be larger than the unit tensile stresses. The wind pressure and the 
horizontal components of the pulls of the guys will cause horizontal shearing 
stresses The resulting unit shearing stresses will usually be qmte small on the 
area on any cross-section of a guyed stack. Provision must be made at the base 
of the stack so that the horizontal shear there will be transmitted to the supports. 

Wind Preaaure and Bending Moment. 

The total wind pressure: 

P» (4.25) (90) (25) - 9,562.5 lb. 

The total bending moment of the wind about the base: 

JIf. - (9.662^) -%30, 312.5 ft.4b. 

- 6,163,750 in.4b. 

Number of Seetione . — Other oonditikms bring equal, it is usually advantageous to use 
plates about 6 or S ft. wide. The width selected should be such as will give an integral 
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numbor of sections, and, if 4 in. is allowed for laps on an average, sixteen 72-in. sections 
will be requited. Of course, if plates other than 72 in. wide are more available, the staclc 
may be constructed of these. About 3 in. may be allowed for the lap for a single riveted 
lap joint, about 5 in. for a double rivetod lap joint, and about 7 in. for a triple riveted 
lap joint. This allowance will vary somewhat depending on the sise of the rivets and 
the allowable spacing between rows of rivets and between a row of rivets and the edge 
of the plate. 

LoctUion of Coilara cmd Resulting Stresses in Ouys . — Two collars each with four 
H-in. galvanised wire cables should be sufigcient for guying the stack. One collar will 

SH H 

be located at ^ or 72 ft. above the base and the other collar at x- or 45 ft. above the 

lU A 

base of ^the stack. It will be assumed that the guy wires make an angle of approximately 
60 deg. with the vertical and that the initial tension in each guy is not more than 5,000 lb. 
per sq. in. 

9Pw 

Table 11 shows that the horizontal wind reaction at the upper collar, 


Upper collar reaction 


(9) (9,562.5) 
20 


= 4,300 lb. 


Maximum pull in one guy occurs when the wind blows along it or 
Pg - Rc CSC 60® = (4,300) (1.155) * 4.965 lb. 

CSC 60® « 1.155 (See Table 10) 

Total pull in guy wire * 4,965 + pull due to initial tension « 4,965 + 


5.000T 

16 


5.950 lb. 


(5 950) (16) 

This total pull gives a maximum unit tensile stress in the guy equal to ^ ^ — 


30,300 lb. per sq. in. 

Total maximum vertical component of the pulls of the guys at the upper collar 

- 4,300 cot 60® 4- (4) (985 cos 60®) 

- (4,300) (0.577) + (3,940) (0.500) =» 4,450 lb. 


The lower collar will be considered to have the same forces acting on it as act on the upper 
collar. This assumption is safe. 

Upper Portion of Stack . — The upper portion of the stack, extending from the upper 
collar to the top of the stack will be designed first. 

Afl this upper portion acts as a cantilever above the collar and as in. is the minimum 
plate thickness permitted in this design, the section just above the upper collar will be tested 
to see if it can safely carry the loads at that point. If this section is safe, all sections above 
it will be safe as the loads on them will be less. 

The maximutn compressive stress on this section will be caused by the weight of the 
stack above the section and the bending moment due to the wind acting on the stack above 
this section. 

The maximum compressive stress per inch of circumference will equal 

E. . 


E. - 72)119.6 

vJD V X 51 

119,6 for 51 in, in diameter). 


13.4 lb. per in. (see Table 9 and interpolate to get value of 


Jf. - moment at ooUar - (9.W2.S^(90)(12) » 206,6«)in.-lb. (meTablell). 


AM. ^ (4) (206,660) 
D* “ 6li 


101.1 lb, per in. 


Maxhnum compression stress per inch of piroumference » 13.4 + 101.1 » 114.5 Ib.per in. 
compression. 

Maxhnum tension stress per inch of circumference ■* 101.1 13.4 -> 87.71b.p6rin.tensibn, 

A. 9>{e4n. plate with one row of ^-in. rivets spaced 1.125 in. on centers will ^e an 
sUowaMe stress of 


(0.074) (12y000) » 88$ ib, per inch of cfroumference (see Table 7 lor value 0.074). 
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Same plate with one row of rivets spaced 1.150 in. on centers will give an allowable 
stress of 

(0.094) (12,000) » 1,128 lb. per inch of circumference 

Use the one row of J^-in. rivets spaced 1.50 in. on centers for both horizontal and vertical 
joints above the upper collars. This spacing of 1.50 in. will have to be modified slightly in 
order to get an integral number of rivets in any horizontal joint. 

For example, W X 51 in. « 160.22 in. 

160.22 ■= 107 rivets « 1.497 in on centers rivet spacing based on internal diameter of stack. 

A 

Horizontal shear just above upper collar “ ^ 

* (Ho) (*^1562 5) « 1,912..^ lb. 

Horizontal shear below upper collar 

* - Ho (9.526 5) -= 2,390.61b. 

Unit shear » 2,390.6 net cross-sectioiifii area 

« 2,390.6 + (ir)(61)(0 094) » 158 5 lb. per sq. in. 


Upper portion of stack is safe in shear, compression, tension, and bending. 

CeniTol Portion of 8tack.~'^This part of the stack is the portion between the upper and 
lower collars* and extends from a section 72 ft. above the base to a section 45 ft. above the 
base. 

PtoH 

The maximum bending moment in this section - * (see Table 11). 

oU 

Substituting value for and H, this moment equals (^»^^^’^) (^(^)(^2) 206,550 in.-lb. 

oU 


While the bending moment varies to some extent between the collars, it is safe to con* 


sider this maximum moment 



as applying to any horizontal section between the 


collars. • 

The weight of the stack at a section just above the lower collar will equal 


(90 - 45) 119.6 * 5,382 lb. (See Table 9.) 

This portion of the stack will also have to carry the load caused by the vertical compo* 
nents of the guy wires attached to the upper collar. The maximum value of these vertical 
components equals 4,450 lb. as computed in a previous paragraph. 

The maximum compression stress per inch of circumference will occur on a section just 
above the lower collar and will 


. W , P(guys ) 

(4) (206,550) 5,382 4,450 

“ (v)(51)* "^(v) (51) ■*■(0(51) 

101 1 -f 33.5 + 27.7 « 162.3 lb. per in. comp. 


Maximum tension stress per inch of circumference *-101.1 ~ 27 7 — 13,4 « 601b, per In, 
tension, and occurs just below the upper collar. 

A Hs**!^* plate with }4-in, rivets spaced about 1.50 in. on centers is safe, as this plate 
can carry a compressive load of 1,128 lb. per in. of circumference. 

The maximum unit shearing stress will occur at a section just below the upper collar 
and equids 158.5 lb. per sq. in. 

Lower Eortion of Stack , — This part of the stack extends from the base to the lower collar 
46 ft, ab^ve the base. 

The maximum bending moment in this section 
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Substituting values for P* and H, Uiis moment equals 
(9.S62.5)(90)(12) _ 333,735 

o« 

This moment will be considered as applsring to any horizontal section in this portion of the 
stack. 

The weight of the stack will be a maximum at the base, and will equal 
(90) (119.6) - 10,7641b. 

The compressive load due to the vertical components of the pulls of the two sets of the 
guys will equal, considering the pulls in the lower set equal to the pull of the upper set, 

(2) (4,450) « 8,900 lb. 



Fxo. 4. — Ninety-foot guyed steel chimney. 


The maximum compression stress per inch of circumference will occur on a section just 
above the base, and will 

. j- 2. j- 

»Z) 

4 X 332,735 , 10,764 . 8,900 
• (t)( 51)* +(ir)(61) 

« 162.9 + 67.0 + 55.4 - 285.3 lb. per in. comp. 

^ The maadmum tension stress per inch of circumference will be less than hall of this compres- 
sion stress. 

The Pi3te with rivets spaced about 1.50 in. pn centers is safe as it will carry 
a compressive stress of 1,128 lb. per in. of circumference. 

p 

The unit shear at the base equals divided by the net crosa-sectional area of the steel or 

- 1 M .6 lb. p« la. 

' The plate with jl^-in. rivets i^aced about 1.50 in. on centers in both hprisontal 

and vertical rows is satisfactory. The plt^di the rivets could be increased to 10 times the 
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thickness of the plate (which is about the maximum for tight joints), or 1.875 in. on centers, 
without causing any high stresses in rivets or plates, 

Hgure 4 shows the details of this 90-ft. stack. 

Band at Top of Stobck. — A flat steel band, say by 2j^ in. should be riveted to the top 
of the uppermost plate at the top of the stack to stiffen it at this point and also to provide a 
support for the block and wire cable. If desired, a 2 by 2-in. angle, ^ or H in. thick and 
with the 2-in. leg horisontal, may be substituted for the band. 

Band at Bottom of Stack, — The band at the bottom of the stack should be an angle, say 
3H X 3 X % in. thick with the 3H-in. leg horizontal, riveted to the bottom of the lowest 
plate. This angle should be bolted to the supports of the stack by about 12 or more holts 
of about ^ in. in diameter to make a tight joint and to transmit the horizontal shear at the 
bottom of the stack to the supports. In a stack of this diameter, about 12 bolts would be 
needed to make a tight joint. The unit shearing stress in earh bolt will be very small. 

When the supports have a vertical projection which fits inside the bottom of the stack 
and makes a tight joint and transmits the shear, only a few bolts are needed to keep the 
stack in place. 

When the stack rests on its own foundatiout^ and the breech opening is above the base, 
a ^^-in. circular plate is placed between the foundations and the bottom band of the stack. 
The base of the stack should be bolted to the foundations by ^^-in. bolts spaced about a foot 
apart and passing through the plule and angle band. 

Clean Out Door. — No clean out door is needed, if the stack is supported in such a manner 
that the gases enter the stack through the base. 

When the stack rests on its own foundations and there is a breech opening above the 
base, a clean out door, say 18 X 24 in., should be placed near the bottom of the stack. The 
plate around the opening should be reinforced in both vertical and horizontal directions by 
angles, say about 2j^ X X K in* in size. 

Collars and Guys, — Each collar for this stack is to be made of two semi-circular bands 
3 X ^ in. in size bolted together on the stack by two ^*in. bolts. Each collar is to have 
four J^-in. eye bolts equally spaced for attaching the guy wires. 

The guy wires shall be H“in. galvanized wire cables of sufficient length provided with 
^^-in. turn buckles, and the fastenings shall be made with )^-in. wire rope clips. 

Erection of Guyed Steel Stacks. — Guyed steel stacks are usually constructed in sections 
in the shops and then shipped to the place where they are to be erected. In the smaller and 
shorter stacks, the sections are usually riveted together on the ground and then the whole 
stack is erected by the aid of a gin pole, shear legs, or block and tackle fastened to a high 
structure near by. In some instances the stack is erected by sections, each section being 
securely guyed in place before the next section is added. Guyed steel stacks constructed of 
about H in. or thicker plates are often erected plate by plate on the job as are the larger 
self supporting stacks. Guys are placed in position as the stack is erected. 


SELF-SUPPORTING STEEL CHIMNEYS 

^Self-supporting steel chimneys have been satisfactorily constructed and used 
up to 30 ft. in diameter and 400 ft. in heighQ Comparatively large numbers of 
these chimneys from 160 ft. to 300 ft. in height have been built for various indus- 
tries. (They are invariably of a cylindrical section and usually have a conical 
section at the base^ ' 

^he lining usually extends over the entire heighy A few chimneys have been 
constructed with the lining extending from half to three-fourths the hei^t, and 
possibly a few with no lining at all. 

32. Sdf-sapportiiig Steel Cbinmejr WeijK^ts.^The wei^t of a self-supporting 
steel chimney equals the weight of the steel plus wie weight of the lining 
\^The weight of the steel may be taken at 490 lb. per cu. ft. and from. 15 to 20 
per cent added to care for laps, rivets, and manufacturers’ overweightsj In the 
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following table (Table 13) about 17H per cent has been added to the net weight 
of the plate. 

The weight of the lining is usually taken at 120 lb. per cu. ft, for the fire brick 
masonry, though a weight of 135 lb. per cu. ft. has been used. The thickness of 
the lining is usually 5 in. (4-in. brick and 1-in. backing) for the upper 160 ft. of the 
height and 7 in. (6-in. brick and 1-in. backing) for the remainder of the height. 


Table 13. — Wbiqbts pbe Cibcumfbeentzal Inch and pbb 'Circumfbrbntial 
Foot op Sblp-supporting Steel Chimney Sections I Ft, High Due to 
Steel and Masonry 


Steel plates 

j Brick masonry 

j 

1 


1 Weight 120 lb. per cu. ft. 


Weight per 

Weight per 

1 

Thickness, 

circumferential 

circumferential 

W eight per 

(inohes) 

inch, 

foot. 

Thickness, ^ circumferential 


(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(inches) 




inches feet 

Ht 

0.76 

9 

6 4.17 50.0 

H 

1.00 

12 

6 6.00 60.0 

He 

1.25 

15 

7 5 83 70 0 

H 

1.50 

18 

8 ' 6 67 80 0 

Ke 

1.76 

21 1 

9 j 7 50 90 0 




1 Weight 136 lb. per cu. ft. 

H 

2.00 

24 

1 

5 4 68 56.3 


2.25 

27 

6 5 63 67 5 

H 

2.50 

30 

7 6.66 78.8 

‘He 

2 76 

1 33 

8 7.50 90.0 

H 

3.00 

36 

9 8.43 101.3 

‘He 

3.25 

39 


H 

3.50 

42 

Steel is considered to weigh 490 lb. 

‘He 

3.7| 

45 

per cu. ft. and 17}i % is added for laps, 

1 

4.00 

% 

48 

rivets, and manufacturers’ overweights. 


Note. — I n making computations, the diameter shall be taken equal to that of the 
stedi plate, or equal to the interior diameter plus twice the thickness of the lining 


XUttstrsthre Problem. — lined self-supporting steel chimney is 7 ft. in internal diameter 
and 145 ft. high. For the upper 75 ft., K*in* plates are used; for the next 20 ft., 
platee; for the next 20 ft., ^^-in. plates; and plates for the remainder of the stack. 

The lining is of brick masonry 5 in. thick and 120 lb. per cu. ft. estimated wdight. What is 
the total weight of the stack? 

The diameter of the steel shell equals , 

7 -h - 7% ft. 

' The we^t of 54n. masonry per rireumferential foot for a stack section 1 ft. high is 
(see TM» 13) 50 lb. per ft. 
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The total weight of masonry 

- (60)(ir)(7j^)(l45) « 179,0001b. 

Weight per oiroumferential foot of Ji-in. steel for a stack section 1 ft, high (see Table 11) * 
12 lb. per ft. 

steel ■ 16 lb per ft. 

Of J|-in. steel « 18 lb. per ft. 

Of Ke-in. steel « 21 lb. per ft. 

Wt. of Ji-in- steel » (12)(76)(ir)(7f^) - 22,200 

Wt. of Ke-in* steel « (16)(20)(ir)(7%) « 7,400 

Wt. of Ji-in. steel « (18) (20)(ir)(7ji) « 8,870 

Wt. of Ke-in. steel - (21) (30) (ir) (75^) « 16,630 


Total weight of steel « 64.000 

Total weight of stack * 64,000 + 179,000 * 233,000 lb. 

Conical Section at Base.-pFhe conical section of the base reduces the unit 
stresses in the steel in the base of the stack and makes it easier to transfer the 
stack loads to the foundation. The height of the conical section is usually taken 
as about H of the height of the chimney. The diameter of the conical^section 
at the base is usually from 50 to 75 per cent larger than the stack diamete^ The 
proportioning of the conical base section varies with different companies and 
designers and, consequently, no definite rules can be given. 

n/^ 4. Design in General.-^In general, a self-supporting steel stack may be 
Seated as a vertical cantilever beam subjected to loads caused by the horizontal 
wind pressure (usually 25 lb per sq. ft. of vertical projected area'^ and the weight 
of the stack. An allowance for possible earthquake stresses must be made for 
chimneys to be constructed in certain localities. The maximum unit stress will 
be compression and will occur on a section when the wind is blowing^ The maxi- 
mum unit stresses should not exceed the allowable unit stresses, given in Art. 20, 
p. 456. 

designing a horizontal joint, the rivets must be able to transmit the maxi- 
mum compressive stresses occurring in any part of the joint without exceeding 
the allowable unit rivet stresses in bearing and shear. The gross thickness of 
the plate must also be able safely to take this compressive stress, while the net 
or effective thickness of the plate must be able safely to take the maximum 
tenjile stress in any part of the joint.J 

[jhe thickness of a plate should not bo less than in. and the upper section 
(or two upper sections in case of a very high stack) ^ould be a plete to 

allow for more corrosion at the top of stack. > The width of a plate is usually 
chosen at about 6 or 8 ft. so as to reduce the number of sections Required and yet 
not have the plates too wide for ease of erection. A length of about 18 ft is 
convenient for shop and erection work. The horizontal joints should be designed 
with one, two, or three rows of rivets keeping the riv€j|D spacing within the limits 
‘ prescribed and making the joints as effident as it is practical to do. One row of 
rivets is usually enou^ for a vertical joint^ After the plates and joints have 
been sdected and designed, such details as linW supports, chimney cap, ladders, 
painter’s trolley, base {dates, etc. should be considemjj Care should foe taken 
in designing the breech opening so that it will be properly reinforced and the 
stack not weakened at this point.| The details of tine base, base plate, sine and 
number ctf foundation bolts should be oarefuUy determined. 
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The foundations should be properly designed so that the allowable soil pres- 
sures will not be exceeded and the unit stresses in the foundation itself kept j^elow 
the allowable unit stresses specified. 

36* Method of Procedure in Design* — ^The following method of procedure is 
practically the same as that used by the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works and 
gives a practical design of the chimney with a reasonable amount of time and 
work. The general method of procedure is as follows: 

(a) Lay out the stack to scale, 8 or 10 ft. to the inch being a convenient 
scale. 

(5) Choose the number of sections or courses including laps, using a plate 
width of about 6 or 8 ft. 

(c) At various sections compute the stresses per inch or foot of circumference 
due to wind and the weights of the lining and the metal. The compressive stress 
equals the sum of these, and the tensile stress equals the wind stress minus the 
weight of the metal. 

(d) Draw a vertical base line parallel to the axis of the stack and equal to its 
height. Lay off the tensile stress values to the right of the line and plot points. 
Draw a curve through these points. This is known as the tension curve. 

Then lay off the compressive stress values to the right of the line, plot the 
points, and draw acurve. This is the compression curve. Ascale of 1,000 lb. per 
in. of circumference to 1 in. is convenient. 

(e) From a lap joint rivet table or by computation, select a suitable joint for a 
Ji-in, plate with one row of rivets, say % or in. in diameter. Compute the 
compressive value of the joint per inch or per foot of circumference. This will 
depend on the bearing or shearing value of the rivets or on the compression value 
of the gross section. Plot this value to the right of the base line. Where a 
vertical line representing this value cuts the compression curve thus limits the 
length of stack in which this joint can be used. Compute the tension value of 
the joint per inch or per foot of circumference, plot this value and note if the 
part of the stack in which this joint is used is safe in tension. The tension value 
per inch of circumference equals the product of the net thickness in inches times 
12,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Repeat the process for a K-in. plate with 2 rows of rivets, say ^ or in. in 
diameter. 

Repeat the process for a plate with 2 rows of rivets, say or K bi* in 
diameter. 

Repeat the process for the next size of plate and 2 rows and then 3 rows of 
rivets. 

Continue until enough plates and joints have been selected for the entire 
height of the stack. 

(/) Design the supports for the lining. 

(g) Design the cap at the top of the chimney. 

(A) Design the painter’s trolley and track. 

({) l>eBign the ladder. 

(j) Design the li^^tning conductor. No lightning conductor is needed tor 
a self-sttpportlng steel chimney under ordidary conditions. If the chimney is 
gjipported so that ihere is no metal connection between the {datesaad the ground, 
some form qf metal connection should be provided. 
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(fc) Design the breech opening. This is an important part of the design and 
should be very carefully done so that the stack will not be unduly weakened. 

Q) Design the baffle plates, if any are required. 

(m) Design the clean out door at the base. 

(n) Select the size and number and spacing of the foundation bolts, being 
careful that the unit stress of 15,000 lb. per sq. in. is not exceeded on the net 
section, and that or H in. is added to the bolt diameter to allow for 
corrosion. 

(o) Design the base plate. This may be cast iron, c ast st eel, or it may be 
built up of structural elements. Cast iron is not as satisfactory as steel. See 
that the necessary foundation bolt holes are correplly located and that proper 
provision is made for transferring the stresses in the stack to the foundation 
through the base plate. The base plate should be securely riveted to the base 
of the stack. 

(p) Check the unit shearing stresses caused by the horizontal pressure of the 
wind at various horizontal sections of the stack. Suggested sections are joints 
where the number of rows of fivcts or the plate thicknesses are changed, the joint 
at the top of the conical section, a section through the breech opening, and a 
section near the bottom of the conical section. The foundation bolts should be 
investigated for shear also. The net sections should always be considered. In 
general, the unit shearing stresses caused by the wind in any horizontal section 
will be found to be quite small. 

( 2 ) Design the foundation so that the allowable unit soil pressures will not 
be exceeded. The foundation must be of such size that the line of resultant 
pressure will never fall outside the base as this would cause the overturning of 
the stack. When practical, the foundation dimensions should be such that the 
resultant pressure will cause compression over the whole bottom section of the 
foundation. Provide washers or hooks for the foundation bolts so that the unit 
stresses in the concrete due to these bolts will not be too large. Design the 
foundation so that the allowable unit stresses within the foundation itself will 
not be exceeded. 

(r) Check over the design to see that it is reasonable and practical, and that 
no details have been omitted. 

(s) Make all general and detail drawings required. 

^86. Design of Foundation Bolt8.-^t Is practically impossible to derive an 
exact formula for determining the stresses in foundation bolts because of the 
varying physical conditions entering into the problem. The planes of the contact 
surfaces of the foundation and the stack base may not be exactly plane and paral- 
lel. The nuts on the bolts may be a little loose or just tight or they may be 
turned up until there is considerable initial tension in the bolts.l 

There have been several formulas proposed for the^design of foundation bolts 
for self-supporting steel standpipes and chimneys. These formulas give different 
results because of different assumptions made when they were derived. 

An article on Anchor Bolt TensioA*' with editorial discussion appearing in 
the Engineering News of April 30, 1914, gives the results obtained from six diffw- 
ent formulas. Tb^ editorial discussion brings out the difficulties of deriving an 
exact formula an^ shows how Afferent results may be obtained due to different 
physicid conditions. 
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(in derigoing an<di(» bolts for a self-supporting sted chimney, the weijdit (rf 
the Iming is not considered as the steel work is usually built first and the masonry 
lining added afterwards^jSometimes a considerable portion Of the lining is 
removed and renewed during the life of the chimney. CThis means that the 
anchor bolts must be large enough to keep the chimney 
from overturning before the lining is built and also in 
case the lining is removed.*^ 

The following formula is the same as that used 
by the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works. It is easy 
to understand and apply and it gives results for the 
anchor bolts which are on the safe side. 

In deriving the formula it is assumed that the 
neutral axis is perpendicular to the direction of the 
wind and passes through the center of the horizontal 
base section of the stack (see Fig. 6). 

approximate maximum tension stress per 
inch of circumference due to wind moment, on the 
side towards the wind 
4M 

= (See Art. 31 for general derivation of this 
formula) where 

M = bending moment due to wind in inch- 

poimds 

Dt * diameter of bolt ring in inches. 

The stress per inch of circumference due to weight of the steel of the chimney 

W. 

s= compression 

where 

TF, 5= weight of steel in stack in pounds. 

The maximum tension stress per inch of circumference 

irDfc* irDk 

If there are N bolts, then each boll -will carry stress over inches of the 
circumference. 

The maximum tension stress per bolt 

— 4Jlf TF« \ _ 4Jf 

“ 'N UW »!>»/ “ N 



If the bolt is also under initial tension, Ti, due to tightening of the nuts, then 
the inaximura tension stress on one anchor bolt 



El 


+ Ti 


TIm aumbra of foundation bdts for a sdf-suppprting steel stadc should never 
be.le«s than 8 and should preferably be 10 or 12 or more depending on the sise 
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of tbe stack. The larger the number of the boltSi the better the stress is dis- 
tributed, and the less the danger due to a loose nut on any one bolB The nuts on 
the bolts should always be tight, and preferably should have some initial tension 
to insure that the nuts will remain tight. If small, this initial tension may be 
ne^ected in the design. 

j^ter the number of bolts have been assumed, the required bolt diameter may 
be lound using an allowable unit stress of not more than 15,000 lb. per sq. in. on 
the net section. The diameter found must be increased for depth of thread and 
for corrosion^ 

The following table gives the strength of bolts of different diameters The 
strength values are based on the areas of the net section at the root of the thread 


Tablf 14 — TensiijB Stuenoth of Bolts 




Strength of rod in pounds 

Diameter 

Diamettr of 



of bolt 

root of thread 



mches 

inches 

At 12,0001b 

At 15,0001b. 



per sq m 

pes sq. m 


1 

0 620 1 

1 

3,620 

4,530 

H I 

1 0 731 

5,040 

6,300 

1 


6,600 

8,250 



8,325 

10,400 

IH 


10,700 

13,400 

m 


12,700 

15,860 

IH 

1 284 

15,550 

10,400 

m 

1 389 

18,200 

22,700 

IH 

1 490 

20,950 

26,200 

1% 

1 615 

24,600 

30,700 

2 

1 712 

27,600 

34,600 

2H j 

1 692 

36,200 

45,300 

2H 

2 175 

44,600 

66,700 

m 

2 425 

55,500 

69,300 

3 

2 629 

65,200 

81,500 

3H 

2 879 

78,100 

97,700 

3« 

3 100 

90,500 

113,200 

8X 

3 317 

103,500 

129,500 

4 

3 567 

120,000 

150,000 


The anchor bolt lugs are usually riveted to the bottom plate of the stack. 
Eadi lug should be strong enou|^ to develop the full strength cS the hdt The 
shearing straigtlii and the bearing iUength of the rivets fastening the lug to the 
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Stack plate should equal the tensile strength of the bolt. Figure 6 shows how 
a lug is fastened tp the stack plate. Anchor bolt lugs are usually not required 
with castHBted base plates. 



Fia. 6. — Base plates for self-supporting steel chimneys. 


niuatratiye Problem. — A self-supporting lined steel stack weighs 86,200 lb. (steel 
only) and is subjected to a wind bending moment of 50,000,000 in-lb. The diameter of 
the foundation bolt circle is 20 ft., and there are to be 16 bolts. What diameter of bolt is 
required if the allowable unit stress is 15,000 lb. per sq . in. and the initial tension is neglected ^ 

^ _ W 
NDk N 
(4) (60,000,000) 86,200 

" mmm' ““ “1^ =46, 7001b. 

Table 14 shows that a bolt 2)4 in. in diameter will carry this stress, and allow more than 
yi in. for corrosion. Sixteen 2)^-in. anchor bolts are needed. 


Tension stress in one bolt »■ 


37. Design of Base Plate.-£>Base plates for self-supporting steel stacks may 
be made of cast iron, cast steel, or structural stee^ Cast steel is always preferred 
to cast iron and structural steel is even better than cast steel for the larger stacks. 
The base plate should be riveted to the bottom plate of the stack by 2 or 3 rows 
of rivets. (Jbe rivets should be such size and number as will transmit the com- 
pressive stresses from the stack plates to the base plate. The base plate must be 
wide enough to safely transmit the stresses to the foundation. The bearing 
pressure allowed on a good concrete foundation usually varies from 300 to 600 
Ib. per sq. in,, fair values being 400 lb. per sq. in. with wind pressure ne^ected 
and 600 lb. per sq. in. with wind pressure included. The base plate must be thick 
enou^ so that the allowable unit bending and shearing stresses will not be 
exceededp Figure 6 shows sections of a cast steel base and of a built up struc- 
tural steel base. 

y The maximum compressive stress on the base plate is caused by the weight of 
^ st^ and lining and the pressure due to the wind. 

y The maximum compressive stress per drcumferential inch on the base plate 
in pounds per inch 

43f . W.+ Wt 

** irDft* * vDk 

Where 


M » bending moment due to wind in inch-pounds. 

Dk ^ diameter of base plate in inches (usually taken same as the diamet^ 
the foundation bolt ring). 
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W 9 ®* weight of steel in stack in pounds. 

Wi « weight of lining in pounds. 

The width in inches (c) of the base plate required 

^ ^ ^ max, comp re ssive stress in pounds per circumferential in, 

allowable bearing stress in pounds per square inch on foundation. 
The required thickness of the base plate is given by the equation 

where 

a s thickness in inches (see Fig. 6) ^ 

5 « unsupported width of base plate in inches vsee Fig. 6) 
fe — allowable bearing stress on foimdation in pounds per square inch 
/• » allowable bending stress in base plate in pounds per square inch 
(usually taken as 16,000 to 18,000 lb. per sq. in. for structural 
steel). 


This formula is derived as foiiows: Consider a section of the base plate 1 in. 
long. Using the bending moment formula/. - ^ 
in which 



Substituting 


Solving for a 


1 xa* a* 
12 "" 12 




This thickness should be checked to see if the allowable unit shearing stress 
(12,000 lb. pel sq. in. for structural steel) is not exceeded in the base plate. 

Actual unit shear in pounds per square inch ^ X /. 


The vertical leg of the base plate must be high enough to allow it to be riveted 
to the lower plate of the stack by 2 or 3 rows of rivets. This leg must also 
be thick enough so that the allowable unit compressive stresses in it will nqt be 
exceeded. The riveted joint is designed using the allowable unit stresses used in 
the stack. 


^astriiive Problem. — Peslgn the oast-stod base plate lor a self-supportliig lined steel 
Stack under the following cpnditioxis; 

Weight of steel - - 86,200 lb. 

Weight of lining • Wt » 308.000 lb. 

Bending moment due to wind M 50,000«000 
Dkmieter of base plate (avereg^ » ZH ■■ 20 It. 
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Lower plate ot etaok is fastened to base plate with two rows of rivets. The 

upright leg of the base plate makes an angle with the vertical of 6 deg, 55 min, (an angle 
whose tangent is 0.1212). 

Allowable unit stresses : 

Steel plate >«/••-> 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing on concrete »/<>■« 400 lb. per sq. in. including wind. 

» 

Pressure per circumferential inch due to wind and weights of steel and lining 

^ TF, 4- TT. , 4M 86.200 + 398,000 (4) (60,000,000) 

wlh tDi} ” (ir)(20)(12) (r)(240)»““ 

« 642 + 1,104 ** 1,746 lb. per in. compression. 


Width of base plate required 

Use 5 in. (this will make plenty of allowance for foundation bolt holes) . 
Assuming that 6 « (0.45) (5) « 2.25 in., the thickness of the horjsontal leg 

_ O OR ^1(3) (400) _ , o 'll 1.200 


: o « « 2.25 \/(3)(400) ^ ^ ^ ^_LLH 

^ 16,000 ^16,0 


(2.26) (0.648) 
2 


0.6165 in. 


Use in. or in. 


For the height of the upright leg use 5^ in. above base to secure necessary clearances 
and spacing for 2 rows of rivets. The thickness of the upper leg should be or ^ in. The 
base plate may be cast in 6, 8, or 10 sections. Note that in this design the lugs for founda- 
tion bolts are to be fastened to the lower plates of the stack. Sometimes the cast-steel base 
plates are designed to take care of the foundation bolts so that no lugs need to belriveted to 
the stack plates. 

If structural sections instead of cast steel were used, the base plate might be constructed 
of an 8-ln. X plate and two 6- X SH- X angles with the 6-in. legs of the angles 

vertical. 

Design of Foundations.'^Foundations for self-supporting steel chimneys 
are usually made of concrete (plain or reinforced) of sufficient size at the bottom 
so that the allowable umt pressures on the soil will not be exceeded, and of suffi- 
cient weight to prevent overturning. The shape of the foundation is usually in 
the form of the frustum of a cone or of the frustum of an eight sided pyramid) 
Square shaped foundations are not often used because of the high pressures whi(ffi 
may occur in the comers when the wind blows along the direction of a diagonal 
of the square. Round or eight sided foundations are more economical. If the 
slope of the side of the foundation makes an an^e with the vertical less than 45 
deg., it is not customary to use any reinforcement in the base. However, if the 
anc^e is more than 45 deg., reinforcement should be used. The stresses in 
the foundation and the reinforcement required, etc., may be found by the use of 
t^e formulas used in the design of plain and reinforced concrete. Tito weight of 
cimcrete may be taken at 145 or 150 lb. per cu. ft. 

Grhe allowable unit pressure on the soil varies greatly with different kinds of 
soil. A value of 4,000 lb. per sq. ft. should not be exceeded for average soil 

oonditions3 

(^he foundation should be (ff such siae and weight that there will always be 
compression on the under suifa^ O^ie best design will have a zero compressive 
stress on one edge increasing to a maximum compressive stress at the opposite 
edge undmr the extreme conditions of loadinir-tbat is, the unit stress due to the 
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weight of chinmey and foundation should just equal the unit stress due to the 
overturning moment of the wincT^ 

In designing the foundations Tor a self-supporting lined steel chimney^ the 
weight of the Uning is usually omitted as the most severe case will occur when the 
wind is blowing on a new stack where the steel has been erected and the lining not 
yet put in. After the dimensions of the foundation have been selected, the maxi* 
mum unit compressive stress should be computed (with weight of lining included) 
to see if the allowable unit compressive stress on the foundation has been 
exceeded. 

Foundations are designed by the “cut and try” method. A size is assumed 
and the maximum unit soil pressures computed. If tl^ unit pressure is practically 
equal to the allowable unit soil pressure, the design is Satisfactory; if not, another 
size is selected and the computations re-made. For an experienced designer, 
two or three trials will give a suitable design. Foundation depths of from 5 to 
12 ft, are common. 


Foundation Design Fojigmulas. 

Let D/ ~ diameter of foundation base in inches 
Dt = diameter of foundation top in inches 
Wf * weight of foundation in pounds 
W I = weight of lining in stack in pounds 
W, = weight of steel in stack in pounds 
Py, == total pressure due to wind in pounds 

Mf ^ overturning moment of wind about base of foundation in inch-pounds 
Af = area of foundation base section in square-inches 
hf — height of foundation in feet 
H « height of chimney in feet 

7/ « moment of inertia of foundation base section in inches^ 

Wf = + D/ -f Dt + Di*) = for a frustum of a cone 

( 15 ) ^ frustum of an 8-sided 

pyramid. 

M, - 12P«(f + h) 


In the case of an octagonal section the diameter is the perpendicular distance 
between any two parallel sides. 

In order to have compressive stress over all of the foundation, the unit com- 
pressive stress caused by the direct loads must always be greater than or equal 
to the unit stress caused by the bending moments. When these two unit stresses 
are exactly equal, the maximum unit compressive stress is equal to their sum, 
or twice either, and the minimum unit stress is equal to their difference, or zero. 


tion 

W. + Wf W. + W/ ^ ^ . . 

« — _ — i a- — _ — c ompre ssion m pounds p er sq uare inch. 


unit atons on the base of the founda^on due to bending moment of the wind 
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Then 

For an economical design 


For a circular section 


or 

or 



M,Df 

in pounds per square 
inch. Tension on wind- 

~ I, ~ 

2If 

ward side. Compression 
on leeward side. 

(w:+ wA ^ 

A, ^ 

MfDf 

2If 

if there is to be compression 
all over the base section. 


W. + Wf 

MfDf 

Af - 

2If 

W. + Wf 

MfDf 

rDA “ 

2tDA 

4 

64 

W. + Wf = 

8Mf 
' Df 


DAW. + Wf) = 8M/ 


For an octagonal section with wind blowing perpendicular to a side 

W. + Wf MfDf 
"0.828D/* “ 2 X 0.0545D/* 
or DAW. + Wf) « 7.60ikf/ 

The maximum unit compressive stress on the base of the foundation (neglect- 
ing lining) 

W. + Wf , MfDf 
^ Af ^ 27, 

And the minimum unit compressive stress (neglecting lining) 

_^W. + Wf MfDf 

Af ^ 2lf 

Including the lining, the maximum unit compressive stress on the base of the 
foundation 

W.+ Wi + Wf , MfDf 
Af ^ 27, 

And the minimum unit compressive stress (including lining) 

W.^Wi + Wf MfDf 

^ 

UliiitrAtlve IProblea. — Decdgn a i^ain concrete foundation for a self-supporting lined 
steel chimney under the following conditions: 

Weight ol steel - W, - 86.200 lb. 

Weight of lining « Wi » 398.000 lb. 

Height ol chimney above foundation » 167 It. 

XKameter of chimney «« 12 ft. 

Wind pressure 25 lb. per sq. ft. 

Diametmr ol base plate • 20 It. 

Bigineter of top el foundation « Xh » 22 It. 

Maximum allowafale unit soU pressure «» d»600 lb. per sq. It* 

Ships of foundation f ruttum of a none. 

Assume a depth ol 10 It. and a base diameter of 36 It. lor ^ foundation. 
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Tben: 

2>i > 22 ft. - 264 in 

Df - 36 ft. - 432 in. 

- 86.200 lb. 

Wi - 308,000 lb. 

W/ - — ^,72g-^ [(432)» + (264)* + (432)(264)1 - 1,000,6001b. 

M/ - (12) (26) (12) (167) + lo) - 66,000,000 in.-lb. 

hf - 10 ft. 

if - 167 ft. 

A/ - (')(432)* - 146,800 Bq. in 

1/ - (^)(432)< =» 1,700,650,000 in.« 

Check by formula 

D/(W» + Tf/)^8Jlf/ 

to see if there is compression all over the base 

^32(86,200 ^ 1,009,600) ^ (8) (66,000,000) 

473,360,000 > 448.000,000 

The dimensions are satisfactory as there will be a little compressive stress on the wind- 
ward side under the most severe condition 
Check by formula 

TT. + Fi + TT/ MfDf 
A, 21, 

to see if the allowable unit compression of 3,600 lb. per sq. ft. on the soil has been exceeded. 
The maximum unit compressive stress 

86,200 + 398,000 +1,009.600 , (56,000.000) (432) 

146,800 2 X 1,709,650,000 

« 10.18 + 7.07 « 17.25 lb. per sq. in. 
or 17.26 X 144 « 2,485 lb. per sq. ft. 

This foundation is safe in regard to the allowable unit compressive stress on the soil. 

No reinforcement is required for shearing and bending stresses as a rough check shows 
that the unit shear is less than 12 lb. per sq. in., the unit bending stf^ss (tension) is less than 
30 lb. per sq. in., and the unit shear (punching) at edge of the base plate is about 8 lb. per 
sq. in. 

40. Erection of Self-supporting Steel Chimneys. — The plates and other steel 
material for a self-supporting steel chimney are all cut, punched, and bent in the 
shop and shipped to the place where the chimney is to be erected. Minor parts 
are complete as far as practical before being shipped. On the job, the base plate 
is placed on the foundation, the plates of the lower section of the stack riveted 
to it, and the foundation bolts tightened. The steel work is erected by a floating 
scaffold placed inside the stack, and this scaffold is raised section by section as 
each section is completed. On the outside, a cage is used that has roflers that 
fit on top of the plate. The general procedure is to rais^ a plate to its place, bolt 
it in position, and then rivet it. The bottom of any plate should fit outside of 
the plate just below it so that the flat hooks of the inside erection ficaffold can 
remain in place when the plate is raised to'position. Usually the limng supports, 
ladder, and other minor steel work are riveted in place as the stack is erected. 

After the steel work is complete, the lining is built in t4ace by means of an 
inside scaffold built up from the bottom or by means of an inside scaffold hung 
from, the top of the stack. 
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Immediately after completion the stack should be given one or two coats of 
a good steel paint, and repainted about every two years thereafter, 

41. The 400-ft. Steel Chimney at Jerome, Arizona. — This large self-support- 
ing steel chimney was built for the United Verde Copper Company at Jerome, 
Arizona, in 1914, by the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works. The design was pre- 
pared by Repath and McGregor, Engineers. At the time of its erection (1914) 
this 400-ft. chimney was the largest of its type in the world. 

The general data for this stack are as follows: 

Height « 400 ft. 1 in. Diameter « 30 ft. in 

Height of base section » 50 ft. Diameter of base section 50 ft. 

Three flue openings. Baffle plates < 

Full lined — weight of brick lining » 112 lb. per cu. ft. 

Lining supports, 15 ft. apart. 

Wind load «• 25 lb. per sq. ft. on vertical pitijected crea 
Unit stresses — steel plates 

Tension » 16,000 lb. per sq. in. on net section 
Compression «>» 10,000 lb. ppr sq. in. on gross section 
Shop Kivets 

Bearing » 20.000 lb. per sq in. 

Shear * 10,000 lb. per sq in. 

Field Rivets 

Bearing « 16.000 lb. per sq. in. 

Shear « 8,000 lb per sq. in. 

Soil pressure » 4,000 lb per sq ft maximum 

Base plate — cast steel — 18 parts or segments 

Anchor bolts — 36 in number — 4j4 in. diametet — 134 in. long 

— cast-iron washers 1 ft square ' 

Concrete foundation — bottom diameter = 70 ft , depth « 10 ft. 

Mix « 1-3-6 with a 1-1 mortar finish 

Reinforcement at top and bottom consists of two layers of old 45-lb. rails laid at right 
angles 

Weight of chimney •* 875,000 lb 
Many of the details of this chimney are shown in Hg. 7. 


6ESIGH of a 265-FOOT SELF-SUPPORTING STEEL CHIMNEY 

f)esigii a self supporting lined steel chimney and foundation for the following 
conditions: 

Height 265 ft. 

Diameter of steel » 16 ft. 

Lining ** 5 in. for upper 120 ft. 

« 7 in. for lower 146 ft. 

Conical base section » 40 ft. high. 

» 25 ft. diameter at base. 

Breech opening « 9 ft. 2 in. by 23 ft. bottom of ope^g 47 ft. above base 
(7 ft. above top of conical section). 

Unit stresses — steel plates » 12,000 ib. per sq. in. tension on net section. 

» 9,000 lb. per sq. in. eompresdon on gross sec- 
tion of plAtes. 

» 12|000 lb. per sq. in. compression on gross 
iHSction d thick^a* plates. 
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Rivets « 18,<X)0 lb. per sq. in. bearing. 

*= 9,000 lb, per sq. in. shear. 

Foundation bolts « 15,000 lb. per sq. in. tension on net section. 

Soil pressure « 3,000 lb. per sq. ft. (max). 

Concrete = 400 lb. per sq. in. bearing. 

» 80 lb. per sq. m. shear. 

Wind pressure = 25 lb. per sq. ft. on vertical projected area. 

Weight of brick lining = 120 lb. per cu. ft. 

Thickness of plates = % in. minimum. 

Base plate — To be built up of structural steel sections. 

Layout of Stack to Scale . — The first step in the design ia to lay out the stack to scale. 
A convenient scale is 8 or 10 ft. to the inch. The stack may he laid out in pencil on drawing 
paper showing height, diameter, conical section, breech opening, height of different thick- 
nesses of lining, and any other data that is availablr (see Mg. 8 for the general design details 
of this chimney). 

Number of Sectiorie . — The second step is to select the number of sections. If the plate 
width is chosen as 8 ft. with about 6 in. allowed for laps, the number of sections will be 225 
or 30 for the cylindrical potnon of the stack. For the conical base section 40 ft. 
in height, 6 full sections will be rlquired because the sides are battered (not vertical) and 
because 8 or 9 in. will be needed for each lap as there will probably be 3 rows of rivets in each 
horizontal joint. Total number of sections will be 36. Mark the limits of each section on 
the drawing. 

Stresses per Foot of Circumference . — Tho third step is to compute the tensile and compres- 
sive stresses per foot (or inch) of circumference due to wind moment, weight of steel, and 
weight of lining. Table 13 may be used for computing the weights, while the stress due to 

4Af 

the wind moment may be computed by the formula 

Remember that M should be in foot-pounds and Dh in feet if the stress is to be in pounds 
per foot of circumference; also that the wind moment will cause tension on the windward 
side and compression pn the leeward side. The maximum tension stress per foot of circum- 
ference equals the wind moment stress minus the steel weight stress. The maximum 
compression stress per foot of circumference equals the sum of the wind moment, steel 
weight, and lining weight stresses. For convenience, these values have been computed 
and tabulated in Table 15 following. It will usually save time in designing to select the 
thicknesses of plates and the riveted joints along with the computations of stresses per 
circumferential foot. 

Tension and Compression Curves , — After the tension and compression stress values have 
been computed, they should be plotted as previously directed in Art. 86. These curves 
will generally show whether or not any of the tension or compression stress values are in 
error (see Fig. 8). 

Selection of Plate Thicknesses and Riveted Joints . — By computations and the use of a 
Lap Joint Rivet Table like Table 7, the thickness of plate, both gross and net, and the sise, 
number of rows and pitch of rivets may be easily selected. The pitch, in each case, will 
probably have to be changed a little from the values given in the table to make the number 
of rivets an integral number in any one row. The strength of each joint per foot of circum- 
ference may be computed and tabulated with the stress values in Table 15 and later plotted 
with the tension and compression curves as previously directed in Art. 86 . The allowable 
tension stress per foot of circumference will be equal to 12,000 X 12 X the effective net 
thickness of the plate, provided that the allowable unit stresses in shearing and bearing on 
the rivets is not exceeded. The allowable compressiye stress per foot of circumference will 
depend on the bearing or shearing values of the livets or on the allowable oompresston stress 
on the gross section. In this design problem the least of these three values is taken for the 
strength of the joint. 

For the ^-in, plate, the compression value of the joint per foot of circumference equals 
the least of the following three values fot the case in question. 

One row of ^^-in, rivets. 
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Gross plate compression value » 
Bearing value « 

Shear value - 


(K) (9,000) (12) 
• (18.000) (12) 


27,000 lb. per ft.) 


pitch in inches 


(9,000) (12) 
lO/Lpitch in inches 

Two rows of Ji-in, rivets 

Gross plate compression value *» (J^) (900) (12) « 27,000 lb. per ft. 


Bearing value 
Shear value < 


' ( 2 ) 


(18,000) (12) 


pitch in inches 
‘ (9,000 ) (12 ) • 
pitch in inclieB 


(lb, per ft ) 
(lb. per ft.) 


(lb. per ft.) 
(lb. per ft.) 


For the and thicker plates, the compression value of the joint per foot of circum- 

ference equals the least of the following three values for the case in question. 

Two rows of Ji-in. rivets. 

Gross plate compression value - (12,000) (12) (thickness of plate in 

inches) (lb. per ft.) 


Bearing value - (2) (4) ^ 

^ ' L*' J ^ inches) 


(lb. per ft.) 


sw, V.,™ - ® 

Three rows of J44n. rivets 

Gross plate compression value » (12,000) (12) (thickness of plate in 

inches) 

Bearing value = (.3) (^) [pSteS^iSSil (t^icknebs of plate 
' ' L j inches) 


Gb. per ft). 


(lb. per ft.) 
in 

(lb. per ft.) 


Shear value 


(3) M ( t) (9, 000) (12) "I 

\4 / \ 1 6 / Lpitch in inches J 


(lb. per ft.) 


Three rows of %-in. rivets. 
Gross plate compression value 


(12,000) (12) (thickness of place in inches) (lb. per ft.) 


Bearing value « (3) ( J>g) piLli i n Inches j (thickness of plate in inches) (lb. per ft.) 

Shear value - (3)(9(|)[ (lb. per ft.) 


Wherever practical, the joints are designed to give a high efficiency in tension. How- 
ever, in designing the lower joints of the chimney, it will be found necessary to decrease the 
rivet spacing from that giving the best tension value in order to obtain the necessary com- 
pressiye strength. This decrease in rivet spacing will decrease the tension value of the joint, 
but it is better to decrease this tension value instead of increasing the thickness of the plates. 
The tension value of each joint should be carefully checked to see if it will safely cany its 
tension stress. 

Plates ^6 thick will be selected for the two top sections to allow for the greater corro- 
sion at the top of the stack. Then ^^-in. plates will be used as far as they are strong 
enough, followed by ^ e** H"* K 6^» these thicknesses are required. Beginning 

at the toj), one row of ^-in. rivets should be used; then two rows of ^-in. rivets; followed by 
three rows of ^^in. rivets; and three rows of rivets. This will limit the rivets to two 
sixes. For the vertical joints, one row of rivets will be enough. Use ^-in. rivets in plates 
where ^4n. rivets are u(i»d for the horixontal joints and J^-in. rivets in plates where J^4n. 
rivets are used in the horixontal joints. 

C^sch on Sir09$ on Gto^b Section , — The unit compressive stresses in the gross leetions of 
the plates riiould be checked to see that they do not exceed the values given. As the unit 
compressive stresses on the gross sections of the plates were considered when the eomputw* 
tions wm made in selecting plates and joints, these stresses do not need to be checked agaim 
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Table 15. — Dsbion Sheet for a SELFtsuppoRTZKO Steel Lined Criunet 
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lAning SupporU . — To support the 6-in. lining^ 4- X 3- X bent angles may be 

used with the ^in. leg horisontai. These angles should be of such a length that, when one 
is riveted to a plate, it will not interfere with the vertical joints. These lining supports 
should be provided in every odd numbered section beginning at the top. The vertical 
^ spacing will be about 15 ft. Bivets, ^ in. in diameter and spaced about every 2 ft. will bd 
more than sufficient to transfer the load &om the angles to the plates. 

For the 7-in. lining supports, 6- X 3 X ?^-in. bent angles with the 6-in. leg horizontal 
may be used. These angles should be cut in lengths, bent, and riveted to the plates in the 
same manner as prescribed for the angle supports for the 5-in. lining. The drawing (Fig. 8) 
indicates the sections where the lining supports are to be attached to the plates. The ai^gle 
Just at the top of the conical base should be about 6- X 6- X H in., &s extra strength and 
rigidity are desired at this place. 



Top Cop.— For the necessary rigidity and strength of the cap and to provide the pro- 
tection for the lining, a top cap about 1 in. thick and 12 in. wide is required. Figure 8 shows 
the details of a satisfactory cap for this chimney. Figure 9 shows the details of anot^)Ler 
form of cast-iron top cap. 

Painter *8 Trolley and Track , — The painter’s trolley and track should be fastened as near 
the top of the stack as practicable and should be of sufficient strength and rigidity to carry a 
two-man painter’s platform or cage. Figure 10 shows the details of the painter’s track and 
trolley suitable for this chimney. 

Ladder , — satisfactory ladder should be provided extending from the base, or about 
10 ft. above the base, to the top of the stack. Thi4 ladder should be constructed in about 
15-ft. sections (except the conical base sections). The sides should’ be iron bars 2^ X ^ 
X 16 ft. 6 in. long. The extra 6 in. is for the joint with the next section* The rungs should 
be H in. square or ^ in. round and they should be spaced about 1 ft. apart. The side 
bars ilhould overlap 6 in. at the joints and each joint should have two ^-in. rivets. The 
^centcff of tlie ladder should be about 8 in. away from the stadc. The ladder lugs may be 
made of 2- X hats about 12 in. long and bent eo that one leg is 9^ in. long and the 
other in. The 2^-in, leg has a hole for a ^-or ^{4n. rivet ae the ease may be, while 
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the long leg haa a hole for a J^-in. rivet 1)4 ia* from the end. Enough lugs ehould be pro- 
vided to fasten the ladder to the stack at every other horisontal joint. 

Design of Breech Opening, — The siae of the breech opening is 9 ft. 2 in. by 23 ft. and the 
bottom of the opening is located 47 ft. above the base of the stack or 7 ft. above the top of 



Section A*A 

Fig. 10.*— Details of painter's trolley and track. 


the conical section. As previously stated, a UtUe more than the w^a^t Of the foetal 
removed dbould be placed around the opening in the form of viertioal r^oroemept* Dslng 
the general nale reeommended by the Chicago Bridge and Iron Woidcs, the natio of vertical 
zdnlorcing material to removed material would be about 16 to IS. 
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Amtrne the vertical reinforcement on each side of the breech opening to oonsiet of 1 
anidc 6 X 6 X K 1 plate 15 X ^He ^^^1 1 angle 6 X SH X 94 in. This gives a 
oroBs-seotional area on one aide equal to 8.44 -i- 10.31 -I- 6.66 « 24.80 sq. in. or 48.60 sq. in. 
for both sides. The cross-section of the metal removed is approximately Kd i^* X 9 ft. 
2 in. or 48.12 sq. in. In addition to this vertical reinforcement, six bent braces (three on 
each side) made of 12-in. 20.6-lb. channels each about 30 in. long, will be used to stiffen 
and keep the vertical reinforcement in its correct position in regard to the stack plates. 
One of these channel sections will be placed at about the center of each stack plate on each 
side of the opening. The vertical reinforcement should be of sufficient length to extend 
about 5 ft. above the top and 6 ft. below the bottom of the breech opening. 

It will be noted that the cross-sectional area of the vertical reinforcement provided is 
nearly equal to that of the metal removed. However, when the total weight of the vertical 
reinforcement is computed, with allowances for the bent channel braces and for the 6-ft. 
extensions above and below the top and bottom of the breech opening, it will be found that 
the weight of the vertical reinforcement provided is considerably more than ^94.3 of the 
weight of the parts of the stack plates removed. 

The horizontal reinforcement at the top and bottom of the breech opening will be made up 
of 1 angle 6 X 3K X H 1 Plate 26 X H ia., and 1 angle 3 X 3 X in. The cross- 
sectiozial area of this horizontal reinforcement is approximately of the cross-sectional area 
of the vertical reinforcement, but it is sufficient for the purpose. « 

The rivets for the reinforcement at the breech opening should be sufficient to transmit 
the stresses from the stack plate to the reinforcement so that the reinforcement will carry 
its proper part of the loads and so that the stack plates at the opening will not be over- 
stressed. The rivets between reinforcement and stack plates should preferably be J4 iii- 
in diameter and spaced so that they will not interfere with the rivets in the horizontal joints. 

See Fig. 8 for the general arrangement of the breech opening reinforcement. 

Clean OtU Door , — The clean out door should preferably be placed opposite the breech 
opening and in about the second section from the base. Clean out doors vary in size from 
about 18 X 24 in. to 24 X 36 in. In a chimney of this size, a clean out door 18 X 30 in., 
or even 24 X 36 in., is not too large. No special reinforcement is needed around the open- 
ing as the size of the door is small compared with the size of the stack. If desired, angles 
about X 3^ X 94 in. in size, may be placed on the sides and top and bottom of the 
clean out door opening. The vertical angles should preferably extend about a foot past the 
top and bottom of the Opening. 

Design of Anchor or Foundation BoUs. — self-supporting chimney of this size (base 26 ft. 
in diameter) may be anchored to its foundation by 16, 20, or 24 bolts. Assume 20 bolts. 

These bolts must be able to transmit the tension in the plates to the foundations. From 
Table 16, it is seen that the maximum tension in pounds per circumferential foot is 26,740 
lb. Then the pull that one bolt would have to transmit would equal 

— — - 101,300 lb. tension per bolt. 

From Table 14, it is seen that a B}4<n, bolt will transmit this load and allow about }4 in. 
for corrosion. It should be noted that this maximum tensile stress may occur before 
the lining is placed in the chimney. A 2 ^-in. bolt would be large enough to care for the ten- 
rile stress after the lining is in place. But as the chimney may be subjected to a wind storm 
before the lining is in place, twenty 3 j^-in. bolts will be used. The length of bolt should be 
about 120 in. so that they may extend nearly to the bottom of the concrete foundation. 

Washers will be required for the ends of the bolts embedded in the concrete as the bond 
stress between the concrete and bolts will not transmit all of the load. Assuming an allow- 
able bond stress of 80 lb. per sq. in. and an imbedment of 90 in., the total bdnd stress would 
be 80 X 90 X 8H X or 79,300 lb. per bolt. The load to be carried by each washer is 
equal to 101,300 minus 79,3(K) or 22,000 lb. Assuming 400 lb. per sq. in. bearing pressture 
between the washer and the concrete, the net area of the washer would need to be 36.67 
sq. in. The area of the bolt hole (B}4 + H ** diam.) for a B}i4n. bolt is 10«32 sq. in. 
The gross area of the washer would need to be 66.32 sq. in. The required diameter would 
be 9H hi. Use cast-iron washers 9)4 ov 10 in. in diameter. 

« Another way would be to make the bolt rods a little longer and bend the end, which is to 
be embedded in the foundation^ in the shape of a hook as is done in the oonstruetion of 
reinforced eonerete beams. 
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Design of Luge or Brackets for Foundation Bolts, — The lug or bracket for each foundation 
bolt may be made of 2 angles, 8 X 3H X ^ in., with a clear space of 3^ in. between them 
for the bolt. The angles should be about 31 in. long and should bear on the base plate angle. 
A filler plate will be needed between these two lug angles and the stack plates. This filler 
plate should be about 31 in. long, 18 in. wide, and ^ in. thick (thickness depends on thick- 
ness of the leg of the base plate angle). A section of an angle 8 X 3j^ X H i*i. in sise and 
11 in. long should be placed on top of the two vertical angles (see Hg. 8 for details of this 
lug.). 

As the single shearing value of one J^-in. rivet is 6,410 lb., the number of rivets required 
to fasten the lug angles to the stack plates would be 101,300 4- 6,410 or 19 rivets. If 1 -in. 
rivets are used, 101,300 4 * 7,070 or 14 would be needed. The bearing value for a %-in. 
rivet in a yi-in, plate is 7,880 lb. and 9,000 lb. for a 1 -in. rivet so that the number of rivets 
required is limited by the shearing value. Use 18 rivets ^ in. in diameter for each lug 
(8 rivets for each vertical lug angle and 2 rivets in the horisontal angle section at the top). 
There will also be another %-in. rivet passing through the lower part of each lug angle, the 
lower part of the stack plate, and the vertical legs of the 2 angles of the base plate, giving a 
total of 20 rivets. 


Checking the vertical lug angles to see if the alio stable unit stress of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. 
has been exceeded, the unit stress equals 

101,300 4 - f2)(6.80) «= 7,460 lb. per sq. in. 

a safe value. 

Deducting for 2 rivets gives 

101,300 4 - [2(6.80 - 1.125 X 0.626)] « 101,3004-(2) ( 6 . 10 ) « 8,3001b. per sq. in. which 
is much less than the 12,000 lb. per sq. in. allowed. 

Base Plate Design . — A base plate built up of structural elements is required. A plate 
with two angles will be used. The angles may be used with one of their legs vertical and the 
lower edge of the plates of the bottom section of the conical base bent so that this edge is 
vertical for a fraction of an inch above the top of the legs of the angles. This eliminates 
considerable difficult shop and field work and makes a very satisfactory detail in cases where 
the plates of the conical base make an angle of about 16 or 17 deg. or less with the vertical. 
In this chimney, the angle is about 6 H 

The maximum compression per foot of circumference at the base of the stack is 42,310 
lb. (see Table 15). The maximum compression per inch of circumference equals 42,310 
divided by 12 , or 3,525 lb. If the allowable bearing pressure on the concrete is 400 lb. per 

3,626 

sq. in , the base plate should be at least ' 45 ^ or 8.81 in. wide. To allow for possible 


unequal bearing between the concrete and the plate and also to provide a proper support for 
the angles resting on the plate, the width of the plate will be taken as 13 in. Assume the 
thickness of the plate as ^ in. Take the two base plate angles as 6 X 6 X ^ in. The 
6 -in leg is required for the two rows of rivets (staggered) connecting the stack plates to the 
angles (see Fig. 8 for a cross-section of this structural steel base plate). 

Check the base plate and the angles to see that the allowable unit stress in bending of 
16,000 lb. per sq in., is not exceeded in the base plate. 

Use the bending stress formula 


S 


Ml 

I 


where 

8 » unit stress In pounds per square inch. 

M » bending moment in inch-pounds. 

V » distance from neutral axis to extreme fiber in inches. 

I moment of inertia of section in inches.^ 

^The projection of the plate from the vertical leg oi the angh is ^ 6 in. 

The average load for a section of base plate 1 in. long is 13 •>* 271 lb. per in. 
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As the plate and an^e are each ^ in. thick, the total thickness is itk< and v w ^ in. 
I for titeseetion 1 in. ions (assuming neutral axis between angle and plate) 


which indicates that the 


(2)(1)(K)» ( 2) (27) 

3 “ (3) (64) 

(4.090) (0 7S) 
* “ 0 2S125 


_ 9 
32 “ 

* 10,900 


thickness of plate is ample. 


0 28125 in.^ 
lb per sq. in. 



Fxo. 11. — Case>steol base plate details for a 265-ft. chimney. 


If the distance (projection of the plate) is taken from the center of the plate. 


and 


M 

a 


(271) (6.6) (6,6) 
2 


(5,720) (0.75) 
0.28126 


« 6,720 in.-lb 


16,250 lb. per sq. in. 


which shows that ^ in. is the economical plate thickness. 

To transfer the compressive stress in the lower plates of the chimney to the base plate, 
two rowe (staggered) of rivets, K ^ diameter will be used. 

For the compressive stress of 42,310 lb. per foot of circumference the number rof rivets 
in each row required for 1 ft. for bearing would 

"" *^vets. Bequired pitch » « 4.66 in. 
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The number of rivets in each row required for a length of 1 ft. for shearing (there is 
double shear and two rows) would 

42,310 1 • , 

(2) (2) (0.6013) (9,000) “ nvets 

12 

Required pitch ~ « 6.16 in. 


Use two rows (staggered) of J^-in. rivets with a pitch of about 3J4 in. to fasten base 
plate angles to lower i>lates of cliimney. While the pitch may be as great as 4^ in., a 
pitch of 3H in. gives a bettor joint for the tension and compression stresses. 

See Fig. 11 for the details of a cast-steel base plate suitable for a chimney of this size. 
Note that no structural steel lugs for foundation bolts are reqjtured with this base. 

Unit Shear in Horizontal Stack Sections . — A few sections of the chimney will be checked 
to see that the allowable unit shearing stress in the plates is not exceeded. 

This unit shearing stress will be caused by the horizontal force of the wind. 

Consider the horizontal section just above joint 18. The plate thickness is increased 
at this joint. 


Horizontal unit shear 


Wind_foice 
Steel aiea 
(26H10)(135) 
(^)(12)('l6)"(>i) 


~ 358 lb. per sq. in. 


Consider the horizontal section just above joint 24. 
Horizontal unit shear ~ ~ 


Consider the horizontal section through the breech opening just above joint 29. 

_ (26) (10) (21 7.6) 

M(l2)a6KK0) - (nO)(K6) 


Horizontal unit shear 


^ 400 lb. per sq. in. 


It is seen that those horizontal unit shearing stresses caused by the wind are all very low 
and do not affect the design of the chimney. 

Design of Foundations . — The foundations will be of concrete. The allowable bearing 
pros.suro on the concrete is 400 lb. per sq. in., the allowable unit shear in the concrete is 
hO lb. per sq. in., and the allowable bearing pressure in the soil is 3,000 lb. per sq. ft. or 20.8 
lb. per sq. in. 

Assume a foundation 11 ft. deep with a top diameter of 30 ft. and a bottom diameter of 
60 ft. The slope of the sides will be 46 dog for the first 10 ft. of depth and vertical for the 
last foot. The weight of this foundation (assuming 160'lb. per cu. ft. for the concrete) 

- 150 [(^°)(p(50* + 302 4.-50 X 30) + (-4)(60)»(1) ] 

- (150) (p (18,330) = 2,166,0001b. 

Unit pressure per sq. ft. on soil due to foundation, steel, and lining, 

^ 2,165,000 (2,860) (.) (25) (10,850) (5) (25J 

* 1,100 + 116 H- 436 « 1,650 lb. per sq. ft. 

The pressure per sq. ft. on the soil due to the overturning foment of the wind at the 
bottom of the foundation 

„ (25) (16) (265) Q~ + 9) (25) 

« ± ± (7)750)* ” ±1.216 lb. per sq.ft* 

On the windward idde, the resulting soil pressure 

» 1,660 1,216 435 lb. per sq. ft., compressioii. 

On the leeward side^ the resulting soil pressure 

«« 1,660 -f 1,216 -> 2,B66 lb. per sq. ft., compressiim. 

Considering the chimney before the lining is put in: 
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On tha windward aide, the reaulting soil preaatire 
- 1,100 + 116 - 1,216 - 0 lb. per sq. ft. 

On the leeward aide the reaultiag aoil preaaure 

«■ 1,100 + 116 + 1,216 B 2,430 lb per sq. ft. compression. 

The foundation is satisfactory as to siae and weight as there is no tension over any of the 
foundation area under the most extreme condition and the unit soil pressure is not exceeded 
The greatest unit idiearing stress on the foundation will be at the edge of the base of the 
chimney. Consider a radial section 1 in. wide on the leeward side of the chimney extending 
from the base plate to the edge of the foundation. 

The load due to soil pressure 

•* j f 2,S66 , 2,266 .. /.av a ii. 

" ^ \ 144 “'i44~/^^^*®^ ” 2,6651b. 

The weight of this section of the foundation 

. . f + 75) - 1.M5 lb. 

Net shearing load « 2,665 — 1,095 « 1,570 lb. 

Unit shearing stress 


The greatest unit tension stress in the foundation will probably be at a point under the 
edge of the base of the chimney on the leeward side and at the bottom of the foundation. 

Consider a radial section as before. 

The moment about a vertical section through this point equals tho moment due to soil 
pressure minus the moment due to weight of this part of the foundation. 

Moment due to soil pressure (breaking this load up into a rectangle and a triangle). 

- ),...5,ot(!M)<.7, + (.7, 

- 208,300 in.-lb. 

Moment due to weight of foundation (breaking this load up into a rectangle and two 
triangles) 


- 150 (78.12 -f 390.63 + 10.42) « 71,900 in.-lb. 

Net moment « 208,300—71,900 137,400 in.-lb. 

Unit tensile stress at bottom of foundation under base plate of stack 


(137,400) (6) 
" (121)(144) 


47.3 lb. per sq. in. 


While this unit tensile stress is not large yet it would be advisable to place some steel 
reinforcement in the bottom of the foundation to care for this tensile stress and also for the 
temperature stresses. 

Two layers of 1 in. square deformed rods placed at right angles to each other about 6 in. 
above the bottom of the foundation, with the rods spaced about 4^ in. on centers in each 
layer, will give sufficient reinforcement. 

About 6 in. below the top of the foundation, two layers of 1 in. square deformed rods 
should be placed at right angles to each other. The spacing of the rods in each layer should 
be about 9 in. on centers. 

If thought advisable, some reinforcement might be placed near the surface on the inclined 
sides of the foundation to prevent possible cracking there due to temperature changes. 

Deta4lino , — After the completion of the general design, detailed drawings ^ould be pre- 
pared for the foundation and steel work* 

For the foundation, drawings should show the dimensions of the concrete ^work, the 
sise and location of the reinforcement, and the dse and location of the anchor bolts. 
Tem^dets should be used to hold the anclu^ bolts in place while the foundation is being 
poured. 
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For the steel work, a general drawing should show the stack to scale with general data 
in regard to sections, rivets, breech opening, etc. Detailed drawings should be made for 
each plate showing ail dimensions, rivet holes, etc. Location of lining supports should be 
shown. Detailed drawings are also needed for the cast-iron top cap, painter’ s trolley, ladder, 
breech opening reinforcement, base plate, lugs for foundation bolts, etc. Instructions for 
the shop men and for the erectors should be included whenever necessary. Painting 
requirements, usually one shop coat inside and out and one field coat inside and out, should 
be noted. 



SECTION 7 


STRUCTURAL STEEL DETAILING 


The material in this section will deal exclusively with the work of that part 
of the drafting room of a structural steel fabricating concern wherein shop detail 
drawings are prepared. The work of designing and estitt)ating departments of 
necessity precedes the work described and illustrated in this section. 

It is generally understood among structural engineers that structural steel 
detailing knowledge can best be acquired by actual experience in the drafting 
room where details are made. In fact, among our best detailers may be classed 
many of those who have entered the drawing room as apprentices, and with little 
or no theoretical training, have acquired their ability by practice, observation, 
and contact with experienced draftsmen, templet makers and shopmen. The 
following description and illustrations are given with the thought of presenting 
to the less experienced draftsmen, some practical suggestions and methods that 
may be of value to them. It is further hoped that the more experienced may find 
herein some valuable data.^ 

1 . Drafting Room Organization and Procedtire. — Shop detail drawings are 
the working drawings by means of which structural steel is fabricated in the shop. 
They form the medium by which the architect’s or engineer’s sketches or general 
drawings are interpreted to the fabricating shop, in order that the latter may 
intelligently and quickly manufacture the required product. Structural steel, 
unlike many other materials, is not readily worked in the field or on the job. 
Hence accurate drawings, showing the sizes and lengths of all materials, size and 
location of all holes and rivets, all cuts, coping, and in fact every detail of a 
structure, must be made from which the shop can accurately work. A complete 
structure must be divided into sections of such dimensions that they can be 
readily handled, shipped, and erected and these sections must be marked with 
identifying marks, called erection or shipping marks, which are shown on a sketch 
of the completed structure for use of the erector. All this drafting work is done 
under the direction of the chief draftsman, who has entire charge of the drafting 
room and should be a man of unquestioned and practical ability. The draftsmen 
under the chief are usually divided into squads of from six to eight men, who are 
under the direction of a squad chief. Those under the squad chief may be divided 
into checkers, draftsmen and tracers, although sometimes checkers work inde- 
pemlent of squad chiefs. After the drawings are made and* checked, final bills of 
material are made therefrom for purposes of determining accurate weights for 
payment, shipping, etc. Shop lists and shipping lists are also made. These bills 

^For more elaborate treatment oi tbie subjeot, the reader is referred to **Struotural 
Steel prafting and Elementary Design** by CSias. D. Conklin, Jr., published by John^ 
Wiley Ajloiie. 
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are prepared in a separate department, called the billing department, under the 
direction of a chief bill clerk. 

The procedure of the drafting room is somewhat as follows: Information, 
including sketches, design sheets, general drawings, surve}^, copy of estimate 
and other miscellaneous data which have been worked up in the designing and 
estimating department is handed to the chief draftsman, who examines same, 
assigns a contract number to the job, prepares his files for correspondence, etc. 
and assigns work to the squad best able to get out the details. The squad chief 
studies the work thoroughly and in detail, so that he has in mind every point 
that may arise in the preparation of the shop detail drawings. He usually makes 
a preliminary bill of material required for the job, so that the material can be 
ordered from the mill or reserved from stock. In preparing this preliminary 
bill, it may be necessary for the squad chief or an assistant to lay out accurately 
to large scale (say 3 in. to 1 ft.) any details which caiinot be determined by inspec- 
tion. The preliminary bill is passed on to the stock clerk, who reserves from stock 
any desired material and hancjs a list of the balance to the purchasing agent to 
be purchased from the mill. Tills is in the form of a requisition, copies of which, 
together with copies of the material reserved from stock, are handed to the chiet 
draftsman and squad chief. The squad chief then apportions the work among 
his men, according to their ability to handle it. After drawings are prepared, 
they are handed to the checker, who goes over them in detail, noting any correc- 
tions or desired changes. Drawings are then returned to draftsmen, who back 
check corrections or changes, make them, and return drawings to checker for 
approval. Drawings are then sent to the billing department for billing, and are 
then blue printed fpr the shop. 

A list of all drawings and blue prints made should be kept, usually on printed 
forms, by the squad chief. Extremely complicated drawings may be made in 
pencil on detail paper and traced in ink by a less experienced man. The more 
usual and simpler method, however, consists of making a pencil drawing directly 
on the dull side of tracing cloth and inking it in, all work being done by the same 
draftsman. It is very common now to have drawings made on either tracing 
paper or a specially prepared cloth, in pencil only, using a medium pencil and 
making lines very heavy. These drawings make very good blue prints, and 
effect a large saving of time. Some drafting rooms require thejr draftsmen to 
make a complete bill of material of the work detailed on a sheet, on the extreme 
right hand side of the same sheet. This greatly simplifies the work of the billing 
department. 

2, Ordering Material. — ^In the preparation of the preliminary order of mate- 
rial from which structural shapes and plates may be ordered from the rolling mill 
or reserved from stock, the following rules may be used as they represent average 
practice: 

(1) Order main material fir^t. 

(2) Beams and channels should be so ordered that a variation of ^ in. in length either 
way will not* affect the detail. If an exact length is desired, so state in the order and an 
extra charge may be made. 

(3) Beams and Channels. 

f'or wall bearing beams, and foundation beams, order neat length. 

For beams framing into other beams, order in. lees (to the nearest H than 
the center to (mter distance. 
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For beams framing into columns, order X in. less (to the nearest }4 in.) than the 
metal to metal distance. 

For beams framing into riveted members, order in. less than the metal to metal 
distance. 

Crane runway beams, order 1 in. less than the distance center to center of columns. 

Purlins, order 1 in. short (to nearest H in.) of distance center to center of trusses. 

If the end connections on beams are milled after riveting, increase thickness of con- 
necting angles to allow for this. 

(4) Columns. 

Order column material milled one end ^ to ^ in. longer than figured length. 

Order column material milled two ends, ^ to in. longer than figured length. 

Order column details in 30-ft. lengths (base angles, cap angles, shelf angles, etc.). 

Order lattice bars in 20-ft. lengths. 

(6) Roof Trusses. 

Order chord angles in. long. ' 

For web angles, lay out to scale, scale the length, add about multiple to 

30-ft. 

For gusset plates, order in multiple lengths of about 20 ft., arranging for as little 
waste as possible if corners are sheared. 

(6) Plate Girders. 

Use an even inch depth of web plate and make distance back to back of angles 

greater. 

Order web plate of girder not milled on the ends, shorter than overall length. 

If milled on the ends, order ^ in. longer than overall length for one milled end, and in. 
for two milled ends. 

Order flange angles ^ in. longer than overall length. 

Order full length cover plates ^ in. longer than overall length. 

For cover plates less than full length, order the neat length. 

Mark cover plate U.M. (universal mill or rolled edges) . 

Order stiffener angles with fillers longer than neat distance between outstand- 
ing legs of flange angles. 

For crimped stiffener angles, order length equal to distance back to back of flange 
angles plus 1 in. 

For heavy fittedstiffeners, allow in. for one fitted end and ^4 in. for two fitted ends. 

Order fillers under stiffeners in. clear of flange angles. 

For diagonal bracing angles, scale length and add in. 

(7) Miscellaneous. 

Plates planed top or bottom should be ordered H 6 ii^* thicker than finished thick- 
ness, for each planing. 

Plates having diagonal cuts may be ordered to sketch when over 36 in. wide and say 
^ in. thick, depending somewhat on the equipment of the shop for which material is ordered. 

Channels, I-beams, and Z-bars are seldom ordered in multiple lengths. 

In arranging multiple lengths make lengths about 30 ft. and not over 32 ft. Allow 
about 1 in, more than product of length times number required. Make all multiples end 
with the nearest ^ in. 

Order plates to the nearest whole inch in width. Use stock sizes when possible. 

3. Layouts— Connection, — ^When the preliminary bill of material 
(for ordering purposes) has been completed, the next logical step in the prepara- 
tion of shop details consists of designing the riveted connections and making 
layouts of difficult points, if such have not already been made for ordering pur- 
poses. The method of designing riveted connections have been described in a 
previous dhapter. All connections should be carefully investigated so that there 
may be no weak links in an otherwise strong structure. Difficult connections 
fihould be drawn out in pencil to a liu^ge scale, say 3 in. to 1 ft., in order to de- 
tmnine clearances, end distances, and other necessary data for detailing. These 
layouts are Sometimes made and riveted connections designed by squad chiefii 
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although often such are left to the detailer. Layouts consume much time and 
should not be made unless absolutely necessary. The usual scale to which shop 
detail drawings are made is % in. to 1 ft.; sometimes 1 in. to 1 ft. is used. In 
such caseS; it is unnecessary to make layouts of simple truss connections or other 
diagonal connections of similar nature. A careful draftsman can readily deter- 
mine all necessary data from the shop detail drawing, which for trusses and simi- 
lar work should be made accurately to scale. All shop details should be drawn 
to scale insofar as possible, the only exception to this being the length of beam 
sketches which may be distorted to save space and time. 

Theoretically, the working lines or skeleton upon which a truss or similar 
structure is laid out, should be the gravity lines of tiie members composing the 
truss. Practically, however, for light roof trusses, the rivet lines are used, thus 
much simplifying the work for draftsman and shop. The skeleton diagram for 
the truss is laid out first to scale and the an^es or other truss members are drawn 
around the skeleton using the latter as the rivet lines of the angles, the proper 
gages (as found in the steel handbook) being used. For heavy trusses, or similar 
structures, in order to avoid excessive moments at the connections, the gravity 
lines should be used as working lines. 

4. Shop Detail Drawings. — ^After all layouts have been made and connections 
designed, the draftsman proceeds to make the shop detail drawing to scales as 
indicated below. In preparing shop detail drawings, the draftsman might well 
keep in mind the following rules, which are typical of modern practice: 

Make shop details to scale of in. to 1 ft. or 1 in. to 1 ft. In exceptional cases, or 
Ij--^ in. to 1 ft. may be used. 

Use care in placing drawing on sheet to avoid unnecessary crowding of sketches or 
dimensions. 

Size of sheet for largo drawings is usually 24 X 36 in. Small sheets may be used for 
detailing beams, channels, pins, etc. Printed beam and channel sheets, with outline of 
beams and channels and dimension lines printed in black ink, save considerable time in this 
type of detailing. 

Title of sheet should be placed in lower right-hand corner. 

Detail members as nearly as practicable in the position which they occupy in the finished 
structure. Horizontal members should be detailed lengthwise and vertical members, 
crosswise on the sheet. Inclined members and vertical members, such as columns, may be 
detailed lengthwise on the sheet in which case the lower end should he placed to the left. 

Show elevations, sections, and other views in their proper positions. Place top view 
directly above and bottom view below the elevation. The bottom view is always drawn 
as a horizontal section as seen from above. 

For a member symmetrical about a center lino, draw only the left-hand half and note 
that it is symmetrical about the center line. 

Several members, when similar, but slightly different, may be detailed on one sketch, 
the difference being shown by notes. Make such notes positive. Do not use the word 
*'omit.'* If such notes become cumbersome and lead to ambiguity, avoid them and make 
another sketch. 

Eliminate all unnecessary views and lines. Show just enough to express to the shop 
what is intended. A shop detail is just a working drawing and not a masterpiece of art. 
Do not cross hatch, blacken or otherwise elaborate a shop detail unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary to make the drawing clearly understood. 

On the other hand, make all work shown clear and distinct and all dimensions in large 
figures sp that all can be easily followed. If a detail is worth making, it is worth making 
right and in such manner that the shop will have no difficulty in interpreting it. 

Make the part representing the steel work detailed of heavy black lines. Do not show 
hidden parts unless necessary for clearness and then show these parts by heavy dotted lines. 
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111 detailing members which connect to others, the latter may be shown in red lines, in 
order to illustrate their relative position. Avoid the use of colored inks on shop drawings 
except in this case. 

Dimension lines and rivet lines should be made of fine black lines, full and not dotted. 
Dimensions should be placed above dimension lines, and not in or on them. Make fractions 
with horizontal dividing lines. 

Holes for field cuiinections should be blackened. All holes in a group should be shown, 
as a rule. Rivet heads of shop driven rivets shall be shown only when necessary, as at the 
ends of members, when countersunk, flattened, or adjacent to field connections. Make 
open holes smaller in diameter (on the drawing) than the circles representing shop driven 
rivets. 

When part of one member to be detailed is the same as another already detailed, it is 
unnecessary to repeat dimensions, etc. It is only necessary to refer to the previous sketch, 
describing the parts that are the same. 

Main dimensions, such as story heights, center to center distances, etc., when given on a 
detailed drawing, are very helpful to a checker. 

The size and length material should be given close to the part which it represents, in 
clear, neat figures. If placed to one side, an arrowhead should indicate the material 
referred to. 

If a series of dimension lines are given adjacent to a sketch, largest dimensions should be 
given farthest from sketch, and small dimensions next to the sketch. Dimension lines 
should be drawn from M to ^8 apart. 

Refer to steel handbook or the volume on “Structural Members and Connections'* 
for conventional signs for rivets; that is, for method of representing, on detail drawings, the 
various kinds of rivet heads, such as button head, countersunk one or both sides, etc. 

The usual maximum sizes for shipping by railway in one freight car are 8 ft. for width. 
10 ft. for height, and 40 to 60 ft. for length. In detailing structures, field connections should 
be placed so as to keep the member shop rivets within the above sizes. In exceptional 
cases, members may be made longer than the above and shipped on two or more cars. In 
export work, structures are usually shipped knocked down (in small pieces) to facilitate 
shipping by boat. 

Each piece that is shipped separately should have an erection or shipping mark which 
shall consist of capital letters and numerals or numerals only. Do not use small letters 
for erection marks. Pieces which are absolutely alike may have the same erection mark. 
Trusses are usually marked TUT2, etc. ; columns C1-C2, etc. 

For purposes of assembling the various parts of one member in the shop, assembling 
marks should be used for each plate or shape. These shall consist of small letters and 
numends. No capital letters should be used. One system of assembling marks in common 
use is given on the next page. 

Members which are absolutely similar but opposites are called rights and lefts. The 
member detailed in such cases is called the right-hand piece and the opposite one, the left- 
hand piece. The erection mark of the former is followed by a large R and the erection mark 
of the latter by a large L. 

The number of members required should be distinctly stated on a drawing. In a list 
giving the required number of members, write the word * ‘ one ’ ’ out. 

Parts of members which must bo shipped bolted so that they can be taken off during the 
erection should be marked “Bolt for shipment.” L 

The size of rivets, open holes, nature of shop pafnt, and other notes should be specified 
near the lower right-hand corner of each sheet. 

For title main dimensions, and shipping or erection marks, letter in heavy tsrpe. Use 
plain lettering, medium type, for other data. 

Usual size of rivets for building work is ^ in. in diameter. Other sizes may be 
used in exceptional cases. 

In writing shop bills, main material should be billed first, followed by smaller pieces. 
Begin at the left end of a girder or truss and at the bottom of a column. Do not bill all 
anides and then all plates; group the material together that is assembled together. ' In case 
of a column oontaixpng brackets, bill each different bracks complete by itself. The chop 

is used ae a guide in laying out and assembling the member in the shop as well as a list of 
laaterial required, and should be made accordingly. Members radically different should be 
billed s^arately and not bunched together. 
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Use standard beam connections for connecting beams to beams, as indicated in steel 
handbook except in special cases. Watch the limiting values of such connections to see 
that they are not exceeded. 

In beam details, it is usual to make the distance center to center of end connection holes 
5^ in. In a beam detail showing the elevation of the web of a beam, it is usually under- 
stood that the horizontal distance center to center of lines of holes, when this distance is 
not given on drawing, is in. and the vertical distance between holes, when not given, is 
3 in. 

Most structural steel shops have numerous standard details which should be followed 
when possible. 

Avoid unnecessary countersunk rivets, as they are very costly. Use the least possible 
number of such in the bases of columns. 

Steel handbooks give standard gages (distances center to center of lines of holes for 
flanges of beams and columns or distances from back of angle to lines of holes for angles) 
for beams, columns, and angles and these gages sh^ uld be used when possible. 

Kivets should be so spaced that they can bo readily driven in a shop or field as may be 
necessary. Proper clearances and spacing can be obtained from the steel handbook. 

Holes for anchor bolts are usually to ^6 larger than the size of the bolts, to allow 
for discrepancies in settmg the bojt. 

The usual minimum shop clearaaice between diagonal steel members and chords, ks in 
truss work, is ^ in. Filled clearance, minimum, in such cases, should be in. A beam 
framing to other steel mombers by moans of connection angles should have an overall length 
] ^ in. less than the figured distance between surfaces against which the beam frames. 

When one beam frames into another with flanges at the same elevation, the flange of 
the former must be cut out or coped” to fit against the flange of the latter. It is not cus- 
tomary to dimension a cope on a detailed drawing, but merely to call for the size of beam to 
which one detailed muist be coped (see typical beam details). The shop does the rest in 
such cases. 

An erection diagram, usually a line diagram of the completed structure, should be made 
with the erection or shipping marks thereon, to enable the erector to easily assemble the 
work in the field. 

Lettering should bo simple, straight lino Gothic style, preferably inclined although 
vertical lettering is frequently used. Drawdiigs should bo neat and clear so as to inspire 
confidence in their accuracy. 

Dimensions given on a column, when not otherwise shown, are measured from the top of 
the base plate to the point indicated. 

Wherever a note on a drawing will help the erector, by all means use it. It is quite com- 
mon to place a mark on a member showing the position of one end of the member in the 
finished structure so that the erector will erect the member as intended. 

6. Assembling Marks.— The system of assembling marks which follows is 
in very common use. It has been used in the typical details at the end of the 
section. 

Shop Assembling Marks 


Typical letter Where used 

a For base and cap angles on columns. 

b For bottom seat angles supporting beams and girders, connecting to 

columns or girders. 

c For base plates, cap plates, and splice plates. 

d For fillers with two or more lines of holes. 

/ For fillers with single Mne ol holes. 

0 For gusset plates on columns or trusses, 

h For all bent angles and pktes. 

k For stiffener angles fitted at one end only, such as angles under beam 

seats or at column bases. 

m Fok miscellaneous aUgies and shapes not covered by the above. 
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n .For xnisoelianeous plates not covered by the above; also tie plates. 

p For pin plates. 

s For stiffener angles fitted at both ends. 

t For top connection angles tying beams or girders to columns. 

V For purlin clips. 

w For web members of trussest laterals in girders or angles in cross- 

frames unless such material is shipped loose without being 
connected to any other part, 
p For lattice bars. 


Material that appears on two or more sheets shall be identified as standard 
pieces. Standard pieces will be identified by the typical letter given under shop 
assembling marks and a figure, followed by the letter The letter “a;” 

indicates that the pieces are standard. For example, a series of standard 
.stiffener angles, fitted at one end only will be given as ^^k2x” etc., the letter 

k indicating a stiffener angle fitted at one end only, the numerals 1, 2, etc. being 
the identifying marks, and the letter x making them standard pieces. 

For all standard pieces on an order, a summary shall be prepared. This 
summary must give the number of pieces, size, length, mark, and the sheet num- 
ber on which the piece is first detailed. All pieces having the same typical letter 
shall be grouped together as far as possible in the summary, the numbers to 
follow each other consecutively. Summary sheets shall be numbered consecu- 
tively XI — X2, etc. Summary of standard pieces shall be made for each tier 
or shipment. 

Pieces not standard are pieces that occur only on one sheet. They will be 
identified by the typical letter given under the shop assembling marks followed 
by a small letter and the sheet number. For example, the odd seat angle shown 
on sheet number 1 is marked balJ* The numeral “ 1,^^ giving the sheet number, 
should not be given on the drawing; it should only be given in the marking column 
provided in the shop bill. Hence the angle ‘‘ bal would appear on the drawing 
as ^^6a”and in the shop bill as Additional seat angles on the same sheet 

would be marked **661,” **6cl,” etc. No summary is made for pieces not 
standard. 

All material shipped loose shall have a shipping mark. 

The material ordered from the rolling mill must be so noted in the last column 
of the shop bill. 

6. Typical Detail Drawings. — Figures 1 to 6 inclusive are here presented as 
being typical shop detail drawings of members most frequently met with in build- 
ing construction. Simple members were selected for these illustrations because 
of their simplicity but the methods of laying out and arrangement of sketches 
and dimensions might be studied to advantage and applied to more complicated 
structures* These methods are typical of modem practice and are easily and 
quickly applied and readily understood by shop workmen. 

Figures 1 and 2 give typical beam detail^ Where the horizontal distance 
between holes is omitted, distance center to center is understood to be in. 
When the vertical distance between hol^ is omitted, such distance center to cen- 
ter is understood to be 8 in. These beam sketches are taken from The American 
Bridge Company’s standard and are typic^al of current practice. In general 
detailing, which might be used by my shop, it is better to provide the omitted 
dimensions, siz^ of angles, etc. on the drawing. 
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Figures 3 and 4 show shop detail drawings of Bethlehem H and built-up 
mill building columns. Figure 5 is a shop detail drawing of modern roof trusses, 
and Fig. 6 of a building plate girder. Figures 1, 2, and 5 have been taken from 
Conklin^s Structural Steel Drafting and Elementary Design.^^ 

The details shown in Fig. 5 are those for a series of steel roof trusses for a build- 
ing roof, the complete connections for purlins, struts, and bracing being shown. 
Trusses of this type and size are usually shipped in halves, the hanger at center 
and center bottom chord being shipped loose. Note the open holes to provide for 
■ this. 



SECTION 8 

FABRICATION OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 


1. Organization of Structural Companies. — ^Each company has a different 
organization and methods for estimating, making bids, preparing shop drawings 
and fabricating. All of the companies aim to eliminate duplication of work and 
unnecessary departments with the object of fabricating at minimum costs to 
meet competition. 

The smaller companies operate one plant and maintain a general office where 
the executive officers are located. The main office handles all of the correspon- 
dence for submitting bids and taking contracts. The estimates for new work, 
designs, and shop drawings are made at the plant. 

The larger companies have a general office, sales offices in a number of the 
larger cities and several plants. Contracts are taken by the executive officers 
from estimates furnished by the Engineer. Different departments perform the 
special duties made necessary in handling a large volume of work. 

To understand the duties performed by the different departments in their 
relation to the plant operations, the organization of a large structural company 
will be briefly described. 

The company is divided into three divisions. In each division is a general 
office, the headquarters of the division officials. The President and other 
executive officers maintain their offices in one of the division offices. 

The contracting department is under the supervision of the Vice-President. 
In each division is a Division Contracting Manager directing the work of the 
Contracting Managers who are located in various cities of the division. The 
Contracting Managers submit bids and take contracts for work which is erected 
in their territories. 

The Chief Engineer is at the head of the engineering department. Under this 
official are three Division Engineers in charge of the engineering forces in their 
respective divisions. The Division Engineers prepare designs, make estimates 
of weights and costs and supervise the work of the Plant Engineers. 

The operating department in each division is in charge of a Division Operating 
Manager. Each of these officials assigns the contracts to a plant in his division 
best suited for the fabrication of each particular contract, taking into considera- 
tion the nature of the work and the time of ddiveries. An Operating Manager 
has general supervision of the operations of his plants. Under his direction are 
the Plant Managers who are each in charge of a plant. 

The auditing department is directed by the Auditor whef renders invoices to 
the customers and compiles all data on costs and accounts of each plant. A Plant 
Accountant furnishes the Auditor with shipping statements of weights, costs 
jyertaining to each contract, classified costs of shop operations, and the auditing 
hf all accounts at his plant. 
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The purchasing department under the Purchasing Agent buys all nutterials 
and supplies for the company. The purchasing of the structural material is 
handled separately from that of all other supplies and materials. In each 
division, the Purchasing Agent has oflSces for local purchases. 

The treasury department under the Treasurer of the company has paymasters 
at the division offices whose duties are to approve the credits of customers before 
contracts are signed, collect bills, pay any indebtedness and disburse the salaries 
and wages of employees. At some of the larger plants, an assistant pa 3 rmaBter 
handles the payrolls of his plant. 

The erecting department under the General Erecting Manager maintains 
three division offices. Each Division Erecting Mvnager has charge of the 
erecting equipment and directs the field forces erecting steel in his division. 

The mechanical engineering department deals with all problems pertaining 
to the fuel, power and machinery of the plants The Mechanical Engineer has 
offices in charge of assistants in each division. 

The traffic department issyes instructions for the routing of all shipments, 
furnishes information for train -clearances, investigates the freight rates and 
adjusts all claims with the railroads and shippers. Briefly, the traffic department 
handles all correspondence relating to the shipment of material. The General 
Traffic Manager is in charge of the department with a Division Traffic Manager 
in each division. 

The duties of the casualty department hardly requires any description. It 
investigates and handles all cases of injury or death occurring in the shops or field. 
The General Casualty Manager is assisted by three Division Casualty Managers. 

2. Bidding on Contracts. — Before attempting a description of the methods 
and equipment used in the fabrication of structural steel, the process of bidding 
on contracts will be described to show the conditions under which the work is 
taken for fabrication. 

The method followed in letting the contract is substantially the same, whether 
it may be a highway bridge designed by a highway commission, a railroad bridge 
designed by the bridge engineer of a railroad, or an office building designed by the 
engineering department of the architect. The design and specifications are 
submitted to the various bridge companies with requests for bids within a stated 
time. The time of delivery is given and prices asked for either on the basis of 
a unit price per pound, a lump sum for the entire structure, cost plus a profit, or 
cost plus a fixed sum. Generally railroad bridges, large office buildings, and mill 
buildings are purchased by a unit price per pound. Highway bridges and miscel- 
laneous structures are usually purchased for a lump sum for the entire structure. 
Sometimes repair work and such structures which cannot be approximately 
estimated are purchased on the basis of actual cost plus a percentage or a fixed 
sum. The big majority of contracts are taken on a imit price and lump sum 
basis. Contracts taken on the basts of the actual cost are comparatively rare. 

Upon receipt of the plans and specifications submitted for a bid, the struc- 
tural companies ^^set up^' an estimate to determine the price to be submitted 
in the proposal. The various items comprising the estimate are as follows: 

Co^ of Raw The of plates, shapes and other material having differ* 

•nt miU prices are separated and multipiled by the market mili unit prices to ascertain the 
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cost of the raw material at the fabricating plant. Any mill extras for special sisest cutting 
etc., are included in this item. ^ 

Cost of Dramnga and Shop Work. — The estimate for making drawings and fabricating 
the steel work are usually included in one item. Obviously the cost is determined by judg- 
ment based on similar work fabricated on which actual records of cost were kept. For 
special classes of work, when there are no precedents of cost available, the different shop 
operations are estimated to arrive at the total shop costs. Drawing room and shop records 
are usually kept on a unit basis of 100 lb. thus, $0.80 indicates that the cost of drawings and 
shop work is $0.80 per 100 lb. 

DistribiUion. — This item is often expressed as the ** overhead" expense and includes a 
determined percentage of the actual labor charged to contracts caused by the maintenance 
of general offices, selling offices and advertising. 

Freight. — If the structural oompany^^s requested to ship the steel ‘‘f.o.b. site" — that is, 
to the site — this item includes the estimated freight of the fabricated steel from the fabri- 
cating plant to the site of the erected structure. If the steel is estimated "f.o.b. plant," 
the customer pays the freight and the item for freight is not included in the estimate. 

Profit. — A percentage of the cost of material, cost of drawings and shop work, and distri- 
bution is generally added. This percentage will vary depending upon circumstances. To 
illustrate, if the structural company had considerable work on hand, the percentage of profit 
would be larger than if the work was required to keep their shops operating to their full 
capacity. Again, if the work was not very derirable, the percentage of profit would be 
high. During dull periods, proposals are often made on the basis of the estimated cost or 
an estimated loss in order to keep the shop organization intact. It is a recognized fact 
that a good shop organization takes a number of years to develop and generally it is advis- 
able to suffer a loss in shop operations rather than disrupt the shop organization. 

The proposals are submitted by the various structural companies and the 
contract let to the lowest responsible bidder who can deliver the steel in the 
reejuired time. Frequently the time (d delivery is so important that higher 
rates are paid to secure quick deliveries. 

3. Preparation of Shop Drawings. — ^When a contract is awarded, the designs, 
specifications, and all correspondence relating to the contract are sent to the 
plant assigned for its fabrication. Good designs, specifications and complete 
information without any subsequent revisions are the ideal conditions for making 
the drawings quickly and economically with the least chances for errors. Before 
attempting to order any material, the engineer familiarizes himself with the 
designs and specifications, noting carefully the time of delivery and such material 
for which quick deliveries are uncertain. Often, missing information must be 
obtained before the work may proceed, or it may be desirable to request changes 
in design or details to simplify the shop work. Sometimes the time of delivery 
is too soon to permit of any delays in making changes. The judgment of the 
engineer must always be guided by the circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the contract. 

In the smaller drawing rooms, the work is assigned to draftsmen under the 
direct supervision of the engineer — ^in larger drawing rooms, the work is given to 
a squad foreman who assumes charge of the ordering of materid and the prepa- 
ration of the shop drawings. Layouts of the connections are made when neces- 
sary to determine the sizes of the material, the object being to order the matmal 
mih the least amount of work and still use the layouts for the detail drawings. 
Where possible, the layouts of connections are ma^ to the same scale (usually 1 
jin. to the foot) as the detail drawings, to be traced as part pf the shop drawing. 
Complete bills of material are generally made for smi^ structures. For large 
structures the bills are made out by installments in the sequence of erection. 
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The bills of material are sent to the order office to be separated and classified 
for the rolling mills. Thus, 6X6 angles, 12-in. I-beams etc., are grouped 
together. The mill sheets thus made are used by the milk without recopying. 
Generally items of small quantity and details, if of standard material, are taken 
from stock. If the contract calls for immediate delivery, the material is taken 
from stock as far as possible, substitutions of some of the sections are made to use 
stock sizes and other sections are bought from available warehouses. 

Such material for which quick deliveries cannot be expected are ordered as 
soon as possible before the detail drawings are started. In this class may be 
mentioned such material as eye-bars, pins, lomas nuts, pilot and driving nuts, 
castings, heavy forgings, malleable and other special ittings, checkered plates, 
rails, gas pipe fittings, buckle plates, special bolts and nuts, large size rivets, large 
quantities of bolts and nuts, special steel, cok^ rolled shafting, sheet lead, lumber, 
sheet steel, corrugated steel and fittings, lag screyi^'?, hardware, windows and 
doors, wrought iron, wire rope and fittings, tainbuckles and clevises. 

Detail shop drawings are made to conform to the engineer^ designs, suit the 
shop equipment and practice, and incorporate good details for simple shop work 
consistent with strength and theory. 

When the drawings of a contract have been sufficiently developed to begin 
checking, one of the more experienced men begins checking and continues until 
the entire contract is checked and corrections made. On largo contracts or for 
work on which many changes were made or drawings made by inexperienced 
men, it is customary to supplement the checking with a “field check.^’ This 
is done by experienced men and includes the checking of shipping marks, number 
of pieces, over-all dimensions, matching of connections, clearances and possible 
erection. The checked plans are then ready to be submitted to the customer^ 
engineer for approval if an approval is requested. If the contract requires a large 
number of drawings or if early deliveries must be made, the plans are sent for 
approval in two or more installments. Upon receipt of the shop plans, 
the customer^ engineer examines the drawings and returns them to the structural 
company with his approval or his approval subject to changes or corrections. 
His examination will depend upon his personal preference. Some make a com- 
plete check of the drawings but most engineers are content with checking the 
general design, sizes of material used and strength of the connections. The struc- 
tural company is responsible for the correctness of the shop drawings, the 
approval being merely the authority to proceed with the fabrication. 

Shop and shipping bills are written before the drawings are sent to the shop 
for fabrication. 

The shop bills contain a list of all the members on the contract with the 
material used to fabricate each member, the weight of each individual piece of 
material, the weight of the completed member, a list of the mill material with item 
numbers showing the lengths from which the pieces are cut and the sections applied 
from stock. The shop bills enable the shop to apply the proper material and 
gives them a list of all the members to fabricate to fulfill the contract. 

The shipping bills contain a list of all the shipping pieces with descriptions 
and shipping marks, gives the over-all dimensions of each member for purposes of 
identification and includes the figured weights which are used by the shipper as 
a check against the scale weights. 
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The number of sets of blue prints of the drawings, shop and shipping bills 
to be sent to the shop varies according to the size of the shop and the shop routine 
in handling work. Generally, about six sets of drawings, four sets of shop bills 
and two sets of shipping bills are sufficient. 

At the time the drawings are printed for the shop, prints are sent to the 
customer for his files and the use of the erectors. 

4. Shop Orgaxiization. — Shop organization, equipment and the routine of 
handling work will naturally vary for each shop. Some shops are the outgrowth 
of many extensions to take care of a growing business and the resulting equipment 
is not the most economical one. In the building of new plants, engineers have 
tried different ideas in the layout of buildings and equipments. The usual plan 
for a small structural plant is to have one structural shop with auxiliary buildings 
or departments for a forge and machine shop; for the larger plants, there is a large 
structural shop, possibly a small auxiliary shop for fabricating light material and 
other buildings devoted to machine work, forge work, founding of castings, etc., 
or several units of structural shops with an auxiliary shop and such other depart- 
ments' required for the plant production. All equipments, however, are baaed 
on handing the mill material progressively from the receiving yard to the shipping 
yard with the least handling of the material. 

The description of the organization and methods for fabricating steel given 
herewith is typical of many of the larger structural shops. At the head of the 
organization is the manager who directs the operations of all of the departments. 
The engineer with his assistants and draftsmen prepares estimates, designs and 
shop details and handles all correspondence relating to engineering. Theordei* 
clerks write the mill requisitions, keep records of material received and applied 
on contracts, have charge of the stock and write shop and shipping bills. The 
auditor has charge of the time keeping, renders shipping statements and audits 
the financial affairs of the plant. The paymaster disburses the wages and salaries 
of the employees of the plant. A rate department makes time studies of different 
shop operations and sets the rates for punching, fitting, riveting, etc., which 
enable the men to make bonuses for rapid and efficient work. A storekeeper 
handles all supplies purchased except mill material and maintains a store room of 
general supplies required throughout the plant. An employment department 
secures new men to fill vacancies subject to the approval of the foremen and keeps 
records of employees with the object of retaining the good men and placing men in 
the positions for which they are best adapted. Practically all large shops have 
medical departments for the examination of prospective employees and the treat- 
ment of cases of injury. 

In the shops, a superintendent has charge of the various departments of the 
fabrication, each of which is in charge of a foreman and each foreman directs the 
work of his sub-foremen in charge of the ''gangs.'^ The principal departments in a 
shop are the receiving yard, templet shop, structural shop, possibly an auxiliary 
shop, a finishing shop, rivet and bolt shop, beam shop, forge shop, machine shop, 
assembling yar^ and a shipping yard. The shop inspectors comprise another 
department for the inspection of the material before shipment. For the repairs 
and maintenance of the buildings and machines, the installation bf new 
machinery and construction of new buildings, a master mechanic's office is 
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Material is rolled at the mills according to schedulesh-that is, rollings are made 
of such sections for which sufficient tonnage is ordered. Thus, IS-in. I-beams, 
12-in. channels, and 8X8 angles of different weights may be roUed for a number 
of contracts. Chemical and physical tests are usually made by the customer's 
inspectors. As fast as the material is inspected, it is shipped. While on any one 
contract, the structural shop may receive a large percentage of the tonnage, 
generaUy certain kinds of sections are missing, the lack of which delays the fabri- 
cation. The elimination of many varieties of sections and of special sections 
is a big aid in securing quicker deliveries from the mills. 



Fig. 1 — Electric crane. 


When the material is received at the plant, each piece is checked to see 
if the size of the section and length agrees with the order. The material is 
sorted by sections on skids, in piles located conveniently for their transfer to 
the punches. 

The material is moved from the receiving yard to the shops on ''buggies," 
They are small trucks with flat tops and run on narrow gage tracks. Two or more 
of these buggies are required to support the long material Usually they are 
shoved by hand but sometimes electric or gasoline tractors are used for the heavy 
loads. A “caterpillar" tractor has been used in some cases where tracks were 
not available. 

When a foreman is ready to begin the punching of a section, he "orders in'' 
the material from the yard. If the material asked for is angles, they are sent to 
the machine noted without trimming; if plates, they are straightened; and if 
beams or channels, they are sheared or cut to length before being sent to the 
punches. 
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The material is taken off the buggies by an overhead crane which travels 
transversely across the shop and carries the material to any machine required. 
Cranes are of different capacities depending upon the probable loadato be carried. 
Receiving yard cranes are comparatively light, 10- to 20-ton capacity being 
ample. Cranes of about 10-ton capacity are used for handling material over the 
machines and cranes of about 30- to 75-ton capacity for the finishing shop and 
shipping yard. Figure 1 is a picture of a 10-ton crane carrying a plate to a punch . 
The material is fed to some of the machines by jib cranes which lift the material 
off the buggies directly to the machines. A jib crane is simply a cantilever 
bracket pivoted to a post. At the extreme end of the bracket is a differentia) 
chain hoist, an air hoist or an electric hoist. 

The progress of the material through the shops varies according to the material 
and class of work. Material under 10 ft. in length is called detail material. 
Such material is sheared, punched, given paint marks for identification and stored 
in piles near the fitting skids until required for fitting. I-beams and channels 
are generally sent to a beam shop where they are laid out, punched, coped (if 
required), fitted with detail material and riveted ready for inspection, painting 
and shipping. Angles follow the tables of the angle punches. If for single 
punching, they arc laid out, punched, sheared and sent to the fitting skids. If 
for multiple punching, the lajdng out is omitted. Plates foDow the tables for the 
plate punches. If single punched, the plates are punched and trimmed and if 
punched on the multiple punches, they are punched, trimmed on the sides in the 
multiple punches and the ends are sheared. The plates are then stored in a 
convenient location ready for fitting. 

When all of the materials comprising a member or number of duplicate 
members are ready, they are assembled together. If reaming is required, the 
member is first reamed, otherwise the member is ready for riveting. The riveted 
member is transferred to the finishing shop where the ends are milled, if required. 
There remains only the inspection and the painting and the member is ready for 
shipment. 

Castings and forgings are finished in their respective shops. Their progress 
is regulated by the deliveries required for the structural work of the same 
contracts. 

Having a general idea of the routine of handling material through the shops, 
a more detailed description will be given of the various operations. 

6. Templet Shop. — ^Various methods and devices are used for lo cating rivet 
holes, pin holes and cuts on the steel before the material can be sheared and 
puncKed. ‘ Different shops have different practices for marking the steel, 
depending principally upon the shop equipment for punching. Oener^illy this 
is accomplished by the use of templets or by marking the steel dir^tly from the 
drawings, without the use of templets*— a process called seralchirigj If the shop 
equipment includes machines for punching two holes, a line, or group of holes 
at one time, wooden strips called pek strips are made to locate the rivet spacing. 
Machines of this kind are called invdtiph, rack or spsxing punches. 

A templet is made of wood or cardboard or a combination of both to a full 
sise scale. It locates every hole and cut and gives a description and identifica- 
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tion mark of the piece to be made from the templet. The markings on a templet 
are somewhat as follows: 4,210, 12J>4 X 4 X H X 2' - 0" sa 10, item 6L 
The number 4,210 refers to the contract number; 12L*4 X 4 X M X 2' — 0" 
covers the number of pieces and description of the steel; sa 10 is the assembly 
mark of the piece detailed on sheet 10 and identifies the piece from the drawing; 
and item 61 is the number given to the material when ordered from the mills and 
enables the shop to use the exact piece of steel ordered. 

Templets are made for detail material under 10 ft. long and for such material 
over 10 ft. having no duplication or when the spacing of the holes is not adapted 
for multiple punching. However, practically all long material is detailed for 
multiple punching and requires no templets. 

Sometimes a web or other plate is detailed with the majority of holes arranged 
for multiple punching and the remainder are spaced irregularly. An example of 
such a case is a web plate for a round end girdei;. - A templet is made of the round 
end with the holes located on circles and several other holes added which coin- 
cide with some of the holes punched on the multiple punch. The plate is first 
passed through the multiple pt^»ch. Then the templet, called a catch templet, 
is laid on the plate with the matched holes coinciding, and the holes in the templet 
are center punched and then single punched. 

Templets for short angles are usually made of cardboard For the longer 
angles, the templets are made of wood for one leg and cardboard for the other. 
Cardboard backs are used for a small quantity of angles and wooden backs for 
large quantities. Templets for crimped angles are made of wood entirely 

At some plants it is the practice to make the shop plana complete by showing 
all rivet spacing and complete dimensions, while at other plants the spacing of 
rivets is not given and many details are omitted to be developed by the templet 
maker. 

Frequently a structure or part of a structure is a complicated design and the 
details cannot be readily computed. For such cases, much time and expense is 
saved by sending general drawings to the templet shop, to be ‘‘laid out*' to a 
full size scale on the floor. Skew box portals, arches, laterals for crossings on a 
curve, etc., may be mentioned as examples of this kind of work. 

^ Receiving Material. — During the time that the drawings are being pre- 
pared and the templets made, the material is received from the mills. As the 
cars are unloaded, each item is carefully checked against the mill orders for correct 
length and thickness. Although the material was inspected at the mills, a further 
examination is made to discover any signs of cracks, pipes, buckles or laminations. 
If any material is found defective, discrepancy reports are immediately sent to 
the mills for the replacement of the faulty sections. The inspection ^t the time 
when the material is received is quite thorough as serious delays will occur if any 
of the sections are rejected during the proc^ of fabrication. 

The material is sorted and piled on skids conveniently near tracks leading to 
the machines to which the material is to be consigned. Thus the beams will be 
placed in line with the beam shears and punches, the angles conveniently for 
transfer to the angle punches and the plates near the straightening rolls and 
plate punches. 
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The longer beams are ordered to the correct lengths required. Shorter beams 
are ordered in multiple lengths and are sheared before being marked for punching. 
A sketch showing the method of shearing a beam is shown in Fig. 2. The blade 
is IH in., pierces the web in the middle of the beam and shears outward to the 
flanges leaving a distorted piece of metal in. wide. Beams which are heavier 

than the capacity of the beam shears are 
cut with an acetylene flame, by sawing 
with a cold saw, or with a friction saw. If 
it is necessary to reduce the length of 
a beam by a few inches, the end is usually 
cut down by “ coping — ^that is, rectangu- 
lar punches are coped off of the ends. 

I-beams and channels requiring finish- 
ing of the ends are sometimes finished 
to length on rotary planers before being 
punched. Some examples are I-beam 
stringers and floor beams, and I-beams 
and channels of columns supporting crane girders. 

Long angles are usually ordered to the lengths required with allowances of 
about 1 in. for trimming, the excess being removed after punching. Short angles 




Fiq. d. — Straightening rolls. 

are ordered in multiple lengths and generally sheared to the lengths required 
before imnching, but sometimes, when there is a large duplication, the long 
material is punched on multiple punches and sheared afterwards. 
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Plates are ordered as sheared plates, U.Af. jdates or sketch plates. Sheared 
plates are generally over 48 in. wide with edges **hot^^ sheared. U.M. plates are 
called universal milled plates and are made up to 48 in. wide with rolled edges — 
that is, the edge of the plate is rolled as the plate is rolled. Some mills furnish 
such plates up to 60 in. Sketch plates are irregular in shape with three or more 
edges. 

Sheared plates usually are received with straight edges but the U.M, plates 
are generally bowed, the mills being allowed a camber of }4 ^ach 5 ft. in 
length. The cambered plates are straightened in rolls (see Fig. 3) . The straight- 
ening rolls consist of two sets of rolls parallel to each other. A filler plate about 

in. in thickness is placed near the concave edge and a^ the plate passes between 
the rolls, the edge is stretched. By repeating this process several times, the plate 
is straightened. 

Long plates are usually ordered to the lengths required without any excess, 
unless the ends are to be finished. Short plates are ordered in multiple lengths 
and generally sheared to the lengths required before punching but sometimes, 
when there is a large duplication, the long material is punched in multiple punches 
and sheared afterwards. Tie plates for chords and diaphragm plates are exam- 
ples of plates which often are punched in long lengths on multiple punches. 

7. Laying Out. — Material that is not punched on the multiple punches must 
be marked to locate the holes and cuts. The process of marking the material is 
called laying out The material required for laying out is ordered in from the 
yard. When templets are provided, they are clamped to the material and the 
holes marked with center punches through the templet on the steel. Sometimes, 
for small pieces, the holes are punched through the templets without center 
punching. After laying out, the assembly mark and contract number is painted 
on the piece or pieces and the material is ready to be punched. 

Scratching is the process of marking all cuts and location of holes directly 
from the drawings without the use of templets. Beams having no duplication, 
plate work with curved intersections and complicated work in general are 
scratched at less cost than when marked from templets. A good layer-out is 
necessary to secure the best results with this process. 

8. Punching, Reaming and Drilling. — ^There are two requisites in punching — 
the punch and the die. Figure 4 is a sketch of a punch, perforated hole, and a 
die. Note that the hole is larger on the die side than 
on the punch side, the hole being conical and not 
cylindrical. 

Most specifications will limit the die to Jfe in. 
larger than the size of the punch. Material of a 
thickness not greater than the nominal diameter of 
the rivet or bolt plus H in. may be punched. If the ^ and die. 

thickness of the material is greater than the nominal diameter of the rivet or bolt 
plus H in., the boles shall be either drilled from the solid or sub-punched and 
reamed. 

Material over 1 in. in thickness should not be punched but should be drilled 
from the solid. It is advisable, however, to limit the thickness to 1 in. for main 
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sections, as tests have shown that the ultimate stresses decrease as tiie thick* 
nesses increase. 

A source of trouble to a structural shop is caused by the stretching of the 
material due to punching under certain conditions. Plates, I-beams and channels 
do not stretch. The single punching of steel from templets or when the steel has 
been scratched is commonly called standard punching by shop men. When 
standard punched, the stretch of angles, bars and fiats increases the distance 



Fig, 5 — ^Standaid punch. 


between the first and last holes. When angles, bars and flats are '^pulled'’ 
through punches having stops, the stretch is compensated for by the stop^, 
the distance between the first and last holes conforming to the distance between 
the stops. If the material was ^^shoved" through the punches having stops, the 
stretch would be apparent in the increased distance between the holes. For 
this reason, the steel is generally ''pulled” through the punches. There is also 
a certain amount of stretch caused by the riveting. The amount of the stretching 
due to punching and riveting is quite uncertain depending upon the quality and 
thickness of the material and the number of holes punched and riveted. The shops 
follow various rules to allow for the stretch in making templets or setting the 
stops. 

Lateral plates, gusset plates, detail material and material which cannot be 
multiple punched are single punched. When single punched, one hole at a time 
is pqnch^ with the center punches as guides, through paper templets without 
marking or by means of mechanical stops. A standard punch is shown in Fig. 
6. Mechanical stops are often used in single punching^for angles or bars of which 
there is considerable duplication. A variety of these ^ps are made. One kind 
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of stop is made up of a guide in which spacing blocks are placed to correspond with 
the spacing of holes in the steel. The operator inserts a plug consecutively in 
each slot as the angle moves t^irough the punch. In Fig. 6 is a sketch of these 
stops (called HunUr stops) y also of 
the plug which the operator inserts 
in the slots. 

A horizontal punch, as the name 
implies, punches in a horizontal 
direction. This kind is particularly 
adapted for punching bent work as 
the material can be swung horizon- 
tally. Zee bars also are easily 
punched on this machine. 

Washers and lacing bars are punched on a singly punch with special dies and 
punches. Each washer including the hole is perforated out of a plate with one 
punch and die. Lacing bars are made by punching out the material between 
two bars, making the ends oircui *t* with the same stroke that punches the holes 
near the ends, 

A type of single punch which is used for punching large quantities of small 
plates and angles is the Weatherson spacer. The first plate is punched on an 
ordinary punch from a templet, and the steel plate is then used for punching the 
remainder of the plates. The blank plate is clamped under the punch and the 
guide plate is clamped alongside of it under a dowel. By rolling the table back- 
wards, forwards, or sidewise, the dowel is dropped in each hole of the guide plate 
and simultaneously trips the machine which punches the corresponding hole in 
the blank plate. Figure 7 is a diagram illustrating this method of punching. 
The process is rapid and insures accurate work. 

Multiple punches, also known as rack or spacing puncheSy differ greatly in 
capacities but they are all based on the same principle. The punches in the 
machine are set to locate the holes transversely to the travel of the material. 
Guide strips or stops determine the holes longitudinally. Web plates of girders 
and chords, cover plates of girders and columns, and flange angles belong to the 

class of material which is usually 
punched on multiple punches. Two 
or four angles in pairs are often 
punched at one time and sometimes 
two or more narrow plates laid side 
by side are punched on the larger 
punches. 

In deta^ng any material for 
multiple punching, the draftsman 
provides a minimum space of 2K in. center to center of holes in the transverse 
direction, which distance is limited by the closeness with which two punches can 
be set and a minimum space longitudinally of about ^ in. if ^^pole’^ strips are 
used, or IH in. if mechanical stops are used. Pole strips are made of wood ZH 
or 4 in. wide and ^ m. in thickness. The top of the wood is marked to indicate 
the loi^tudinal spacing of the holes. The marks are made eith^ on the wood 



Fio. 7. — Weatherson spacer. 
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directly or on a white painted surface. In the latter case the wood is used for 
other work by repainting and removing the old marks. On some punches, the 
material is pulled through the machine by turning^a wheel until the index stops at 
each mark consecutively on the pole strips, the machine punching the required 



Fig. 9. — Multiple punch. 


holes in a transverse line each time the index stops. On other punches, the pole 
stripi^ are used to set mechanical stops which automatically trip an electric 
carriage pulling the material through the punch. Two types of stops are shown 
Fig. 8. The first sketch shows the Tdedo stops which consist of rectangular 
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stops fitting between two racks whose teeth have a pitch of in. Variations 
in the rivet spacing must be in multiples of in. Special shaped stops are 
required if the spacing contains or in. The second sketch shows the 
Paxton stops which consist of square blocks also fitting between two racks, with 
teeth of H-in* pitch. By turning the blocks 90 deg. at a 
time, variations of H or He in. in the spacing of holes are h — 

obtained. . 4~4 f M f ♦ ■ 

A picture of a multiple punch is shown in Fig. 9. This ^ 

particular machine is capable of punching a plate 120 in. h . 

wide. The punches are set up at the correct distances center 
to center to agree with the spacing of the holes on the ^ " 

drawing. The punches are connected on gags so that 
all or a group of the punches wdll penetrate at one stroke; 
besides any one of the punches can be operated <ial me by 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

tripping a lever on the punch wanted. If a web plate is r - w-- -j 

being punched, the first line of holes for the end post angles fig. lO.— Tundem 

are punched by tripping one gag, the holes for the flange punching, 

angles by tripping another, and so on. This punch is 
equipped with 6-in. shear blades which trim one or two edges of the plate 
simultaneously with the punching. 

The multiple punch is most profitable for punching large quantities of plates 
which are identical. Generally it pays to set up the stops for four or more plates 
which are alike. It sometimes occurs that the transverse spacing for different 
plates is the same, and such plates are handled on the multiple punches by 
changing the stops only. 

For plates of large duplication having a uniform pitch of holes — as, for 
example, on tank work — tandem blocks of punches are sometimes used which will 
punch from 6 to 8 holes longitudinally on two edges at one stroke. A diagram 
showing how the punches and tandem blocks are set up is shown in Fig. 10. 
The punches between the tandem blocks punch the end connections and the 7 
punches in each block punch the holes longitudinally. If the punches are 3 in. 
apart as shown in the diagram and IH in. spacing is required, the 7 holes are 
punched 3 in. center to center; the material is moved forward in. and 7 more 
holes punched; the next movement is 19>^ in.; and the 
I I operation is repeated for the length of the plate. 

lImJ Sometimes on tank work, the plates are laid ^'shingle” 

— fashion, each plate being part of a cone. The end holes 
T arc in lines coinciding with the elements of the cone end 

the holes along the edges lie in circular lines with different 
Fio 11 —Flange for each line. Conical plates can be punched on a 

punching channels multiple punch by skewing the beds on each side of the 
in pairs. punch which permits pulling the plates with a slight 

circular motion. 

Generally three operators are required for one multiple punch — one at the 
punch, one at the carriage and one getting the material ready. At least i|^ one 
instance a method to eliminate the operator at the carriage is used by having the 
carriage controlled by the punch operator. By pressing a push button, he 
releases the carriage to travel the length of the next space. A number of colored 


Fio. 11. — Flange 
punching channels 
in pairs. 
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li^ts are attached to the punch to notify the puncher of any change in the 
transverse spacing. If one color flashes, it indicates that the carriage has stopped 
where an outside stagger is wanted, if another color, an inside stagger is wanted, 
another for a line of stiffener holes, etc. 

Another type of multiple punch is one employing the use of a perforated 
paper roll for locating the holes similar to the principle of operating a mechanical 
piano player with a music roll. 

A press has been rigged up at one structural shop with punch and die blocks 
for punching all of the holes in a plate at one stroke. Such a device naturally is 
only profitable when there is a very large quantity of pjates to be punched. This 
may be regarded as special equipment to take care of special work. 

There are different ways of punching beams and channels. The I-beam 
flanges are either single punched or punched in a machine set up with two punches 
so that one or two holes transversely are punched at one stroke. The channel 
flanges are single punched or placed in pairs and the two flanges punched at one 
stroke. Figure 11 is a sketch showing this method of punching the flanges of 
two channels. The webs of I-beams and channels are single punched, transverse 
groups punched at one stroke, or an entire standard connection punched at one 
time. A method of locating the holes without marking has been used and is 
called taping. A tape with the longitudinal spacing of the holes is hooked to the 
I-beam or channel and determines when the material is stopped for punching. 
The punches are set up from the drawing and fix the location of the holes 
transversely. 

Angles, flats, zee-bars and tees will be bent or bowed somewhat due to the 
punching. Before the bent material is ready for fitting, it is straightened on a 
machine called a hvUrdozer which consists of a horizontal ram pressing the material 
against two supports. 

The workmanship specified for structural steel is usually of two kinds, punched 
work and reamed work. 

Punched work is generally used for building work, light highway work and 
secondary members of railroad work. The holes are punched full size which is 
He greater than the nominal diameter of the rivet. When three or more 
thicknesses of material are assembled together, the holes will not match perfectly, 
and it is the practice in some shops to pass a reamer of the same size as the punch 
through the holes to freely admit the hot rivets and facilitate the riveting. This 
process is called spearing. 

Reamed work is generally used for the important members of railroad work, 
heavy highway work and structures with large stresses. . The holes are sub- 
punched He in. smaller and reamed to He in. larger than the nominal diameter of 
the rivet. , Thus, if the size of the rivets is H in., the holes are sub-punched ^ ?i e 
in. and reamed to ^He in. The sub-punching and reaming serve the two-fold 
purpose of removing the tom material caused by the punching and securing 
perfectly fair holes for the riveting. 

A picture of a reaming gantry is shown in Fig. 12. Them are electric reapams 
whi^ are pivoted and can reach all of the holes vertically in the material lying 
on tjSe skids. 

Bracket reamers are electric reamers attached to walls and pivoted to have a 
circular movement. Small members and small pieces which require reaming are 
reamed by these machines. 
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Portable electric reamers are used for such reaming which is inaccessible under 
the gantry or for the connections of truss members which are reamed after 
assembling. 

Drilling from the solid is necessary to provide holes in castings, in some of the 
alloy steels, and in material the thickness of which is more than permissible for 
punching. 

Cast steel with a carbon content of 0.25 to 0.40 of 1 per cent can safely be 
punched up to 1 in. in thickness with a punch. Cast steel of greater 

thickness and all cast iron must be drilled. 

The alloy steels vary as regards punching and drilling. 0. H. silicon steel 
with a carbon content of 0.40 of 1 per cent can be punchi d up to Ke in. inclusi^ c 



Fia. 12. — Reaming gantry. 


in thickness and must be drilled for greater thicknesses. Nickel steel having 
about 3 per cent nickel can be punched. The cast phosphorus bronze metals 
must be drilled. Manganese steel can neither be punched or drilled, any holes 
required must be cored holes. A cored hole derives its name because of the 
fact that a core of baked sand is placed in the mould where the hole is required 
and after the metal is poured to make the casting, the core is removed leaving a 
hole in the casting. 

Specifications vary in regard to the thicknesses of carbon steel which must be 
drill^, but tests made indicate that material may be punched whose thickness 
does not exceed the nominal diameter of the rivet. Thus, for full size punching 
in l-in. material, the ske of the punch may be iR* for 1-in. rivets; for sub- 
punched and reamed work, the size of the punch is bi* and the holes reamed 
IHe in. for l-in. rivets. 
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Machines for drilling are stationary or portable. The stationary ones have 
either fixed or radial spindles. The portable drills are serviceable in drilling 
large members which cannot be conveniently moved to a stationary drill. 

A picture of an eight head multiple drill is shown in Fig. 13. The material 
is center punched from templets or center punched on a multiple punch. After 



Fig. 13. — Eight head multiple drill. 



A 



C? 

TDrii flute Reonwr Bridge Reawer Two Flute Drill 
Fig, 14. 


marking, the material is clamped to a bed which is electrically driven moving the 
material under the drills. 

Three flute reamers are used in reaming holes in sub-puncked and reamed work. 
The cutting edge is on the bottom of the tool as shown in the sketch. With this 
tool, the reaming is concentric with the first hole. 
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FiO. 16 . — Oateilwar. 
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Five flute reamers, called bridge reamerst are used generally for portable ream- 
ing and for ‘‘spearing^' — that is, for cleaning out of full size punched holes to 
secure fair holes for riveting. As the sides of the reamer cut the material, the 
tool removes the interfering metal only with the least amount of slotting. 

Two flute drills are used for drilling from the solid. The reamers and drill are 
shown in Fig. 14. 

9. Shearing, Coping, Burning, Sawing and Various Operations. — The four 
processes of cutting steel are by shearing, coping, burning and sawing. 

There are different kinds of machines for shearing angles, plates, flats, bars, 
rounds, tees and zees. 



Fig. 17. — Diagram of lO-ft. 5-in. gate Fiu. 18 ~ -Zee and toe shears 

shears. 


An angle shear cuts both legs at one time with either square or bevelled ends 
For cutting ends on a bevel, the machine is rotated rather than have the material 
inclined obstructing tracks and walkways. A picture of an angle shear is shown 
in Fig. 16. ^ 

Plate shears are of various sizes and capacities. A plate shear with a 24-in. 
shear blade is known as a 24-in. plate shear. If the machine is made to rotate for 
cutting plates on a bevel, it is known as a rotary shear. 
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Fig. 19, — Coping I-beam. 


A gate shear has the housings set back from the shear blade so that long plates 
may be sheared by moving the plate in the direction of the blade. A picture of a 
gate shear is shown in Fig. 16. The limiting sizes of plates that can be sheared 
and a erosEHsection of the blade and housing is shown in the sketch, Fig. 17. The 
capacity cd this machine is limited to shearing a plate not exceeding 102 in. wide 
and IH in. in thickness. 

Bar shears wUl cut rounds, squares and flats. The ordinary shear, thougl^ is 
limited to capacity up to in. for rounds, 2 in. for squares and 6 X IK in. for 
flats. 
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Zees and tees are sheared on a punch equipped with special dies and shear 
blades. Diagrams of these dies and shears are shown in Fig. 18. 

Coping machines are operated on the same principle as punches, the cutting 
tools being of various shapes. All cuts are made by “blocking out” small pieces at 
a time. Thus if it is desired to cope the end of a 15-in. beam to clear another 
15-in. beam to which it frames, each flange is removed and finally the parts of the 
web as desired. A diagram of the various cuts necessary to cope a beam is shown 
in Fig. 19. Similarily, the ends of beams, channels, angles, zees and tees are 
coped when it is desired to shorten their lengths. 





Fig. 20. — Cold saw. 

In recent years, cutting material by means of the acetylene flame has been 
largely used. The acetylene flame is produced by combining oxygen and acety- 
lene gases under pressure in a torch. The flame readily penetrates thicknesses of 
steel up to about 12 in. making a “cut” about }i in. wide. Sclerdscopic tests 
have been made showing that the material adjacent to the burned cut is not injured 
by the use of the flame. The use of the torch is of great importance in cutting 
heavy slabs and forgings, cutting members apart for repairing or wrecking, cutting 
shapes which are beyond the capacities of the shears, making re-entrant cuts, 
burnmg out pin holes preliminary to boring, burning holes and reaming out for 
rivet holes as a substitute for drilling and for welding purposes. A motor driven 
instrument, called a radiograph, is sometimes used in connection with a torch to 
direct the torch in straight lines or curved lines with uniform cutting speed. By 
means of templet guides, almost any desired curve may be obtained. 

Steel is sawed while cold as in a structural shop, or while hot as is usual in a 
rolling mill. The two methods are known as cold and hot sawing. In the ordi- 
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nary type of cold saw, the saw is a circular disc to which adjustable teeth of 
tempered tool steel are fitted. A picture of a cold saw is shown in Fig. 20. To 
some extent, the process of sawing has been superseded by that of burning due to 
the high cost and slowness of sawing compared with that of burning. Hi^ 
speed friction saws are also used in some shops for sawing. The saw is a disc qf 
high grade tempered steel without teeth, rotating at a very high speed. The saw 
literally burns its way through the steel it is cutting. 

A machine for planing the edges of plates is shown in Fig. 21. The plate is 
securely held in place by the clamps on the segmental girder, then a tool travels 
the length of the plate planing the edge. The edge planer illustrated will plane 
edges 30 ft. long with one setting. Longer lengths of plates can be edge planed 
by shifting the plate lengthwise 



Fig 21. — Edge planer. 

In small shops, stiffeners which fit the fillets of flange angles are chamfered bj 
grinding. In large shops, the stiffeners are sheared or milled to the exact length 
and chamfered on a machine. The cutting tool travels vertically, has two circulai 
cutting edges and chamfers a pair of angles at one end with one setting. Ther< 
are chamfering machines which also mill the ends as well as chamfer them during 
the same operation. 

Plates for water tanks, oil tanks, and other work, which are riveted up to b€ 
oil or waterproof, must be caulked in the field along the exposed edges outside of 
the tank or on top of the bottom plates. Edges Which are caulked are usually 
sheared on a bevel to render the caulking more effective. A diagram showing 
a plate passing between the wheels of a bevel shear is shown in Fig. 22, After the 
plates are bevel sheared, devices called kick-offs are sometimes used to throw the 
plates off the shear bed on to a pile in front of the shear. The ‘‘kick-offs,'' 
of course, save extra handling by cranes. Figure 23 is a sketch of one of the kick- 
offs which is simply a set of arms operated by small air cylinders. 
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The corners of the plates are scarfed in three different ways. In the first 
two methods, the ends are flattened under a pneumatic hammer when the steel 
is cold or when it is heated. Usually the plates are hammered cold up to about 
% in. in thickness and the corners heated 
for scarfing over this thickness. The 
third method i^ Called machine scarfing. 

The plate is clamped in an inclined posi- 
tion to give the correct angle for the 
scarfing. Two vertical milling cutters 
travel over the corners removing the 
material to form two scarfs. 

Plates which require counterboring for 
countersunk rivets are laid on the floor 
and the holes counterbored with a counter- 
bore buggy. This device is simply an 
electric drill fitted with a counf;erbore tool and mounted on two wheels. The 
operator moves the buggy from hole to hole and counterbores the holes by insert- 
ing the counterbore in each hole and pressing down on the handle. A sketch of 
a counterbore buggy is shown in Fig. 24. 




10. Fitting.— After the detail i^ieces and main material of a member or dupli- 
cate members have been punched, sheared and straightened, the next process is 
that of “fitting'^ of the assembling of the various parts of a member in condition 




for riveting. All of the pieces are fitted by direct reference to the shop drawings. 
The mam sections are identified by the description painted on the steel and the 
detail material by the assembly marks given on the drawings and painted on 
the pieces. 
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Before putting material together, the burrs around the rivet holes are 
removed and all of the surfaces in contact are given a coat of paint, usually the 
same kind of paint which is used for the exterior surfaces. The exception 
to this is that sometimes for material embedded in concrete, the fitting up paint 
is omitted. ' 

Fitting-up bolts are used to hold and draw the material tightly together, one 
bolt being used about every 3, 4 or 5 ft. depending upon the number of thicknesses 
to pull together, if the holes are or diameter, Ji-in. fitting- 

up bolts are used, if J^-in. bolts are used. The larger size bolts are 

always desirable to pull the material together more tightly. When deciding 
upon the size of rivets to be used, this feature should be considered to give the 
shop the advantage of using fitting-up bolts of sufficient size. 

For light work, sometimes, wedge bolts are used instead of the ordinary fitting- 
up bolts, as it was found that the wedge bolts can be inserted in the holes and 
locked in less time than it takes to insert the threaded bolts and put on the 
washers and nuts. Wedge bolts are simply unthreaded bolts with rectangular 
slots in them through which wedges are driven to bring the assembled pieces 
together. Their use, however, is limited to light work as they do not exert as 
much pressure as the threaded bolts. 

After a member is fitted, it i^ sent to the reamers for spearing if the holes were 
punched full size or for reaming if the holes were sub-punched. If any counter- 
sunk rivets are required, the counterboring of the holes for such rivets is also 
taken care of by the reamers. 

Plate girders are fitted up in a vertical position. The top and bottom flanges 
are assembled with their cover plates, separators being used between the angles 
to allow for the web thickness and the holes in the cover plates speared or reamed 
if required. The complete bottom flange is laid on the skids and the web plates 
inserted between the angles, followed by fitting on the splice plates, fillers and 
stiffeners on the web plates and finally the top flange is dropped down over the 
web completing the fitting of the girder. Small details (if a’ny} are added and 
then the girder is sent to the reamers to have the web holes speared out or reamed 
if required. 

Fitting up is probably the most difficult and responsible of any work in a 
structural shop. Great care must be used to maintain important dimensions 
and the various pieces must be correctly assembled. Any errors made by the 
fitters cannot be detected until inspected after the work is riveted or in the field. 
At this stage of the fabrication, the correction of an error is expensive. 

11. Riveting. — The various methods of riveting may be divided into three 
general classes, stationary riveters, portable riveters and hand riveters. The 
method employed in driving rivets is governed by the size of the member, accessi- 
bility for riveting and the shop equipment. 

When riveting in a stationary riveter, the material is brought to the riveter 
and all rivets driven which are in a vertical plane, the riveter driving horizont^illy. 
Figure 25 is a picture of a stationary riveter operated by electric power in con- 
nection with a gantry for moving the material. The operator at the' riveter 
controls all of the movements — ^that of the riveter driving the rivets, the raising 
and lowering of the riveter, and the travel of the gantry which moves the 
material. 
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A type of stationary machine used only to a limited extent is the electric 
riveter. The essential feature of this machine is a large screw which is operated 
by a motor and furnishes the pressure for driving the rivets. 

A portable riveter of the kind in common use in structural shops is shown in 
Fig. 26, Its shape gives it the name of horseshoe riveter. The jaw is 21 in. and 
the throat 36 in. for the riveter illustrated. These figures indicate that the riveter 
will reach over a member 21 in. wide to a depth of 36 in. 



Fig. 25. — Hanna riveting gantry (Courtesy of Hanna Engineering Works). 


In former years when steel construction was in its infancy the heads of field 
rivets were formed with hand sets and a sledge hammer. Rivets driven in this 
way were called hxind rivets. The hand sets and sledge hammers have been 
superseded by pneumatic hammers but the name hand rivets is still retained for 
those driven by a pneumatic hammer. Besides being used for field rivets, 
hand rivets are used in structural shops for rivets which are inaccessible for 
the stationary and portable riveters. Hand rivets, as fa^ as possible, should be 
avoided in the details as they are more expensive to drive than the machine 
rivets driven by the stationary and portable riveters. In Fig. 27 are sketches of 
two pneumatic hamm^s, the long one being 26K length and the short one 
21)4 The figures indicate the space required on the driving side necessary 
for driving hand rivets. The space required for ** bucking-up*' the rivets is 
considerably less — 5 in. being about a minimum — ^but of course, ample room 
will give better facilities for driving. 
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The outside burrs around the holes are removed before riveting is begun. A 
long handled tool called a spudding bar with a triangular shaped cutting edge is 
used for scraping off the burrs. The process is called spudding. On some classes 
of work, the edges of the holes under the rivet heads are Meted. The Mets 
are made with a tool similarly to counterboring or the edges are chamfered with 
a hand tool. 



Fio. 26. — Horse shoe riveter. 


Stationary, portable and pneumatic hammer riveters are generally used 
in riveting up ordinary girders. The girder is sent to the stationary riveter, 
stitch rivets are driven at intervals oi a few feet and all fitting up bolts removed, 
after which all of the rivets through the web are driven. Then the girder is laid 
flat on skids and the accessible rivets in the cover plates driven with a horseshoe 
riveter. The girder is turned over and the remaining half of the cover plate 
rivets driven. The riveting is completed with a pneumatic hammer by driv- 
ing such rivets around stiffeners, etc., which were inaccessible for the horseshoe 
riveter. 

Rivets are driven with full heads and with flattened beads. Flattened heads 
should be % in. high for J^-in. rivets and over and H in. high for and ^-in. 
rivets. Heads H in. high and countersunk heads require eounterboring. In 
both cases the rivet heads are driven }4 in. high and chipped flush with the 
metal when countersinking is required. % 

ffivet sets for driving the full heads and flattened heads of rivets are shoTO 
in Fig. 28. Dimensions are not given as they vary for different sizes of rivets. 

There is a countless variety of dolly bars for bucking up rivets. The diflfwent 
shapes are required to suit the small openings and long reaches in which rivets 
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must be inserted and bucked up for driving. Three different kinds of dolly bars 
are shown in Fig. 29. A pneumatic bucker-up, such as shown in Fig. 30, is 
used frequently where space will permit and has proven very satisfactory in secur- 
ing tight rivets. The bucker-up is adjusted with a gas pipe extension to the 

correct length for bracing against the rivet, 
the compressed air exerted pressing the set 
against the rivet while the head is being formed 
on the driving side. 

There are connections at times where there 
is difficulty in getting tight rivets with one gun 
driving against a d- lly bar. If there is room 
on the bucking side, a pneumatic hammer used 
for bucking up will help ‘ttiaterially in getting 
tight riv^t*.. 



Long hammer 26 '/^ 



Short hommer 


B 


Pig. 27.- 


Pneumatic ham- 
mors. 


Fig. 28 . — Kivet sets. 


Rivets are generally driven cold up to bi. inclusive. Cold driven rivets 
are made of soft steel, the driven head being smaller than those driven hot. 
Seven-sixteenth-inch rivets as a maximum for cold driven rivets may be regarded 
as general practice for structural shops but this size is often exceeded in field nrac- 

tice according to circumstances. Rivets as 

[ [ j ^ large as 1 in. in diameter have been driven cold 

“ ® when the presence of explosives, gases or gasoline 

prohibited any fire in the vicinity. 

12. Finishing. — The finishing end of a 
structural shop usually contains such equipment 


Heel Dolly Bar 


) 




Goose Neck Dolly Bar 


‘i 

BfraightBwrng Dolly Bar 
Fra. 29 — DoUy bars. 



Fio. 30.— Pneumatic bucker-up. 


as rotary planers, chord boring machines, ordinary planers, electric furnaces and 
air for driving hand rivets, hand reamers, etc. 

The rotary planers are used for planing the ends of columns, chords, I-beams, 
stringers and floor beams to secure finished surfaces for bearing, square ends and 
members of the correct length. A rotary planer mills off the end of the meriiber 
which is clamped to a bed. A large disc bas small cutting tools on its periphery 
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Fia. 31. — Rotary planer. 



Ste. S3.— CHiord borias. 
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a few inches apart which cut the material in a circular direction. As the disc 
travels across the end of the materiali the surface is planed or finished evenly. 
A picture of a rotary planer is shown in Fig. 31. The planer is made to rotate 
horizontally, the disc forming any angle desired with the material for planing 
bevelled ends. The planer illustrated is known as a 60-in. single head rotary 
planer, swivel head. The travel of the ^ 

head is 10 ft. and will mill a member whose | ^ 0 0 ^ ^ 

cross-section does not exceed 4 ft. 6 in. 1 ^ 

and 7 ft. 6 in. and length unlimited. When ^ ^ ^ ^ J1 

two planers are arranged to plane both ^ (b ^ (b ^ 
ends of a member at the same time, it is 

known as a double head rotary planer. Fig. 33. — Reaming templet. 

A chord boring machine is used to bore pin holes. A picture of such a machine 
is shown in Fig. 32. Three spindles holding the clotting tools are spaced accur- 
ately on one bod to bore throe pin holes at one time, A machine of this descrip- 
tion is known as a three head chord boring machine. The machine shown in the 
picture is capable of boring holes 96 ft. apart. 

On sub-punched and reamed work, the floor beam connections to trusses, 
the stringer connections to floor beams and other important connections are 
reamed through steel templets. When reamed by this method, the holes are 
perfectly fair. The duplicate members also are interchangeable during erection 
and do not require any match-marking such as is required when the connections 
of members are reamed while assembled. Figure 33 shows a sketch of a reaming 
templet. They are made of J^-in. plates in which bushings 1 in. long are inserted 
to guide the reamer square with the face of the material. 

Other operations are performed in the finishing shop, such as planing base 
plates, driving hand rivets, chipping rivets and other work necessary to complete 
the members ready for assembling in the yard or for inspection. 

13. Assembling of Trusses. — Trusses are fabricated in different ways depend- 
ing upon the requirements of the specifications and the practice of the structural 
shop. 

If the trusses have been punched full size, the material is handled in any one 
of three ways: 


(1) The truss members are shipped as punched without attempt to match the connec- 
tions. A certain amount of cleaning out of the holes or spearing must be done in the field 
to make the holes fair. 

(2) The members of the truss are assembled on skids and the connecting holes cleaned 
out with a reamer of the same size as the punched holes. When this method is used, the 
holes are made fair to receive the field rivets but some of the holes are elongated. The con- 
nections are match-marked so that the members assembled together will be re-assembled in 
the same positions during erection. 

(3) To avoid elongated holes and still retain full size punohihg, the members are some- 
times assembled and the holes in the connections reamed out H larger than the size of 
the pimching. Thus, If the shop rivets are ^ in. all of the holes are punched in, and, 
after assembling, the holes in the connections m reamed to iu- for J^-in. field rivets. 
The oonpections are match-marked for erection. For full size punched work, this method 
gives the best results. 

If the trusees are fabricated according to mib-punched and reamed workman- 
ship, the materiid is handled in rither of two ways: 
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(1) All holes la the members are sub-punched hi. smaller than the diameter of the 
rivets. The holes for shop rivets are reamed ^ q in. larger than the rivets and the shop rivets 
driven. The holes for the connections are reamed through steel templets making the mem- 
bers of the same shipping mark interchangeable during erection. When reamed by this 
method, the assembling in the yard is eliminated. An advantage is that the members can 
be shipped as fast as they are reamed. For a number of duplicate spans, the interchanging 
of members of the ame mark is a big help to the erector. The workmanship obtained in 
reaming to templet depends upon the accuracy in setting the templets at the correct angles 
and distances from the panel points. 

(2) The members of the truss are assembled on skids and the holes in the connections 
reamed out while the members are pinned together. As the reaming removes ^ in. of metal 
around the punched holes, the holes are fair and cylindrical. The members are reassembled 
during erection in the same positions occupied while reamed, thus insuring fair holes and 
accurate work. 


Of the five methods of workmanship described, the one of reaming out the 
connections after the members are assembled gives the best results. 

Figure 34 is a picture of a 720-ft. truss assembled in the yard. The truss is 
part of the Metropolis Bridge over the Ohio River. The 720-ft. span of this 
bridge is the longest simple span in existence. Note that for the panels requiring 
eye bars, two eye bars of the number required in the structure were assembled to 
maintain the correct distances between pin holes. The holes were sub-punched 
1 in. in diameter and after the members were assembled and pinned together, 
the holes in the connections were reamed to IHe in. for 1-in. rivets. All of the 
connections were match-marked to be reassembled in the same positions during 
erection. « 

The holes in the upper plane of the trusses are reamed with electric portable 
reamers fitted with three flute reamers. The skids on which the trusses rest are 
about 3 ft. above the ground so that the holes in the lower plane of the trusses 
may be reamed. This is done with electric reamers mounted on reaming buggies. 
A sketch of one of these buggies is shown in Fig. 35. By pressing on the handle, 
the action of the reamer is upward. 

To get a close contact between the abutting ends of compression members, 
“steamboat ratchets” are sometimes used. This device consists of two screws 
with an eye at each end and connected at the center by a sleeve which is turned 
by a ratchet thereby moving the eyes toward each other. Tie rods with threaded 
ends are also used for the same purpose. 

14. Inspection. — Nearly all of the tonnage fabricated in structural shops is 
inspected by organized companies making a specialty of mill and shop inspection. 
These companies are employed by the purchasers of steel to see that the specifica- 
tions and plans are adhered to in the rolling and fabrication. 

The duties of a shop inspector are to report the receipt of material from the 
mills, inspect the material by a physical examination, have physical and chemical 
tests made when such tests seem advisable, render progress reports periodically 
of the condition of the work, inspect the workmanship in the different depart- 
ments, check dimensions and field connections, request changes if necessary^ to 
make the work conform to the specifications and plans, reject material which is 
objectionable and check the weights of the shipments, any meniber is 

accepted, the inspector paints his insignia or mark on the material as an indication 
of his approval and tha^ the member may be cleaned, painted and dupped. 
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The structural companies also have their own inspectors as a safeguard against 
shop errors* The need for such inspection is more apparent on contracts which 
do not receive outside inspection. In having their own inspection, the structural 
companies eliminate most of the errors which cause delays and are very expensive 
to correct in the field and strive to maintain a reputation for fabricating accurate 
work of good workmanship. 



16* Cleaning, Sand Blasting, Painting and Galvanizing. — After the members 
have been inspected and accepted, they are sent out of the shop to the skids in the 
shipping yard to be cleaned and painted. The process of cleaning is important 
as the durability of the paint depends to some extent upon the preparation of the 
surface of the steel for painting. Grease is removed by cleaning with gasoline 
or kerosene and loose scale is removed with scrapers and wire brushes. When 
paint is applied, the surface should be dry and free from all dirt and loose particles. 
Obviously, too, paint should not be applied in freezing weather. 

Sand blasting of surfaces preparatory to painting is often resorted to for 
cleaning old steel and on repair work. In a few cases, sand blasting has been used 
to remove the mill scale and clean the surfaces of new steel. Within a few hours 
after sand blasting, the painting must be applied as the surfaces which arc sand 
blasted very quickly begin to corrode. There is no doubt but what the sand 
blasting of the steel gives the best preparation a surface can get for painting. The 
cost, however, is considerably greater than for the customary method of cleaning. 
It is a question whether engineers are justified in spending the additional money 
for the advantages received. In sand-blasting, dry sand is mixed with compressed 
air at a pressure of 80 or 90 lb. and emitted through a nozzle about H in. in 
diameter against the surface to be cleaned. Special grades of sand are used to get 
the best results. 

Various kinds and colors of paint are specified by engineers in accordance with 
their preferences. Most steel work receives one coat of paint applied at the shop 
and two additional coats in the field. The field coats are usually of different 
shades or colors as a precaution that the second field coat will cover the first 
coat* Some engineers prefer to apply the three coats of paint in the field as the 
shop coat is to some extent scrat^ed and marred in handling before the steel ia 
erected. When not shop painted, the steel is usually given a protective coating 
of linseed oil which must be scraped and brushed off before painting. Generally, 
^Bteel which is encased in concrete in the structure is shipped unpainted as the 
cement adheres better to the unpaiirted steel. 
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The paints used most extensively for shop painting in recent years are the red 
leads, graphite paints and iron oxides. 

A small number of plants only are equipped for galvanizing steel because of 
the small demand for galvanizing as compared with painting. Galvanizing is a 
process of coating steel with zinc spelter to resist corrosion. Before galvanizing, 
the surfaces must be thoroughly cleaned and free from mill scale, rust, grease 
and paint. The steel is placed in a bath containing a solution of sulphuric acid 
which removes the scale, rust, grease and paint. The sulphuric acid is then 
washed off in a bath of muriatic acid or soda water. The steel is then dried and 
is ready for galvanizing. 

There are three methods of galvanizing in common use; 

(1) The Hot-Aip Proceu . — The pie^’e is in a tank of melted zine spoltei. This 

method is used for coating stnictural work at ‘0 castingil. 

(2) The Electrolijiir Process . — The spelter is deposited on the steel by electrical contact 
similar to the process of copper plating. Small pieces of materials, bolts, castings, etc., are 
best adapted for this method of galvanizing. 

(3) Shcmrdi 2 i'ng.--Tho steel is placed in an air tight tube filled with zinc oxide. 
The tube anti contents are then heated to a certain temi>erature, the heat causing the zinc to 
be deposited on the steel. Tlie tube and contents are then allowed to cool; the tube is 
opened and the galvanized steel removed. As in the Electrolytic Process, small pieces of 
steel are best adapted for shcrardizing. 

The identification marks are put on with steel stencils as painted marks would 
be removed during the cleaning. 

16, Forge Shop. — A forge shop will generally be equipped to handle a variety 
of work including forging, bending, crimping, upsetting, rivet and bolt making, 
sawing, thread cutting, eye bar making, welding and tempering. In the larger 
plants, separate buildings or departments may be used to make rivets, bolts, 
eye bars, etc. If the shop makes a specialty of forgings, separate departments 
and equipment may be devoted to welding and the heat treatment of steel. 

Forgings are made by hammering to the shape desired or by pressing. Steam 
or air hammers are used in the hammering process. Hydraulic presses are gener- 
ally used for pressing. A picture of a 3,000-ton hydraulic press is shown in Fig. 
36. The steel is heated in coal or fuel oil furnaces. The modern coal furnaces 
are quite elaborate. The coal is carried from hoppers on belt conveyors to 
mechanical crushers, from there to hoppers in back of the furnaces to be fed 
through mechanical stokers into the furnaces. The ashes are scraped on to 
conveying belts which run in a tunnel under ground and directly in back of the 
ash doors. Some of the waste heat of the furnaces is utilized to generate steam 
in vertical boilers located nearby and connected to the furnaces. 

Light material is usually bent without heating the material; heavy material 
and steel having sharp bends must be heated. Angles, I-beams and channels 
are bent to circular shape in special rolls. A sketch showing how the an^es, 
I-beams and channels are rolled is shown in Fig. 37. The rolls are vertical and the 
material is bent in a horizontal plane. The rolls are detachable for various 
purposes. An^es are usually bent in pairs. If the outstanding leg is bent 
outward the two rolls are separated, if inward the sin^e roll is separated. Rolls 
fot bending I-beams and channels are made with grooves to fit the flanges as 
shown in the sketch. 
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Circular plates required for stacks, tubular piers, pipes and tanks are bent in 
plate rolls. Figure 38 is a picture of plate bending rolls capable of bending plates 
18 ft. 4 in. wide by 1 in. in thickness. Circular or segmental ends of plate girder 
flange angles or other special bends are made in a bending press by the use of 
properly shaped blocks between which the material is pressed to the shape 
required. 



Pio. 36, — Hydraulic press. 


A bending press is also used for crimping stiffener angles. The crimping is 
the offset on each end of a stiffener angle made to fit over the flange angle thereby 
saving the filler which would be required if the stiffener was not crimped. 

Machines for upsetting rods contain dies in which the heated end of the rod 
is placed and pressed to conform to the shape of the dies. The diameters of the 
upsets are standard for the different sizes of threads, large enough so that the 
diameter at the root of the thread is greater than the body of the bar. As rods 
are partially heated for upsetting, it is necessary that they be annealed to remove 
the internal stresses caused by the partial heating. The annealing consists of 
heating the entire length of the rods in an annealing furnace up to a certain tem- 
perature and then allowing the rods to cool slowly. 

In making rivets, the rounds of special rivet steel or soft steel are heated to a 
white heat and inserted in the rivet dies of a rivet making machine. The head 
js formed and the rivet cut at one stroke. The process is rapid^ one of the 
machines niaking from 10,000 to 15,000 rivets in one 10-hr. day. Some rivet 
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machines are equipped with continuous feeders which save the labor and time of 
inserting the rounds in the dies. The output of a continuous fed rivet machine 
is larger than one fed by hand, producing from 15,000 to 20,000 in one 10-hr. 
day. The finished rivets are stored in bins separated according to diameters 
and lengths and sent out as required in the shop or field. Unfinished bolts are 
made in the same kind of machines as 
rivets with special dies to form the square 
or hexagonal heads. 

' A cold saw in a forge shop is used for 
sawing forgings, slabs and rounds and 
such material which cannot be made 
sufficiently accurate in forging. 

The ordinary threads are cut by dies 
in thread cutting machines. The dies in 
the machines revolve and cut out the 
threads while the material is held station- 
ary. Threads arc also* “cold ri*iled^' — 
that is, the thread is rolled into the steel 
without cutting a)\ay any material. On 
account of the slight upsetting of the 
material during the rolling of the thread, 
the stock required is a little smaller than 
the diameter of the thread. In a vertical 
rolled thread machine, there are two 
blocks parallel to each other which move upward and downward in opposite 
directions. One of these blocks is the die block which rolls the threads. The rod 
to be threaded is placed between the blocks and as the blocks move up and down, 
the thread is rolled on the rod as it revolves A thread not exceeding 6 in. long 
can be rolled for threads 1, IK, l}i and IK i^i- on one of these machines. 

Eye bars in former years were made by welding the heads on the bars. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the efficiency of the weld, this method of welding was 
superseded by the process of making the eye bar heads and bar of one piece of 
material. A small number of plants throughout the country manufacture eye 
bars as the equipment for their manufacture is very costly and the demand for 
eye bars limited. The process is to upset the heated ends of the bars in dies 
conforming to the shape of the head. For the larger heads, the operation of 
upsetting must be repeated two or three times before the head is of the correct 
shape. While still heated, the pin holes are punched out about K in. smaller 
than the diameter of the finished holes. The bars are then annealed, allowed to 
cool and prepared for boring. The bars of the same dimensions are clamped 
together and both pin holes bored at one time. This is ^ery important as the 
bars occupying the same panel in a truss must be of the same length to transmit 
an equal amount of tension. When tests of eye bars are requested, one bar each 
of several sizes is ordered in excess. After the bars are finished, the customer's 
inspector selects at random any one of the sizes of which there is one in excess. 
The selected bars are tested to destruction. If the test of any bar is unsatis- 
factory, the bars represented by the test bar are rejected. Rejections, however, 
are very rare as the material for the bars passed the mill inspection and the 
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standard sized heads are made with an excess of about 33 per cent greater than 
the body of the bar. 

Two’ processes of welding are commonly used; arc welding by electricity and 
acetylene welding. These processes, known as “fusion welding,^' play an 
increasing part in the fabrication of structural steel. “Tack-welding” is used 
as an aid to shop assembling processes. The method of joining parts for the 
transfer of stress is known as “strength-welding.” In electric welding eithei 
direct or alternating current may be used. The arc is formed between the metal 



Fig. 38. —Bending rolls. 


to be welded acting as one electrode and the fusion steel wire acting as the other 
electrode. The arc melts the fusion steel wire which is deposited on the parts 
to be welded. The welding current is of low voltage, usually from about 15 to 
45 volts with an amperage of 60 to 100 for thin plates, increasing to 350 and more 
for thicker plates. 

17. Macbixie Shop. — The machine shop of a structural plant will generally 
be equipped to finish bridge castings, pins, rollers, bases, draw span and bascule 
bridge and turntable machinery. 

Such equipment will include a tool shop, lathes, lathe grinders, boring lathes, 
boring mills, planers, drills, shapers, gear cutters, bevel gear planers, key seaters, 
bolt cutters, nut taps, a hydraulic press and other machines. 

In the tool shop are machines for making tools required in the shop and field 
including drills, reamers, pimches, rivet dies, rivet sets, various lathe tools, e'tc. 
There wre lathes, milling machines, shapers, and grinders for making the tools. 

The larger lathes are used for turning bridge pins, shafting for movable 
bridges, large gears and large circular pieces. One of these lathes will swing a 
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piece 80 in. in diameter on the face plate and 60 in. in diameter over the tool 
carriage and can turn a piece up to 60 ft. in length. 

Shafting, bridge pins, rollers, conical rollers for turntables, and draw span 
rollers are generally ground to the finished dimensions to secure accuracy and 
smoothness. The steel to be ground is centered in a lathe. In contact with the 
steel is an emery wheel attached to an auxiliary shaft. As the steel revolves in 
the lathe, the emery wheel is rotated at a high speed and automatically travels 
the length of the steel which the emery wheel is grinding. A lathe grinder of 
this description is shown in Fig. 39. In the picture the emery wheel may be seen 
in back of the lathe. 



Fig. 41. — Boring and turning mill. 


Large pins and shafting have holes bored through their centers. The purpose 
of this boring is to expose the^interior of the metal for inspection and to reduce the 
weight. The boring is done on a boring lathe, a picture of one of these machines 
being shown in Fig. 40. The material is held in chucks at the head of the lathe 
and supported at intervals for its entire lengths The boring head is attached to 
a boring rod which is fastened to a carriage moving automatically along the bed 
of the lathe. The material is rotated while the boring head is fed slowly into it 
while boring out the hole. A cutting compound of diluted grease is forced by a 
pump through a hole in the boring rod and up to the cutting edges, the drillings 
are discharged with the cutting compound into a pan below the lathe from whence 
the cutting compound is pumped back to the boring rod, to be used over And 
over. The boring heads for this machine vary up to about 16 ip. in diameter. 
Larger sizes can be made as the occasion demands. The longest pieces which 
<ian be swung are 26 ft. by 17 in. in diameter. The largest size which can be 
swung is 32 in. in diameter by 14 ft. long. 
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A picture of a boring and turning mill is shown in Fig. 41, The material 
rotates while the tools automatically feed horizontally, vertically or in an inchned 
direction as desired. This mill will finish pieces 10 ft in diameter by 6 ft. high. 
When the housings are moved back to the extreme position, pieces 16 ft. in 
diameter can be handled. Circular pieces such as discs, turntable centers, gears, 
etc., are turned on this mill. The machine can also be used for planing level 
surfaces provided the circular cuts are not considered objectionable for the 
purpose the casting is used. 

The planers are used for planing bases and generally all surfaces in one plane. 
A number of castings arc set up on the planer bed and all planed at one time with 
one or two cutting tools The material moves horizo itally while the tools are 
fed mechanically in the direction desired. One tool will take the “rough cut^^ 
followed by a second tool taking the “finishing cut/^ Figure 42 is a picture of a 



Fig. 42 — Planer. 


planer capable of planing a piece 10 ft. wide by 10 ft high and 30 ft long. Many 
kinds of special work can be planed. Take, for example, the special teeth on 
straight rack sections. The rack sections are clamped transversely to the bed of 
the planer side by side so that the tool cuts the faces of several teeth in one travel 
of the bed of the planer. The tool is fed by hand to conform to a templet of the 
profile of the teeth. 

The conical surfaces of the upper and lower sections of circular tracks for 
draw span drums or balance wheels are sometimes planed on planer beds. This 
is done by having the tool mechanically travel in a plane maJs:ing a small ang^e 
with the horizontal and moving the segments in a circular direction on the planer 
bed. Greased guides force the segments to slide with a movement such that the 
tool will cut the length of the easting and in a path concentric with the sides of 
the casting. 
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On the ehapers, the material is clamped to the bed and the tool travels the 
length of the material to be cut. The ordinary type of shaper has the tool work 
‘*away^' from the machine, another kind has the tool “pull*' toward the machine 
and is known as a draw cut shaper. The shapers are used for many purposes, 
such as making keys for shafting, joints for split bearings, finishing dies, etc. 
— briefly, all small material requiring finishing in one plane. 

Comparatively few structural shops are equipped to cut gear teeth. The 
tendency at the present time is to cut gear teeth instead of casting them because of 



Fig. 43. — Gear cutter. 


the greater accuracy secured with cut teeth. Unfortunately, four different 
standards of gear teeth are in use, involute teeth of HJ-^-deg. obliquity with 
diametrical or circular pitch or 20-deg. obliquity with either pitch. It is therefore 
necessary to keep four sets of cutters of the sizes commonly used or, as frequently 
happens, request changes to suit the cutters on hand. 

The teeth of gears are cut on a gear cutter such as shown in Fig. 43. A spindle 
holding the circular cutter revolves and removes the material from the blank gear 
between two consecutive teeth. The gear has a mechanical feed of about the 
length of a tooth. After the cut is made, the gear automatically revolves the 
space of one tooth, the revolving cutter mills out the next fipace and so on until 
the full number of teeth are made. For the larger gears, two or three sizes of 
cutters are used to make the finished profile of the teeth. For the machine shown, 
spur gears up to 72 in. in diameter can be cut, ' 

A bevel gear planer is shown in Fig. 44. It is capable of planing gears whose 
maximum pitch diameter is 60 in, for bevel gears and 54 in. for mitre gears. 
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A key seater for cutting key grooves in gears and structural members has a 
cutter on a vertical spmdle which is inserted in the hole to be key seated and made 
to feed up and down during the operation of cutting the key seat. The machine 
described will cut key seats as wide as 4 in. and as long as 24 in. The capacity of 
the table is 15 tons. 

Threads for bolts are made with bolt cutters on a lathe or are cold rolled. In 
the bolt cutters, the dies revolve around the bolts which are held stationary. 



Fig 44. — Bevel geai planer 


Threads in rods, bolts and pins up to 6 m. in diameter can be made on a bolt 
cutter. Threads of larger sizes must be cut on lathes. Square threads must also 
be out on lathes. The method of cold rolled threading was previously described. 

Bolts in shear which are used in place of rivets which are inaccessible for driv- 
ing are usually turned K 2 under size and are called tight fit bolts. They are 
often made on the automatic lathe machines. These machines are capable of 
making from 200 to 300 turned bolts in 10 hr. whereas an ordinary lathe can only 
make from 25 to 40 turned bolts in the same time. 

The nut taps are machines in which the nuts are held in a chuck and the taps 
revolved inside of the nuts cutting out the threads. * The threads are U, S. 
standard, up to l)i in. diameter. The sizes vary by H iu. and, from iu. to 
2J-i in. diameter, the sizes vary by }i in. The exception to these standard 
sizes of threads are the threads of bridge pins which have 6 threads per inch. 

A horizontal press is used for pressing gears on shafting and for other pur- 
poses where great pressure is requited to press material together. One kind of 
these presses is operated by hydraulic power with a capacity of 300 tons, the dis- 
tance between the housings bring 18 ft. 
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A special method is sometimes used for fitting up and finishing the complete 
drum, tracks and wheels of a rim bearing draw span. Formerly the rim bearing 
draw spans were used a great deal; at present most designs of draw spans have 
center bearings. A combination of the center and rim bearings has been 
designed in a few cases for long draw spans carrying a heavy live load. In fitting 
up and finishing the drum, tracks and wheels in accordance with the following 
method, a specially prepared floor and center pit is required. The floor is made 
of concrete about 30 to 40 ft. in diameter with radial beams embedded in the 



Fio. 45. — Assembled drum wheels and tracks. 


concrete. The center casting of the draw span is laid in the center pit at the cor- 
rect elevation and fastened down. The lower track segments are planed on the 
bottom for an even bearing and finished on the ends to secure the correct length 
of each segment. The lower track is then assembled and after being connected 
with the bracing to the center casting is spiked to the radial timbers. The rack 
segments are planed on top, finished on the ends and connected to the lower track. 
The drum is assembled on stool castings which connect to the web leg of the lower 
flange of the drum and rest on the finished top of the rack. All of the radial 
struts are erected connecting the drum to the center casting. The pinion shafts 
and bearings are assembled with the teeth of the pinions meshing with those of 
the racks. Above the drum a temporary horizontal shaft is connected with mitre 
gears to the two pinion shafts. A temporary motor with a speed reduction is 
connected to the horizontal shaft and completes the equipment for revolving the 
drum. Two tool posts, one for a rough cut and one for a finishing cut, are fas- 
tened to the upper track and, when the drum is revolved, the top of the lower 
track is leaned. By fastening the tool posts to the lower track, the bottom 
surface of the upper track is planed. The drum wheels are aasemUed with live 
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lings and spider connecting the rings to the center, temporary stool supports 
removed and the completed drum is turned for several hours on the wheels to 
insure that all of the parts are in good running order. There remains but to 
match-mark the joints, take the pieces apart and paint ready for shipment. 
Figure 45 is a picture of a drum of a 425-ft. draw span for the Northern Pacific 
R. R. at Duluth, Minnesota. The picture shows the loading girders, drum, 
wheels and rack completely assembled. 

18. Shipping. — The office advises the shipper of the deliveries of a contract, 
consignment and routing. Empty cars are ordered several days in advance of 
the dates of shipments. Great care is exercised in plating orders for cars at the 
proper time to avoid the payment of demurrage. The shipping bills containing 
the number of pieces, description, shipping marks and weights are used to ship 
from. The bills are invaluable to the shipper in showing the list of complete 
material comprising a contract and the figu/ed weights of each piece which are 
used to check the scale weights. 

On pound price contracts, beams and small material are generally invoiced 
according to the figured weights. All other steel is invoiced from the scaled 
weights. The shipping pieces are either weighed separately or a complete carload 
weighed in which case the weight of the car and loading material is deducted from 
the weight of the car and its load. 

On lump sum contracts, the weights of the members are figured and obtained 
by scale for purposes of cost and production records. The invoices are based on 
the percentage of the total weight shipped. 

The cars must be correctly consigned and routed over the roads designated 
by the office. If the freight is paid by the customer, he naturally will decide upon 
the routing — otherwise, the structural company will take advantage of shortest 
hauls and the least switching. The routing being decided upon, it is necessary 
to know what the minimum train clearance is, to be certain that the loaded cars 
will clear the bridges, viaducts and tunnels on the route selected. Frequently, 
material is routed over special lines to ship loads of larger dimensions. 

The weights of the shipments must be carefully investigated to secure the 
advantage of smaller freight rates for minimum carload shipments. The 
minimum weights vary in different states from 36,000 to 50,000 lb. for single 
cars, 45,000 to 75,000 lb. for double cars and 60,000 to 75,000 lb. for triple cars. 
Minimum carload shipments have the smallest freight rates; less than carload 
shipments (L.C.L. loads) have higher rates. Naturally the L.C.L. loads are 
avoided when possible. 

All cars must be loaded to conform to the rules of the Master Car Builders 
Association. The sizes of timbers used, strength of connections and the arrange- 
ment of the loading must conform or be equal to the requirements given in the 
rules. The loading is inspected by a railroad inspector, either at the structural 
shop or at a terminal point before being switched to a trunk line. The object 
of the rules and their strict enforcement, of course, is to prevent wrecks and injury 
to the material in transit. After acceptance by the inspector, the railroad 
assumes all responsibility for damages to the material while on their tracks. 

Three kinds of freight cars are used for shipments; flat cars, gondola cars and 
box cars. Flat cars are used for shipping long material which requires overhang, 
double or triple loading. Flat cars for single loading are avoided because of 
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the staking and bracing necessary to hold the material A single overhang load 
is one in which the members project at one end beyond the car on which it is 
supported. A double overhang load has the members projecting beyond both 
ends of the supporting car. The limit in length for a double overhang load is 
65 ft. When the members exceed this length, they are shipped on bolsters. 
If the members are less than two car lengths, about 85 ft. or less, they are shipped 
on pivoted bearings, one of which is on each car. If longer than two car lengths, 
the bolsters are placed on the first and third car of the load. The car between 
the bolster cars is called an idler. Gondola cars have sides about 3 ft. high with 
fixed ends or ** drop ** ends. They are generally used for shipping material shorter 
than a car length. Materials in gondola cars require little if any staking or 
bracing. 

Box cars are seldom used except for the shipment of small material which can 
be carried by hand or handled by wheel barrows, or such material which it is 
desired to ship sealed. 

The engineer should be familiar with loading methods and rules to avoid 
expensive loadings. Over-all dimensions of shipping members should be 
determined to conform to train clearances, unwieldy pieces which cannot be 
easily handled by crane, should be avoided, projecting pieces should be shipped 
loose or on such members which will save excessive blocking, details should be 
arranged for compact loading which will save excessive blocking, etc. Most 
important of all, the engineer should design and arrange the field splices of the 
members for single car, single or double car overhang shipments, thereby avoid- 
ing bolster loading as far as possible. As all members over 65 ft. in length are 
shipped on bolsters, lengths under 65 ft. should be used as far as possible. 

19. Simplified Shop Work. — The following items will simplify the fabrication, 
thereby reducing the costs and expediting the deliveries. The purchasers are 
benefited to the extent that they are able to buy at reduced unit prices with 
quicker shipments. Engineers who design and detail structural steel should be 
familiar with shop practice to make the best designs and details. In the sugges- 
tions given herewith, the strength, economy and efficiency of the design is not 
impaired. Some of the suggestions because of their simplicity also permit of 
better shop work. 


•STRUCTURAL STEEL 

(1) In the designs, more consideration should be given to the sections used. Special 
material should be avoided. Sections varying by in. should be combined to use one 
section except where large quantities are involved. Very often the delivery of a contract is 
delayed because the shop has to wait for a small quantity of a special section. 

(2) Standard widths of plates should be used as far as possible for gusset and lateral 
plates. Special widths will generally be required for girder and stringer webs. 

(3) For box-shape columns, diagonals, chords, etc., turn the angles or channels out 
where possible to permit the use of power driven instead of hand rivets for driving the rivets 
in the tie plates and lacing bars. 

(4) For chord sections, the use of reinforcing plates between the angles should be 
avoided, by using thicker or additional web plates the full depth of the chord. This design 
has the advantage of connecting more of the main material to the flange angles directly and 
avoids the use of a great many rivets which are necessary to connect the reinforcing plates 
to the webs. When two webs are riveted together the rivets holding the plates together 
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shotild be about 12 ia. apart, the edges being held together by the rivets through the flange 
angles. 

(5) Frequently on stringers and light girders, the webs are designed very light which 
necessitates the use of many stiffeners to prevent the buckling of the webs. It is a big 
advantage to thicken the webs and omit the stiffeners. The weight in either case is about 
the same as the omission of the stiffeners will nearly offset the increased weight of the thicker 
web, 

(6) Avoid round end girders for such conditions when square end girders are 
satisfactory.! The round ends increase the shop work very materially. The radii of the 
round ends should never be less than 2 ft. 6 in. as the shop work for round ends of small 
radii is not as satisfactory as for those of large radii. 

(7) For round end girders with side plates, the side plate should be cut where the bot- 
tom edge meets the curvature of the flange angle, thereby avoiding the bending of the 
side plates. 

(8) On skew spans the design should be studied with the idea of squaring the ends of the 
stringers, end frames, etc. 

(9) For skew crossings, subways , etc., the r mount ti skew varies often by small 
amounts. By using a mean of the different angles of skew, more members and details are 
made identical. For instance, if the angles of skew of three crossings are 29 deg. 48 min., 
30 deg. 28 min. and 31 deg. 2 min. re pectively, the three crossings should be designed with 
a mean of these angles, which in this case is 30 deg. 26 min. 

(10) Instead of using built up bolsters which are uncertain in their workmanship because 
of the fitted stiffeners, use oast iron for light work and cast steel for heavy work. 

(11) For complicated pin bearing shoes very good results can be obtained by using 
cast steel instead of building up with a large number of plates, stiffeners and diaphragms. 

(12) Use cast-steel bases instead of rail beds under the rollers at expansion ends of girder 
or tniss spans. 

(13) When detailing the sections for top chords and end posts, place the pin holes in 
the middle of the members. It is not necessary to change the working line to the center of 
gravity as the weight of the members will to some extent offset the effect of the unsym- 
metrical sections. 

(14) A common mistake is to design the members with too small a width causing trouble 
in packing the pins, clearances for verticals and pin plates and insufficient space for driving 
field rivets. 

(15) The size of pins should be determined with the idea of using as few different sizes 
as possible, — usually two or three sizes are sufficient for one span. 

(16) Eye bars, adjustable members, turnbuckles, screw threads, segmental rollers, 
clevises, upsets, etc., should be designed according to the standards of the structural 
companies. 

(17) In any one structure, avoid a needless variety of details or members. A few illus- 
trations may be mentioned. Girder spans or truss spans should be of the same length or 
of as few different lengths as possible; towers in viaducts of the same heights or as few differ- 
ent heights as possible; plate girders including tower girders made of the same depth in a 
viaduct, stringers of the same depth in a bridge of various lengths of spans; and so on. 

(18) The bases of toyer and building columns ore often designed with large wing plates, 
rein^rcing diaphragms and distributing angles to carry the bearing directly to the masonry. 
A simpler and more efficient design is to transmit the bearing through a casting. The struc- 
tural base will then be of simple design, the base of the column being held to the casting by 
two or more connection angles. The base plate should be omitted as being superfluous in 
this design. Often a rolled slab is used on building work and bridge work to distribute the 
load to the grillage or supporting girders. The use of the slab saves the making of a pattern 
and for the same depth as a casting gives a larger moment of inertia* 

(19) The type of column which is most satisfactory to the shop is the one composed of 
four angles and a web plate, cover plates being added when needed for section. However, 
the column should be designed With as much metal in the angles and webs as possible to 
eliminate the use of the cover plates, provided there is no waste of material caused by such 
omission. This type of column may be used to advantage for office and mill buildings, 
diagpnal truss members, rina^e bent columns, etc. 
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(20) Column and chord sections should be detailed preferably under 40 ft. in length, a 
car length, but should not generally exceed 65 ft., the limit in length for a double overhang 
load. If longer than 65 ft., the members must be shipped on pivoted bolsters. 

(21) On viaduct work, when the track is on a small grade, make the two bents of one 
tower alike by adding filler plates on the top of the up-grade columns. When the track is 
on a steep grade, the two bents of one tower should be made of the same height by setting 
the masonry to different elevations. Also the longitudinal bracing should be made square 
with the columns. 

(22) For very light columns, use plain I-beams or H-columns instead of built-up columns. 

(23) For floor girders or wind bracing girders, when two or more girders are alike except 
for small variations in length, add fillers at the ends of the girders to make them identical. 
In this way variations as large as 1 in. may be taken care of by adding ^-in. fillers at each 
end. 

(24) The details of wind bracing girders with bracketed connections should be carefully 
considered to avoid unnecessary varieties and too many detail pieces. 

(25) When shallow beams frame into deep beams with their tops at the same elevation, 
it is often possible to drop the shallow beams a few inches and avoid the coping of the top 
flanges. 

(26) Crane girders in mill buildings are often stiffened transversely by horizontal 
bracing. If possible, the top flanges of the plate girders should be designed wide enough 
and of such stiffness to resist side bending without the necessity of the horizontal bracing. 

(27) On mill building columns, horizontal stiffeners are sometimes used to prevent the 
buckling of the webs caused by the bending stresses. The web plates should be increased 
in thickness without the use of stiffeners sufficiently to resist the buckling. If this is not 
possible, the ends of the stiffener angles should be set back from the column angles, eliminat- 
ing the milling and chamfering. 

(28) Instead of using close lacing on compression members it is often advisable to use a 
solid web. This will sometimes permit the use of a lighter weight of main angles by count- 
ing the web as part of the section and besides will greatly facilitate the painting. 

(29) For tension members use tie plates instead of lacing bars. The exception to this is 
for such members which require the lacing to prevent sagging. 

(30) The lacing bars should generally be lapped instead of the ends being side by side. 
In a comparison of the two methods, the one having lapped bars requires about one-half the 
number of rivets. 

(31) Good results are obtained by straightening base, sole and cap plates up to in. 
in thickness instead of planing them. Beyond this thickness, the plates should be planed. 

(32) Angle bracing should be used instead of rod bracing. Simpler connections are 
possible for the angle bracing and the structure is also more rigid. The vertical leg of the 
angle bracing should be large enough to prevent excessive sagging. 

(33) In long structures, adjustment points should be provided to allow for slight inac- 
curacies in the steel and variations in setting the columns. Such adjustment will also 
serve the purpose of allowing for the expansion of the steel, if desired. 

(34) Designs and details should be made to afford the structural shops every facility to 
use their equipment to advantage. * For instance, details should be arranged for the multi- 
ple punches and to suit requirements for bending, machining and other shop operations. 

(35) Chord members extending over two panels should be made of the same section to 
avoid the shop splices although the stresses in each panel are different. The weight of the 
shop splices will offset the increased weight due to making the sections alike for both panels. 

(36) A common error is in not edlowing sufficient clearances at the ends of sheared mem- 
bers, entering connections or when cutting pieces ta clear other pieces. Shearing and 
coping is not an exact operation and reasonable allowances must be made for practical work. 
A clearance of H is considered reasonable at the ends of sheared members or cuts while 
the opening to receive an entering member should be usually ^ in. larger than the size of 
the entering member, 

(37) Sufficient dearance should be allowed between the movable and fixed portions of 
movable bridges. If possible, 2 in. should be allowed for such clearance. 

(38) When designing lateral angles of small section, omit the lug anises to develop the 
outetanding leg if the number of rivets required for the connections does not exceed 6 rivets. 
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(39) Generallyt the ends of laterals, diagonals, etc., should be designed square, so that the 
mill lengths can be used without additional shearing and trimming. 

Channel diagonals of trusses when turned out and exposed to view, should, however, 
be out on a bevel. When turned in and not exposed the ends should bo square. 

(40) When the bevels on connection angles are slight, the material should be punched as 
if the connections were square. During the fitting the angles are given the bevel desired. 
This will generally apply to floor construction which is on a grade and roof floor construe* 
tion which is pitched for drainage. 

(41) Plates with beveled cuts should be designed with the idea of cutting in the shop 
with the least ilumbor of cuts and the least waste. 

(42) Avoid crimping long flange angles as it is very difficult to handle long material in 
the crimping press. 

(43) Angle railings may often be used instead of the more expensive gas pipe railing. 

(44) Bent top flange angles of through girders should b<‘ spliced near the ends of the 
girder to permit of better handling in the shop. When this is not done, it means that the 
long angles have to be swung acrorjs the shop, thereby interfering with other operations. 

(45) Plates or other shapes hhoold never be br nt on the width. When it is necessary to 
use plates whose edges are circular or shaped vvlth re-ent'*ant cuts, shear the plates out 
of sizes of largo enough diiuen«iions so that the benaing is no< necessary. 

(46) Eliminate excessive numbers of rivets. Study each line of rivets and connection 

using the spacing or quantity requrM for transmitting the stress and holding the material 
together. Very often the larger size rivets can be used with a corresponding decrease in the 
number of rivets. , 

(47) The handling of material is a big part of the fabricating costs. Details should be 
made to avoid extra handling of the pieces. As an illustration of this, two sizes of shop 
rivets used in a member causes an extra handling for punching two rizes of holes. 

(48) The details of a member should be arranged to avoid any riveting before 
the member is completely fitted. For instance, countersunk rivets under a stiffener should 
never be used because such rivets mu.st be driven with an extra handling before the stiffener 
is fitted 

(49) The size of rivets used is governed by the thickness of material to bo punched and 
the grips of the rivets The judgment of the engint^er should incline toward the use of the 
larger rivets for the reasons that a less number of ri\ets are necessary, larger fitting up bolts 
can be used to exert greater force in pulling the material together,* and tigliter rivets are 
driven. 

(50) On floor plates, skew back angles, stiffening channels, etc., space rivets 8 to l2 in, 
apart. On some classes of work the spacing of rivets may be even greater, depending upon 
the conditions under which the material is used. 

(51) When the shoes of columns are imbedded in concrete or sot in grout, it is not neces- 
sary to countersink the rivets in the base. 

(52) When the specifications call for material to be drilled from the solid — as, for 
example, in alloy or high carbon steel — the sections should be designed with as few pieces as 
possible. Instead of using or ^^-in. plates which generally are of the right thickness for 
punched work, the material should be ordered in thicknesses as large as 1 in. maximum 
whenever possible. 

(53) Very often it is not necessary to mill the ends of I-beams carrying shear only. All 
requirements are fullfilled by setting the I-beams back from the face of the connection angles 
The shops are prepared to rivet on connection angles and get them square with a variation 
in the length of the member not more than ^^2 without milling. The right lengths and 
square ends can bo obtained without the use of milling. 

(54) When columns are set to stbno bolts which have been imbedded in masonry, the 
holes should be ^ or 1 in. larger than the diameter of the bolt to provide adjustment to take 
care of the inaccuracies in setting the stone bolts or to allow clearance for drilling the holes 
in the concrete or stone after the steel is erected. 

(55) When vertical angles riveted to a column are used to carry the uplift of anchor 
bolts, the angles should not be fitted between horizontal angles but extend to the milled line 
to be finished with the main section of the column. The fitted angles are uncertain in 
action whereas the angles milled with the column give the best workmanship. 
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The progress made in steel erection has kept pace with the improved methods 
of making and fabricating steel and construction in general. The modern erect- 
ing equipment and tools are better and larger than those of former years and more 
rapid methods arc employed in erection with less risk. 

The most important consideration in erection is the one pertaining to risk of 
both men and materials. All other items are secondary to that of conserving 
the lives of the men and of saving the loss of the steel with the consequent delays 
and cost of replacement. 

Rapidity in the progress of erection is important. Delays in building work 
cause hnancial losses in valuable lease holds or increase the constant danger from 
wind storms. Delays in bridge construction often hold up the trunk line traffic 
or add to the menace of rising waters or ice floes. 

1. Organization of Erecting Forces. — Erection organizations have different 
routines and methods of doing work. The larger structural companies maintain 
their own erecting departments in conjunction with the fabrication of the steel. 
Then there are companies organized solely for the purpose of erecting steel. 
There are also a number of large contracting companies, principally building 
contractors, who erect the steel on work for which they have general contracts. 

In any one company, there are the office and field forces. If the company 
has a number of contracts underway, the office is quite a busy place. In the 
office, the executives are surrounded by their engineers, clerical and stenographic 
help. As the mind controls the muscles of the body so the office force of an 
erecting company directs the work of the entire organization. 

The duties of the office forces are varied and many. The estimates for new 
work are made by the engineers and such estimates often involve considerable 
work and investigation. To illustrate, possible and safe erection must be con- 
sidered. Is the available equipment adequate for the work or must new appli- 
ances be purchased? Is it possible to erect the work in the time required? 
Are the labor conditions such at the site that sufficient help can be secured? 
Is the season of the year favorable for the successful completion of the work 
withput undue risk of floods or storms to destroy the falsework or superstructure? 
Is tnere suitable trackage at the site for unloading material and handling for 
erection and to what extent must new tracks be laid? Must traffic on the exist- 
ing railroad be maintained and what effect will this have on the erection>of the 
new structure? What housing arrangements should be made for the men? 
These and many other questions must be settled before an intelligent bid can 
be made. Often it is necessary to send an engineer to the site to study the local 
conditions in order to obtain all the information desired. 
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The movements of the field forces are directed from the office. The foremen, 
timekeepers and a number of experienced men are usually permanently employed 
by the company and are assigned to the various contracts under construction. 
Labor and other help required are secured locally at the site. A field force 
consists of a foreman, possibly an assistant foreman, a timekeeper, leaders in 
charge of the different gangs, structural workers and laborers. In the erection of 
the larger structures, the erectors usually have an engineer in charge and the 
customer has an engineer stationed at the site to see that the work progresses 
satisfactorily. Progress reports and photographs are periodically sent to the 
office for record and inspection. 

The sliipments of the structural material are regiJated by the office as it is 
of great importance to receive the material at the site on time and in the sequence 
of erection. 

Accurate records of the equipment and tools stored in different cities and in 
use are kept. It is ne^*essary from time to lime to hliip the equipment and tools 
to the required locai.icjns. 

Many other matters are a' tended to by the office — such* as engaging men, 
arranging for the transportation and assignment of men in the field, payment of 
salaries and wages and all casualty details. 

2. Falsework. — Except for cantilever erection, riveted and pin spans are 
erected on falsework. Short spans which can be assembled and bolted up on the 
ground are swung into place without the use of falsework. The falsework supj 
ports the weight of the span until the span is completely pinned, bolted up and 
self-sustaining. Naturally the cost of the falsework is a big item of the erecting 
expense and several designs are often made to minimize the amount of timbei 
used in the falsework. When possible, members from the permanent structure 
are utilized temporarily in the falsework construction — for example, stringers 
to carry the track for the erecting equipment. • 

The falsework for spans erected over streams is usually erected built up on 
foundation bents of piling. The piles are capped and braced and support the 
falsework proper, the falsework being made of sawed timbers. Sometimes, 
however, when the span is not high, the piling itself constitutes the falsework. 

When traffic is not maintained during erection, the falsework is comparatively 
light, the loads to be carried being the weight of the new span and the erecting 
equipment. When traffic is maintained, of course, there are the stresses caused 
by the moving trains which, however, travel at reduced speed. In maintaining 
traffic on deck structures, additional falsework must be placed on top of the main 
falsework to bring the track to the proper elevation. 

In the building up of falsework for the support of a simple span, a bent is 
placed at each panel point and one near each abutment for the support of th& 
end stringers. If the loads are very large at tfee panel points, two bent$ 
are used. * 

A simple bent is made up offtwo battered legs, two vertical or plumb legs, a 
horizontal cap piece and a lower horizontal piece called a sill. More than two 
battered and plumb legs are often used depending upon the load induced by the 
dead load of the span and erecting equipment and it is only in rare cases that the 
number of vertical legs is as low as two. Falsework for a span is usually erected 
with a derrick car which with a front truck reaction of from 150,000 to 175,000 
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lb. would require four or five legs for the support of the equipment. This load 
with the weight of the heaviest member erected, together with the dead load of 
the span, would increase the number of legs above four or five. The number of 
legs to be used in a bent may be determined by dividing the total reaction by the 
bearing power of one leg. If a 12 X 12 timber is used, and assuming the bearing 
value at 400 lb. per sq. in , the load carried by each leg is about 28J^ tons. The 
bents are braced with planks bolted to each side to give stability. Longitudinal 

timbers or I-beams are bolted to the 
caps of the bents under the trusses to 
be erected and also for supporting 
tracks for the traveler and the 
handling of material, such timbers 
or I-beams njako up tJic deck of the 
^aIse^^ork Soirit of the bents are 
braced togethoi longitudinally to 
form braced towers to give stability 
to the falsework. When the height 
of the falsework is considerable, the 
bents arc built up in stories or tiers 
and propcily biaced Hori/sontal 
timbers or I-beam struts extending 
the entire length of the span are 
bolted to the bents as required and 
are called sash or level bracing 
For high falsework, the bases of 
the bents arc spread to prevent 
lateral overturning. 

In figuring the loads on the 
bents, an excess load must be pro- 
vided for to take care of unequal 
settlement of the bents and stresses caused by using jacks in case jacking is 
required to adjust or move the span. 

The building of falsework is always a precarious undertaking. The soil at 
the bottom of the river must be known so that the loads imposed on the piles can 
be safely figured with the proper penetration in the soil. There is the ever present 
danger of drift or ice wrecking the falsework or high waters floating the timbers. 
In deep water, there is a source of danger if the piles are not braced under the 
water level. 

The falsework used to erect the three 476-ft. riveted truss spans for a bridge 
at Bismarck, North Dakota, is shown in Fig. 1. The picture shows a good view 
of the traveler used. 

S. Erecting Equipment — The erecting ^uipment used in any given case 
depends upon the kind and size of structure and the loads to be lifted. The equip- 
ment described below is typical of the many kinds in common use. 

Sa. Travelers. — The different types of travelers may be divided into 
four general kinds, the gantry travelers, boom travelers (sometimes called mule 
travelers), tower travelers and overhanging travelers. Modifications of the 
ordinary travelers and travelers of special designs are used for structures involving 
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unusual problems. An advantage possessed by a traveler is that any number 
of falls and runner lines desired can be supported. 

The typical gantry traveler is made up of two or three bents in section strad- 
dling the structure to be erected. The bents are substantially braced in the longi- 
tudinal direction and also transversely between the plumb and batter legs for 
wind bracing. Jigger sticks*^ of heavy timbers or I-beams are placed on the 



top of the traveler bents over the center lines of the trusses, to which are attached 
the rigging used for hoisting purposes. The hoisting engine is supported cm a 
platform at the base of the traveler or is kept on shore. The material to be 
erected is moved out from the shore to the traveler, picked off of the cars sand 
erected in place. Figure 2 is a diagram of a through bridge gantry traveler. A. 
very simple form of a gantry traveler is 
the gallows frame (Fig. 3) consisting of a 
single bent held longitudinally with guy 
ropes. Gallows frames are sometimes 
used in plat e gird^ erection, the gallowsj 
frames working in pairs or one in con-( 
junction with a derrick. 

The boom traveler is made up of two 
booms which are attached to a single 
deck traveler on which are two masts, 
two stiff legs and two sills with variable 
lengths of cross struts and framing so that 
the traveler can be adjusted to different 
widths. The booms and masts are 
generally interchangeable with derricks 
of different capacities. This class of traveler is used on viaduct and bridge erec- 
tion where there are no railroad connections, replacing the derrick car or locomo- 
tive crane which generally would be used if track facilities were available. 

The tower traveler has two or more booms mounted on top of a well-braced 
tower. Such a traveler is of advantoge in making high lifts. The towers are 
made in one or more stories to secure the required heighti The engine is placed 
at the base of the tower. 
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The overhanging traveler is not used extensively at the present time. It is 
either a gantry or a tower traveler of some description which has one or more 
overhanging extensions from which falls are hung for raising material. 

36. Steel Derrick Cars. — steel derrick car is shown in Fig. 4, with 
the A-frame laid down and in position for transportation. When the car is in 
service for erecting, the A-frame is vertical and forms the mast for supporting 
the boom at the forward end of the car. The engine and boiler are at the rear 
end to aid in counterweighting the car when weights are lifted. The car is self- 
propelling in addition to furnishing the power for lifting the steel. One of the 
features of a derrick car is its low mast which is short to clear overhead 
obstructions. The low mast increases the derrick stresses considerably more 
than the higher masts of the other types of derricks. 



The derrick car is serviceable for many purposes. The steel (5an be picked up 
near the site and moved forward to the span to be lifted in ])lace without extra 
handling or use of locomotives. Its lifting capacity is limited, however, for side 
lifts. When the side lift is considerable, the car must be anchored to the track 
and securely blocked underneath the frame of the car or anchored by guys 
attached to the top of the mast and to heavy objects or structures in order to 
prevent the overturning of the car. 

Derrick cars are used in the erection of many kinds of structures, being ideal 
for viaduct work, plate girder erection and riveted and pin truss spans. 

3c. Locomotive Erecting Cranes. — ^A diagram of a locomotive 
erecting crane of 50-ton capacity is shown in Fig. 5. The crane is self-propelling 
and has the advantage of a lifting capacity for the entire circular area covered 
by the swing of the boom. 

For heavy side lifts, beams, called outriggers, are pulled out on the sides of 
the car body and blocked up from the ground or structure, thereby greatly increas- 
ing the possible load to be lifted without overturning the crane. 

Sometimes curved or straight extensions are added to the top of the boom. 
An auxiliary line called a '^runner line is used for the extension, being indepen- 
dent of the main falls used in lifting the loads. While the extension increases 
the reach of the boom for light loads, the greatest advantage of the extension is 
in the erection of trusses on mill buildings, A truss is lifted into place with the 
main load lines and purlins are raised with the extension without releasing the 
truss. This method provides stability for the truss until the purlins are erected 
and hold the truss securely in position. ^ 

Locomotive erecting cranes can be used to advantage on many classes of 
structures where there is available trackage and the steel raised is within reach 
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of the booms. Two cranes working together can handle long members which are 
beyond the reach of one boom. 

Locomotive cranes are used extensively on work provided the freight of the 
crane to the site is not excessive. They are very useful in erecting bridge spans. 



mill building work, tiered building work up to 100 ft. m height and for yarding 
purposes. Their use is economical as they are self-propelling and only one man 
is required to handle the mechanical operations. 





3d. Steel Derricks. — Derricks are of various designs and capacities. 
The stiff legs, masts and booms are usually made of structural steel, replacing the 
timber which was formerly used If made with two stiff legs, the derrick is 
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known as a stiff-leg derrick; if the mast is held in position with guy ropes, it is 
called a guy derrick; and if one stiff leg is used, guy ropes bracing the mast 
normal to the stiff leg, it is a combination derrick. 

Figure 6 is a sketch of a stiff -leg derrick of 12-ton capacity. The two stiff 
legs are placed at right angles to each other secured at the bottom to two sills 
and at the top to the mast. A set of tackle connects the top of the mast to the 
top of the boom and another set of tackle is used for lifting the loads. The power 
required for moving the derrick boom and lifting the loads is supplied by a 
hoisting engine. 

A guy derrick of 12-ton capacity is illustrated in Fig. 7. It is similar to the 
stiff -leg derrick except that the mast is held in position with guy ropes and also 



that the mast is higher in relation to the boom. On a guy derrick, the mast is 
slightly longer than the boom to allow the boom to clear the guys when swinging. 
This type of derrick is chiefly used on office building erection and in yards for 
storing steel. 

The masts are turned by hand, by swing lines or by means of a bull wheel 
operated by lines from the hoisting engine. Figure 8 is a diagram of a bull wheel 
showing the mast, boom and the connection of the bull wheel to the hoisting 
engine. 

Floating derricks are simply derricks mounted on scows and are an advantage^ 
when the material can be floated to the site as for the erection of seaport piers, 
dock structures or bridges in sea coast inlets. Erection by this method can pro- 
ceed without waiting for the completion of the approaches or the laying of the 
tracks. 
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Be, Ginny Winks,— A ginny wink (Fig. 9) is simply an A-frame 
derrick of small capacity. The one shown in the figure is of 6-ton capacity. 
The mast is an A- frame which is braced by a stiff leg to the sill. The lead lines 
for operating the boom and the hoisting lines are similar to other derricks. 



3/. Gin Poles. — Gin poles are not used as extensively as formerly. 
A gin pole (Fig. 10) is a timber or steel mast supported at the top with guy ropes. 
A block at the top of the mast holds the hoist lines which are operated by a crab 
or hoisting engine. The base of the pole rests on a shoe made of timber to dis- 
tribute the lifting load over a greater ground area. In lifting loads, the gin pole 



Fig. 10. — Gin pole. 



Fig. 11. — Shear legs. 


should not be shifted more than a few degrees from the vertical— otherwise, 
there is danger' of the bottom of the mast kicking out. The guy ropes are tied 
to surrounding structures or to “deadmen ” buried in the ground. Long lengths 
of gin H ” ^’®®“ “®®<^ trussing the pole. M the pole has practically no 
reach; the pole ie moved to each now position required. 
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8^. Shear Legs. — ^The shear legs (Fig. 11) is a modification of the 
gin pole. Instead of a single mast, there is an A- frame requiring two guy ropes 
to hold in position. The shear legs answer the same purpose as the gin pole. 

4. Erecting Tools. — Most of the hoists, erecting appliances and tools are 
standard products on the market. There are so many varieties that only those 
in common use will be described. 

4a. Hoists. — Steam, gasoline, diesel, or electric engines are used for 
suppl 3 ring the hoisting power. There are many makes of hoists and the manu- 
facturers’ catalogs should be consulted for details. The capacities and sizes of 
steam hoisting engines of 8, 10, 16, 20, 22, 28, 30, 32, 40, 45, 60, 55, and 80 horse- 
power are given in the following table: 


Hp. 

Line pull 
(lb.) 

Hoietiug drums 

A.S.M.E. boiler 

Sice of 
cylinder 
Diam. : stroke 
(in.) 

Diam. 

(in.) 

Length 

(in.) 

Diam. 

(in.) 

Height 

(in.) 

8 

2,500 

9 

18 

28 

68 

4H X 6 

10 

3,600 

10 

20 

32 

80 

6X8 

16 

5,000 

14 

22 

36 

84 

6K X 10 

20 

6,000 

14 

24 

38 

90 

7 X 10 

22 

7,500 

14 

26 

40 

90 

7K X 10 

28 

8,500 

14 

30 

42 

96 

7H X 12 

30 

8,500 

14 

29 

42 

96 

8H X 10 

32 

9,500 

16 

30 

44 

102 

8 X 12 

40 

10,000 

16 

30 

46 

102 

9 X 10 

45 

11,500 

16 

30 

48 

102 

9 X 13 

60 

12,500 

16 

30 

60 

102 

10 X 12 

55 

13,500 

18 

30 

60 

102 

10 X 13 

80 

20,000 

22 

40 

60 

1 120 

I 

12 X 16 


The drums are geared to the engine and operate the lead lines. The spools, 
sometimes called nigger heads, are located on the ends of the drum shafts. By 
means of clutches, they can be thrown in gear and operated by the engine. The 
spools handle the swing lines or runner lines of the booms by throwing three or 
four turns of the rope around the spools. The spools are also used for hoisting 
loads when manila rope rigging is used. A speed of 75 to 100 ft. per min. is 
obtained in taking in the line on a spool. 

Crabs and winches are operated by hand for hoisting loads but are very seldom 
used in modem erection. A crab consists of a drum geared and turned by a 
crank, fastened to a frame which can be lashed or bolted to a derrick or mast. 
A winch is similar to a crab except that it is supported on a timber frame, making 
it self-contained. 

46. Blocks. — ^Hoisting tackle is made up of blocks with wooden or 
steel shells for manila or wire rope. Shackles instead of hooks are genially 
provided for the blocks of heavy capacities. 
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Wooden Blocks fob Manila Rope 


Type of block 

Nominal 

size 

(in.) 

T 

Capacity 

(tons) 

Size of line 
(in.) 

Wei^t 

(lb.) 

m 

Single with hook 

8 

2 


15 

Double with hook 

8 

4 


20 

Single with hook 

12 ! 

5 

1 IK 

45 

Double with hook 

12 

7 

1 IK 

70 

Triple with hook 

12 

8 

Hi 

1 95 

Single with hook 

1 14 

6 

IK 

70 

Double with hook 

1 14 

10 

1 

IK ' 

' 115 

Triple with hook 

14 

12 

IK 

150 

Quadruple with shackle 

14 

IK 

IK 1 

190 

Single with hook 

16 

8 

IK 

90 

Double with hook i 

16 

12 ' 

i^i 1 

140 

Triple with hook 1 

16 

15 

IK 

190 

Quadruple with shackle ' 

16 

20 

IK 

270 

Single with hook 

20 

15 

2 or 2K 

170 

Double with hook 

20 

22 

2 or 2K 

230 

Triple with hook 1 

20 

30 

2 or 2K 

360 

Quadruple with shackle 

20 

35 1 

2 or 2K 

430 


Steel Blocks foe Wise Rope 


Type of block 

. 

Outside 
diameter 
of sheaves 

(in.) 

Diameter 
of rope 
(in.) 

Size of 
hook or 
shackle 
(in.) 

Capacity 

(tons) 

Weight 

(lb.) 

Snatch with hook 

16 

y4 ■ 

2K' 

8 

128 

Single with shackle 

18 

H 

2 

10 

157 

Double with shackle 

18 

% 

2 

15 

240 

Triple with shackle 

18 


2K 

25 

398 

Quadruple with shackle 

18 


3 

30 

518 

Five sheaves with shackle. . . 

24 



50 

1,382 
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4c. Rope. — The following tables give the weight, ultimate strength 
and working stress of manila rope, crucible steel and plough steel rope: 


Manila Rope 
(3 Strands) 


Diameter 

(in.) 

Circumference i 
of rope 
(in.) 

Weight per 
lin. ft. 

(lb.) 

Ultimate 

strength 

(lb.) 

Working load 
(lb.) 

(factor of 5) 

H 

H 

0.0172 

650 

110 

H 

ih 

0.0371 

1,275 

255 

H 

m 

0.0750 

2,650 

530 

y* 


0.164 

5,400 

1,080 

H 

2H 

0.22 

7,700 

1,540 

1 

3 

0.265 

9,000 

1,800 

IH 

ZH 

0.408 

13,500 

2,700 

IH 

43^ 

0.588 

18,500 

3,700 

m 

5H 

0.877 

26,500 

5,300 

2 

6 

1.05 

31,000 

6,200 

2H 

7H 

1.63 

1 46,500 

9,300 

3 

9 

2.37 

64,000 

12,800 

3^ 

11 

3.60 

91,000 

I 18,200 

4 

12 

4.27 

105,000 

21,000 


Cru(^ible Steel Rope 


Wire rope c?omposed of 6 strands and a hemp center, 19 wires to the strand 


Diameter 

(in.) 

\ 

Approximate 

circumference 

(in.) 

Weight 
per ft. 

(lb.) 

Ultimate 

strength 

(lb.) 

Safe working 
load for 
derricks 
(factor of 5) 

H 

H 

0.10 

5,800 

1,160 

Hi 

1 

0.16 

9,000 

1,800 

H 

IH 

0.23 

12,600 j 

2,520 

He 

IH 

0.31 

16,800 

3,360 

H 

IH 

0.40 

21,600 

4,320 

He 

IH 

0.51 

27,000 

5,400 

H 

2 

0.63 

33,200 

6,640 

H 

2H 

0.90 

47,400 

9,480 

H 

2H 

1.23 

64,400 

12,880 . 

1 

3H 

1.60 

84,000 

16,800 

IH 

3H 

2.03 

106,000 

21,200 

IH 

3H 

2.50 

130,000 

26,000 

IH 

4H 

3.03 

157,000 

31,400 

IH 

4H 

3.60 

185,000 

37,000 

IH 

5H 

4.23 

216,000 

43,200 

IH 

5H 

4.90 

248,000 

49,600 

m 

6H ' 

5.63 

284,000 

56,800 

2 

6H 

6.40 

322,000 

64,400 

2H 

6H 

7.22 

362,000 

72,400 

2H 

7H 

8.10 

404,000 

80,800 

2H 

714 1 

10.00 

492,000 

98,400 
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Plough Steel Rope 

Wire rope composed of 6 strands and a hemp center, 19 wires to the strand 



The following table shows the efficiency of tackle as determined by tests. 
The table may be used in calculating the loads that can be lifted by the tackle 
as follows: 


Given the pull in lead lino, to find the load lifted. Divide the pull by 1.20 each time the 
lino is snatched or pusses over sheaves other than those in tackle blocks; multiply the 
quotient by the ratio of the load to lead line puli (see table below) and the result is the load 
lifted. If the load to bo lifted is given and if it is desired to find the pull in the lead line, 
reverse the above operation. 


Ratios of Load to Pull in Lead Line 


1 


Manila rope 

Diameter 

Working 








' 




of rope 

load 


Lift per unit pull in lead line for tackle with parts as follows 



(in.) 

(1b.) 














1 

! ■* 

3 

1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

Is 0 10 11 

1 

12 

i 

13 

1 

U 


1,900 

0 8« 

1.03 

2.73 

3.48 

4.12 

4.71 

5 . 23 ! 

1 

5.71 6.12 6.50 6.83 

7.14 

7.40 

7.64 

H 

2,300 

0.83 

1 92 

2.68 

3.37 

3.95 

4.48 

4.92 

5.32 5.66 5.96 6.22 

6.45 

6.64 

6.82 

1 

3,100 

0.87 

1.93 

2 74 

3.50 

4.16 

4.77 

5.30 

5.80 6.23 6.63 6.98 

7.80 

7.58 

7.85 

IK 

4,300 

0.83 

1.92 

2.68 

3.37 

3.95 

4.48 

4.92 

5 32 5.65 5.06 6.21 

6.44 

6.63 

6.81 

IK 

5,000 

0.83 

1.91 

2.67 

3.36 

3.93: 

4.45 

4.89 

5.28 5.61 5.91 6.15 

6.38 

6.56 

6. f 3 

IK 

7,000 

0.81 

! 1.91 

2.64 

3.30 

3.84 

4.33 

4.72 

5.08 5.37 5.64 5.85 

6.04 

6.20 

6.34 

2 

10,300 

0.82 

^ 1.91 

2.65 

3,32 

3.87 i 

4.37 

4.78 

5.14 5,45 5.72 5.94 

6.15 

6.31 

6.46 

m 

13,100 

0.80 

1.90 

1 

2.63 

[ 

3.28 

w 

4.28 

4.65 

5.00 5.27 5.52 5.72 

5.90 

6.04 

6.17 


Wire rope 
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4d, Chains. — The following table gives the sizes of chains and data 
concerning the proof tests and working loads. Some erectors, however, prohibit 
the use of chains for hoisting. 


Data on Chains 


Trade 

size 

(in.) 

Actual 

size 

(in.) 

Links 

per 

ft. 

Proof 

test 

(lb.) 

Actual 

breaking 

strain 

(lb.) 

Suggested 

Toad 

limit 

(lb.) 

Weight 

per 

100-ft. 

(lb.) 

y* 

%2 

16 

2,500 

6,600 

1,375 

90 



15 

2,800 

7,800 

1,540 

105 

iKe 

^H2 

14 

3,600 

8,800 

1,980 

125 



13 

4,200 

11,100 

2,310 

155 

% 


12 

5,000 

12,800 

2,750 

170 

Ks 


lOH 

7,000 

15,600 

3,850 

220 

y 

>J42 


9,000 

20,300 

4,950 

275 

He 


8 y 

11,500 

26,500 

6,325 

360 

H 

^H2 


14,000 

31,000 

7,700 

450 

H 

^2 

6H 

20,000 

48,500 

11,000 

650 


*%2 

5H 

26,000 

61,200 

14,300 

840 

1 

1 ^2 ' 


32,850 

82,300 

18,000 

1,080 

1 y 

1 H2 

4H 

.40,000 

96,400 

22,000 

1,450 

1 H 

1 ?i2 

3K 

51,000 

112,100 

28,000 

1,650 


4e. Hooks. — Hooks of various designs for various purposes are used. 
A few of those in common use are the girder hook (Fig. 12), the balance beam (Fig. 
13) the I-beam hook (Fig. 14), and the eye bar hook (Fig. 15). 




Fia. 13. — Balance beam. 


Af, Miscellaneous. — A device called an old man (Fig. 16) consists 
of a spindle with a flange support on which an adjustable arm slides.' It is used 
for various purposes when backing up is required, as in drilling. The support 
is clamped to the member to be drilled, the arm is adjusted for the length of the 
ratchet drill or air drill and carries the^thrust of the drill during the operation 
of drilling. 

An old man wolf (Fig. 17) is similar except for the detail of the support which 
is so constructed that the old man wolf can be swung at an angle, vertically or 
horizontally. It can be attached to almost any shape of member for support. 
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The steamboat ratchet is commonly used for many purposes for pulling 
members together — for example, two adjacent top chords to secure a bearing, 
pulling up bracing and plumbing columns. A steamboat jack is sometimes used 



for I-beams 15 in. deep 
and over. 





Fig. 16. — Old man. 







Fio. 18. — Steamboat jack and ratchet. 


when a jack of light capacity is wanted to push two members or bodies apart. 
Figure 18 shows sketches of a steamboat ratchet and jack. 

Pilot nuts are placed on pins to prevent injury to the threads or pins and to 
facilitate the driving of the pins through the various members. Short pilot nuts 
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1 

.are used in places where tht jre is not enough room for the long pilot nuts. Some- 
times a gas pipe is used as a toggle to support the eye bars during the assembly 
of the joint. The pilot nut is then inserted in the ga-s pipe and the pin driven. 
Driving nuts are fastened to the pins to save them, from mutilation from the 
concussion of the ram which drives the pin. A vari( jty of pilot and driving nuts 
are shown in Figs. 19 and 20. 




Lon^ Pilot Nut 


Short Pilot Ny 


Long Pilot Not for HpUgw P'n» 




Long Nosed Pilot Nut 
Fro. 19. — Pilot nuth. 



Driving Nut 

Fig. 20. — Pilot and driving nuts. ' 


A timber buggy (Fig. 21) is used to move heavy timbers and beams by iiand, 
especially when not in proximity to tracks or derricks. 

I-beams and other structural shapes are more easily moved along tracks by 
means of rail jacks (Fig. 22). The steel is supported on the jack which is rolled 
on a rail the rim of the wheel being conceive to hold to the rail. 



PiQ. 21. — Tinib< tr buggy. 



In modern erection, an erecting outfit is not complete without the acetylene 
torch. Acetylene and oxygen gases under pressure are emitted through a 
nozzle furnishing a* fibame of such intensity that steel as thick as 12 in. is pene- 
trated. In field o-perations, the torch replaces the laboriously slow processes of 
chipping and sawinjg by hand with a hack saw, and moreover opens up possi- 
bilities in weldinrg. Briefly, the acetylene torch is used for cutting pieces to the 
correct length if too long, cutting off corners which interfere, cutting members 
aparii on repair* work, burning holes and reaming to size as a substitute for 
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drilling, welding cracks on unimportant members, sometimes welding seams in 
lieu of calking and in certain classes of work, the flame has been used for spot 
welding. In a case reported, the plates of a steel ship were spot welded while 
the ship was on the ways. In another case, the field connections of a small mill 
building were spot welded instead of being riveted. 

6. Pinning, Bolting and Riveting. — ^The field connections of all steel struc- 
tures are riveted or connected with permanent bolts. The use of bolts, however,, 
should be restricted to such connections not in shear or bearing nor subject tO' 
vibration of live loads. These restrictions will limit its use to light materiall 
generally of nominal stress — as, for instance, purlins walkways, handrailing, girt, 
framing, monitors and spandrel details. 




[ 


. 5 / hsf 



Drift Pm 




6z 


Drift Pin 





^ W/7C5 

Traffic Pm 

Fio. 23. — Drift and traffic pins. 


The field bolting is more economical than the riveting but should only be 
permitted for unc^uestionable connections, the riveting being safer if any doubt 
exists. In bridge work, all connections should be riveted, the exceptions being 
for the shoe connections and the handrailing. In ofiice buildings, the connections 
should be riveted except for such minor details as stairways, handrailing, spandrel 
supports for stone or terra cotta, etc. In mill buildings, purlins, girt framing, 
monitor framing and such bracing not subject to crane vibrations may be bolted. 
In tank and hopper work which is always specifiied to be air-, water-, dust- or oil- 
proof, the connections must be riveted. In such rare cases where bolts must be 
used, lead washers are placed under the heads and nuts to prevent leakage. 

Before the general use of air in the field for driving rivets, the rivet heads were 
formed by means of a maul hammering on a hand set which was held over the 
hot rivet. Rivets thus formed were properly called hand rivets. With the ad- 
vent of compressed air and pneumatic hammers for driving rivets, the name hand 
rivets was retained for designating pneumatic hammer rivets, in distinction from 
the rivets called power rivets driven by air of high compression, hydraiilic or 
electric power in the structural shops. 

When the members of a structure are raised in place, the connections aasf 
^'pinned’’ together with drift pins. The drift pins are tapered and oompletdtf 
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fill the holes, thus holding the connections securely in place which loose fitting 
bolts cannot do. The connections being lined up properly, fitting up bolts are 
used to draw the various thicknesses of metal together. Drift pins and traffic 
pins, samples of which are shown in Fig. 23, are of different diameters to conform 
to the sizes of the holes and of different lengths to suit large variations of the 
thicknesses connected. 

The number of drift pins and bolts used will depend upon the nature of the 
connection. On trusses, a small number of drift pins and bolts are necessary for 
the top chord splices as the bearings carry the stresses. It is usual to rivet the 
top chord splices after the span is swung. The bottom chord splices of riveted 
trusses are usually riveted up before the span is swung. When this is not done, 
possibly one-half of the holes must be filled with drift pins and one-quarter with 
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Pneumatic button Pneumatic flush 

rivet set rivet set 

Fia. 24. — Rivet sets. 

bolts to carry the tension across the splices. The number used will vary with the 
ratio of the dead load (as swung) to the total dead and live load designed for the 
finished structure. The floor beam connections to the posts may bo riveted up 
before swinging the span but it is best to rivet up the stringer connections after- 
wards. All diagonals of the trusses and horizontal bracing should be riveted up 
afterwards. 

There are several operations employed in riveting— namely, heating the 
rivets in a hand forge at a convenient location close to the place of driving, catch- 
ing and entering the hot rivets in the holes, bucking up the rivets on the side oppo- 
site to the driver and forming the rivet heads (called driving the rivets). A rivet 
gang consists generally of the rivet heater, the man who catches the hot rivets in 
a bucket and inserts them in the holes with a pair of tongs, the man who bucks 
up the rivets and the man who drives the rivets. The rivets are heated in hand 
forges, rivet pots or in electrical heaters. The familiar hand forges need no 
description. The rivet pots are receptacles for holding the coal or coke and the 
rivets. These pots are provided with a grate at the bottom, and compressed air 
is passed through the fuel for heating the rivets, thereby eliminating the work 
of turning the hand fans as required for the hand forges. The electrical heaters 
are capable of heating a number of rivets simultaneously depending upon the size 
of the heaters. The rivets are heated by passing an deetrical current through 
them. 


Pneum(?itic counfersink 
flush rivef set 
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The heads are formed with sets made of various sizes to conform to the diam- 
eters of the rivets (see Fig. 24). In the figure the sketches show sets for forming 
full heads and for making flat and countersunk flush head rivets. There are 
several pneumatic riveting hammers, the Thor and Boyer hammers being two of 
those well known. The long hammers are 26M in. in length and the short 
hammers 21 H in., space for which must be provided in designing and detailing 
to make the driving possible. Figure 25 is a sectional view of a Boyer air-cooled 



Fig. 25. — Sectional view, Boyer air-cooled riveting hammer (Courtesy of Chicago 

Pneumatic Tool Co). 

hammer, made by Cliicago Pneumatic Tool Company. The table below gives 
pertinent data regarding all sizes of Boyer air-cooled and non-air-cooled riveting 
hammers. 


Boyer Air-cooled Riveting Hammers 


-1 1 

Size and style 

Capacity 

rivets 

(in.) 

(hot) 

Diam- 

eter 

piston 

(in.) 

Length 

stroke 

(in.) 

Blows 

per 

min. 

Over- 

all 

length 

(in.) 

Set shank letter 
symbol 

Weight Ob.) 

1 

Straight 

shank 

Parker 

taper 

shank 

Net 

Ship- 

ping 

JO superior 

H 

iHs 

4 

1,.525 

im 

S 

T 

15H 

19 

50 

H 

IHs 

5 

1,400 

16 

S 

T 

18H 

21 

60 


IKs 

6 

1,340 

17H6 

S 

T 

20H 

26 

80 

IH 

iHs 

8 

1,050 

19He 

B 

T 

22H 

25 


Note: — Above hammers can be furnished in non-air-cooled type, if specified. 


Boyer Non- air-cooled Riveting Hammers 


40-ES (ex. short) 
90 

80-X 

11 

IH 

IH 

IM 

IH, 

IH, 

IH, 

IH, 

4 

9 

8 

11 

1,625 

910 

950 

700 

8H 

20Me 

20H 

23H 

8 

8 

S 

T 

T 

V 

17 

23 

26 

28H 

18 

26 

29 

31 

60 (heavy type) 


iHs 

6 

1,340 

18 

S 

T 

23M 

27 

80 (heavy type) 

IH 

iHs 

8 

1,050 

20 

S 

T 

26« 

29 

90 (heavy type) 

IH 

IHs 

9 

910 

21 

B 

T 

26H ' 

81 


The proper bucking up of the rivets in driving is important to get tight rivets. 
Very often the space available for bucking up is very small and tools of special 
shapes are used. When space will permit, the ordinary straight dolly is used, 
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the bucker up pressing the dolly against the rivet head while the head on the 
other side is being formed. When the hole is located close to the root of an 
angle or the web of a beam, a goose neck dolly is used. For bucking up rivets in 
a narrow space, as between the webs of two beams, a heel dolly is used. A bolt 
hole is provided in the bar in which a bolt with washers is placed to back the 
dolly against the steel to take the thrust. Dolly bars of the kind mentioned are 
shown in Fig. 26. ' Two more kinds of bars, shown in Fig. 27, are called spring 



Fig, 28. — Thor bucker- Fig. 29. — Number 50 Boyer 

up (Courtesy of Independ- hammer holder-on (Courte^r of 

ent Pneumatic Tool Co.). Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.). 


dollies, having handles of spring steel. The handle is suspended in a hook which 
acts as a fulcrum in obtaining proper leverage for bucking up the rivets. 

For the purpose of obtaining a constant pressure'in bucking up and thus getting 
tight rivets, a Thor bucker-up made by the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
(Fig. 28) is frequently used. The rivet set is held against the rivet head, and 
compressed air is admitted through a valve operated by a handle and exerts a 
constant pressure against the rivet while the rivet is being driven. 

^ hammer type holder-on (Fig. 29) made by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, is similar in action to a pneumatic hammer but is used for bucking up. 
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The holder-on point at the end makes it possibl e to brace the hammer by using 
as many filler blocks as necessary. ^ 

When space will permit on the bucking-up side> erectors have also used 
driving hammers, one for driving and one for bucki ng up. 

In cutting out rivets, the rivet heads are kncx^ke^ i off and the rivets bftvcked oat 
of the holes. A few of the many tools used for tlif ^ purpose are shown in Fig. 30. 
Another tool for cutting off rivet heads is a riW ^ cutting gun which is operated 
with compressed air.. These have been found very useful on heavy work for 
(jutting out the larger sizes of rivets. In the e ection of heavy work, the equip- 
m^t is not complete without at least one rivr t cutti|i^ gun. 

^ 6 . Methods of Erection. — ^There are diffe rent methods used in the erection 
of structural steel depending upon the equi pment available, preference of the 
erector, type of the structure, size of flue stn ictu»'e, mai^ltenance of traffic duccing 
erection, time permitted for the erectioiL m li the^k to be taken. Natomlly 
the equipment closest to the site wMch wf d do thb work required will be used 



uffer 

Fig. 30. — Hand tooife fa cutting out rivets. 


in preference to the purchase of any new equ lipment which may give better service. * 
Different erectors will prefer different meti ods at times for erecting the same kind 
of work. The type of the structure is a (,te bermining factor, of course, as different 
equipment is required for office buildingt t han for viaducts or bridge spans. The 
sizes of the members determine the size 3 a nd number of booms used, etc. Ordi- 
narily in erecting a truss span, a derri I ck car might be used but if a new span 
is built around an old span and it is ne . cea sary to maintain traffic, then an over- 
head traveler must be used. If the time I > of • erection is limited, it may be necessary 
to start erection simultaneously from ‘ botih ends of the structure or add more 
equipment in the way of derricks, etc., * , aSl -of which greatly adds to the expense 
of the erection. The question of the r' jdktbiaken is very important — ^for instance, 
the danger of a flood or of ice floes may 1 aakeit advisable to use cantilever erection 
instead of falsework, or the prevalence iff Idgh winds may affect the sequence of 
erection. 

In emergencies, the erectors are ing lemous in accomplishing a great deal with 
very simple appliances such as crow b my rollers, jacks and hoisting tackle. 

6 a. Girder Spans. — ^Undc r 'oertain conditions, deck plate girder 
spans can be assembled, riveted at the s ite»nd rolled into place. It is customary, 
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though, to rivet up deck spans up to 60 or 70 ft., either in the shop or at the site. 
The spans up to 40 ft. in length are erected to advantage with a locomotive crane; 
spans over this length with a derrick car. 

In the erection of through plate girder spans, the main girders are placed first 
and then the floor beams and stringers panel by panel. If trafl&c is to be main- 
tained, the flopr system is erected first on falsework and the girders placed 
afterwards. 

The erection of a deck girder span is shown in Fig. 31. The span is riveted 
up complete, ties laid and raised in place with a locomotive erecting crane. 

- 66. lUveted Truss Spans. — ^The erection of truss spans requires 
the use of falsework^ except for the shorter spans of 100 to 125 ft. in length. 
These short trusses are usually riveted up complete at the site and swung into 
place with a derrick car or locomotive crane. The floor is then erected in place 
and connected to the trutbea 



One of the methods used in erecting %ough riveted truss spans is to assemble 
each panel of a span complete before pfoceeding to the next one. Thus, the 
shoes and first bottom chord sections of one end are placed first and the floor 
system between these chords set, the end posts and web members are bolted to 
the bottom chord gusset plates, '^nd then tie top chords, portal strut and top 
lateral bracing completes this braced secton. Similarly the second bottom 
chord sections, floor, truss members and top chord bracing follow and other 
sections until the entire span is erected. 

It is customary in the erection of through riveted truss spans to put the floor 
system in first, then put the lower chords in place, set up the web members and 
put the top chords on last. It is more advmtageous to have the gusset plates 
connecting the web members with top chor^ riveted to the top chord sections 
rather than to posts or diagonals, as the rivets in the gusset plates connecting 
the top chords with the web members are mo^ easily driven in the web memb^ 
than in the top chord sections. 

, The erection of riveted truss spans \dth atraveler is shown in Fig. 33^ The 
stmacture is a bridige at Bismarck^ North ]|akota, conneting of ibreO 
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riveted truss spans. In the picture, one of the spans has been swung and the 
false work removed; another span has been partly erected. 

8c. Pin Truss Spans. — Pin truss spans are erected generally with 
derrick cars or locomotive cranes and occasionally with travelers. On highway 
structures where the concentrated load of a derrick car or locomotive crane will 
not permit the use of this equipment, it is necessary to use a traveler. In other 
cases, a derrick car or locomotive crane is usually more economical. The loco- 
motive cranes are more valuable for the shorter reaches; the derrick cars for the 
longer ones. It is customary to put the floor system in first and erect the trusses 
afterward. This method has a great many advantages over that of raising the 
trusses first: (1) There is a great saving in falsework, ^ ’onger panels can be used, 
putting bents directly under the panel points and using the new floor system for 
carrying traflBlc and running out material fo(r uhe trusses; (2) it permits the posts 
to be bolted to the floor beams and released from tl]ie tackles on the boom; (3) it 



Fia. 32. — Riveted span erection. 


fixes the exact position of the shoes on the piers so that the erection may proceed 
from the center either toward the fixed or roller end; (4) it has the advantage of 
giving more oppori^ty for jacking up the spans to secure the proper camber; 
and (5) it requires a minimum amount of blocking. 

The erection of a pin truss span begins with the placing of the entire floor and 
the bottom chord eye bars. Tlie center panels of the trusses are erected first 
as these panels have adjustable members and the trusses can be squared up 
before proceeding to the other panels. The details should be arranged so that 
the center panel can be completed and made self-sustaining before the derrick 
car or locomotive crane is moved. In erecting a panel of the truss, the posts are 
bolted to the floor beams. The diagonal ^ye bars are hdd up by the boom while 
the bottom chord pins are driven, the top chord section is then placed in position 
and the top chord inns driven. * It is usual to proceed from the cent^ pane^ 
toward the fixed end, and after this half of the span is erected, to proceed toward 
tile roller end. It is especially desir^He in heavy Work tiud^ the top chord sections 
can be lifted above the posts and set directiy ill place wltiiout moved On 
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end or sidewise. Therefore, in heavy work, the splice plates connecting two 
adjoining chord sections should be shipped loose 

Over dangerous streams, where there is a possibility of the loss of the steel 
dunng erection, it is sometimes desirable to erect the trusses first, so as to have as 
little material on the falsework as possible, thereby reducing the amount of 
material in danger. On heavy truss spansj, and this applies to both riveted and 
pm spans, the end posts and top chord members must be raised into position at 



Fio. 34 — Dnving bottom chord pin. 


the inclination the piece occupies in the truss. This is especially true of the 
end posts and inclined top chords which are very difficult to hold at the proper 
angl^ for mating the connections. To overcome this difiieulty, a pair of anf^es 
with a cross bolt, called erecting kUch, is sometimes bolted temporarily to the top 
of the memb^ and located at the center of gravity of the member to give the 
proper inclination. The hoisting hook is fastened to the bolt ot the hitch mad 
the member at apf^oadmatky the angle required. 
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Figure 33 shows the method of driving a top chord pin. The pin with a pilot 
nut to guide it^ and a driving nut to protect it| is held suspended by the falls of 
the boom. A rail held up by a runner line is the ram. By moving the ram back- 
ward and forward, the pin is driven into place. 

Another view of driving a pin is shown in Fig. 34 — ^that of a bottom chord pin. 
The picture shows the pin and *eye bars being held up and the ram in contact 
with the driving nut. 

6d, Floating Spans into PositioiL — ^Under certain conditions truss 
spans are assembled on scows, riveted up complete, floated to the site and 
anchored to the piers. This method 
of erection will save the falsework 
and is of particular advantage when 
the steel can be shipped easily to sites 
for assembling. The depth of the 
water, of course, must be great 
enough and water conditions such 
that this method of erection is 
feasible. 

The span is assembled on two or 
more scows as required, riveted up 
and the scows towed to the bridge 
site. If the span is erected high 
above the water, the span is raised to 
position on the piers. If a low span, 
it is assembled on the scows, cribbing 
being used to bring the span at an 
elevation somew^hat higher than re^ 
quired to rest on the piers. By 
means of guy ropes, the span is 
brought to the correct position over 
the piers and lowered by ballasting Fio. 35. — Truss floated into position, 
the scows. 

The same method of erection may be followed in erecting trusses. After the 
trusses are in place, the floor system is set by running out the material from one end. 

The channel span of the Quebec Bridge was erected on scows and floated into 
position. By means of specially designed lifts, the span was raised into position 
to the correct elevation. 

Figure 36 shows a truss which was assembled on a scow, floated to the bridge 
site and raised to the top of the piers with a gallows frame at one end and a 
derrick at the other end. , 

6c. Cantiieyer EreetioiL~A cantilever bridge is one in which the 
spans are carried continuously over the piers, the stresses in each span tbmby 
bring reduced due to the negative moments developed at the pier points^ A 
sketch showin|; the cantilever portion of the ICennewick-Pasco Bridf^ over the 
Ocdumhia Biver is shown in Fig. 36. Thk part of the bridge was erected by the 
method called cantilever erection. The erectixm started with travelers at both 
ends simultaneously and advanced towards the the briSget panri by 
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Sometimes a bridge composed of simple spans cannot be ^^ted aci simple 
spans on falsework on account of the deep gullies or deep and fast running waters 
spanned and must be erected by the cantilever method. The bridge designer 
must be f Euniliar with the erecting program to be used and it is advisable that he 
consult with erectors for this purpose as the entire design depends upon the plan 
of erection. Not only must the finished structure carry the dead and live loads 

and the wind forces but the members 
must carry the stresses imposed upon 
them during erection. The bottom 
chords of the trusses which normally 
carry tension under dead and live 
loads are in compression when the 
trusses are cantilevered and the top chords which are in compression in the 
finished structure are in tension during erection. Special members and mechan- 
ical devices must be designed which are used only during erection. 

The following description will serve to illustrate some of the many phases of 
cantilever erection. The example taken is that of a bridge composed of simple 
spans but on account of the high towers and deep water, falsework could not be 
used and cantilever erection was resorted to. The completed bridge is shown in 
Fig. 37. It is a deck structure composed of three 250-ft. riveted truss spans, one 
60-ft. and two 90-ft. approach spans, three towers 120 ft. high and one bent 
supporting the 90-ft. spans. The erection will begin from the pier 1 end. Either 
a traveler or a derrick car could be used for moving out the material but in this 
description a derrick car is used. As it is very important that the erector use 
the same methods and sequence of erection which was used in designing the 



Fia. 37. — ^Bridge erected by cantilever method. 


structure and erecting appliances, it is customary to issue a book of instructions 
to the erector for work ^ving difBicult erecting features. 

To set the first span, 60 ft. long, it is necessary to erect the end posts and 
bracing of the truss span at pier 2. The bent can be set with the derrick car but 
if the reach is too long for the weight handled, the posts and bracing can be erected 
with a gin pole or A-frame. When the bent is properly secured in place, it is an 
easy operation to swing the 60-ft. span on to the seat of the bent and abutment. 
The track is then laid on the 6(>-ft. span and the derrick car moved ahead ready 
for the erection of the truss span 2-3. The span 2^ cannot be erected as a canti- 
lever span as sufficient anchorage cannot be obtained at th^ shore end to carry 
tibe unbalanced weight of the span if erected as a cantilever. It can be erected 
on falsework but because of the height of 120 ft. to be built upi a method 
was adopted as indicated in Fig. 38. One of the permanent towura was 
kai%set upbet^eeapiers 2 and 3 upon which two sand lacks were placed. The 
jltst part of the jqpnn was cantilevered out» suitable smchorage biAng made with 
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Fig. 36. — Cantilever bridge. 
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the 60*ft. approach span and the abutment, until the portion of the erected span 
rested on the jacks. These jacks were placed at such an elevation that the free 
end of the span, when erected, would be about 15 or 16 in. above the top of the 
tower — otherwise, if the free end of the span was erected below the level of 
the top of the tower, the free end of the span could not be raised to the correct 
elevation. The derrick car is advanced as far as the temporary tower will permit 
and the tower on piers 3 and 4 is erected, after which the remainder of the truss 
span is erected complete, the projecting span beuig balanced by the part of 
the span between the temporary tower and pier 2. The sand is emitted from 
the sand jacks until the span rests on the bent at pier 3 and the temporary tower 
is removed. 

Span 4-6 is erected as a cantilever for its entire length. Tension members 
with screw devices are provided to connect span 2-3 with the span to be erected 
along the line of the top chords and similar conjpression members and screw 
devices at the bottom chords. Toggle arrangements and hydraulic jacks have 
also been used for the same purpose. The truss span is erected panel by panel, 
the derrick car moving successively forward after each panel is completed. 


Fig. 38. — Erection ^ span 2-3. Fxo. 39| — Erection of span 4-5. 

When the span is erected, the tower is placed and the span lowered to rest on 
the tower by releasing the screws (see Kg. 39). 

Span 6-7 is erected similarly to span 4-5. In erecting the 90-ft. girders, if it 
is found that the reach and weight are beyond the capacity of the boom, the 
erector sometimes counterweigljts the girder. Thus, if the reach without coimter- 
weighting is 45 ft., he may reduce the reach to say 30 ft. by adding weight to the 
short lever arm of the girder. 

6/. Viaducts. — Gin pole erection was formerly used for viaducts. 
The bents were bolted up on the ground and then raised in place with a gin pole. 
For rapid erection, a second gin pole would raise the girders. 

At present, derrick cars are generally used to erect viaducts. Travelers 
are used for light highway structures which cannot sustain the weight of a derrick 
car. The boom must be long enough to erect a tower in advance with the derrick 
car or traveler on the completed portion. The erection continues forward span 
by span, the derridk car or traveler advancing as fast a^ the span ahead is erected. 

The erection of a viaduct over railroad tracks offewi the opportunity of utBis- 
ing the railroad tracks for handling the material and raising the sted. The 
erection of the 18th Street Viaduct, Eap$as City, Fig. 40, is an example of this 
kind. A locomotive erecting crane is rairing the sted from the railroad tracks 
below the viaduct. 

OAca Buitdfaigs.-— In the erection of most steel office buildings, 
the av^able space for storing material is limited^ The shipments 9f steel, 
thenSfom, are geh^ratty in lots in the sequence of erection. Stiff leg deoticks, guy 
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derricks or A-frame derricks are used to raise the material. If the building covers 
a large area, possibly as many as four derricks erect the steel to hasten the 
erection. Sometimes, the building is constructed in two sections, one section 
at a time replacing the old building and thus permitting the owner to occupy 
one-half and then the other half during the erection of the building. 

It is customary to erect an office building in tiers of two stories each. After 
the grillage and bases are set, the basement tier of columns is raised by two 
booms from the ground level. The beams and girders for two floors are lifted 
into place and the upper floor temporarily covered with planking to minimize 
the risk to the men. The temporary floor also provides space for sorting the 
material for the next tier. Upon completion of each tier of columns and beams, 
the derricks are raised to the higher level for the erection of the next tier, the 



Fio. 40. — ^Viaduct erection. 
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process bdng repeated until the roof is reached. When two derricks are on the 
ground, each raises the other to higher levels. 

In the erection of some buildings, derricks have been used which were lashed 
to columns of an adjoining building or to columns of the new building. Other 
material such as stone, terra cotta, etc., also is raised by this means. 

When the building contains two or more basements, the basement floors 
usually are not erected until some of the upper floors are in place. The column 
caissons are poured, the grillage and basement columns set after which the first 
floor is erected complete. As the erection proceeds upward, the excavation for 
the basements is begun, retaining walls constructed and each basement floor 
^ected as the excavation progresses. The bas^ent floors are designed to carry 
the thrusts of the earth work on the retaining walls. 

An exception to the ordinary method of erecting office buil<Ungs is that of a 
tiered building not exceeding lOQ ft. in bright. This type of building can be^ 
erected very economically with a locomotive crane provided there are raitrpad 
fadtities for ddivering t^ crane to the ate. Hie dupnent of steel muet be 
made in vmHjcal tiers rather than horizontal tiers as is the case with derridt 
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erection. The erection by a locomotive crane is by complete vertical sections 
from the basement to the roof. 

The first section of the Illinois Merchants' Bank Building, Chicago, is shown 
in Fig. 41. Two guy derricks were used to raise the steel. When completed, 
the building occupies a city square and contains about 15,000 tons of steel. 

Mill Buildings . — The mill buildings are usually divided into one 
or more aisles, each aisle carrying an overhead crane. The length of the build- 
ing is spaced into bays, the bays varying in accordance with the crane loads and 
the structural design. 



Fig 41, — Office building erection Fig. 42. — Mill building erection. 


For the smaller buildings, say with three aisles, the simplest erection is to 
run a track through the center aisle and raise all of the steel in the three aisles with 
the boom of a locomotive crane. The crane picks up the materiel by running 
back and forth and completes each bay at a time. 

If the aisles are wide and the building stands high above the ground, a similar 
method of erection can be used by placing two tracks in different aisles and using 
two locomotive cranes. 

The roof trusses are riveted up on the ground before erecting in plac^. Figure 
42 showis a locomotive erecting crane hoisting a complete roof truss. 

T« Details to Facilitate Brectioii.*^When designing and detailing structural 
steel, consideration should be given to good designs of ample strength, economy 
in weight, simplified shop ymk and easy erection. Any care used along these 
fines has the e&ct of giving the owner a better structure at a minimum of cost. 
Too much importance should not be attached to any one of these items at the 
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expense of the other. It is possible to design with the utmost economy in the 
weight of the steel at the expense of increased shop costs; or the shop details 
simplified to the extent that the erection costs are increased in greater proportion 
than the saving in shop work; or the details arranged for easy erection at a sacri- 
fice of good designing and shop work. The decisions made by the engineer 
should be based on the economy to the customer of the structure as a whole. 

(1) Avoid 08 Far as Possible Entering Connections , — Wlken it is necessary to 
slide a member into a connection without having any leeway vertically or hori- 
zontally to move the mepaber, the connection is known as an entering connection. 
An example of such a connection is sometimes seen on the top chord of a truss 
when the splice plates are shop riveted to the four sides of the chord. Entering 
connections are usually the most difficult and expensive to make, and where at 
all possible should be avoided, but, where they must be used, particular attention 
should be given to the necessary clearances. An entering connection is not only 
an expensive and dangerous operation but in a great many cases it cannot be 
accomplished on account of the interference with back walls, adjoining spans, 
etc. 

(2) See Thcd Proper Clearances Are Gwen , — It is very important to allow ample 
clearance when members are packed in chords, posts, etc., as lack of sufficient 
clearance causes trouble and expense, not only increasing the cost of erection by 
requiring more time to make the span safe, but adding to the risk. In putting 
in tie bars and diagonals, it is customary to connect them on the bottom chord 
pins first, and then swing them into the chords and posts around the lower pins 
as a center. All rivet heads coming in the path of the bars swung in this way 
should be cleared. 

(3) Minimize the Number of Field Rivets , — ^Particular attention should be 
given to the question of arranging the connections with a view to using a minimum 
number of field rivets as far as possible. Shop rivets are njore economical to 
.drive than field rivets and besides are practically all machine driven rivets as 
compared with the hand driven field rivets. Shop rivets should preferably be 
used instead of field rivets provided: (1) That the sizes and weights are such 
that minimum carload shipments may be obtained; (2) that the shipping pieces 
are not too bulky or involve too much risk to handle; (3) that the members con- 
form in size to the train clearances; and (4) that the welghf of any one piece is 
not too great for the lifting capacity of the erecting” equipment. The connections 
should be arranged to suit the method of erection decided upon. 

(4) Details Arranged to Permit of More Than One Method qf Erection : — ^An 
example of this is the floor system of truss spans which may be erected either 
before or after the trusses have been erected in their final position. The floor 
connections and packing of posts and bottom chords should be detailed so that 
either method may be used. The illustration given is only one of many details 
occurring in the erection of all classes of structures. An adherence to this funda- 
mental principle of erection is very important as the erector does not, always 
know in advance the conditions which may arise and decide what the sequence of 
erection shall be. 

(5) AUenMon Should Be Given to the Field Conmclione So That Enough SpaceJe 
AUowed Around AU Field Bmts to Enabk Them to Be Drum , — ^There should be 
suffldent space for bucking up and for the driving of the rivets. Moreover the 
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location of the field rivets should permit accessible driving, as far as possible, 
without the use of expensive scaffolding. 

(6) In all work, as far as practicable, the details should be arranged so that 
the members can be swung into position without shifting from their final position 
the members to which they connect. 

(7) Stiffeners to which cross frames or floor beams connect should not be 
crimped, but have fillers. The outstanding legs should preferably be not less 
than 5 in., and never less than 4 in. Open holes in stiffener angles should be gaged 
so that the cross frames can be swung into place without spreading the main 
girders. The cross frames or floor beams should be so detailed to permit them 
to be swung into place without interfering with 4)hc rivet heads in the main 
girders. When the cross frames of deck spans connect to the top and bottom 
flanges of the girders, H e-in. clearance should be allowed at both top and bottom. 

(8) The details should be made so that the ipembers can be placed in their 
final positions before riveting is commenced. 

(9) Generally all girders or beams should rest on the tops of columns or other 
members or on erection seatij This arrangement will give the easiest erection 
with the minimum amount of risk and will save pinning the connections together 
when the members are brought into place. The erection seats are not necessary 
for light beams framing into columns or girders but are desirable for heavy beams 
and girders. When erection seats are used, a clearance of H in. should be left 
between the bottom of the girder and the seat angle to allow for inaccuracies in 
setting the seat angle. No clearance should be allowed when the open holes are 
reamed to a steel templet. 

(10) The sections of top chords nearest the center of truss spans should be 
made with at least two full pin holes. In skew spans, the top chord splicps 
should be located so that the two opposite panels can be erected without moving 
the derrick or traveler. For trusses with inclined top chords, the top chords 
should be designed so that each opposite panel of the trusses can be erected and 
self-sustained before moving the derrick or traveler to the next panel. 

(11) At least H-in. clearance should be allowed to cover shop variations for 
cutting, shearing and coping. For riveted web members entering between chords, 
allow clearance on each side for heavy work and He in. for light work. 
For plates to be inserted between angles, allow a clearance of He in. on each 
side. For beams and girders erected between top and bottom angles, allow 
H-in. clearance under the top angle. 

(12) When a beam frames directly into the webs of two columns, to permit 
the beams to be dropped into place, the rivets above one of the connections 
should be countersunk or left open for field driving. This will save the spreading 
of the columns. 

(13) Portals and top bracing of truss spans arCk erected after the pins are 
driven. Therefore, it is advisable to use long pilot nuts to facilitate the driving 
of the pins. 

(14) In packing eye bars, the following clearances should be allowed: Eye 
bars 8 in. and under, Hs fur each bar plus not less than H iu. between the 
two rides of the chord; eye bars over 8 in. and up to and including 12 in., H iu. 
for each bar jflus not less than 1 in. between the two rides; eye bars over 12 in., 
He iu. for each bar plus not less than IH iu. between the two sides. 
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(15) In packing pin plates, when more than two pin plates are used on a 
member, allow Hs in. addition for each pin plate. 

(16) Clearances should be provided at the ends of girders or beams framing 
between other members. Girders or beams with milled ends generally have a 
clearance of H 2 in. at each end. Girders or beams not milled at the ends gen- 
erally have a clearance of He in. at each end. In building construction when 
a beam frames between two other beams, it is customary to provide H in. at each 
end. 

(17) For all structures in which girders or beams with end connections occur 
in long continuous lines, it is necessary to make some provision for the over- or 
under-run of the steel. This is done in various ways. A good method is to make 
the girders or beams H in. short and supply fills for one-half the number of 
spaces, the fills being inserted by the erector as required. 

(18) Adjustable rods or bars placed close together should have sleeve nuts 
or turnbuckles staggered. 

(19) Girders which frame into the webs of columns should, when necessary, 
have their flanges notched to clear the rivet heads in the outstanding legs of 
columns. The clearance provided will permit the erection of the girder without 
spreading the columns. 

(20) In detailing new work adjacent to old work or to walls, the field con- 
nections should be arranged so that the rivets can be driven when the new work 
is placed. Spandrel beams which adjoin old walls should be detailed to swing 
into place from the inside of the new building. 

(21) Girders and stringers which rest in expansion pockets should be set back 
enough to allow the insertion of the field rivets for the end connection of the 
adjacent fixed member, as both members are erected before the field rivets are 
driven. 

(22) On deck girder spans and on stringers in through spans, lateral plates 
and rivet heads should be kept low enough to clear the ties. 

(23) It is advisable to shop rivet fillers in place to prevent their loss in transit 
and also to facilitate the erection as there are less pieces to hold in place when 
making the connection. 

(24) When a long line of field rivets occurs in two or more thicknesses of 
metal, occasional countersunk rivets should be provided to hold the plates in 
contact. 

(25) As far as practicable, all members should be detailed so that they can 
be reversed in erection. When the members are not symmetrical and cannot' be 
reversed in erection, one end should be marked to indicate the correct turning 
of the members. 

(26) When two spans rest on a bent, as in a viaduct, the details should be 
arranged so that either span can be set in place entirely independent of the other. 
The end cross frames should be detailed to be swung into place from the center 
of the span. 

(27) The overrun or packing out of the cover plates on built-up columns can 
be neid^cted for columns with one or two cover plates on each side. For columns 
with three or more cover plates on each side, an allowance of Ha in. for each 
plate over two plates should be made. 
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(28) In replacing an old bridge of more than one span, a separate bed plate 
should be provided for each shoe. 

(29) In special cases where adjustment is needed, it may be advisable to drill 
certain holes in the field. The erection drawings should contain notes showing 
the special drilling. 

(30) Holes in steel work should be provided for connecting all auxiliary work, 
such as nailing strips, spiking pieces, skylight curbs, windows, doors, etc. Often, 
time and labor can be saved in erection by bolting the woodwork in place on the 
ground before setting the steel in place. 

(31) When reamed work is specified, the important connections are reamed 
to a steel templet or the connections are reamed with the connecting members 
assembled at the structural shop. With such workmanship, the holes are fair 
and the field rivets are entered without drifting or cleaning out. 

When full size punched work is required, the connections are punched with 
full size holes, no opportunity being (pveii to check the fairness of the holes. 
It should be understood that with this class of workmanship, a certain amount 
of drifting and cleaning out Of holes should be considered as a legitimate part 
of the erection. 
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1. Estimating in General. — Before the cost for structural steel can be deter- 
mined it is necessary to have an accurate and carefully prepared estimate of the 
weight of every piece of steel that is to be included. From this weight or tonnage 
the cost data are made up, and these in turn are used to estimate the final amount 
of bid or selling price. 

Estimating structural steel is a matter of figuring weights rather than costs. 
The estimator is rarely called on to consider the question of prices and costs, or 
assist in the preparation of bids. He is concerned solely in making up a complete 
detailed summary of the weight of the steel in the structure, and from this esti- 
mate the costs will be made up by the manager of sales, general manager, or some 
oflScer of the steel company, who has had long experience in preparing bids, is 
familiar with current prices, and market and trade conditions, and who must 
assume full responsibility for the correctness of the quotation, after it has been 
sent out. 

2. Estimating from Plans Made by Architects. — ^Estimates of weight of the 
structural steel for buildings are taken from plans made by architects. These 
plans, together with the accompanying specifications, should offer complete 
information and data required by the estimator. Architectural plans with the 
exception of details for special coimections are usually drawn to or J^-in. scale. 

The lengths of the members are not given on the plans but must be scaled. 
Distances center to center of columns, out to out of walls, story heights, dimen- 
sions of stair halls, elevator shafts, etc., are all clearly indicated, and enable the 
estimator to calculate closely the lengths of the different pieces of steel shown 
in the design. 

The steel framing is sometimes shown in dotted or broken lines on the archi- 
tectural plans, but it is always preferable to have separate framing plans drawn 
for the steel construction. The liability of error on the part of the estimator is 
greatly minimised if he is not obliged to take off the steel from the architectural 
plans, which have so much information on them, that it is often a difficult matter 
to find all of the steel, and make an accurate estimate. 

3. Bstimatiiig from Plans Made by Engineers.— Estimates of the weight of 
steel for hi^^way and railroad bridges, and similar structures, are usually made 
from plans and specifications prepared by engineers. Plans furnished for estimat- 
ing th^ class of work are usually more complete than those provided for buildings, 
and show the stress sheets, loading diagrams, plot plans and profiles, location 
idans, general design with sises, and membem detailed to scale. For a small 
bridge, the complete design and dqtail may appear on one sheet. 

m 
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Specifications for bridges are of equal importance with the plans, and will 
contain much of the information required by the estimator. 

Bridge specifications should be carefully read and analyzed by the estimator, 
before starting work, as the requirements in different sections of the country, 
and the standards of the various railroad and county engineers will vary as to 
the allowable loading, impact stresses, provision for wind, formulas for calcula* 
tions, and character and physical properties of the materials specified, and this 
will tend to have a considerable effect on the weight and consequently the cost 
of the structure. 

4. Qualifications for Successful Steel Estimator*— A successful steel estimator 
should have had some previous experience in steel di sign, a thorough training in 
structural steel detailing, and should be familiar with and have some knowledge 
of modem shop practice and erection methods. 

He should be of a studious disposition, caoreful and accurate in his work, with 
the abiKty to concentrate, and should have patience and perseverance. He 
should also enjoy the best of health, as the work is very trying. 

Estimating structural steei is rush work, very little time being allowed for 
taking off the steel. It is frequently necessary for an estimator to do considerable 
overtime work. 

6, Estimating Procedure. — ^The work of estimating must be handled in a 
systematic manner, and while the methods employed in different fabricating 
shops may vary somewhat, the following plan will illustrate the usual procedure 
employed for making a structural steel estimate. 

Plans and specifications are received in the contracting office, from owners or 
builders, who request a bid and fix definitely the date on which the quotation 
must be sent out. Established concerns will receive many such requests, un- 
solicited, but depend in the main on the work of salesmen and solicitors who are 
employed not only for the purpose of securing contracts, but also are expected 
to seek new business, arrange the preliminaries, investigate building reports, and 
get information on proposed work at the earliest possible date. 

When a set of plans is received with a request for a bid, the sales manager 
should decide whether the job will be figured or not. It is often impossible to 
estimate all of the proposed work, and for various reasons, many of the plans 
have to be returned without a quotation. 

If the estimate is to be made, the job is given an estimate number, and the 
plans, specifications and all information at hand are sent into the estimating depart- 
ment. This estimate number should appear on all papers in connection with the 
particular work, and it is always advisable to have ^e date stamped on each 
sheet, in connection with the number. 

For future reference a record should be made in a book filed in the office and 
the entry should include the estimate number, date, ^description of job, location, 
name of owner, or purchaser of steel. Every estimate made should be listed in 
this book. 

The plans and specifications are then handed to the estimator lyho is to make 
the ^^tate off’* — ^that is, he will be required to list every piece of steel shown on 
^e plans, scale the length, give the number of pieces of each kind and size, and 
check off on the blue prints, preferably with a colored pencil, each piece of steel 
tW has been taken off. and wbidi is entered on the estimate sheets. At the 
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top of each page of the estimate will appear the estimate number, date, sheet 
number and the initials of the man who made the estimate. 

The sheets of the estimate are numbered consecutively, and when the entire 
job has been taken off, the sheets are handed to an assistant, who is employed 
to make the extensions — ^that is, he is required to calculate the weight of all the 
steel which the first man has listed. This result is obtained by multiplying 
the weight per linear foot by the length of the piece, and if there is more than 
one piece in any item, it is necessary to multiply the weight of one by the total 
number required. 

After the weight of each itenj has been entered in the proper place, it is 
required to sum up the weights of all the items on the sheet, and the total weight 
or tonnage for the sheet is entered at the bottom. It is always advisable to 
keep the totals of each sheet of the estimate separate and then add the totals 
of all the sheets together for the final summary. This method minimizes the 
chance for errors, and if any changes have to be made on any particular sheet, 
it can be done without reference to the others. The summation is simplified, as 
it is easier to add the totals of the different sheets, than it is to carry forward 
from one sheet to another. 

In making up the estimate, it is first necessary to find the cost of the plain 
material purchased from the mill. This refers to the steel shapes delivered to 
the shop, and before any fabrication has been started. 

Certain shapes are sold by the mill at the base price, which is the minimum, 
and all others take an extra, which must be added to the base price to find the 
cost. In making up the estimate the different classes of material must be sepa- 
rated in the summary, so that the exact cost of all the steel can be calculated. 
Allowance must be made for all extras and specials. 

The base price for Standard steel shapes used in fabrication applies to beams 
3 to 15 in. deep, channels 3 to 15 in. deep, and angles 3 to 6 in. for one or both legs 
(and if in. thick or over). 

Steel plates suitable for structural purposes are sometimes sold at the base 
price, but as this does not always hold true, it is necessary to make a separate 
item of plates in the estimate. Bolts, nuts and rivets must also be kept separate 
in the summary, as the price is somewhat higher than for the shapes, and they 
will be purchased direct from a dealer. 

The steel shapes which are known as wide-flange are of lighter weight than 
the Standard shapes of equal depth and strength, but as they take a slightly 
higher price, the wide-Sange shapes must be separated from the Standard in the 
estimate. The rate of extras varies for different classifications of wide-flange 
beams, and so all beams with the same extra price should be grouped together. 

In order to find the cost of the bought material delivered at the shop from 
the mill, the summary estimate sheet should be divided as follows: 


Plain Matbbul Classification 


(1) Stijindard beams. 8" to 15"% 

(2) Stodard beams 18" to 24" 

(8) q^nnels 8" to 15" 

(4) Wide-flange beams with extra price of for 100 lb, 

(5) Wide-flange beams with extra price of for 100 lb. 
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ifi) Wide-flange beams with extra price of for 100 lb. 

(7) Wide-flange beams with extra price of for 100 lb. 

(8) H-columns All sizes 

(9) WF Sections and Light columns All sizes 

(10) Light beams . All sizes 

(11) J oists All sizes 

(12) Steel plates All sizes 

(13) Angles 3" to 6" 

(14) Angles Under 3" 

(15) Angles Over 6" 


(16) Rivets 

(17) Bolts and nuts 

(18) Anchors 

(19) Rods 

(20) Tumbuckles and clevises 

(21) Pipe separators 

(22) Cast-iron separators 

(23) Cast-iron column bases 

(24) Cast-iron columns 

(25) Cast-iron lintels 

(26) Cast-iron washers 

(27) Cast-iron rail bumpers 

(28) Steel eye bars 

(29) Steel pins 

(30) Special steel or iron castings 

Any items other than those listed above, should be specially noted when 
required. 

When all of the steel has been taken off, listed, the weights carried out, and 
extensions made, the sheets should be returned to the first estimator who is 
required to check over the entire estimate. This checking should always be 
done in red ink. 

The summary, then, should show the total tonnage and the weights of each 
class of material, the total cost of material purchased from the mill delivered to 
the shop, and the cost of other special material not bought from the mill. The 
estimator should note, at the bottom of the summary sheet, any information 
referring to the particular job which would affect the cost. 

The estimator should be careful to state explicitly what items in the specifica- 
tions are to be omitted. Also reference should be made to any alternates. He 
should note if the steel is to be delivered to the job, or if erection is to be included. 
If the steel is to be erected, he should note what proportion of work is to be 
riveted and what bolted. A statement should be made as to the specifleation 
requirements for shop and field painting. Information should be given as to 
whether there is to be any shop or field inspection; i^hether shop detail drawings 
are to be made by the fabricator, or furnished by the purchaser; and whether 
trucking of material from railroad to job will be necessary. 

When all of the above work has been completed, the estimate sheets and the 
plans and specifications are returned to the sales manager or contracting engineer, 
or whoever has the authority to fix prio^ and make up the bid. 

The cost of the fabricated steel will then be made up and divided among the 
foUowinc items which appear in the summary* 
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Bought material delivered at the shop. 

Shop costs of fabrication. 

Overhead expense on fabrication. 

Trucking. 

Freight. 

Shop details (drawings). 

Office overhead expense. 

Insurance. 

Shop inspection. 

Field inspection. 

Erection. 

Field painting. 

To the total cost of the above items will be added the amount decided onto 
be fixed as profit, and when this has been done the bid price will have been deter- 
mined, and quotations sent out through the mail. All estimates in the form of 
proposals, or bids, must be in writing, and should bear the signature of some 
person in authority, or some officer of the company. 

6. Esthnating Data. 

ба. Estimate Sheet and Forms. — It is necessary to have some 
standard forms for use in making an estimate, and specially ruled, printed sheets 
are generally provided. The estimate sheet should be of some light color, prefer- 
ably a light buff or tan shade, and the final cost summary sheet can be white. 
The size of sheet may be X 11 in., which conforms to the usual letter size, 
and is found most convenient for filing. 

A sheet that is in use in some offices is 8H X IIH in* This size has been 
proven very satisfactory, and as it allows more room at top and bottom of 
page for headings and footnotes, it is the size of sheet that is recommended (see 
illustration). 

At the top of the sheet a 1-in. space is left for the heading. In this space 
should appear the date, estimate number, sheet number, and the initials of each 
man who has worked on the sheet. 

Vertical columns are ruled at the left, in which are entered the number of 
pieces required, size and length of each member and the weight per linear foot 
of each piece. To the right are seven columns, about % in. in width, in which 
the total weight of each item is entered. Forty horizontal lines H in. wide are 
ruled for this purpose, and at the bottom a space is left for the summations and 
totals of all the material on the sheet. 

Some concerns prefer a wider sheet for taking off the steel, using a sheet 11 
X 17 in. or double the letter size. This size sheet can be conveniently doubled 
over, and filed with other papers and is very satisfactory, where the weights are 
carried down in separate vertical columns running across the full width of sheet. 
On the smaller sheet the weights are carried down in the first two columns and 
then separated in the summary. It is a matter of opinion which method is the 
best. 

бб. ^^Taldng Off.’’— As an illustration, an estimate will be given of 

part of the structural steel for a typical office or loft building. those 

members will be listed which are shown cheeked off on the floor framing plan. 

The beams framing between the girders are listed IH in« shorter than the 
actual span, center to center of girder beams. In the 16*lt. center bay« the 
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length of the 12-in, beamfl will thus be 15 ft. in. When the end connection 
angles are riveted on, the length of the fabricated beam, out to out of angles will 
be H in. short of 16 ft. which will allow clearance at each end. This enables the 
erector more easily to swing the beams into place. 
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end, the clearanoe will be one-half of the thickness of the web of the column, plus 
to in. 

Beams which frame into girders, flush top or bottom, must be coped to fit. 
Coping adds to the shop labor cost. The beams to be coped should be separated 
in the estimate, when estimating the cost of shop labor. 
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The tie rode shown on the plan are in. in diameter, and must be long 
enou|^, and have sufficient thread at each end, to allow of securely i^htening 
up a square nut on both ends. 

The spandrel beams, or the beams which are shown in the outer walls, have 
either an angle iron or steel plate riveted or bolted to the bottom flange, and thi^ 
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weight must be added and listed in the estimate; and the weight of the rivets or 
bolts, and the special shop work must be noted. 

The plate girder marked “PG2” in the illustration is shown framing into the 
face of the column, which will require the same clearance as for beams. Where 
possible, the girder should run over and be carried directly on top of the columns 
(as 4 and 11), as this method eliminates bending strains due to eccentricity in the 
connection of the girder to the column. The latter method, of course increases 
the length of the girder, but this extra weight is more than offset by the saving in 
the column, and makes a more desirable detaO. 

The estimator should note what size rivets and bolts for field connections are 
called for, and make a separate item of each. He 6ht)uld also list any steel tem- 
plates required. Separators should be used where two or more beams are used 
in combination to form a girder and the estimator should note whether the 
separators are to be gas pipe, or cast. Hq sho^ild list any anchor bolts that 
may be required, and list separately any angle lintels and any material which is 
to be furnished plain — that is, without any shop work on it. A special item 
should also be made of any material which is punched but not framed. 

It is advisable before taking off the columns, to estimate the footings for the 
columns. If this is not done, there is a possibility of overlooking the bases and 
leaving them out of the estimate. Steel columns may have a built-up steel base 
attached to the shaft of the column, in which case the weight is added in directly 
to the weight of the columns. This base will usually include a bearing plate, 
wing plates, four or more angles, and two or more anchor bolts. The base will set 
on a concrete or granite block foundation. 

If the load is heavy, the base of the column may be carried on a steel billet, gril- 
lage beams, or on a cast-iron base. The steel column may also be carried on a 
reinforced concrete base, in which case the reinforcing rods may be included in 
the structural steel estimate, but more often are furnished with the reinforcing 
steel contract. 

The estimator should list the materials for the columns separately, and should 
check off each section as it appears on the schedule. If there is no schedule, then 
the size of columns shown on floor plans and sections must be checked off on the 
architectural plans. 

Steel columns are usually in two or three-story lengths, making the total 
length of the piece from 30 to 40 ft. The estimate should include the weight of 
the splice, where the top of the lower column is joined with plates and angles to 
the base of the column above. It should also include the weight of the details, 
which includes the weight of the connections of the beams to the columns at each 
story, the column cap, and the rivets occurrmg in the shaft of the column. 
H-columns which do not have reinforcing plates or angles riveted on, have 
no rivets in the shaft. It is customary to figure the weight of two heads for 
each shop rivet in the column, the shank of the rivet filling the hole in the metal 
punched for the rivet and equalizing the weight lost in the punchings. 


Figure 3 is a typical steel column schedule, as will be usually furnished to the estiiiiator 
lor takixig off column weights. The story heights are given in the first column on the left- 
hand ride of the sheet, the numbers of the columns appear at the top of the sheet, and the 
loads on each column, and the section of each length are given directly under. 
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Thu schedule covers the columns shown on framing plan, Hg. 2 , and the numbers on 
the schedule correspond with the numbers on the plan, and serve to identify the different 
sections. 

Columns are combined in the schedule, and are grouped in the estimate whenever 
possible. The location of splices is shown, and the weight of one splice will be from 60 to 
100 lb., and must be added in with the details. The base of columns will be shown in detail 
on the foundatic n plan, and the weight of this, also the connections of beams and girders to 
the columns at each 6oor, must be included with the weight of the shaft, to find the total 
weight of each column. 
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Fio. 3. 


The weight of H-columns is found by multiplying the weight per foot, taken from the 
schedule, by the length, and adding the details. 

Columns 3 and 14, in the third column, are known as built-up and the weight of the 
angles and web plate must first be found, and this weight per foot will be multiplied by the 
length, and details added as for the H-oolumns. 

In estimatiDg cast-iron columns, which are cast in one length, the weight is 
obtained, by multiplying the weight per linear foot of the shaft by the length in 
feet, and adding the weight of the top and bottom flanges and the details for 
beam connections. These beam connections include a seat and bracket to 
which the beanos are bolted; also any ribs which are shown cm the detail. An 
allowaaoe is made for fillets in comers and where the metal of the shaft has been 
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u'kened, as where a column of smaller diameter is carried on a column of greater 
.imeter and it is necessary to increase the thickness at top of the lower column 
nO that full bearing will be provided. 

Cast columns are bolted to bases and at splices, with at least four bolts of 
in. diameter. Beams which frame into cast columns are connected with bolts 
connecting through the web of the beam to a bracket on the column. Bolts used 
in cast iron work, should be of sufficient length to allow H in. at least over the top 
of the nut. 

Keld rivets and bolts, which are used by the erector in joining the different 
members together in the course of construction, are t'^ken off the number actually 
required, noting the different sizes, diameter and length, and allowing from 10 to 
20 per cent excess over the total number required, to cover waste, loss and defec- 
tive stock. Usually fitting up holts are required, especially on the mill building 
type of construction. These are bolts l^ng Crough to hold two members 
together while the final riveting is being done on the connection. A sufficient 
number of washers should bo supplied with them, so as to enable the erector to 
draw up the connection hard and tight while the rivets are being driven and while 
they are cooling. 

In estimating steel roof trusses, the lengths of the top and bottom chords and 
web members must be scaled from the diagram. As this is usually a simple line 
drawing, the estimator must depend in great measure on his ability to visualize 
the finished truss in detail, and make proper allowance for the length of angles, 
size of gusset plates, details, number of washers holding two angle members 
together, and the number of shop rivets and loose pieces which are bolted for 
shipment. 

Plate girders consist of a web plate with a top and bottom flange, stiffener 
angles with fillers, and shop rivets. The sizes are specified on the plans, and the 
length scaled, and the estimator should experience no difficulty in arriving at the 
exact weight of the complete girder. If the girder is over 40 ft. in length, it is 
shipped from the shop in two or more sections, and the weight of the material 
forming the splice must be added. 

The weights of the plates, angles, channels, rivets and bolts are found 
separately and added together to obtain the weight of the girder. 

In buildings having a traveling crane, it is customary to support the crane 
rails on the top flange of a plate girder. The rails are the usual light railroad type 
and are fastened to the girder by means of hook bolts, which extend over and 
clamp around the edges of the top flange of the girder. 

The rails are in 30-ft. lengths, and a splice is required at each joint. A bumper 
is provided at each end of the runway, and this is usually of cast iron. 

The above rails and fittings are standard, and the details and weights can be 
found in handbooks and catalogues of railway supplies. The girder is similar 
in detail to others used in building work, except that the top flange is reinforced 
with a channel laid fiat, and flanges turned down, to increase the lateral stiffness 
of the girder. Some provision must be made for e:^ansion in the length of the 
runway. 

A truss with level top chord is sometimes used instead of the plate girder where 
the span> exceeds 40 ft. and the weight of the truss is calculated in the usual 
tnanner. 
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Crane runway girders are sometimes supported on towers or bents, which are 
riveted truss frames, and the method of taking off the members and details is 
the same as employed for trusses. 

Wind bracing for tall buildings is required where the width of the building is 
small in proportion to the height, and there is danger of overturning. The esti- 
mator will find the bracing specified or shown in detail on the plans, and no 
difficulty should present itself in finding the weight. 

On mill buildmg construction, it is customary to have a system of bracing in 
the plane of the top and bottom chords. This will consist of angles or rods laid 
diagonally, and connected to the trusses by plates and angles riveted at each end. 
Also, a single line or more of longitudinal rods, angles, channels or beams may be 
used, running continuously in the length of the building, at the bottom chord 
level. Similar bracing is not required in the top chord plane, as the roof purlins 
answer the same purpose. 

Some t3q)e of brace or strut should be provided at the ridge or peak and eaves. 
This may be a simple beam or channel, or a riveted truss frame. Additional 
bracing is sometimes necessary in the end bays to take up the wind pressure on 
the ends of the building. 

Knee-braces are often provided, connecting trusses, girders and beams to 
columns. These are usually two angles riveted back to back. 

All of the above work is estimated in the usual manner, and the weight is 
found by multiplying the weight per foot by the length in feet for each piece, 
and the results added together to find the total. As this class of work is light 
in weight in proportion to the cost for fabricating and erecting, it should be 
classified in the summary separately from the heavier material. 

Anchors for structural work are specified and shown on the plans and the 
estimator should note particularly the detail — also whether washers or plates 
are required. • 

In mill building work, it is sometimes necessary to include a corrugated iron 
or steel covering for the roof and sides of the building. This is taken off in 
squares of 100 sq. ft. and 25 per cent is added to the actual area, to cover side and 
end laps and waste. A flashing is specified on first class work. This is of flat 
metal and should be applied around all window and door openings, gables and 
eaves. Flashing can be figured in linear feet, noting the width of sheet used. A 
ridge roll which is put on the peak of the roof, where the top row of sheets join, is 
estimated the same way as flashing. 

The estimator should note what gage of metal is specified, the number and 
depth of corrugations, and if the metal is black or to be galvanized. The latter 
is slightly heavier than the black, and costs more. The weight per square can 
be found in the steel handbooks. 

Corrugated iron is fastened to the steel frame with hook bolts, straps, or 
ordinary bolts. The quantity of each kind should be listed, and a price secured 
from the dealer who carries them in stock. 

Where tumbuckles or clevises are required, they are of standard sizes and 
design, and are carried in stock, and all that is necessary is to specify in the 
summary, the quantity of each size to be ordered. 

A set of blue print standards, is found in the drafting room of every sted fabric 
cathg plant, which the draftsmen ate required to follow in making shop details, 
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and the estimator should also familiarize himself with these details and instruc- 
tions and as far as possible learn in a general way the methods in use in the shop 
in fabricating the steel. 

If the shop standard details are to be used, the weights can be easily figured, 
as the weights of all the details can be found in the standards. If a particular 
set of details must be used in detailing which are not standard* then the estimator 
must ascertain the weight of each particular piece. Any special or unusual details 
will increase the cost of the fabrication, and mention must be made of this in 
the estimate summary. 

In taking off the steel, the length of each piece may be marked in feet and 
inches, as 12 ft, 5 in. or in decimals, as 12.42 ft. Either method is correct, but 
one or the other should be followed throughout by everybody working on the 
estimate, to avoid confusion and possiWlity of error. The weights are usually 
given in decimals, as 18.4. The loads azc In pounds, and in the final estimate 
may be reduced to tons of 2,000 lb. 

Slide rules are of assistance in figuring the weights, and computing machines 
simplify the work of making tlie extensions and in the summation of weights, and 
should always be used in estimating structural steel. 

While accuracy is of the most importance, no attempt should be made to 
have the estimate too exact, and a few pounds lost or gained on a single item, will 
not materially affect the total weight of the structure. The estimator should 
be careful, however, in listing every piece of steel, and especially so when more than 
one piece is combined in a single item. An error in an item where a number of 
pieces have been combined — ^as for example, where one or more tiers of beams 
are duplicated in the estimate — may prove costly. 

If a number of trusses (10, for example) are to be taken off, either of the follow- 
ing two methods should be followed: (1) Estimate one truss complete, taking 
off the angles, plates, channels, rivets and bolts, etc., and when the weight of 
one truss is found, multiply this total by ten; or (2) after finding the weight of the 
one truss, write directly under the total weight for one, the following: Add nine 
trtisses like above. Thus, in order to find the weight of the ten trusses, add the 
weight of nine trusses to the weight of one, the result being the same as in the 
first case. 

In order to avoid liability of error, a notation should be made at the top of 
the estimate, calling attention to the fact that there are a number of pieces alike, 
and combined in one item, and this is usually taken care of by the following note 
^-*s, for example. Ten trnsees required — one off. 

^metimes an estimator will prefer to take off all of the steel which is alike, in 
one item, and when this is done it is, of course, necessary to multiply the weight 
of one piece by the number required, to find the total. Either of the first two 
methods described, however, is preferable, as an experienced estimator can more 
easily check himself if he firat finds the weight of any single member. If all of 
the trusses in the above example are to be taken off at once, then the following 
note will appear at the top of the estimate: Ten trueeee reguired-*'^-^ off. 

When tinsses are symmetrical — ^that is, both halves are exactly the same*-^ 
then^it is custmnary to take off only one-half of one truss. This must be carefully 
notejt, and the notation at the top of the estimate, will be, tot the same examine: 
Ten trueeee requiredr^-^one^i^ To find the wdght of the ten complete trm^, 
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it will then be necessary to add the weight of nineteen half trusses, to the weight 
found for one half truss, making twenty halves in all. 

The same rule will apply in taking off a number of columns or girders, or any 
special material. But for ordinary beam work, it is usual to write in at once the 
exact number of pieces of each item which are exactly alike — ^as, for example. 


22 beams 10 in. X 26.4 lb. X 16 ft. 8 in 9,315 lb. 

14 beams 10 in. X 26.4 lb. X 15 ft. 9 in 6,600 lb. 

3 beams 12 in. X 31.8 lb. X 19 ft. 6 in 1,860 lb. 

Total weight 16,7761b. 


If the beams listed above are framed — that is, have connection angles at one 
or both ends — then it is necessary to estimate the weight of the material of which 
the connections are made up, and this material must be separated in the summaiy . 


Weight of details for steel beams ] 

Description 

1 Depth of beam in inches 1 

Remarks 


One connection 

jlHgigfgg|g|B3EF!E3niB3 

Pair of angles & shop hvefs 

Beam to column 


On web of column 

Beam to column 


Bearing plates 


Steel plate on wait 

Separators 

Cost iron and bolts 


Ab<Afe weij^tsarenoftobeusedfbr WFgtrders 


Fig. 4. 

The weight of the connections comes under the general heading of Details^ 
and there are several methods for finding the weight for all the details on any 
particular job. The method that is recommended is to actually estimate the 
weight of each individual detail or connection, and enter the totals in the proper 
place in the summary. As many of the connections are standard, and the weight- 
have been previously calculated, the estimator can take the weights directly froii' 
the book of shop standards, or some hand book, and with the weight for one piece 
known, it is a simple matter to find the total weight, by multiplying the weight 
of the single piece by the number required. 

For the convenience of the estimator, standard weights for beam details are 
shown in the accompanying table. These weights should be used only for ordi- 
nary conditions where the actual loading will not exceed the safe load for the beams, 
and where the shear will not be excessive. Allowance should be made for any 
special conditions by the estimator, by increasing the weights of the details. 
The weight of the connections for beams to columns is taken off as a part of the 
column. Bearing plates are steel plates which are used where the beam bears on 
a wall. Cast-iron separators are used to tie two beams together, when they are 
in pairs. The bolts which pass through the separators and the web of the 
beam are included in the weights given. 

Where there are more than two beams joined together, as in grillages, the 
wei^t of the separators will be the same, but the bolts will change in accordance 
with the length. The weight of separators, however, will vary depending on the 
spacing of the beams center to center. If the beams are placed far apart, the 
weii^t of the separator must be increased. 
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Gas-pipe separators are sometimes used, and the weight is found by finding the 
weight per foot for the pipe (1-in. diameter is generally specified) and multiplying 
this by the length. 

An experienced estimator may prefer to figure the weight of the details by 
adding a certain percentage to the total weight of all of the steel in the structure, 
without actually taking off the details, or to add to the weight of each of the main 
members, as for colunms, trusses and girders, a percentage, which his experience 
would indicate would be correct. While these approximate methods in the 
hands of an experienced man may give satisfactory results, it is rather a danger- 
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ous method for a beginner or novice in estimating, and should be avoided in 
favor of the surer plan of actually taking off the details and figuring the exac^ 
weights. 

An example of the use of percentage for details is shown in the accompanying 
illustration tsee Fig. 5). A number of roof trusses are given having different 
spans, and the data are compiled from shop details and shipping bills for steel 
which has been fabricated for several different types of buildings erected in New 
York City. 

The total weight for each truss is given, and the percentage shown for the 
angles, plates, and rivets which go to make up the truss. The weights being 
accurate, this table can be used as a basis for estimating the weights of similar 
trusses, and for comparison. 

Details fmr steel columns include the bases of the lower length, splices for the 
upper lengths, and the connections at each floor where the beams frame into the 
column shaft. The ratio of the wei^^t of the details to the total weight of a 
olumn will vaiy as the length of the column changes. The percentage tot: 
tails for long columns will then be less than for short columns of the same 
otion. This rule will also hold true for beams and girders. 
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The completed estimate for any structural steel job should be within 3 per 
cent of the actual shipping weight of the fabricated steel, and the estimator should 
make it a rule to take off full, or slightly heavy, rather than to have his tonnage 
run under the correct weight. 

When all of the steel has been detailed and checked, and shop bills prepared, 
the weights should be calculated and entered in the bills of material on each 
drawing. Then the total tonnage should be checked up with the original esti- 
mate, and if there is any great variance, investigation should be made to find the 
reason. 

It is the custom today, where a contract is taken for structural steel on a price 
per ton instead of a lump sum amount, to abide by what is known as the book 
weights in preference to using the shipping weights. The reason for this is that 
the weights taken from the shop details are found more accurate than the weights 
which are furnished by the railroad freight departments. 

7. Cost Data. — Estimating the cost of structural steel is something apart 
from figuring weights, and it is impossible to give data that will be of any real 
use to the novice. In fact, only one who has had a thorough training in all 
branches of the structural steel business, with a full knowledge of prices and costs 
and market conditions, and an aptitude for selling, should ever attempt this 
important work. 

The estimator can, however, easily obtain the costs of plain materials to be 
purchased from the mills. The base prices are quoted in the trade papers. 
This price, figured on base and extras, is variable and is fixed as f.o.b. cars basing 
points. 

To the price f.o.b. basing point should be added the freight charges for bringing 
the steel from the mill to the fabricating shop. As these charges are changed 
from time to time, the estimator should verify the current freight rates. This 
can be done by applying direct to the railroad freight agents, who will give the 
information. Less than carload shipments take an increased rate, and should be 
avoided wherever possible, as it takes much longer to get a small shipment through 
to destination than it does for a full car. An inquiry sent to the mill will receive 
prompt attention, and the mill will quote prices to any destination. 

The fixing of costs for shop work, ofl&ce overhead and erection is a much more 
difficult problem, and is handled in many different ways depending a great deal 
on the capacity and conditions existing in any particular shop, the business 
methods in vogue for handling the office and engineering, and the efficiency of the 
erection force. 

The possibility of securing competent shop labor is an important problem in 
any shop today. The efficiency of the mechanical equipment in the shop, and 
the ability of the shop management to get the work out economically, will also 
directly affect the cost of the fabricated steel. 

The following table gives a fair average cost for fabricating structural steel 
under favorable conditions and in normal times for a shop of from 500 to 1,000 
tons capacity per month. Costs of erection are also given. The figures are based 
on reliable data, but are meant to be taken only as relative values. They should 
not be considered as a standard which will be universal for all times and in £& 
sections of the country. 
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Costs or Stebi. Fabbication and Ebbction 


Description 

Fabrication 
(cost per ton) 
net 

Erection 
(cost per top) 
net 

Foundation 



Anchor bolts 

16 00 

By Mason 

Grillage beams, separators and bolts 

8 00 

11 00 

Steel columns 



H-columns 

8 00 

11 00 

I-beam columns 

9 00 

11 00 

4 angles and web plate 

11 00 

11 00 

4 angles, web and cover platts 

15 00 

11 00 

4 angles latticed web 

18 00 

11 00 

2 channels and cover plates 

14 00 

11 00 

2 channels laced 

18 50 

11 00 

2 angles star post 

20 00 

14 00 

4 angles star post 

18 00 

14 00 

Riveted trusses 



Light angle frami and gusset plates 

17 00 

19 00 

Heavy angle frame and gusset plates 

12 00 

17 00 

Boxed chords and latticed 

14 00 

14 00 

Momtor frames 

18 00 

22 00 

Knee braces 



2 angles plate and angle connections 

17 00 

21 00 

2 angles, ends bent 

15 00 

21 00 

2 angles, curved 

18 00 

21 00 

^late girders 



4 angles and one web plate 

10 00 

11 00 

4 angles, web plate and covers 

14 00 

11 00 

4 angles, box girder, two webs 

15 00 

11 00 

4 angles, chords and webs 

17 00 

14 00 

Struts 



2 channels, web of one to flange of other 

8 00 

14 00 

1 channel and angle on back 

8 00 

14 00 

1 angle or channel punched 

4 00 

14 00 

2 angles, star shape 

20 00 

14 00 

4 angles, latticed 

20 00 

14 00 

Beams and channels 



Plain 

2 00 

6 00 

Punched 

3 00 

7 00 

Framed 

4 00 

8 00 

Coped or mitred 

5 00 

11 00 

Plate riveted on flange 

8 00 

11 00 

Double beam hntel 

8 00 

11 00 

Fittings 



Bolts, rods, anchor plates, etc 

8 00 

8 00 

Miscellaneous 



Skylight frames and curbs 

18 00 

17 00 

Dormers 

24 00 

21 00 

Girts, angles 

8 00 

11 00 

Angle braces 

10 00 

14 00 

Door frames 

20 00 

25 00 

Floor plates: 



Steel flat 

6 00 

15 00 

Checkered flat 

8 00 

16 00 

Crane rails: 



Tee rails 

8 00 

14 00 

Bumpers 

2 00 

8 00 

Rail clips 

3 00 

11 00 
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To arrive at an accurate shop labor cost, it is necessary to separate the differ- 
ent classes of material, and the accompan 3 dng costs are for actual labor with 
nothing added for overhead or management expense. If a schedule similar to 
this classification is in operation in the shop, then the estimators and men in the 
drafting room should also follow the same arrangement in getting out their work. 

There will be a small charge for handling material which is known as plain, 
without any special shop work, amounting to about an average price of $2 per 
ton. Also a charge must be made for any work done in the structural shop on 
castings, when delivered unfinished from the foundry. Furnishing and applying 
one coat of an approved metallic paint is included in above shop and erection 
costs. 

The question of figuring the cost for overhead expenses is one that can not be 
definitely fixed without taking into consideration the conditions both at the office 
and shop. This is handled in many different ways, but on an average the esti- 
mator can safely assume that the overhead for the shop will approximate from 
50 to 100 per cent of the labor cost. 

The overhead for a steel fabricating office, one that employs a fair sized draft- 
ing room force and two or more estimators, will average about 100 per cent of the 
cost of making the steel details. 

Where a number of jobs are being put through at the same time, the overhead 
per ton, will be proportionately reduced, as the expense will be divided between 
the different contracts. 

The overhead cost on erection of structural steel will usually approximate 
from 20 to 35 per cent of the cost of the labor plus insurance. 

The cost for painting structural steel usually covers one coat of paint in the 
shop after fabrication, and one or more coats in the field after erection. It is 
sometimes specified to use a red lead and linseed oil paint for the shop coat, but 
otherwise any of the standard brands of metallic paint will be acceptable. The 
red lead paint is. the more expensive, and is seldom required for the field coats, 
except on Government work. A good quality of metallic paint will cover on an 
average 250 sq. ft. of surface for the first coat, depending on the condition of the 
metal. The first field coat will average 300 sq. ft. and 350 sq. ft. for the second 
coat if it is required. The metal should be dry, clean and have rust and scale 
removed by a wire brush before the paint is applied. 

In estimating, it is common practice to allow one gallon of metallic paint per 
ton of structural steel to cover two coats. The cost of the paint will be from $1 to 
$1.50 per gallon purchased in barrel lots of 48 gal. each. 

The cost of furnishing and applying one coat of metallic paint in the shop will 
average about $1 per ton, and for one coat in the field, where the work can be 
easily reached without much climbing, $1 .25 per ton. If this is done by a contrac- 
tor, the price quoted will include his overhead and profit. 

Paint for the shop is bought from the manufacturers in large quantities, and 
is applied by a force of painters employed at the shop. 

Where structural steel is to be hauled a short distance, delivery is made by 
motor trucks. A 5-ton motor truck will make two trips in one day, and the cost 
will be from $3 to $5 per ton. 

For transporting long pieces of fabricated steel, it is usual to employ trucks 
with trailers. 
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Fabricated steel is sold, either by the price per pound, or a lump sum, usually 
the latter — ^f.o.b. cars at shop, f.o.b. cars at the railroad freight station nearest 
to the job, f.o.b. lighter at a dock having facilities for handling heavy steel, on 
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company trucks at shop, or to be delivered to the job. The quotation and 
contract must state clearly what delivery is intended. 

The phrase, /,o.6. cars, when used in a contract between buyer and seller of 
structural steel, where the use of a common carrier is necessary, means that the 
seller will secure the ears, load them, and do whatever may be required to make 
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the shipment, all free of expense to the buyer. It is not the duty of the buyer to 
furnish the cars, or to load the goods. 

The cost of inspection of fabricated structural steel, at the shop and in the field, 
will average from $1 to $2 per ton, depending on the location and the size of the 
job, and provision must be made for expenses of the inspector. 

The rate for liability and compensation insurance varies in different parts of 
the country, and the estimator when making up his cost sheet should apply for 
the exact figures in force at the time. The insurance on shop labor is compara- 
tively light, but the rate for the iron workers employed on erection is very heavy. 

The insurance rates are fixed by law in many localities, also the amount of 
compensation which is allowed for any particular accident. 

Figure 6 is the final cost sheet for the steel taken off the framing plan as 
shown in Fig. 2. It should be understood that the prices quoted are only rela- 
tive, and are printed here solely to illustrate the method used in making up 
the cost for the job. 

The cost of appl 3 dng corrugated steel, fastened to the steel frame with hook 
bolts and straps, and laps bolted to make joints tight, will average from S3 to S5 
per square for roofing sheets, and from $4 to S8 per square for siding. Sheets 
from 8 to 12 ft. long are provided wherever possible, and No. 20 gage is specified 
for the roof and No. 24 for the siding sheets. Sheets nailed directly to wood 
sheathing will cost from SI to S2 per square. The cost of appl 5 dng flashing, 
ridge rolls and corners will be from 5 to 10 cts. per lin. ft. 

On small jobs, or contracts which call for immediate shipment, it is sometimes 
necessary for the fabricator to purchase some or all of the material from stock 
from a local warehouse. The extra cost over buying from the mill will be from 
$20 to $35 per ton. This price will include delivery by truck to the shop, and is 
for plain material only. 

The use of second-hand material is sometimes allowed and, if the steel is in 
good condition, may be satisfactory. This material, however, should not be 
permitted except for simple beam framing, and only when it is impossible to 
secure new steel from the mills within the specified time. This material is sold 
08 iB^ not cut to lengths, and as considerable waste results it will seldom prove 
economical in comparison with new steel purchased cvt to length from the mills. 

Pressed steel lumber and fabricated open-web steel joist are modern adapta- 
tions of steel shapes of a lighter section than usually found in structural steel and 
are sold at a price per pound, approximately double that for the structural. 
This material is not considered as coming directly under the heading of structural 
steel, but is sometimes specified for purlins or beams in connection with the stand- 
ard structural steel girders or trusses. Prices are obtained on application from 
the concerns who handle pressed steel and steel joist. 

^ 8 . Selling Steel. — In addition to figuring the weights and costs of structural 
steel, which work is performed by the estimator, the business of selling steel b.of 
the utmost importance. This is handled through the office of the sales manager, 
who is called on to supervise not only the estimating, but the soliciting and closing 
of contracts, the question of credits, and the making of collections, and is required 
to cooperate with the engineering department in matters dealing with <leBiig)Qc. end 
detail. 
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As explained previously, the estimators are under the direct supervision of 
the sales manager, who in conjunction with the general manager or some officer 
of the company will arrange a program or schedule of prospective jobs which 
they have decided to figure. 

After a bid has been made up and sent out, it is the business of the salesmen 
or contracting engineers, under the direction of the sales manager, to follow up 
and try to secure the contract. If unsuccessful, and the contract is awarded to 
another bidder, the estimate sheets are placed in a folder, and filed in the office 
for future reference. The plans and specifications should be returned promptly. 
If the concern is successful in securing the contraol the job is given a contract 
number, different from the estimate number, and all papers and plans will, 
thereafter, have this mark, which should be used throughout the life of the 
contract. 

Plans and specifications are then sent into the drafting room for detailing. 
A contract is drawn and signed by both parties, and deposited in the office. All 
other papers, estimate sheets, jmd correspondence will then be placed in a folder 
and kept in a file provided for Active Contracts.^^ This folder will remain in 
this file until the completion of the contract, when it will be removed to a “Com- 
pleted Contract^’ file. 

Time of delivery is sometimes the deciding factor in securing a contract for 
structural steel. The terms of sale should be very explicit on this, and a shipping 
schedule should be prepared which will make certain the arrival of steel at the 
job in advance of when it will actually be required. 

Fabricated steel is sold subject to satisfactory terms of sale, which will 
depend in part on the arrangement of credit accommodations and specified 
payments to be made by the buyer to the seller. These payments are usually 
made for 85 per cent of the value of the steel erected, as the work progresses, and 
the balance or final should be paid within 30 days after the contract is completed, 
approved, and accepted. 



SECTION 11 

MATERIALS 

CAST mON 

1. Kinds of Cast Iron. — Cast iron may be considered of several classes 
depending upon the composition and method of manufacture. Falling within 
the general term, there is the so-called gray cast iron and white cast iron; the latter 
is subsequently treated to produce the so-called malleable iron. While the term 
cast iron is not usually applied to the white and malleable irons, it rightfully 
should be under the general definition of this material. 

2. Methods of Manufacture. — Cast iron has its source in the blast furnace 
where the ore is reduced to the metallic iron and cast into pigs, commonly known 
as pig iron. This metallic iron carries with it certain elements which have a 
marked effect upon the physical properties of the material — such elements as 
carbon and sulphur which the iron picks up from the coke with which the ore is 
smelted; silicon which is picked up from the silica present in the ore and ash of the 
coke; and manganese and phosphorus which are present in the ore. All of the 
above elements have some effect upon the physical properties of the material, 
therefore the foundryman is compelled to use discrimination in selecting his 
materials in order to get the properties desired. In view of this it is unwise for 
the engineer to specify the chemical properties of the cast iron. He should limit 
himself to the physical properties, permitting the foundry to supply what best 
meets the physical need. 

Cast iron may be poured direct from the blast furnace or remelted from pig 
by any one of the following methods; Cupola furnace; air furnace; electric fur- 
nace; open-hearth furnace. Only foundries making a large tonnage of castings, 
and located adjacent to a blast furnace, can satisfactorily use the direct method; 
consequently, as a rule one of the other methods will be in use. The cupola 
furnace, using iron scrap and pig, is common in making gray iron castings and 
also to some extent in making small white and malleable iron castings. The 
air furnace is used to a limited extent only in making iron castings but is generally 
used in making white and malleable iron castings. The electric furnace is used 
in making both gray and white (and malleable) iron castings, while the open- 
hearth furnace is used only in making white and malleable castings where the 
tonnage is large. 

Very little iron for construction purposes will be melted by any other method 
than in the cupola furnace, and while the air and electric furnaces produce better 
products, the cost is higher and they are therefore not in Common use. 

8. Gray Iron. — Gray iron castings made from gray iron, are usually known to 
the trade as ^^cast iron.” Gray iron is defined by the American Society for 
Testing Materials as ^^Iron containing so much carbon that, as cast, it is not 
usually malleable at any temperature.” Gray cast iron, or properly speaking, 
gray iron castings are produced as above stated, using metal directly from the 
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blast furnace or pig iron, the produce of the blast furnace, and scrap melted in 
the cupola, air or electric furnace. 

Gray cast iron always contains an important percentage of carbon, ranging 
from 1.7 to 4.5 per cent, and an important percentage of silicon. The carbon 
present in gray iron is in two forms, called graphitic carbon and combined carbon, 
and the material is hard or soft depending upon the proportion of these two forms 
of carbon. In other words, the castings are hard when the combined carbon is 
high, and soft when the graphitic carbon is high. The combined carbon is in 
the form of a carbide of iron or alloy of iron and carbon which adds to the strength 
and hardness of the material. The graphitic carbon is graphite in the form of 
thin flakes, leaving a network or skeleton of the alloy surrounding it. 

In general, gray iron may be considered a mass consisting of particles of 
graphite surrounded by a matrix of metallic alloy. The strength of iron is 
greatly affected by the condition of the carbon. The crystals of the graphite are 
brittle and show deci<led cleavages, hence they cannot be a factor in the strength 
of the iron. Thus by breakiTig up the continuity of the matrix the graphite 
causes weakness which will vary directly with the quantity. 

The silicon plays an important part in the physical properties of gray iron, 
not directly, but in its effect on the condition of the carbon. The higher the 
silicon, the greater the amount of graphitic carbon, hence the less the amount of 
the combined carbon, and the softer the iron. The foundryman therefore regu- 
lates the physical properties of his material in regulating the amount of silicon 
by the proper mixing of his different irons. 

Sulphur has the opposite effect of silicon and tends to harden the iron by 
increasing the combined carbon. Thus, sulphur is to be avoided in soft irons and 
only plays an important part in the so-called chilled irons, as in car wheels and 
like products where the surface is rendered hard. 

Manganese tends to harden the iron and to offset the effect of the sulphur. 
It is sometimes referred to as a veil for the sulphur so that when high sulphur 
iron only is available some increase in the manganese will offset the difficulty to 
be expected with high sulphur. 

Phosphorus in cast iron is not detrimental in percentages varying from 0.30 
to 0.50 per cent. Where great fluidity is required, the amount may be as high as 
1.00 per cent. 

The above discussion of the effect of the chemical constituents upon the 
physical properties of gray iron is not given with a view of encouraging the engi- 
neer to write his own chemical specifications for what he thinks desirable, but to 
endeavor to show him the futility of such effort. The chemical constituents of 
gray iron should be determined by the foundry metallurgist and the engineer 
should only specify the physical properties he desires^ 

The physical properties of gray iron vary between somewhat wide limits 
depending upon the size and dimensions of the casting. The American Society 
for Testing Materials publishes a flexible specification which gives the physical 
properties to be expec^d in different casting thicknesses. This specification is 
perfectly rational and can be met by any foundryman without imposing upon him 
an undue burden. It is therefore wise to follow these specifications, care being 
taken that the one most recently revised be used. These specifications are 
changed from time to time as the art improves. 
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Gray iron possesses comparatively little strength in tension and no ductility. 
This therefore renders the use of gray iron castings in tension uncertain and they 
should not be so used unless the load is static and unit stress is low. Gray iron 
possesses its greatest value in compression where the ultimate strength is about 
four times that m tension. For construction purposes it is therefore wise to con- 
sider gray iron only in compression. It should be used for column bases, floor 
plates, columns under some conditions, etc. 

4. White Iron. — White cast iron is used only in cases where a chilled surface 
is required to resist abrasion, but when there is no tensile stress or shock. In 
white iron the carbon is all in the combined form, therefore it cannot be machined 
except by grinding. Inserts of white iron ore are sometimes used when there is 
sliding contact. 

6. Malleable Cast Iron. — Malleable cast iron, which is commercially known 
as malleable iron, is defined by the American Society for Testing Materials as 
*^Iron, white as cast, which has been made malleable by a heat treatment which 
has converted substantially all of the combined carbon into nodules of graphite. 
Malleable cast iron is first cast in white iron using the air, cupola, electric or open- 
hearth furnace. Small castings are frequently produced by cupola melting but 
the majority of all castings are produced in the air furnace. After casting as white 
iron (all of the carbon in the combined form), the castings are inspected, after 
which they are packed in boxes with an oxidizing agent, in which they are heated 
for a period of from 5 to 7 days. In this treatment known as annealing, the com- 
bined carbon is changed to the form of graphite, known as temper carbon. At the 
same time the outside surface is decarbonized by the action of the oxidizing agent. 
The form of the graphitic carbon varies from that of gray iron inasmuch as the 
gray iron is in the form of flakes and therefore occupies the greater part of the 
cross-sectional area, while in malleable iron it is in the form of nodules occupying a 
lesser amount of the cross-sectional area, leaving a greater percentage of the 
matrix effective. Since the carbon is practically all graphitic, the matrix is soft 
and ductile. 

The use of malleable iron is constantly growing and at some future day will 
find an extended use in construction work. It is now used principally for hard- 
ware, concrete insets, hanger straps, etc. It can be used in tension to some extent 
and for transverse loading. In compression malleable iron has no advantage over 
gray iron and is more expensive. 

Malleable cast iron in tension has a value from 60,000 to 63,000 lb. per sq. in. 
and an elongation of from 10 to 18 per cent. 

Specifications for malleable iron of the American Society for Testing Materials 
should be used when malleable castings are desired. 

6. Design of Castings. — Care should be taken in the design of castings for 
whatever purposes intended, and sharp corners and angles should be avoided, 
using well rounded comers and large fillets. This is desirable owing to the fact 
that in all metals, upon solidifying, the cryatals grow at right angles to the surface. 
This causes weakness along a line bisecting the angle of the surfaces, along Which 
failures may occur. 

The section of ribs, etc. should be kept as nearly uniform as possible. A large 
section immediately adjacent to a light section is apt to cause difficulty and 
internal troubles. The engineer should exercise great caire and judgment in 
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the design of castings for any purpose whatever, since a little judgment shown at 
such a time will avoid failure which might be destructive to both life and property. 

The defects in castings of all kinds are: (1) blow holes which occur near the 
surface and are usually indicated by surface porosity; (2) contraction cavities 
which are usually found below the surface at the intersection of large and small 
sections (usually referred to by the foundrymen as shrink holes) ; and (3) scabs, 
which are purely surface defects, and as a rule cause no trouble except where it is 
desired to make connection with some other member without machining. 

WROUGHT IRON 

7. Wrought Iron Defined, — Wrought iron is defined by the American Society 
for Testing Materials as ferrous material, aggregated from a solidifying mass 
of pasty particles of highly refined metallic iron, with which, without subsequent 
fusion, is incorpoiated a minutely and uniformly distributed quantity of slag.’* 

8. Method of Manufacture. — Wrought iron is manufactured by the process 
of puddling or by the Aston pi ocess. The puddling process consists in the melt- 
ing of pig iron and ore in a furnace and constantly stirring until practically all 
the carbon and other impurities are burned out. This leaves the iron in a plastic 
condition, saturated with slag. The material is gathered into a plastic lump 
and put in a squeezer ” where much of the slag is squeezed out. The remaining 
material is then rolled into billets known as *^Muck Bar.” Subsequent rollings 
refine the material by further eliminating the slag and it is called single and double 
refined iron, depending upon the number of times rolled. 

In the Aston process, Bessemer pig iron is melted in a cupola and air is blown 
up through openings in the bottom of the cupola, burning out most of the impuri- 
ties. The absorbed gases are driven off by pouring the iron into molten slag which 
is at a temperature below the freezing point of iron. The slag is then removed 
by squeezing the iron. 

9. Structure of Wrought Iron. — ^The structure of wrought iron is commonly 
called fibrous due to the presence of a considerable amount of slag. This slag is 
found in alternate layers with the iron, which gives the appearance of fibers and 
which is referred to at times as woody.” The layers of slag serve as a protecting 
covering for the alternate layers of iron, thereby rendering the material somewhat 
immune to corrosive conditions. The carbon content is usually under 0.12 per 
cent and the slag content from 0.6 to 3.0 per cent. 

10. Physical Properties. — The physical properties of wrought iron are fairly 
constant; the tensile strength from 48,000 to 54,000 lb. per sq. in., with the yield 
point about six-ten)hs of the tensile strength. Both the elongation and reduction 
of area are high, denoting excellent fatigue resisting properties. 

11. Uses of Wrought IroiL — ^The greatest value of wrought iron is in its 
ability to resist corrosion and is in consequence used for sheets, both plain and 
corrugated, metal lath, pipe, etc. Some wrought iron is used for structural 
shapes. Probably the most important use of wrought iron is in pipe where its 
resistance to corrosion results in long life and good service. Wrought iron can 
be identified by the surface appearance of small hairline checks which represent 
the slag. 

Wrought iron should be purchased under the specifications of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 
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12. ingot Iron and Copper Bearing Metal. — In the same general class with 
wrought iron in its resistance to corrosion are the so-called ingot iron and copper 
bearing metal. 

Ingot iron is made in the open-hearth furnace, eliminating as far as possible 
the impurities asually found in steel, thereby obtaining as pure a product as 
possible. It is then cast in ingots and rolled into the form required. Owing to 
certain properties of this material it is hard to handle in forging operation, there- 
fore any forgings required should be carefully made. 

The value of this material lies largely in its capacity to resist corrosion due to 
the low percentage of impurities, and it is furnished in sheets both black and 
galvanized. There are no specifications under which this material is furnished. 
It is usually supplied under various trade names. 

Copper bearing steel takes its name from a small percentage of copper, from 
0.15 to 0.30 per cent. This contributes to its capacity to resist corrosion, prob- 
ably by alloying with the iron. The other constituents are as low as is practical. 
This material is used for sheets for sheathing, metal lath, etc. 

STEEL 

13. In General. — Chemically, steel may be defined as an alloy of iron-carbon 
and other elements being present in var)ring amounts depending upon the proper- 
ties desired. Where the steel is composed of an alloy of iron and carbon with 
other elements in small quantities, it is customary to refer to such material as 
carbon steel. Where small quantities of other elements (such as nickel, chro- 
mium, vanadium, etc.), are present in addition to the iron and carbon, it is cus- 
tomary to refer to the material as alloy steel. 

Of the elements entering into the composition of steel, some are of value, while 
others are a detriment. The value of the steel is determined largely by these 
elements. Not only should their presence be considered, but the amount of each 
should be accurately determined. They will be taken up in the order in which 
they are usually regarded. 

Carbon , — The general influence of carbon on steel is greater tenacity. It also 
renders the steel harder and stiffer. The tensile strength is increased about 600 to 
800 lb. per sq. in. for each additional point of carbon, while the ductility is 
decreased about 0.5 per cent for each additional point of carbon (see Fig. 1). 
Steel with 0.20 per cent carbon begins to show appreciable hardening when cooled 
quickly, but does not show evidence of brittleness in the normal state, until the 
carbon has reached approximately 0.70 per cent. 

Manganese , — ^Manganese adds to the toughness of steel and increases the ten- 
sile strength by about 100 lb. per sq. in. for each additional point. The ductility 
is decreased with the addition of manganese. For medium steel the manganese 
is very satisfactory at from 0.40 to 0.60 per cent. Higher or lower manganese 
may be specified for special purposes. Steel with manganese between 2 and 6 
per cent should be avoided, due to increased hardness and a tendency to brittle- 
ness, while steel of over 6 per cent manganese, known as manganese steely has 
certain definite properties of toughness and strength. 

Phosphorus , — ^Phosphorus renders steel cold short, or brittle. It is therefore 
to be avoided as much as possible. The lower the phosphorus content, the better. 
Steel should be specified with phosphorus not to exceed 0.04 to 0.06 per cent. 
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Sulphvr , — Sulphur has a tendency to render the steel hot short, and is there- 
fore to be avoided in any steel that is to be forged, or otherwise worked hot. The 
sulphur, for good results, should not exceed 0.06 per cent. It is much better to 
keep the sulphur below 0.04 per cent. 

Silicon , — Silicon is generally supposed to render steel cold short. High silicon 
should be avoided in steel for general purposes, and should not exceed 0.20 per 
cent except in castings. 

Nickel , — Nickel in steel has a strengthening effect or tends to increase the 
value statically over the range above considered and in proportion to the amount 
present. Where the nickel content is 3.50 per ceirt (much of such steel is used) 
and in the annealed condition, its presence tends to increase the elastic limit from 
25 to 50 per cent, depending upon the amr unt of carbon present. 

Chromium , — Chromium in steel tends to make It intensely hard and give it a 
high elastic limit in the hardened or suddenly cooled state so that it is neither 
deformed permanently nor cracked by extremely violent shocks. It is stated that 
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Fig. 1. — Effect of carbon upon the strength and ductility of carbon steel. 


the hardness imparted by chromium in steel is not accompanied by as much 
brittleness as that induced by carbon. 

14. Methods of Manufacture. — Steel is manufactured by one of several 
methods of which the following are important: 

Bessemer , — Bessemer steel takes its name from the inventor of the process by 
which it is made. The process was patented by Sir Henry Bessemer in 1855 
and, due to the low cost of manufacture, has contributed to the popularity of 
steel perhaps more than any other one factor. The converter which is used is a 
pot shaped vessel receiving the iron in the molten form, either direct from the blast 
furnace or from a cupola. Air is blown through the molten mass, thereby 
oxidizing the silicon, carbon and manganese. The heat of the reaction maintains 
the metal in a fluid condition until conversion is complete. Owing to the inability 
of this method to reduce materially the phosphorus or sulphur, two harmful 
elements, and loss due to some oxidation of the iron itself, it is rapidly being 
replaced by other methods which are more flexible. Bessemer steel may be 
identified by the high sulphur and phosphorus content. 

Openrhearth. — Open-hearth steel takes its name from the character of the 
furnace in which it is manufactured. This is k furnace of the regenerative 
tjrpe originally introduced by Sir Wm. Siemens. The metal is melted on the 
hearth of the furnace, the hot gases passing over the surface, the heat being 
absorbed through the top of the bath. By a proper use of slags, phosphorus 
and sulphur can be reduced to any reasonable extent. Other conditions can be 
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controlled at will. This method is therefore much in favor and the bulk of the 
steel for structural material is now made by this process. 

Electric,— Some steel is now made in the electric furnace and is known as elec- 
tric steel. The steel is melted from cold materials and as such is known as cold 
melt electric; in connection with the Bessemer and open-hearth is known as 
duplex electric. Electric steel is largely alloy steel and has little use in building 
construction unless a high strength is required. 

Crucible . — Crucible steel is produced by adding carbon or some other desired 
alloying element to wrought iron in a crucible of refractory material and supplying 
heat sufficient to melt the iron. It is used for making machine tools, axles and 
shafts. 

16. Carbon Steel. — Carbon steel is defined by the International Association 
for Testing Materials as “Steel which owes its distinctive properties chiefly to the 
carbon as distinguished from the other elements which it contains.” It also can 
be defined as an alloy of iron, the carbon varying from 0.10 to 1.50 per cent. 

A large part of the steel used for building construction is of this class and may 
be classified as soft, medium and hard. Soft steel is that with a carbon content of 
0.30 per cent or under; medium steel is that of a carbon content from 0.30 to 0.60 
per cent; and hard steel is that with a carbon content exceeding 0.60 per cent. 
Little steel with a carbon content exceeding 0.60 per cent is used in building 
construction since steels in the higher range of carbon are known as brittle and 
would have little use in an untreated condition. Springs and steels for metal anfl 
wood-working tools fall in this class. 

Since the greater part of the steel used for building construction is carbon steel, 
the character of each kind should be carefully considered for different purposes. 

Bessemer steel is used for little except rails, structural steel for buildings and 
concrete reinforcement bars, and much discrimination should be shown in regard 
to whether it should be used for any of these purposes. The high phosphorus 
present renders its use inadvisable when there is a condition of dynamic loading, 
so that in structures subject to heavy live load conditions, it should not be con- 
sidered. The specifications of the American Society for Testing Materials pro- 
vide for structural steel for buildings' for both Bessemer and open-hearth steel. 
The engineer should therefore be careful in making his selection to meet the 
need. 

The use of open-hearth steel should be encouraged. Its use is constantly 
increasing and the prediction is freely made that in the course of a few years it 
will entirely replace Bessemer steel except for a few specialized uses. By far 
the greater part of the specifications of the American Society for Testing Materials 
as now written call for open-hearth steel. 

16. Alloy Sted. — ^Alloy steel is defined by the International Association for 
Testing Materials as “Steel which owes its distinctive properties chiefly to some 
element or elements other than carbon or jointly to such other element and 
carbon.” 

The simplest class of alloy steel is that having one alloying element in addition 
to iron and carbon. The best known of these steels are nickel steely chromium 
cteelf and manganese steel. 


1 See Appendix C. 
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Nickel steel has the most extensive use of all alloy steels for any purpose what- 
ever. It is the general prediction that ultimately nickel structural steel will be 
used in practically all important structures. The strength of nickel steel is about 
25 per cent higher than carbon steel for the same elongation and for the same pur- 
pose. Some use has already been made of nickel steel for structures and should 
be considered where physical conditions may limit the size of the members. 
Nickel steel is used in the normal (rolled) condition. The properties are consider- 
ably improved by heating treatment. 

Chromium steel is used when extreme hardness is required. For such mem- 
bers as bearing plates that must resist crushing or wear or similar service, this 
material can be satisfactorily used. Chromium steel can be machined when 
annealed, but must be treat-ed to be efTecti’^e in use. 

Manganese steel is a casting alloy possessing grr at resistance to abrasion and 
is used when a casting will apply. It cani.ot be finished except by grinding so 
cannot be used where other machining is necessary. It has found a use for 
switches and frog points, steatn shovel bucket points and the lips of grab buckets. 
Its use is growing and the future will see greatly extended use of this material. 



Fig. 2. Fio. 2 A. 


The more highly developed alloy steels of the quarternary group have little 
application to building construction. Among these steels are the chrome’-nickelf 
chrome-vanadium, silico-manganese and others carrying tungsten, molybdenum 
and aluminum. Consideration of these steels with their properties as affected by 
treatment, would be beyond the scope of this workr* 

If the reader feels sufficiently interested in the subject, it would be well to 
procure some well-known book on the subject, and study the same carefully, if 
to promote nothing more than an appreciation of this exceedingly important and 
far reaching subject. 

17. Steel Castings. — ^For building construction, prkcticaUy all steel castings 
are of carbon steel. This is usually of the medium grade (0.26 to 0.50 per cent) 
along the lower carbon range. While steel castings may be used in tension, such 
use is fraught with some danger and it is safe to consider such for compression or 
transverse loading only-— the latter when the probability of contraction cavities 
win occur near the neutral axis or on the compression side. 

The speciffcations of the American Society for Testing Materials should be 
used when steel castings are to be used. 

The same imperfections that are found in iron castings are common to steel 
castings but in a more pronounced degree. 
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18. Rolled Shapes. — Rolled shapes — beams, channels, angles, plates 
and bars — comprise the large part of steel used in building construction. This in 
a great measure is carbon steel of the soft and medium grades. The handbooks 
of the various steel manufacturers give full tables of the properties of the various 
sections rolled, also table of safe loads for different classes of loading. These 
tables use a factor of four, or a unit stress of 18,000 to 20,000 lb. The dis- 
criminating designer will consider the elastic limit rather than the ultimate 
strength and select an allowable unit stress that will be sufficient to cover the 
needs. It is manifestly necessary to allow a smaller unit stress where the condi- 
tions of loading are dynamic than where static. The specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materials for steel for bridges and buildings should 
be used. 

19. Forgings. — When rolled shapes are not available forgings can be made 
to suit the need and should be annealed before used to relieve the strain set up in 
the hammering operation. The specifications of the American Society for 
Testing Materials for carbon-steel and alloy-steel forgings should be used. 

20. Uniform Specifications. — Uniform specifications have been realized in 
recent years through the efforts of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
The specifications of this Society should be used in every case where they apply. 
Time will be saved in drawing up general specifications by using the name, serial 
designation and latest revision of the particular specifications. 

21. Examination of Structural Steel. — In the examination of structural steel 
the following fiaws should be guarded against: 

Pipes in structural steel appear as a small split, crack or fissure in the sheared or sawed 
end of the section. On sheared heavy sections the dragging may tend to hide it, but the 
practiced eye will detect the lip. In most sections the pipe in itself is not a dangerous 
defect as it is found in the center of the web, where the stresses are small or neutral, but 
presence of pipe indicates insufficient discard from the top of the ingot. This means that 
segregated, poor material is very apt to be present. 

Scabs need very little description and are easily detected. They are not a dangerous 
defect but often interfere with fabrication and prevent the workmanlike finish desired. 
Scabs are the result of splashes on the side of the mold during the process of pouring. 

Rooks are often mistaken for scabs as they draw out in the process of rolling. They are 
the result of transverse cracks formed by too heavy reduction in the early stages of rolling. 
They may be very deep and dangerous so should be carefully discarded. 

Laps formed by rolling, an over-fill from the previous pass, are not generally dangerous 
unless they are unusually deep. ^ Seams result from the drawing out of surface blow holes 
or other minor defects. They are not dangerous where the material is not to be forged 
or heat treated, but they, like laps, are unsightly and prevent workmanlike finish. 

Guide marks and roll scratches are often taken for laps or seams. A bending test or 
pickling will generally reveal the true nature of such a defect. 

22. Metal Lumber or Structural Pressed Steel. — Steel joists and metal 
lumber are synonymous terms for structural sections cold rolled from strip or 
sheet steel and assembled by electric spot welding or by riveting into shapes 
inmilar to structural I-beams and channels except that there are additional return 
flanges formed at right angles to the top and bottom flanges at their outer edges 
to further stiffen the member. These shapes are made up to 12 in. in depth. 

There are two distinct types of sections now on the market known as plaie 
girder and double channel section. In the plate girder section the web is made 
from a single thickness of heavy gage strip steel to which are welded foxir angles 
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to form a shape similar to a structural plate girder. The double channel section 
is formed from two uniform channels welded back to back. 

The loading tables of all sections are standardized so that either section will 
support the same load over the same span for any given depth of joist. As the 
plate girder section has less metal at the neutral axis and approximately the same 
as the double channel section at the flanges, the former section weighs a trifle 
less per linear foot than the latter. The properties of these sections are calcu- 
lated on the basis of the commonly accepted formulas for structural steel shapes. 

When the sections are used as floor joists, they are placed not more than 24 in. 
apart on centers, being supported at the ends by ma-vonry, concrete or structural 
steel. UsuaUy they are bridged at intervals by tension bridging. On top of the 
joists, and attached firmly to them, is ai> expanded mesh usually of a ribbed 
type of such strength jind mesli design that a dry concrete mix can be poured on 
top to form a solid slab without undue sag cf the metal, and without undue loss of 
the essential concrete ingredients. This mesh acts as form and centering, and 
eliminates the usual form wenk required for concrete. 

When a wood finish floor is desired, nailing screeds are attached to the joists 
parallel to them and over the center of the joist section. The wood floor is nailed 
directly to the screeds. This eliminates the necessity of a double wood flooring. 
Underneath the joists, either attached directly thereto or suspended from them, is 
placed a steel mesh to form the base for a plastered ceiling. 

When steel joists or channels are used as studs in partition construction, they 
are attached at the top and bottom to cap and sill channels by means of bolts. 
An expanded metal lath is then attached to both sides of the studs and plastered. 
While steel joist stud partitions are excellent from the standpoint of resistance to 
fire and sound, and make a very light construction, they are not economical when 
used as bearing partitions. 

Steel joist construction was first used in 1853 but did not come into general 
use until about 1905. 

The advantages claimed for the construction are: economy of materials, due 
to the elimination of heavy floor dead loads and the resultant saving in size and 
strength of supporting members; economy of labor, due to the elimination of 
field fabrication, as all sections come from the shops fully fabricated; and the 
economy of materials due to the elimination of form work. 

The construction is classed as fire-resistive because there are no combustible 
materials in it and the sections themselves, having no internal stress, need not be 
fireproofed as heavily as ordinary hot rolled structural shapes, and because the 
application of the materials is limited by the economical spans and loads to such 
types of buildings as are usually classified as light occupancy '' structures in 
which the fire hazard is small. 

The construction is claimed to be permanent when used under normal condi- 
tions in floor or partition construction. There is no material that is proof 
against accidents, and yet there are no cases on record of failure of steel joists 
even imder accidental loads. The steel is not subjected to conditions which 
would cause it to mddize. As the steel itself is highly resistant to oxidation, dtte 
to its chemical and physical properties, and is thoroughly painted, examination 
of sections after fifteen to twenty years of use has prov^ the permanency of the 
construction. 
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The oonstniction is claimed to be soundproof because of the fact that sound 
is transmitted most readily through substances of the same density, and mate- 
rials comprising a steel joist floor have widely differing densities. 

Some of the other advantages claimed for steel joist construction are: speed 
of construction, regardless of weather conditions; reliability because of the 
elimination of unknown factors; simplicity of design, which is an advantage to 
architects and engineers, both from the standpoint of the details of construction 
as well as from the standpoint of inspection and supervision, and is an advantage 
to both architects and contractors in providing a construction as simple as wood, 
and yet not having the disadvantages of warping, shrinking, sagging, combus- 
tibility and decay. Steel joists of the same or less depth of member also provide 
greater strength for longer spans than wood. 

TIMBER 

23. Names. — ^The following is a list of common names as applied to wood in 
commerce: 

Ash (white, black, blue, green and red ash); basswood (linden, linn, lind or 
lime-tree) ; beech (red and white beech) ; birch (red, white, yellow and black birch) ; 
buckeye (wood from the horse-chestnut tree) ; bvlternvi (butternut also known as 
white walnut) ; cherry (sweet, sour, red, black and wild cherry) ; chestnid; cotton- 
wood; cypress (bald cypress, red, gulf, yellow and East Coast cypress) ; elm, soft 
(white, water, gray, red or slippery and winged elm) ; elm>, rock (rock or cork elm) ; 
Douglas fir (yellow, red. Western, Washington, Oregon, Puget Sound fir or pine. 
West Coast fir) ; gum (red gum, sweet gum or satin walnut) ; black gum; hemlock 
(Eastern hemlock, t.e., from all states east of and including Minnesota) ; Western 
hemlock (hemlock from the Pacific Coast) ; hickory (shellbark, kingnut, mockernut, 
pignut, black, shagbark and bitternut); Western larch (larch or tamarack from 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast regions); maple, soft (soft and white 
maple) ; maple, hard (hard, red, rock and sugar maple) ; white oak (white, burr or 
mossy cup, rock, post or iron, overcup, swamp, post, live, chestnut or tan bark, 
yellow and basket or cow oak) ; red oak (red, pin, black, water, willow, Spanish, 
scarlet, Turkey, black jack or barn, and shingle or laurel oak); pecan; Soulhern 
pine (all pines of the Southern States manufactured into lumber, including long- 
leaf, shortleaf, loblolly and Cuban pine;^ white pins (wood from tree of that name 
grown in Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Canada); Norway pine 
(Norway or red pine grown in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Canada); 
Idaho white pins (varieties of white pine grown in Western Montana, Northern 
Idaho and Eastern Washington) ; Western pins (timber known as white pine grown 
in Arizona, California, New Mexico, Colorado, Oregon and Washington; some- 
times known as Western yellow or ponderosa pine, or California white pine or 
Western white pine) ; poplar (wood from the tulip tree, otherwise known as white- 
wood, yellow poplar and canary wood) ; redwood; spruce (spruce timber from points 
east of and including Minnesota and Canada, covering white, red and black 
spmee); Western sprvse (spruce timber from the Pacific Coast); sycamore; 
tamarack (tamarack or Eastern tamarack, grown in states east of and including 
Minnesota); tupelo (tupelo gw and bay poplar); walnut (black walnut). 

1 See p. 652 for definitions of *fdense” and ** close-grained" pine. 
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These names have been adopted by the Master Car Builders’ Association, 
and in part by the American Railway Engineering Association and the Abierican 
Society for Testing Materials, as far as they refer to woods used for structural 
purposes. 

24. Definitions. — In describing timbers, various terms having special applica- 
tion are used. The following are some of the more important ones: 

Axis, — The line connecting the centers of successive cross-sections of a stick. 

Corner, — The line of intersection of the planes of two adjacent longitudinal 
surfaces. 

Cross-section. — A section of a stick at right angi3S to the axis. 

Edge, — ^Either of the two narrower longitudinal surfaces of a stick. 

Face. — The surface of a stick which is exposed to view in the finished structure. 

FvU Length. — ^Long enough to “square” up to the length specified in the order. 

Girth, — ^The perimeter of a cross-sectibn. 

Heartwood, — ^The older and central part of a log, usually darker in color 
than sapwood. It appears i.i strong contrast to the sapwood in some species, 
while in others it is but slightly diffeient in color. 

Ovi of Wind. — Having the longitudinal surface plane. 

Side, — Either of the two wider longitudinal surfaces of a stick. 

Solid, — Without cavities; free from loose heart, wind shakes, bad checks, 
splits or breaks, loose slivers and worm or insect holes. 

Sound, — Free from decay. 

Springwood. — The inner part of the annual ring formed in the earlier part of 
the season, not necessarily in the spring, and often containing vessels or pores. 

Square-cornered, — Free from wane. 

Straight, — Having a straight line of an axis. 

Summerwood. — ^The outer part of the annual ring formed later in the season, 
not necessarily in the summer, being usually dense in structure and without 
conspicuous pores. 

True. — Of uniform cross-section. Defects are caused by wavy or jagged 
sawing or consist of trapezoidal instead of rectangular cross-sections. 

26. Hardwoods and Soft Woods. — ^These terms are applied commercially 
to signify a more or less artificial classification. Hardwoods usually are broad-leaf 
trees such as oak, maple, hickory, chestnut, beech, etc. Soft woods include pines, 
fir, cedar, spruce, etc. Note that the terms hard and soft do not specifically 
refer to actual hardness. 

26. Grain. — ^A term used in reference to the arrangement or direction of the 
wood elements and to the relative width of the growth rings. The kinds of grain 
commonly described are fine, coarse, even, uneven, rough, smooth, straight, 
spiral, twisted, wavy, etc. Coarse grain means with wide rings; fine grain, 
narrow rings. Straight grain applies to boards or timber in which the wood 
elements are parallel to the axis. 

27. Noil-porous Woods. — Non-porous applied to woods of fairly uniform 
structure, in which no large vessels are visible even with a magnif 3 dng lens, 
includes pines and other coniferous woods. Diffuse porous applies to woods in 
which large vessels are distinctly visible scattered throughout the annual ring. 
This includes such woods as birch, maple, tupelo, cottonwood, etc. 
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26. Ring Porous Woods. — Ring porous is applied to woods in which large 
vessels *are localized in distinct rings or bands in the early spring wood; includes 
such woods as oak, chestnut, elm, mulberry, ash, etc. 

29. Defects. — The term defect or blemish as applied to wood usually implies 
the idea of imperfections. These are not always detrimental. They include 
knots, holes, checks, shakes, etc. The following is a list adopted by the American 
Railway Engineering Association: 

S9a. Knots. — A knot is the hard mass of wood formed in a trunk of a tree at a 
branch, with the grain distinct and separate from the grain of the trunk. 

Knots shall be classified according to size, form and quality. 

The average of the maximum and minimum diameters shall be used in measuring the 
size of knots unless otherwise stated. 

In all grades of material all knots should be sound and tight unless otherwise specified. 

Pin Knot, — One not over in. in diameter. 

Small Knot. — One between and %4n. in diameter. 

Standard Knot. — One between ^ and in. in diameter. 

Large Knot, — One not over 1 in. in diameter. 

Round Knot. — One whose maximum diameter is not over one and one-half times as great 
as its minimum diameter. 

Oval Knot. — One having its maximum diameter one and one-half to three times as great 
as its minimum diameter. 

Spike Knot. — One sawed in a lengthwise direction whose maximum diameter is over 
three times as great as its minimum diameter. 

Sound Knot. — One which is solid acrdfts its face, and is as hard as the wood surrounding 
it and shows no indications of decay. 

Unsound or Rotten Knot. — One not as hard as the wood surrounding it or one in which 
decay has started. 

Tighl Knot. — One so fixed by growth or position that it will firmly retain its place in the 
piece. 

Loose Knot. — One not held firmly in place by growth or position. 

Live Knot. — One whose growth rings are completely intergrown with those of the 
surrounding wood. 

Encased Knot. — One whose growth rings are not intergrown and homogeneous with the 
growth rings of the surrounding wood. The encasement may be partial or complete. 

Watertight Knot. — One whose growth rings are completely intergrown with those of the 
surrounding wood on one face of the piece, and which is sound on that face. 

PUh Knot. — Sound knot except that it has a pith hole in the central growth ring. The 
hole rarely exceeds ^ in. in diameter. 

S9&. Holes. — Holes in wood may extend partially or entirely through the piece. 
They are enumerated as knot, dog, picaroon, bird, insect (including pin, shot, spot, grub 
worms, etc.) , metal and wooden rafting pin holes, through pitch pockets and the like. 

When holes are permitted, the average of the maximum and minimum diameters at 
right angles to the direction of the hole shall be used in measuring the size, unless otherwise 
stated. 

Wooden rafting pinholes sometimes appear on river timber which has been rafted when 
holes have been bored in the solid wood for securing the timber, and a solid plug or pin 
driven in the hole, completely filling it. These defects must be treated and considered the 
same as knot defects. Ordinary metal rafting pin, canthook or chain dog-hole is not 
considered a defect. 

Grub worm holes are usually from about H to ^ S in. in width, and vary in length from 
about 1 to in. and are caused by grubs working in the wood. 

Pin worm holes are very small holes caused by minute insects or worms. These holes 
are usually not over diameter. The wood surrounding them is sound and does 

not show any evidence of the worm hole having any effect on the wood other than the 
opening. 

Spot worm defeats (also known as flagworm defects) are caused, like pinworm holes, by 
minute insects or worms working on the timber during the growth. The sise of the hole 
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18 about the same as pin worm holes, but the surrounding wood shows a colored spot as evi- 
dence of the blemish. This spot is usually sound and does not affect the strength of the 
piece. 

89c. Checks. — A check is a separation of the wood cells along a radial plane of 
the tree due to unequal shrinkage during seasoning. 

Surface check is a shallow check occurring on the surface of a piece. 

End check is one occurring on an end of a piece. 

Through check is one extending from one surface through the piece to the opposite face 
or to an adjoining face. 

Heart check is one starting at the pith and extending toward but not to the surface of a 
log and is not necessarily due to seasoning. 

Star check is the combination of several heart checks occurring together. 

Honeycombing is checking occurring in the interior oi a piece; often the checks are not 
visible on the surface. On a cross-section they usually appear as slits, or as open pockets 
whose width may appear very largo in proportion to the radial length. 

Ordinary season checks such as occur in lumber properly covered in yard, or season checks 
of equal size in kiln-dtied lumber, shall not be considered defects. 

89d. Shakes and Splits. — A shake is a cylindrical separation of the wood, fol- 
lowing in general the annual layers (rings) of growth. Thus any shake is a ring shake. 

Round shake is one completT'iy encircling the pith. 

Cup shake is one that does not completely encircle the pith. 

Thro7Agh siicike is one extending from one surface through the piece to the opposite face 
or to an adjoining face. 

Pitch Shake , — A clearly defined seam or opening between the grain of the wood which 
may or may not be filled with granulated pitch. 

Split is a length'^rise separation of the wood due to tearing apart of the wood cells in 
rough handling, felling the tree or similar causes. It may run in any direction across the 
end of a piece. 

Pith is the small soft core occurring in the center growth ring of a log. In some woods 
it is large enough to mar the surface of the piece on which it appears. The wood immedi- 
ately surrounding the pith often contains small checks, shakes or numerous pin knots and 
is often discolored; any such combination of defects and blemishes is known as heart center. 

29c. Pitch Pockets. — A pitch pocket is a well-defined opening between the 
annual layers of growth, usually containing more or less pitch, either solid or liquid. Bark 
may also be present in the pocket. On an edge-grain surface pitch pockets appear as nar- 
row open seams, and on flat grain surface they vary in appearance from narrow open seams 
to oval cavities sometimes called scab pitch pockets. On either surface they are known as 
very small, small, medium or large, depending upon their size. 

Very Small Pitch Pockets , — One not over in. in width and not over 2 in. in length. 

Small Pitch Pocket , — One whose maximum width may vary from M to in. provided 
a maximum limit of length of 4 in. decreases to 2 in. proportionately as the width increases. 

Medium Pitch Pocket , — One whose maximum width may vary from to % in. provided 

a maximum limit of length of 9 in. decreases to 3 in. proportionately as the width increases. 

Large Pitch Pocket, - 'One whose width or length exceeds the sizes stated as permissibld 
for a medium pitch pocket. 

Bark pocket is a patch of bark partially or wholly enclosed in the wood. It may result 
from wood and bark forming over a place where the tree has been injured. As a defect it is 
measured in the same manner as a pitch pocket. 

29/. Streaks and Discolorations. Pitch Streak , — ^A well-defined and con- 
spicuous accumulation of pitch in the wood cells. It is usually not considered an impor- 
tant blemish unless both springwood and summerwood appear saturated. They are known 
as Small, medium or large, depending upon their size with respect to the piece they ate in. 

Small Pitch Streak . — One whose area docs not exceed the product of one-twelfth the 
width by one-sixth the length of the face on which it occurs. 

Medium Pitch Streak . — One whose area does not exceed the product of one-sixth the 
width by one-third the length of the face on which it occurs. 

Large Pitch Streak.-^One whose area exceeds the product of one-sixth the width by one- 
third the length of the face on which it occurs. 
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Pilh fleck is a narrow streak, usually brownish, up to several inches in length on the face 
of a piece resulting from the larva of an insect having burrowed in the growing tissue or 
cells of the tree. 

Bird peek is a small hole or patch of distorted grain resulting from birds pecking through 
the growing cells in the tree. It usually resembles a carpet tack in shape with the point 
towards the bark and it is usually accompanied by a discoloration extending along the 
grain and usually to a smaller extent around the layers of growth. A section through the 
discoloration produced by the bird peck produces what is commonly known as mineral streak. 

Oum spot or streak is an accumulation of gum-like substance occurring as a smaH patch 
or streak in the piece. It may occur in conjunction with a bird peck or other injuries to the 
growing wood. 

Discolorations on or in lumber are enumerated as weatfier, sticker, water or fungus 
(such as blue stain, etc.) stain, brown stain, kiln burn and similar color changes due to a 
combination of temperature, moisture, chemicals, etc. Discoloration may follow insect 
attack, bird peck, etc. Well-defined discolorations are known as light, medium and heavy. 

Light discoloration is paler than the medium discoloration and occurs in approximately 
one-fourth of the stained stock. 

Medium discoloration is a shade most commonly found and which occurs in approxi- 
mately one-half of the stained stock. 

Heavy discoloration is darker than the medium discoloration and occurs in approximately 
one-fourth of the stained stock. 

Decay is disintegration of the wood substance due to the action of certain kinds of fungi. 
A few of the rot-producing fungi which start in the standing tree do not seem to seriously 
develop after the tree is cut into lumber. 

Red heart of the pines, spruces, Douglas fir and some other conifers, and peck of cypress 
and incense cedar are produced by fungi of this type. Decay may be classified as incipient 
and advanced decay. 

IndpienX decay is the early stages of decay, usually detected by a discoloration of the 
wood which seems to be firm and solid. 

Advanced decay or rot is noticeable as a decided softening or breaking down of the wood. 

Water stain, or what are sometimes called scalded or burnt spots, usually caused by 
timber lying in the water under certain conditions before it is sawed, and burnt spots where 
timber is improperly piled while green, are not considered defects, as they do not affect the 
strength of the piece. 

** Sap.” — Sapwood is the alburnum of the tree, the exterior part of the wood next to the 
bark. Sapwood is not considered a defect except where lasting power is involved. 

Sound Heart . — The term ** sound heart’’ is used whenever that part of the piece which 
was originally the central part or core of the tree is sound and solid, not decayed. 

29g. Grain . — Cross grained wood is that in which the wood cells or fibers do not 
run parallel with the axis or sides of a piece. It may be classified as spiral, diagonal, wavy, 
dip, curly and interlocked grain. The slope of the grain can be determined by observing 
the direction of surface chocks, resin ducts, pores of the wood, annual layers of growth, etc. 
A drop of stained liquid such as ink tends to elongate in the direction of the grain when 
placed on a smooth surface of the piece. 

Spiral grained wood is that in which the fibers take a more or less winding or spiral course, 
such as occurs in a twisted tree. It may be detected on the flat grain (plain sawed or 
tangential) surface. 

Diagonal grained wood is that in which the fibers extend at an angle (t.s., diagonally) 
across a piece as a result of sawing at an angle across the annual layers of growth. It may 
appear on either the radial or tangential surface. 

Wavy grainsd wood is that in which the fibers take the form of waves or undulations as 
indicated by the wavy surface of the split piece. It may appear on either the radial or 
tangential surface. 

Dip grained wood is that which has one wave or undulation of the fibers such a» occurs 
around knots, pitch pockets, etc. 

Curly grained wood is that in which the fibers are distorted so that they take a curled 
direction as in ’ * birdseye wood. ’ ’ These patches may vary up to several inches in diameter. 
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Interlocked grain is wood that shows spiral grain in one direction for a number of years 
and then the slope of the grain in the succeeding annual layers of growth turns in a reverse 
direction around the tree, then later reverses back, etc. 

29^. Distortions and Crooks. — Croee break is a separation of the wood cells 
across the grain. It may be due to tension resulting from unequal longitudinal shrinkage 
or mechanical stresses. 

Compression failure is a wrinkling or buckling of the wood cells extending in a more or 
less irregular plane across the grain. It is due to longitudinal crushing or compression. 

Collapse is a caving in of the surface of a piece. It sometimes occurs in streaks giving 
the surface a corrugated appearance and is often due to the flattening of the cells when dry- 
ing wet wood at high temperatures. 

Warping is any variation from a true or plane surface It includes crook, bow, twist or 
any combination of these. 

Crook is a deviation edgewise from a straight line drawn from end to end of a piece and 
is measured at the point of greatest departure from a straight line. It is known as slight, 
small, medium and large. Unless otherwise spec*fled, the different degrees of crook based 
on a piece 4 in. wide and 16 ft. long shall be ss folio#.:. 

Slight crooks a departure of 1 in. 

Small crook, a departure of ij^ in. 

Medium crook, a departure c f 2 in. 

Large crook, a departure of over 2 in. 

For wider pieces it shall be in. less for each additional 2 in. of width. 

Shorter or longer pieces shall have the same limits for curvature. 

Bow is a deviation flatwise from a straight line drawn from end to end of a piece meas- 
ured at the point of greatest distance from a straight line. 

Cupping is the curvature of a piece across the grain or width of a piece. 

Twisting is the turning or winding of the edges of a piece so that four corners of any face 
are no longer in the same plane (i.e., it is the twisting of an edge around the axis of the piece). 

Wane is bark or the lack of wood, from any cause, on the edge of a piece. 


30. Defects of Manufacture, Applicable to All Timber and Lumber. — Defects 
in rough stock caused by improper manufacture and drying will reduce grade, 
unless they can be removed in dressing such stock to standard sizes. 

In structural timber defects of manufacture have usually been omitted, being 
of minor significance. 

Imperfect manufacture in dressed stock, such as torn grain, loosened grain, 
slight skips in dressing, wane, broken knots, mismatched, insufficient tongue or 
groove for flooring, ceiling, drop siding, etc., shall be considered defects, and will 
reduce the grade according as they are slight or serious in their effects on the 
use of the stock. 

Torn grain consists of a part of the wood having been torn out in dressing. 
It occurs around knots and curly places and is of four distinct characters; slight, 
medium, heavy and deep. Slight torn grain shall not exceed Hz in# in depth; 
medium He and heavy H in. Any torn grain heavier than H in. shall be 
termed deep. 

Loosened grain consists in a point of one grain being tom loose from the next 
grain. It occurs on the heart side of the piece and is a serious defect, especially 
in flooring. 

Chipped grain consists in a part of the surface being chipped or broken out in 
small particles below the line of cut and, as usually found, should not be classed 
as torn grain, and shall be considered a defect only when it unfits the piece for 
use intended. 
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Pieces of flooring, drop siding or partition with Ke in. or more of tongue; 
and pieces of ceiling with in. or more of tongue; and pieces of ship lap with 
in. of lap will be admitted to any grade. 

Pieces of flooring, drop siding, ceiling or partition having not less than K 6“in. 
tongue will be admitted in No. 2 common. Pieces of ship lap having less than 
J^6-in. and not less than H-in. lap shall be admitted in No. 2 common. 

31. Weight of Wood. — ^Wood varies in vreight depending upon the kind of 
tree that it is cut from and the location in the tree. Weight also depends largely 
on the amount of water contained. Green wood will contain from 50 to 75 
per cent water, air-dry wood from 10 to 20 per cent. The absolute weight of 
dry wood substance is 99.888 lb. per cu. ft. (specific gravity 1.6). The outer or 
sapwood is usually heavier than the inner heart or heartwood. In the same way 
the wood near the base of the tree is usually heavier than that near the top. 
Wood from trees of the same species will vary considerably in weight. 

The following table gives shipping weights of lumber in pounds per thousand 
feet board measure: 


Table 1. — Shipping Weights of Lumber 
(Pounds per thousand feet board measjire) 



Green 
from saw 

Shipping 

dry 

Well 

seasoned 

Kiln 

dried 

Ash, black 

4,600 


3,200 

3,000 

Ash, white 

4,600 


3,800 

3,300 

Basswood 

4,200 

2,800 

2,500 

2,100 

Beech 

5,750 

1 

4,000 


Birch 

5,500 


4,000 


Butternut 

4,000 


2,500 


Chestnut 

5,000 


2,800 

2,450 

Cherry ' 

5,000 




Cottonwood 

4,600 

3,100 

2,800 

2,400 

Elm, rock 

5,400 

4,300 

4,000 

3,500 

Elm, soft 

4,750 

3,300 

3,100 

2,900 

Gum 

5,400 

3,600 

3,300 

3,050 

Gum, sap 

5,000 

3,300 

3,000 

2,750 

Hickory 

6,000 


4,500 



Mahogany 

4,500 


3,500 


Maple, hdM 

5,400 

4,150 

3,900 

3,400 

Maple, soft 

5^000 

3,650 

3,300 

3,000 

Oak, red 

5,500 

4,250 

4,000 

3,400 

Oak, white 

5,700 

4,500 

4,100 

3,600 

Poplar 

3,900 

3,000 

2,800 

2,400 

Fbplar bay (Tupelo) 

4,200 


3,000 


Sycamore 

4,750 


3,000 


Walnut 

4,900 

4,000 

3,800 



32. Hardness. — Hardness refers both to resistance to abrasion or wear and 
resistance to indentation. According to Record hardness combined with tough* 
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ness is a measure of the wearing ability of wood when referring to abrasion and is 
an important consideration for the use of wood for floors, paving blocks, bearings 
and rollers. In use for floors some woods tend to compact and wear smooth, 
while others become splintery and rough. This factor is affected to some extent 
by the manner in which the wood is sawed; thus edge grain cypress, jnne and fir 
flooring is much better than flat sawn for uniformity of wear. The following list 
gives woods in the order of hardness: Osage orange, honey locust, swamp white 
oak, white oak, post oak, black oak, red oak, white ash, beech, sugar maple, rock 
elm, hackberry, slippery elm, yellow birch, tupelo, red maple, sycamore, black 
ash, longleaf pine, white elm, Douglas fir, cypress, hemlock, tamarack, red pine, 
white fir. Western yellow pine, lodgepole pine, white pine, Engelmann spruce, 
Alpine fir and basswood. 

33. Cleavability. — This is a term used with reference to the splitting qualities 
of woods. A general classification is as follows: 

Difficult to split: black gum, elm, syi*am6re, dogwood, beech, holly, maple, 
birch, and hornbeam. 

Medium: oak, ash, larch, cottonwood, linden, yellow poplar and hickory. 

Easy to split: chestnut, pines, spruce, fir and cedar. 

34. Calorific Value. — The heat or fuel value of wood depends on its weight 
and moisture content. According to Schenck one cord of green wood contains 
250 gal. of water; wood with 45 per cent moisture gives only 50 per cent as 
much heat as dry wood; rosin increases the heating power by about 12 per cent. 
According to Roth, 100 lb. of wood as sold in wood yards contains 25 lb. of water, 
74 lb. of dry wood and 1 lb. of ashes; 100 lb. of green wood (50 per cent moisture) 
will give 270,000 B.t.u., 100 lb. air-dry wood (10 per cent moisture) about 580,000 
B.t.u. and 100 lb. kiln-dry wood (2 per cent moisture) 630,000 B.t.u. In rating 
woods for fuel value they have been listed as follows: Best, hickory, beech, 
hornbeam, locust and heart pine; good, oak, ash, birch and maple; moderate, 
spruce, fir, chestnut, hemlock and sap pine; poor, white pine, alder, linden and 
cottonwood. 

36. Strength. — ‘^The term strength in a strict sense means ability to resist 
stress or force of one kind, as strength in bending, strength in compression, etc. 
However, strength as applied to wood may have a variety of meanings, depending 
on the use in mind for the wood. In speaking of the strength of columns or 
posts in buildings, strength in compression is generally meant. In the ca«e of 
beams, bending strength is thought of. In wood for axe handles, the toughness 
or shock*resisting ability and hardness are generally included in the term strength. 
It is evident that strength may include several properties or a single property, 
according to the use in mind, and that in comparing woods the property or 
properties must be specified for a clear understanding. Tests to determine the 
me^anical properties of wood, such as bending test§, compression tests, shearing 
tests, hardness tests, etc., to be strictly comparable must be made on straight- 
grained pieces free from defects, such as knots, shakes, etc., and in the same condi- 
tion of seasoning. It would manifestiy be misleading to compare the strength 
of oak containing defects with clear hemlock, or the strength of green ash with 
dry birch.^^^ 

‘ From “Timber, Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading” by H. S. Butts, 
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Wood cut from individual trees of the same species will vary considerably in 
strength, in view of the fact that trees are natural products. There is, therefore, 
no absolute strength value for any kind of wood. This should be clearly remem- 
bered in using tables of strength value. The latter represents average strength 
as obtained from tests of a large number of pieces from different trees. Results 
of strength te^^ts by various authorities will frequently differ because different 
numbers of pieces have been tested, often from trees grown in different localities. 
The strength values given in Table 2 are the result of the collected timber test 
data of the United States Forest Service amounting to about 130,000 tests. 
Working stresses permissible for structural timbers are given in Table 1 on p. 632. 

Moisture has a very material effect on the strength of wood. Above 35 
per cent there is no change in strength, while if the moisture is reduced below 
this point the strength increases rapidly. The increased strength is more 
obvious for small pieces than for larger pieces. 

The denser or heavier the wood the stronger it is. Sapwood is as strong as 
heart wood. 

The strength of timber is materially affected by the kind, number and position 
of defects. This is more marked in larger than in smaller pieces. 

The following quotation is taken from Timber, Its Strength, Seasoning and 
Grading'' by H. S. Betts: 

(1) The density or dry weight of wood is a measure of its strength. 

(2) Each annual growth ring is made up of a comparatively heavy band of summerwood 
and a lighter band of springwood. The greater the proportion of summerwood, the greater 
the weight and strength of the timber. 

(3) No differences in mechanical properties due to a change from sap to heart have 
been found. As a general rule, in species which show a variation in the mechanical prop- 
erties with position in cross-sections, there is a certain age when the best wood is produced. 
In such species the age and thrift of the tree determine whether heart or sap is the better. 
For example, in a young, thrifty hickory the sapwood is usually the better, while in a large, 
over-mature tree of the same species the heartwood is the better. 

(4) Exceedingly rapid or slow growth in conifers -has usually been found to be attended 
by lack of density and inferior mechanical properties. 

(5) The effect of location of growth on the nature of the timber is very complex. Varia- 
tions attributed to difference in locality of growth are frequently exaggerated. These 
valuations are generally apparent in the difference in density of the wood. 

(6) Trees growing close together and apparently under the same conditions occasionally 
show a difference in their mechanical properties that cannot be entirely accounted for by 
the difference in density. WThether this difference is due to the ancestry of the tree or some 
other cause, such as soil conditions, is not yet known. 

(7) The strength of small, clear pieces is greatly increased by seasoning. In large tim- 
bers, the increased strength attending a loss of moisture is mostly offset by checks and other 
defects developed during the seasoning process, and therefore, under most conditions it 
is not considered advisable to anticipate any added strength due to seasoning. 

The following definitions are taken from BtdL 556, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Mechanical Properties of Woods Grown in the United States, by 
J. A. Newlin: 

Air-^ry, — ^Air-dry is the condition with respect to moisture in wood exposed to the air 
for a sufficient period of time so that the moisture becomes more or less constant. This 
varies from 6 to 30 per cent, depending upon the timber. 

KUn-dry , — The condition of wood dried in a dry-kiln; moisture of kiln-dry wood 6 per 
cent or less. 
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Elastic Limit* — The elastic limit is that point where the distortion ceases to be in propor- 
tion to the load. A timber stressed beyond the elastic limit will not resume its original form 
immediately upon the removal of the load. 

Elasticity* — Elasticity is the property of changing form with the application of force and 
recovery at once upon release from the force. 

Fiber Stress at Elastic Limit* — Fiber stress at elastic limit is the stress obtained in the 
timber by loading it to its elastic limit. It is the greatest stress that timber will take under 
a given loading and immediately return to its former position. 

Green* — Green is the condition of timber as taken from the living tree. 

Modulus of Elasticity* — Modulus of elasticity is a measure of the stiffness and rigidity 
of a material. In the case of a beam modulus of elasticity is a measure of its resistance to 
deflection. Modulus of elasticity is of value in computing the deflection of joists, beams, 
stringers, etc., and in computing safe loads for columns. 

Modulus of Rupture. — Modulus of rupture is the computed fiber stress in the outermost 
fibers of a beam at the maximum load and is a measure of the ability of a beam to support a 
slowly applied load for a very short time. Modulus of rupture should always be considered 
in the strength of beams to be used as stringers, floor joists, etc. 

Shear. — Shear is the name of the stress which tends to keep two adjoining planes or sur- 
faces of a body from sliding, one on the other, under the influence of two equal and parallel 
forces acting in opposite directions. 

36. Strength of Treated Wood.^ — ^The results of timber tests made by the 
Forest Service and others on the effect of preservative treatments of timber 
warrant the following conclusions: 

(1) Timber may be very materially weakened by preservative processes. 
(Attention is called to the fact that this weakening will occur only where timber 
is subjected to excessive temperatures during treatment.) 

(2) Creosote in itself does not appear to weaken timber. 

(3) A preservative process which will seriously injure one timber may have 
little or no effect on the strength of another. 

(4) A comparison of the effect of a preservative process on the strength of 
different species should not be made, unless it is the common or best adapted 
process for all the species compared, 

(5) The same treatment given to a timber of a particular species may have a 
different effect upon different pieces of that species, depending upon the form 
of the timber used, its size, and its condition when treated. 

Referring specifically to zinc chloride, the conclusions of a committee of the 
American Wood-Preservers' Association indicate that: 

(1) The treatment of wood with the usual strength of zinc chloride solution 
seems to have but little permanent effect upon the strength of wood in bending 
even five years after treatment, provided the temperature of the wood during 
that time is not excessively high, 

(2) There seems to be a slight permanent decrease in the resistance of zinc- 
treated wood to shock even at the normal temperatures. This decrease seems 
to be greater with greater absorptions of zinc chloride. 

(3) At temperatures somewhat higher than the normal there may be a con- 
siderable reduction in all strength values. 

37. Length of Life of Wood. — ^Wood varies as to its length of life, depending 
upon the species and the conditions imder which it is used. Absolute figures 
have little value. Woods may genially be classified as follows: ' 

1 See strength of wood as affected by atne chloride, pp. 60-114; Proeosdinys American 
Wood-Preservers* Association, 1931» and Forest Service Publications. 
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Long Lwcrf— Cypress, redwood, red cedar, white cedar, Osage orange, catalpa 
and white pine. 

Medium Lived , — White oak, slippery elm, black walnut, hickory, longleaf 
pine, tamarack and Douglas hr. 

Short Lived , — Red oak, red gum, beech, elm, spruce, shortleaf and loblolly 
pine, and hemlock. 

38. Decay of Wood. — Decay or rot of wood is due to fungi whose active 
growth in the fiber destroys it. Necessary conditions for decay are oxygen, 
water, heat and a certain amount of food. Fruiting bodies of the fungus appear 
on the outside of decayed wood, some of which jito called punks, toadstools, 
conchs, etc. Wood will not decay when kept absolutely dry, completely sub- 
merged in water or in the ground at a point below the oxygen line, usually 4 to 10 
ft. Posts, poles and foundation timbers decay most rapidly at or near the ground 
line due to favorable conditions of air and water, fn buildings decay takes place 
where timbers come in contact with walls or with other timbers. Various forms 
of decay are recognized, such as dry-rot, wet-rot, etc. These terms have little 
practical significance. Sapwood of all timbers decays rapidly. The heartwood 
of most timbers is very much more resistant to decay than sapwood. Internal 
sap-rot is a term applied to decay of the inner sapwood which cannot be readily 
recognized from the outside. If timbers have been cut for some months sap-rot 
should always be suspected. 

Winter cut wood, meaning wood cut between September and March, will 
dry and be free from decay very much more than timber cut during the spring 
and summer months. Blue stain is a defect causing grajrish blue discoloration 
of the sapwood of pines and other coniferous woods. It is due to a minute fungus 
growing in the wood fiber. Blue stain wood does not suffer as to strength. The 
stain may be prevented by dipping freshly sawed lumber into 5 per cent solution 
of sodium bicarbonate at 140 deg. Fahr. 

39. Destruction of Wood by Insects. — ^Various boring insects destroy wood. 
Chief among these are the white ants, or termites. (See Snyder ^s ** Biology of 
the Termites of the Eastern United States, with Preventive and Remedial 
Measures,” United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology, 
Bulletin 94, 1915.) These insects live under ground and get into structures from 
the ground. They very rapidly destroy wood. Thorough creosoting is an 
absolute preventive. Other forms of boring insects occur now and then, notably 
the carpenter ant, and the powderpost beetle. 

40. Destruction of Wood by Marine Animals. — ^All forms of wood immersed 
in salt or brackish water are destroyed by a number of marine wood borers, such 
as the species of teredo (shipworm) and bankia, limnoria (wood louse), martesia, 
sphaeroma and others. Marine borers are most active in warmer waters but 
they are found from Nova Scotia on the East Coast and up the Pacific Coast as 
far as Alaska, They usually live in waters having salinities above 1.0054, but 
some forms can live in almost fresh water. (Note attack of Teredo navalis, the 
Holland shipworm, in San Francisco Bay, Proceedings American Wood-Preservers* 
Assodation, 1921.) Active investigations were conducted and reported Upon in 
1924 by the National Research Council^ toward determining distribution of 

1 See Report on ** Marine Structures, Their Deterioration and Preservation,** 1924, by 
W. O. Atwood and A. A. Johnson. 
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Bhipworms and methods for preventing attack. Creosoting with coal-tar 
creosote is the most effective method for prevention. 

41. Seasoning of Timber. — ^As dry wood has a longer life than green wood, 
seasoning is usually resorted to. This may be either air seasoning or seasoning 
by means of dry-kilns. To prevent checking wedge-shaped S-irons are frequently 
used, or the ends of logs or timbers are coated with various kinds of paint. 
Timber is kiln-dried in various forms by dry-kilns. (For detailed description of 
kiln-drying see Tiemann’s ^‘The Kiln-Drying of Lumber,^' 1917.) 

42. Preservation of Timber. — The processes for preserving wood are based 
on the injection of various antiseptic chemical compounds. The principal 
compounds used, named in the order of their efficiency, are: coal tar creosote, 
known also as creosote oil or dead oil of coal tar, creosote coal tar solution, 
mercuric chloride, sodium fluoride as an important ingredient in several pro- 
prietary or patented preservatives, and zinc chloride. Coal tar creosote is 
manufactured by a distillation of coal tar, either retort gas coal tar or by-product 
coke-oven coal tar. When coal tar is distilled, it is separated into the light oils, 
creosote oil and pitch. There is no true “ creosote in coal tar creosote. The 
chemical compound creosote is obtained from a distillation of hardwood tars. 
Coal tar creosote is a very variable substance depending upon the kind of coal 
from which the tar is made and the manner in which the latter is distilled. It 
weighs approximately 8.7 to 9 lb. per gal. and rang& in specific gravity at 100 deg. 
Fahr. from 1 .03 to 1.12. At the present time refined coal tar is frequently added 
to coal tar creosote, 20 per cent coal tar and 80 per cent creosote, making a coal 
tar creosote solution. On account of variable coal and manufacturing processes, 
coal tar creosote oils are described by specifying the specific gravity, the per cent 
of the fractions obtained in making a distillation and testing the character of the 
residue. Slight variations from standard specifications are permissible provided 
definite assurance is obtained that the oil to be used is a strict coal tar product 
without adulteration. 

Specifications for coal tar creosote oil have been adopted by the American 
Railway Engineering Association, American Society for Testing Materials, 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association, U.S. Federal Specifications Board 
and others. The specification for A.W.P.A. No. 1 creosote oil for ties and 
structural timbers follows: 

The oil shall be a distillate of ooal-gas or coke-oven tar. It shall comply with the 
following requirements: 

(1) It shall contain not more than 3 per cent of water. 

(2) It shall contain not more than 0.5 per cent of matter insoluble in bensol. 

(3) The specific gravity of the oil at 38 deg./15.5 deg. Cent, shall be not less than 1.03. 

(4) The distillate, based on water-free oil, shall be within the following limits: 

Up to 210 deg. Cent, not more than 6 per cent. 

Up to 235 deg. Cent, not more than 25 per cent. 

(5) The specific gravity of the fraction between 235 and. 315 deg. Cent, shall not be 
less than 1.03 at 38 deg./15.5 deg. Cent. 

The specific gravity of the fraction between 315 and 355 deg. Cent, shall not be lesa than 
1.10 at 38/15.5 deg. Cent. 

(6) The residue above 355 deg. Cent., if it exceeds 5 per cent, shall have a float test of 
not more than 50 seconds at 70 deg. Cent. 

(7) 'The oil shall yield not more than 2 per cent of coke residue. 
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The foregoing tests shall be made in accordance with the standard methods 
of the American Wood-Preservers' Association. 

Creosote is bought by the gallon and injected usually by the pound. Its 
composition is determined by fractional distillation. (See Proceedings A.R.E.A. 
Vol. 20, pp. 126-132, 1919; also A.S.T.M. Standards 1939, Standard D-dSSS, 
pp. 571-673.) 

Wood-tar creosote is sometimes used but has very low antiseptic values. 
Water-gas-tar creosote is obtained from the distillation of water-gas tar but is 
generally regarded as inferior to coal-tar creosote. 

Mercuric chloride is used in the form of corrosive sublimate, one part of 
sublimate to 150 parts of water. 

Zinc chloride is used either in the form of fused zinc chloride, 94 per cent 
minimum strength, or in the form of 50 j»er cent concentrated solution. It is 
diluted to strengths varying from 3 to 5 per cent, depending upon the kind of 
timber to be treated. 

Various salts of fluorine are being experimented with at the present time. 
None of them have yet prov^ commercially successful. 

To obtain the best results creosote oil or water solutions of antiseptic salts 
should be injected so as to give the maximum possible penetration. The sapwood 
should at all times he thoroughly penetrated with the preservative. The heartwood of 
all trees is only slightly penetrable. It is particularly resistant in those woods 
which have marked distinction between heartwood and sapwood. Air seasoned 
timber only should be treated. All framing, adzing and boring should be carried 
out before the timber is treated, and after treatment all injuries to the treated 
wood should be avoided. Timber treated with water solutions should be air 
seasoned for three to six months before being used. Creosoted timbers should be 
air seasoned for a short time, sufficient to dry the outer surfaces. As timber is a 
variable material individual pieces will absorb different quantities. Where 
cross ties are treated with an average of 23 lb., some pieces absorb only 2 lb. and 
others as high as 90 lb. 

42a. Brush Treatment. — This is a term applied to painting creosote 
or other preservatives on to the surface of timber with a brush. It is of value 
only as a temporary expedient and then only when the preservative is applied 
preferably hot, to the ends of timber or to surfaces in contact with other timbers, 
stone waUs, earth, etc. As thorough protection can only be secured by complete 
impregnation brush treatment should be used sparingly, particularly when 
exposed to weather and water. 

426. Zinc-chloride Treatment or Bumettizing Process. — ^In this 
process a solution of zinc chloride at 140 deg. Fahr. is injected into timber under 
presstue, with preliminary steaming in the case of green timber. According to 
standard practice H lb« of dry zinc chloride is injected per cubic foot of timber. 
For pine and other coniferous woods, the strength of the solution will vaiy from 

to 4 per cent; for hardwood, such as red oak, it will usually be about 4 per 
cent; under no circumstances should it exceed 5 per cent. The strength of the 
solution should be controlled either by hydrometer readings, or preferably, by 
chemical titration. Zinc chloride may be purchased either in crystalline form 
or in the^orm of a 50 per cent solution. Care should be observed that the 
material does not contain excess free hydrochloric acid or basic chloride of zinc; 
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the former reducing the strength of the timber and the latter reducing the anti- 
septic properties. The material is soluble in water and consequently tends to be 
washed and leached out of timber in damp locations or where subjected to rain. 
Combinations of zinc chloride with creosote have been used to offset this charac- 
teristic, using the Card process. 

42c. Kyanizing or Mercuric-chloride Treatment— In this process 
the timber is soaked in a vat built entirely of wood and filled with a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, one part of sublimate to 150 parts of water. The strength 
of the solution decreases as it is used, and must therefore be renewed by adding 
more sublimate from time to time. The vat should be kept covered. The wood 
is left in the vat for from 5 to 10 days, according to the size of the timber, until 
a thorough absorption of the liquid h?s taken place. Corrosive sublimate is an 
excellent preservative particularly for fence posts, sticks, and for use where 
creosote, because of its odor and physical nature, cannot be used. Care should 
be exercised to prevent unnecessary handling of this very poisonous salt. (In 
case of poisoning, drink large quantities of milk or water in which well-beaten 
fresh eggs have been stirred.) 

The Factory Mutual Insurance Companies of Boston recommend (1915) that 
longleaf pine used in mill construction be soaked for a week in a 1 per cent solution 
of corrosive sublimate, and state that the cost of treatment at the mills is about 
$3 per thousand. They require that those portions of the wood which are 
exposed after treatment by cutting should be thoroughly swabbed with the 
solution. 

42d. Creosoting Processes. — Creosoting, with its several modifica- 
tions, is the best preservative for practically all purposes. There are several 
processes in use, distinguished as the Bethell or plain creosoting process, the 
Lowry process, the Rtiping process, and the boiling process. 

Bethell or Plain Creosoting Process , — In the Bethell process a preliminary 
vacuum is maintained, after which creosote is injected under pressure varying 
from 100 to 200 lb, per sq. in., which is continued until the desired absorption 
has been obtained. The amount of creosote injected will vary from 10 to 16 
lb. per cu. ft. The plain Bethell or full-cell creosoting process is used largely for 
the treatment of pHing, bridge materials, paving blocks, telegraph poles, etc. 
It is applied chiefly to timber of which long service is expected, and where 
mechanical or destructive processes, aside from decay, are of minor importance. 
In general, bridge materials, piling, poles, and similar timbers are treated with 
10 to 15 lb. of creosote per cu. ft. for regions north Of the Ohio River and with 15 
to 20 lb. for regions south of the Ohio River. Exceptions to this rule are made 
for piling, for which the following standards may be used: for marine exposure on 
the Atlantic Coast north of Delaware Bay, 12 to 15 lb. per cu. ft. ; on the Atlantic 
Coast south of Delaware Bay and on the Gulf and Pacific Coast, 20 to 25 lb. per 
cu. ft. (See Proceedings, Amencasi Railway Engineering Association, vol. 9, 
p. 352, 1908.) 

Lowry Process , — ^This process aims to secure a good penetration with com- 
paratively small quantities of creosote. Air-dry timber only is treated. ''Creo- 
sote oil is forced into the timber without a prdiminary vacuum until a large 
quantity of creosote is absorbed, usually stated as ^^treatment to a^refusal.’’ 
A qui(ik final vacuum is then api^ed and a considerable amount of the oil first 
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injected is withdrawn. According to standard practice in railway tie treatment, 
about gal. of creosote remain in a 6-in. X 8-in. X 8-ft. tie. 

Raping Process . — This process likewise is intended to secure a good penetra- 
tion with comparatively small quantities of oil. Compressed air is first forced 
into the wood up to a pressure of 60 to 90 lb. per sq. in., after which creosote oil 
is forced in at a higher pressure until treatment to refusal is obtained. A final 
vacuum aids the compressed air in driving out a considerable quantity of the oil 
originally injected. According to standard practice, from 1.8 to 2^al. are left 
in a 6-in. X 6-in. X 8-ft. railway tie at the end of the treatment. 

Boiling Process . — ^This process is used chiefiy for the treatment of Douglas 
fir on the Pacific Coast. The green timber is placed in the creosoting cylinder, 
which is then filled with creosote and heated to a point slightly above the boiling 
point of water. This heating is maintained until practically no water comes out 
of the condenser. Pressure is then applied and the |>reservative is forced into the 
timber to the requisite amount. 

42e. Card Procesf^. — The preserving liquid used in this process is 
made up of 15 to 20 per cent of-creosote and the remainder of a 3 to 5 per cent 
solution of aino chloride. The creosote and zinc chloride are mixed in a centrif- 
ugal pump and the emulsion thus produced is forced into the timber unddr 
pressure. 

42/. Open-tank Treatment. — Under this name a number of methods 
have been devised for treating timber, without pressure, with either zinc chloride 
or creosote. The timber to be treated is put into an open tank or vat and heated 
in a hot liquid for several hours. It is then quickly immersed in a cold liquid, 
either zinc chloride or creosote. During the heating process a partial vacuum 
is produced in the interstices of the wood, and when the hot wood is put in the 
cold bath, the atmospheric pressure is sufficient to bring about considerable 
absorption. This process is adapted particularly to the treatment of small 
quantities of timber in localities where larger treating plants are not available. 
(For details, see Forest Service Circrdars Nos. 101, 104, 111 and 117.) 

43. Dating Nails. — ^In many forms of construction dating nails are now 
applied to ties, bridge and building materials, for the purpose of keeping records 
of period of service obtained. 

44. Protection of Timber against Fire. — Fire resistive processes, in large 
numbers have been patented and described, most of which, however, have only 
slight or absolutely no value. Two methods are used, one of which is the painting 
of surfaces with a protective material so as to redhce ignition from sparks. 
Examples of materials for use for this purpose are sodium silicate, Pamak paint 
(lead, zinc, linseed oil, asbestine paint), various forms of high-boiling asphalt 
paints, etc. The second and far more effective method is to impregnate the wood 
with a chemical which will liberate non-combustible gas^ when heated. Various 
ammonia salts have proven most efficient, principally ammonium chloride, 
ammonium phosphate and ammonium sulphate. This process has been used 
somewhat, but owing to its high cost has made very little headway. Timbers 
treated with zinc chloride show slightly lower fire hazard than untreated timber. 
Thoroughly air-dried, creosoted timber may be considered as good a fire hazard 
as untreat^ wood and will show less tendency to ignition.^ Freshly creosoted 

I See NvMonal Fire Protection Aeeoeiaiion Qttartorly, April, 1918. 
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timber^ however, will ignite far more rapidly than untreated timber. The coat- 
ing of one or the other of the asphaltic paints will give additional protection to 
creosoted timber. 

46* Timber Specifications. — Structural timbers are made largely of species 
of dense long leaf or shortleaf Southern pine, Douglas fir, and Western hemlock. 
In order to avoid complications because of impossible botanical distinction, 
specifications have been adopted for grading structural timbers on the basis of 
density, asjollows: 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 

For 

STRUCTURAL WOOD JOIST AND PLANK, BEAMS ^iND STRINGERS, AND 

POSTS AND TIMBERS^ 

(See A.S.T.M. Designation D246-37) 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
(Applying to All Stress-grades and Items) 

1. Manufacture. — All material shall be well manufactured. 

V a. Quality of Wood. — No piece of exceptionally light weight shall be permitted. 

3. Decay. — Only pieces consisting of sound wood free from any form of decay shall 
be acceptable, unless otherwise specified. 

4. Slope of Grain. — Slope of grain shall be measured over a distance sufficiently great to 
determine the general slope disregarding slight local deviations. Within the middle half 
of length of piece, slope of grain shall not be steeper than specified. 

5. Holes. — Knot holes and holes from causes other than knots shall be measured and 
limited as provided for knots. 

6. Cluster Knots. — Cluster knots and knots in groups shall not be permitted. 

7. Knots in Joist and Plank, a. Krwts on Narrow Faces. — Sise of knot on a narrow 
face shall be taken as the width between lines enclosing the knot and parallel to the edges 
of the piece. The only knots measured on narrow faces, except spike knots which cross the 
comers of side-cut pieces, shall be those that do not show on wide faces. 

6, Knots on Wide Faces. — Size of knot on a wide face shall be the average of its largest 
and smallest diameters. A spike knot which crosses a corner of a side-cut piece and con- 
tains the intersection of the adjacent faces, or which extends entirely across a face of a piece, 
shall be measured only on its end or ends, between lines parallel to the edges of the piece. 

c. Permissible Increase in Knot Sizes. — Size of knots on narrow faces and at edges of 
wide faces may increase proportionately from the size permitted in the middle third of the 
length to twice that size at ends of the piece. Size of knots on wide faces may increase 
proportionately from the size permitted at the edge to the size permitted along the center 
line. 

d. Sum of Knots. — Sum of sizes of all knots within the middle half of the length of any 
face, measured as specified in paragraph a or & for the face under consideration, shall not 
exceed four and one-half times the size of the largest knot allowed on that face. 

8. Knots in Beams and Stringers, a. Knots on Narrow Faces. — Size of knot on a narrow 
face fdiall be taken as the width between the lines enclosing the knot and parallel to the edges 
of the piece except that when a knot on a narrow face extends into the adjacent one-fourth 
of the width of a wide face its least dimension shall be taken as its size. 

h. Knots on Wide Foxes . — Size of knot on a wide face shall be its smallest diameter. 
Knots at the edges of wide faces shall be limited to the same sizes as on narrow faces but 
are measured as specified in this paragraph. 

e. Permissible Increase in Kiwt Size . — Size of knots on narrow laces and at the edges 
of wide faces may increase proportipnately from the size permitted in the middle third of 
the length to twice that size at the ends of the piece, except that no knot shdl exceed the 
sise permitted along the center line of a wide face. Size of knots on wide faces may increase 

1 These specifications were prepared jointly by the American Railway Engineering 
Association and the American Society for Testing Materials. 
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proportionately from the else permitted at the edge to the eise permitted along the center 
line. 

d. Sum of Knoto, — Sum of sizes of all knots within the middle half of the length of any 
face, measured as specified in paragraph a or 6 for the face under consideration, shall not 
exceed four times the size of the largest knot allowed on that face. 

9. Knots in Posts and Timbers. — a. Knots on Either Face, — Size of a knot on either face 
shall be half the sum of its largest and smallest diameters. A spike knot which crosses a 
corner of a side-cut piece and contains the intersection of the adjacent faces, or which 
extends entirely across a face of a piece, shall be measured only on its end or ends, between 
lines parallel to the edges of the piece. 

b. Sum of Knots. — Sum of sizes of all knots in any 6 in. of the length of piece, measured 
as specified in paragraph a, shall not be permitted to exceed twice the maximum permissible 
size of knot. Two knots of the maximum permissible size shall not be permitted in the same 
6 in. of length on any face. 

10. Shakes, Checks, Splits in Joist and Plank and Beams and Stringers. — a. Shakes, 
chdbks, and splits, when permitted in the grade specified later in these specifications, shall 
be measured at the ends of the piece. Only thqsc wHhin the middle half of the height shall 
be considered. (The height equals the width of the wid^ face.) Size of shake is the dis- 
tance between the lines enclosing the shake and parallel to the wide faces of the piece. 
Permissible size is determined by the width of the narrow face of the piece. 

b. Checks and splits shall be meiasured and limited in the same way as shakes. The 
following limitations apply to both ends but only within the middle half of the height of 
the piece and within three times the height from the end. (The height equals the width 
of the wide face.) Size of checks within this portion of the piece shall be taken as their 
estimated area, along the horizontal section showing maximum area, divided by three 
times the height of the piece. (Note) When checks on two parallel faces are opposite or 
approximately so, the sum of their sizes shall be taken. The sum of sizes of shakes, checks, 
and/or splits shall not exceed the permissible size of shake. 

e. Checks extending entirely across the end within the middle half of the height 
shall not extend into the piece at the center of width of end a distance greater than the size 
of the allowable shake. 

11. Shakes, Checks, Splits in Posts and Timbers. — a. Shakes, checks, and splits, 
when permitted in the grade specified later in these specifications, shall be measured at 
the ends of the piece. Size of a shake is the distance between the lines enclosing the shake 
and parallel to a pair of opposite faces. 

b. Checks and splits shall be measured and limited in the same way as shakes. Size 
of checks within three times the width of the piece from either end shall be taken as their 
estimated area, along the longitudinal section showing maximum area, divided by three 
times the width cf the piece. (Note) Sum of sizes of shakes, checks, and/or splits shall not 
exceed the permissible size of shake. 

c. Checks extending entirely across the end shall not extend into the piece at the center 
of width of end, a distance greater than the size of allowable shake. 

Note. — A practical method of inspection in the field to determine the size of checks and 
splits under the above specification is as follows: 

The size of checks within the specified portion of the piece shall be taken as the sum of 
seven depth measurements, one on the end and three on each side, divided by three. Each 
measurement shall represent the greatest depth of any check within the center half of the 
height; the measurement on the end shall be taken at the center of the width, and the three 
measurements on each side shall be taken at distances of one, two, and three times the 
height of the piece from the end in joist, plank, beams and stringers, and the width of the 
piece from the end in posts and timbers. Each measurement shall be determined by 
the penetration into the piece of a probe ^4 in. in thickness and ^ in. in width* 

OPTIONAL AND ADDITIONAL BEQUIREMENTS 

Appl3rmg to Stress Grades When Heartwood or Wane, and When Density 
and Close Grain Are Required 

IB. Eeaxtwood tteqniremetitt.*-^. When heartwood materiel is desired, it shall 
specified in terms of the amount or percentage of heartwood on the girth, or on each face, 
side, or edge, measured at the point where the greatest amount of sapwood occurs. 
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h> For all timber to be preaaure treated there shall be no heartwood reQuirement and 
the amount of sapwood shall not be limited. 

13* Wane. — When wane is not desired, the specifications should state Square Edge.*' 

14. Density (When Required) of Dense Douglas Fir. — a. Dense Douglas fir shall 
average on either one end or the other of each piece not less than six annual rings per 
inch, and, in addition, one-third or more summerwood (the darker, harder portion of the 
annual ring) measured over 3 in. on a line at right angles to the annual rings, located as 
described below. The contrast in color between summerwood and springwood shall be 
distinct. 

&. Coarse-grained material excluded by this rule shall be accepted as dense if averaging 
one-half or more summerwood. 

c. In boxed-heart pieces the line shall run from the pitl. to the corner farthest from the 
pith, except that when the line is not representative it shall be shifted sufficiently to present 
a fair average, but the distance from the pi+^h to the beginning of the 3-in. portion of the line 
shall not be changed. When the least dimension is 6 in. or less, the 3-in. portion of the line 
shall begin at a distance of 1 in. from the pith. When the least dimension is more than 6tn., 
the 3-in. portion of the line shall begin at a distance from the pith equal to one-fourth the 
least dimension of the piece. 

d. In side-cut pieces (pith not present) the center of the 3-in. portion of the line shall 
be at the center of the end of the piece; if a 3-in. portion of the line cannot be obtained, 
the measurement shall be made over as much of a 3-in. portion as is available. 

e. In case of disagreement, two radial lines shall be chosen and the summerwood and 
number of rings shall be taken as the average on these lines. 

16. Density (When Required) of Dense Longleaf or Shortleaf Yellow Pine. — a. Denso 
longleaf or shortleaf yellow pine shall average on either one end or the other of each piece not 
less than six annual rings per inch, and, in addition, one-third or more summerwood 
(the darker, harder portion of the annual ring), measured over the third, fourth, and fifth 
inches of a radial line from the pith. The contrast in color between summerwood and 
springwood shall be sharp and the summerwood shall be dark in color, except in pieces 
having considerably above the minimum requirement for summerwood. 

h. Coarse-grained material excluded by this rule shall be accepted as dense if averaging 
one-half or more summerwood. 

c. The radial line shall be representative of the average growth of the cross section. 
In case of disagreement, two radial lines shall be chosen, and the number of rings per inch 
and percentage of summerwood shall be taken as the average determined on these lines. 

d. In boxed-heart pieces the measurement shall be made over the third, fourth, and 
fifth inches from the pith along the radial line. 

c. In material containing the pith, but not a 6-in. radial line, which is less than 2 by 
8 in. in section or less than 8 in. in width, that does not show over 16 sq. in. on the cross 
section, the inspection shall apply to the second inch from the pith. In larger material 
that does not show a 5-in. radial line, the inspection shall apply to the 3 in. farthest from 
the pith. 

/. In cases where timbers do not contain the pith and it is impossible to locate it with 
any degree of accuracy, the same inspection shall be made over 3 in. on an approximate 
radial line beginning at the edge nearest the pith in timbers over 3 in. in thickness and on 
the second inch nearest the pith in timbers 3 in. or less in thickness. 

16. Close Grain (When Required) of Close-Grained Douglas Fir, or Redwood. — a. 
Close-grained Dou^as fir shall average on either one end or the other of each piece not less 
than 6 nor more than 20 annual rings per inch; close-grained redwood shall average on 
either one end or the other of each piece not less than 10 nor more than 35 annual rings per 
inch. The rings shall be measured over 3 in. on a line at right angles to the annual rings, 
located as described below. 

h. In boxed-heart pieces the line shall run from the pith to the comer farthest from the 
pith except that when the line is not representative it shall be shifted sufficiently to present 
a fair average, but the distance from the pith to the beginning of the 3-in. portion of the 
line shall not be changed. When the least dimension is 6 in. or less, the 3-m. portion of the 
line shall begin at a distance of 1 in. from the pith. When the least dimension is more than 
6 In., the 3-in. portion of the line shall begin at a distance from the pith equid to one-fourth 
the leant dimension of the piece. 
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e. In aide-cut pieces (pith not present) the center of the S-in. portion of the line shaU 
be at the center of the end of the piece. If a 8-in. portion of the line cannot be obtained* 
the measurement shall be made over as much of a 3-in. portion as is available. 

d. In case of disagreement, two radial lines shall be chosen and the number of rings 
shall be taken as the average on these lines. 

e. Pieces of Douglas fir averaging 5 rings, or more than 20, shall be accepted if they 
contain one-third or more summerwood. 

STRESS-GRADES 

I. Joist and Plank 

/ * Extreme fiber stress in bending in pounds per square inch for continuoudy dry locations 
1,800 Lb. / Stbuctubal Joist ani» Plank 

Dense Douglas Fir (Coast Region) Dense Longleaf Southern Pine 

Dense Douglas Fir (Inland) Dense Shortleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Grain , — 1 in 12. 

Knote . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


i 

Nominal width of face, in. 

On *iaiTOW face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

3 

4 

4 

^lOn 

1 \ narrow 

iH/ face 

H\ 

iH. 

6 

1 jAt 

1% 

8 

1^1 edge 


10 

l?4/of 

3H 

12 

wide 

3H 

14 

fface 

iH 

16 

2H/ 




Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits; 

120 lb. shear grade (fir) 

1 

H 

H 

Ith of anv 

120 lb. shear grade (pine) 

Wane 


face 

\ 
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1,600 Lb. / Structitrai* Joist and Plank 
Close*grained Douglas Fir (Coast Region) 

Slope af Qrain . — 1 in 12. 

iCnots. — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

^■jOn 


3 

1 >narrow 


4 

\Y*) face 


4 

?4\ 

iH 

6 

1 jAt 

m 

8 

iHiedge 


10 

1^ >of 

m 

12 

2^1 wide 

314 

14 

2}^ jface 


16 

2HI 

4H 



Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 

H 


Wane. . . 

H width of any 


face 


Dense Longleaf Southern Pine 
Dense Shortleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Grain , — 1 in 12. 

Knots , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

H\On 


3 

1 ^narrow 


4 

ij^/face 


4 

H\ 

iH 

6 

IHIM 

2H 

8 

edge 

3 

10 

2H/of 

3H 

12 

2^1 wide 


14 

2% {face 

m 

16 
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Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

120 lb. shear grade 


H 

Wane 

^ width of any 


face 

1 


Close-grained Eedwood 

Slope of Chain . — 1 in 16. 

Knots , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 


2 

3 

4 
4 
6 
8 

10 

12 

14 

16 


On nnrrow face, or at edge of 
\7ide face, middle 
third of length, in. 


H'X On 
% >narrow 
H) face 

H\ 

14 ( edge 
iHfoi 
1/4 \ wide 
face 

iHl 


At center line of wide face, in. 


H 

1J4 

iH 

2H 

2H 

3 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seMoned 

! 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

80 lb. shear grade 

H 

H wic 

i 

, 1 

K 

Ith of any 
face 

Wane 
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1,400 Lb. / Stbuctubal Joist and Plank 
Tidewater Red Cypiess 

Slope o/ Chain , — 1 in 14. 

Knole and Peck , — Maximum permissible size in inches : 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

On 


3 

>narrow 


4 

ij^/face 


4 

5a 

i« 

6 

1 lAt 

1 % 

8 

^dge 

2H 

10 

l5^/of 

2ji 

12 

1/k 1 wide 

3H 

14 

2 I face 

3H 

16 

2Vj 

4J8 



Width of narrow face 


When green 

"When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 



120 lb. shear grade 

’'I 0 

>5 

W ane 

width of any 
face 

1 



Oak 


Slope of Grain , — 1 in 12. 

Knots , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

^1 

1 On 


3 

1 

^narrow 


4 

IH) 

^ face 


4 


\ 

m 

6 

IH: 

At 

2 

8 

mi 

'edge 

2« 

10 

m] 

► of 

3H 

12 

2H\ 

.wide 

4 . 

14 

2H] 

face 


16 

2W 

f 

m 
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Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes^ checks, splits: 

120 lb. shear grade 

y* 

H 

Wane 

H width of any 


face 

1 


Dense Longleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Orain . — 1 in 10. 

Knots , — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 


1 

Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

H) 

j On 


3 

iH] 

^narrow 


4 

iW 

* face 


4 

1 1 

i 

ly* 

6 

iH, 

At 

2H 

8 

2 

^ edge 

3H 

10 

2H 

^of 


12 

3 1 

1 wide 


14 

ayy 

Iface 


16 

3HI 

f 

6 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

too lb. shear grade 

Ho 

wi« 

H 

ith of SUV 

'^une 


face 

1 
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Close-srained Redwood 

Slope of Grain , — 1 in 14. 

Knote , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


j 

Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

H] 

1 On 


3 

h\ 

>narrow 


4 

iW 

' face 


4 



iH 

6 

H, 

At 

iH 

8 

iK 

r edge 

2H 

10 


^of 

2% 

12 


1 wide 

m 

14 

2 ' 

■ face 

m 

16 

2 Hi 

1 

3% 



Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 



80 lb. shear grade 


H 

Wane 

1 width of any 


face 

^ 


1,200 Lb. / Structural Joist and Plank 
Port Orford Cedar 

Slope of Grain, — 1 in 14. 

KtwU , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

j 

2 

H] 

1 On 


3 

h\ 

^narrow 


4 

IHJ 

' face 


4 

H] 

i 

iH 

6 

u\ 

At 

ih 

8 

iHI 

edge 

2H 

10 

iH 

►of 

2H 

12 

Ui 

.wide 

8H 

14 

2 

face 

8H 

16 

2W 

r 

8H 
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Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 

X4. wid 

If.K n.ntr 

Wane 




face 


Pouglas Fir (Cr'ast Eegion) 

Slope of Orain . — 1 in 10. 

Knots , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


1 

Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

/i)On 


3 

iJi Vnarrow 


4 

iJi j face 


4 

1 \ 


6 

j-A^t 


8 

2 1 edge 


10 

2j^ >of 


12 

3 1 wide 

6H 

14 

Z}^]i&ce 

6H 

16 

z%l 

6 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb shear grade 


U 

Wane 

width of any 
face 

1 
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Dense Shortleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Orain . — 1 in 8. 

Knots , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

1 -jOn 


3 

lJ4 >narrow 


4 

2 ) face 


4 

13^ \ 

2 

6 

IM jAt 

3 

8 

234 f edge 

m 

10 

2j4>of 


12 

wide 

6H 

14 

3^ Iface 


16 

4 / 

6% 





Width of narrow face 




When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 



Ho 



Wane. 


K width of any 
face 


Close-grained Redwood 

Sloj}e of Grain . — 1 in 12. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

' 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 



3 

1J4 /narrow 


4 

lJ4/ 


4 


iH 

6 

iHUt 

2H 

8 

l^^fedge 

iH 

10 

2 /of 

iH 

12 

2^1 wide 

^H 

14 

294 Mcoe 

iH 

16 

mi 

8 
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Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

70 lb. shear grade 

wic 

1th of any 
face 

Wane 


1,100 Lb. / Stbtjcjtubaj. Joist and Plank 
Port Orforcl C^dar 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 12. 

Knots . — MaKimum permiasible siae in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

^■jOn 


3 

1 > narrow 


4 

1%) face 


4 

H\ 

1^ 

6 

iHJAt 

2 

8 

1 H ( 

2H 

10 

\%\oi 

3H 

12 

2j4iwide 

4 

14 

2l^ iface 

4H 

16 

2HI 

4H 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 



80 lb. shear grade 

H 

Ho 

W^ane, , - r t - - - - r 

^ width of any 


face 

^ 
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Tidewater Bed Cyprena 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 10. 

Knots and Peek . — Maximum permissible size in inches; 


Nominal width of face, in. 


2 

3 

4 
4 
6 
8 

10 

12 

14 

10 


On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 


1 ^narrow 
1%) face 

H\ 

iHlAt 
edge 
2^^ >of 
2 J 4 I wide 
3 ) face 

BHl 


At center line of wide face, in. 


iH 

2 

4K 

5 

BH 

BH 


1 

Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 

Wane 

wic 

M. 

Ith of anv 


face 

^ 


Oak 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 10. 

Knots. — Maximum permissible size in inches; 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

mon 


3 

1 % /narrow 


4 

1 face 


4 

1 \ 

iH 

6 

lyi jAt 

2« 

8 

2 f edge 

3H 

10 

2H/of 


12 

3 1 wi^e 

6H 

14 

3^ I face 

6H 

16 
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Width oi narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

lOO lb. shear grade 

Mo 

H wic 

Ith of any 

Wane 


1»000 Lb. / S^BUCTUBAii Joist and Plank 
Western Red Cedar 

Slope of Orain,-— 1 in 14. 

Knots , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, or at edge of 
wide face, middle 
third of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

2 

On 


3 

% Vnarrow 


4 

1}^/ face 


4 

ys\ 

iH 

6 

14 jAt 

iH 

8 

lJ4f edge 

m 

10 

iH/of 

2H 

12 

1^1 wide 

m 

14 

2 I face 

m 

16 

2HI 

z% 



Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 

Hi 

H 

Wane 

yi width of any 
* face 

1 
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II. Structural Beams and Stringers 

/ » Extreme fiber stress in bending in pounds per square inch for continuously dry locations 
1,800 Lb. / Structural Beams and Stringers 
Dense Douglas Fir (Coast Region) Dense Longleaf Southern Pine 

Dense Douglas Fir (Inland) Dense Shortleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Grain , — 1 in 16. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 



6 

1% 


8 



10 

iH 


12 

114 

m 

14 

2H 

214 

16 

2H 

3H 

18 


3% 

20 


3H 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

1 20 lb. shear grade (fir) 

1 

>4 

H 

Ifli nf Ativ 

120 lb. shear grade (pine) 

Wane 


face 

1 1 


1,600 Lb. / Structural Beams and Stringers 
Close-grained Douglas Fir (Coast Region) 
Slope of Orain . — 1 in 15. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 

iH 


6 

m 


® i 

iH 

iH 

10 

IH 

2H 

12 

iH 

2« 

14 

2H 

2H 

16 

2H 

an 

18 


ah 

20 


ah 
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Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 


V* 

Wane 

H width of any 

1 face 

! ^ 



Denne Longleaf Southern Pine 
Dense Shortleaf Southern Pine 

fUope of Grain , — 1 in 12. 

KnOU, — Maximum permissible sise in inches. 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 

iH 


6 

iH 


8 

2H 

2H 

10 

2H 

aH 

12 

2H 

aH 

14 

2% 

4 

16 

3 


18 



20 


4H 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits; 

120 lb. shear grade. 

H wic 

ith of any 

Wane 


face 

1 
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Close-grained HedwoodT 

Slope of Grain , — 1 m 20. 

Knole , — Maximum permissible siae m inches 


Nominai width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in 

At center line of wide face, in 

6 

H 


6 

H 


8 

H 

H 

10 


H 

12 


H 

14 

H 

H 

16 


H 

18 


1 

20 


1 



— 

Width of narrow face 

] 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits 

80 lb shear grade 

Wane 

M 

Ho WK 
1 

1 

! H 

dth of any 
face 


1,400 Lb / Structural Beams and Stringers 
Tidewater Red Cypress 

Slope of Grain — 1 in 16 

Knde and Peck — Maximum permissible sise in inches 


Nominal width of face, in 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, m. 

5 

1 


6 

iH 


8 

iH 

iH 

10 



12 


HH 

14 

iH 


16 

iH 

2^ 

18 


2H 

20 


3 
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Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

120 lb. shear grade 

Ho 

wid 

H 

It.h of flnv 

Wane 


face 


Oak 

iSZope of Orain.-^l in 16. 

Knots . — Maximum pormissible size in inches’ 


Nomin^ width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 

iH 


h 

ih 


8 

m 

2 

10 

2 

2H 

12 

2H 

3 

14 

2H 

3H 

16 

2H 

3H 

18 


SH 

20 


3H 



Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 



120 lb. shear grade 

H 

H 

Wane 

width of any 

• 

face 

! 
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Dense Longleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 10. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 

2 


6 

2% 


8 

2H 

SH 

10 


4 

12 


4H 

14 

8H 

sH 

16 

4 


18 


6H 

20 


6H 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, chocks, splits: 



100 lb. shear grade 

^10 

H 

Wane 

^ width of any 


face 

1 


Close-grained Redwood 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in VS. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 

H 


6 

iH 


8 

iy4 

iH 

10 

iH 

iH 

12 

iH 

2H 

14 

m 

2H 

16 

iH 

2H 

18 

, . , 

2H 

20 


2H 
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Width of narrow lace 

When green 

When seasoned 
* 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

80 lb. shear grade 

H 

W wic 

H 

Lth of anv 

Wane 


face 

1 * 


1,200 Lb. / Stbuctuxul Beams and Stbinobrs 
l^ense Shortleaf Routhern Pine 

Slope of Grain , — 1 in 8. 

iCnoto. — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 


Nominid width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 



6 



, 8 


m 

10 



12 



14 

m 


16 



18 

! 


20 




. . f 

Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 

1: 

% 

lth of anv 

Wane 


face 

1 
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Close^ained Redwood 

Slope of Chain . — 1 in 14. 

Knate . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 



6 



8 

2H 

2H 

l6 

2H 

3 ' 

12 

2% 

3^ 

14 

2M 

3Ji 

16 

3 


18 


m 

20 





Width of 

When green 

narrow face 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 



70 lb. shear grade 


H 

Wane 

width of any 


face 

1 


1,100 IiB. / Stbuctu^al Beams and Stbinobbb 
Port Orford Cedar 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 16. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

« 

At center line of wide face, in. 

6 

iji 


6 

IH 


8 

iH 

2 

10 

2 

2H 

12 

i 2H 

8 

14 

iH 

SH 

16 

2H 

sH 

18 

. . . 

ah 

20 

. . . 

3H 
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Width of narfow faoc 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 



80 lb. shear grade 


Ho 

Wane 

1 H width of any 


face 


Tidewater Red Cyprto^ 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in lli. 

Knots and Peek . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


4 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 

m 


6 

2H 


8 

2H 

2H 

10 

2H 

3H 

12 

3H 

4H 

14 

3H 

4« 

16 

3H 

6 

18 


6H 

20 





Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 

H 



Wj 
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Oak 

Slope of Qrain * — 1 in 10. 

KnaU . — Maximum permissible siie in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 

2 


6 

2H 


8 

2K 

ah 

10 



12 

oH 

6 

14 

3H 

an 

16 

4 

SH 

18 


6 

20 


6H 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits: 

100 lb. shear grade 

Ho 

W wici 

H 

Ith nf Anv 

Wane 


face 

1 


1,000 Lb. / Stbuctubal Bea.mb and Stbinobbs 
Western Red Cedar 

Slope of Grain , — 1 in 18. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 


Nominal width of face, in. 

On narrow face, middle third 
of length, in. 

At center line of wide face, in. 

5 

H 


6 

1 


8 

iH 


10 

ih 

iH 

12 

m 

2 

14 


2H 

16 

iH 

an 

18 

... 

m 

20 


2H 
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III. Structural Posts and Tipd>ers 

c a* Compression stress parallel to grain in pound’s per square inch for continuously dry . 

locatir. ns 

1,300 Lb. c. Stbuctokal Posts and Timbbrs 
Dense Douglas Fir (Coast Region) Dense Longleaf Southern Pine 

Dense Douglas Fir (Inland) Dense Shortleaf Southern Pine 

Sl<ype of Grain . — 1 in 12. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible sise in inches; 

Nominal Width At Any Point 

of Face, In. on Any Face, In. 


5 IH 

« iH 

8 1 % 

10 2 % 

12 2 % 


14 3H 

16 3H 

18 3H 

20 394 
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1,200 Lb. e Stbuctubal Posts akd Tiicbbbs 
T idewater Red Cypress 

Slope of Orain. — 1 in 12. 

Knots and Peek* — Maximum permissible siie in inches: 

Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 ; 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 


H 

iH 

2H 

2H 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits 

H 

wiri 

1th of anv 

Wane 


face 

I 


Close-grained Douglas Fir (Coast Region) 
Slope of Grain, — 1 in 12. • 

Knots. — Maximum permissible sise in inches; 

Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 

iH 

iH 

iH 



2Ji 

3 

m 

sH 





Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shidces, checks, splits 

■Ko 

Ith of anv 

Wane 


face 
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Dense Longleaf Southern Pine 
Dense Shortleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 10. 

Knois , — Maximum permissible size in inches: 

Nominal .Width 
of Pace, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 



m 

m 

3 





Close-grained Redwood 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 14. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 

Nominal Width At Any Point 

of Face, In. on Any Face, In. 


6 



Shakes, checks, splits H I % 

Wane H width of any 

face 
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1400 Lb. c Stbuctural Posts and Timbubs 
Douglas Fir (Coast Region) 

Slope of Grain , — 1 in 10. 

Knots , — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 

Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 

iH 

iH 

2 

2H 

3 

3K 



3H 

3H 



Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits 



Wane 

width of any 


face 

? ^ 


Oak 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 14. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 
Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

5 


• 6 . 
8 . 
10 . 
12 . 
14. 
16. 
18. 
20 . 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 

H 

1 



iH 

2H 

2^ 

2% 

2H 

2% 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

fth«.1r4M, checks, splits 

H - 

Ith nf Ativ 

Wane 


face 
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Close-grained Redwood 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 12. 

KnoU . — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 

Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 

iHI 





2H 

m 

i'A 

... ■ ZH. 

... . 3K 
3H 
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Tidewater Red OypreM 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 10. 


Knote and Peck . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 
Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 . 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 

1^ 

m 

2H 

3H 

3M 

4 

16 

18 

20 

• 

4H 

m 

6 


Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits 


H 

Wane 

* width of any i 


face 

: ^ 


Oak 


Slope of Grain. — 1 in 12. 

Knote. — Maximum permissible size in inches: 

Nfominal Width 
of Face, Ik. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 

m 



2 

2^ 

3 

m 

8H 

8 « 

3^ 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakesj checks^ splits 

' U -mtr 

nf flunv 

Wane. 


faoe 

1 
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Dense Longleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Grain. — 1 in 8. 

KnoU. — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 

Nominal Width 
•of Face, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In 

2H 

2H 

m 



6 





6H 





Width of narrow face 



When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits 




Wane | H width of any 

I face 


Close-grained Redwood 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 10. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible sise in inches; 

Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 

iH 

iH 

2H 

2H 

3H 

3H 



4H 

4H 
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900 Lb. e Stbuotubal Posts and Timbsbs 
Port Orford Cedar 

Slope of Grain, — ‘1 in 12. 

Knots. — Maximum permissible sise in inches: 

Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 ‘ 

18 

20 


At Any Point , 
on Any Face, In. 



iH 

2 

m 

3 



m 






Shakes, checks, splits 
Wane 


Width of narrow face 


When green 

When seasoned 

Ho 



width of any 
face 


Dense Shortleaf Southern Pine 

Slope of Grain . — 1 in 6. 

Knots . — Maximum permissible size in inches: 

Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


At Any Point 
on Any Face, In. 

2H 

2K 

2H 









7 

7H 
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800 Lb. c Posts and Txmbbbs 
Western Red Cedar 

Slope of Grain. — 1 in 14. 

Knots. — Maximum permissible size in inches: 

Nominal Width 
of Face, In. 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 ' 


At Any Point 


on Any Face, In, 

H 

H 

iH 



iH 

iH 

2 

2H 

2H 



Width of narrow face 

When green 

When seasoned 

Shakes, checks, splits 

ho 

H 

Wane 

Is width of any 


face 


46. Ltmiber. — Lumber is graded and sold under rules of various lumber manu- 
facturers* associations, to whom apply for detailed grading rules. The basis 
of the rules is the presence or absence of defects and sizes. The standard of 
lumber measurement is the board foot, equal to a piece of lumber 1 ft. square and 
1 in. thick; thus, a timber 12 in. by 12 in. by 20 ft. contains 240 ft. B.M. (board 
measure). Lumber is furthermore distinguished as rough lumber and finished 
lumber (S2S, surfaced on both sides, and S4S, surfaced on four sides). Most 
lumber is sold in even lengths. 

Lumber is usually somewhat smaller than the dimensions under which it is 
sold would indicate. Rough lumber may be full size; surfaced lumber will vary 
in. for each surfaced side. This has been recognized by engineering societies 
and others, leading to the adoption of the following size rule for structural 
timbers: Rough sizes of structural timber shall not vary more than in. scant 
of specified size — dressed size may be H in. scant after dressing. 
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Table 3 gives contents in feet, B.M. of joists, scantlings and timbers. 
Table 3. — Contents in Feet (B.M.) of Joists, Scantlings and Timbers 


Sise in 


Length in feet 


inches 

12 


B 

B 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

2X4 

8 

9 

11 


13 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20 

2X6 

12 

14 

16 


20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

2X8 

16 

19 

21 


27 

29 

32 

35 

37 

40 

2 X 10 

20 

23 

27 


33 

37 

40 

43 

47 

50 

2 X 12 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

2 X 14 

28 

33 

37 

42 

47 

51 

56 

61 

65 

70 

3X8 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

3 X 10 

30 

35 

40 

45 

60 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

3 X 12 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

78 

84 

90 

8 X 14 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

77 

84 

91 

98 

105 

4X4 

16 

19 

21 

24 

27 

29 

32 

35 

37 

40 

4X6 

24 

28 

32 

36 


44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

4X8 

32 

37 

43 

48 

53 

59 

64 

69 

75 

80 

4X10 

40 

47 

53 

60 

67 

73 

80 

87 

93 

100 

4X 12 

48 

56 

64 


80 

88 

96 

104 

112 

120 

4 X 14 

66 

65 

75 


93 

103 

112 

121 

131 

140 

6X6 j 

36 

42 

48 


60 

66 

72 

78 

84 

90 

6X8 ! 

48 

66 

64 



88 

96 

104 

112 

120 

6X 10 

60 

70 

80 



110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

6X 12 

72 

84 

96 

108 


132 

144 

156 

168 

180 

6X 14 

84 i 

98 

112 

126 


154 

168 

182 

196 

210 

8X8 

64 

75 

* 85 

96 

107 

117 

128 

139 

149 

160 

8 X 10 

80 

93 

107 

120 

133 

147 

160 

173 

187 

200 

8 X 12 

96 

112 

128 

144 

160 

176 

192 

208 

224 

240 

8 X 14 

112 

131 

149 

168 

187 

205 

224 

243 

261 

280 

10 X 10 

100 

117 

133 

150 

167 

183 

200 

217 

233 

250 

10 X 12 

120 

140 

160 

180 


220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

10 X 14 

140 

163 

187 

210 

233 

267 

280 

303 

327 

350 

12 X 12 

144 

168 

192 

216 

240 

264 

288 

312 

336 

360 

12 X 14 

168 

196 

224 

252 


308 

336 

364 

392 

420 

14X14 

196 

229 

261 

292 

327 

359 

392 

425 

457 

490 


47. Piling. — ^The following woods are used chiefly for piling and poles; Oak, 
cypress, pine and Douglas fir. 

The following specifications for round timber piles were adopted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials in 1937 as A.S.T.M. Designation: 
D26-37. 
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STANDARD SPECinCATIONS 

For 

ROUND TIMBER PILES 
(A.S.T.M. Designation D26-37) 

1. Scope. — These Bpecihcations cover round timber piles to be used untreated, or 
treated by standard preservatives. 

Note: Where sawed timber is used as piling, such as heavy sheet piles, appropriate 
specifications should be selected from the Standard Specifications for Structural Wood 
Joist and Plank, Beams and Stringers, and Posts and 7*imbers (A.S.T.M. Designation 
D 246) of the American Society for Testing Materials. 

2. Kinds of Wood. — a. The purchaser shall specify the kind or kinds of wood he desires 
and shall designate the kinds he desires for proFiervative treatment. 

Note: Commonly used species are cedars, cheslnu^, cypress, Douglas fir, larch, oaks, 
pines, spruces, and tamarack. 

6. Piles of different kinds of wood shall be delivered in separate lots. 

3* Use CUssifieatioa. — Timl^r piles are classified in these specifications under three 
general divisions according to the use intended, as follows; 

а. ClcLSH A. — Piles suitable for use in heavy railway bridges and trestles. The minimum 
diameter ot butt assumes the use of load«bearing timber caps 14 in. in width. 

б. Class B. — Piles suitable for use in docks, wharves, highway work, and general 
construction. The minimum diameter of butt assumes the use of load-bearing timber caps 
12 in. in width. W’hen timber caps are not used, as in the case of piles under masonry 
foundations, the sizes given for Class C piles are recommended. 

c. Class C. — Piles suitable for use in foundations which will always be completely sub- 
merged, for cofferdams, falsework, and sundry temporary work. 

CLASS A AND CLASS B PILES 

4. General Quality. — Except as hereinafter provided. Class A and Class B piles shall 
be free from any defects which may impair their strength or durability as piling, such as 
decay, red heart, splits in piles to be treated, or splits longer than the measured butt 
diameter of piles not to be treated, twist of grain exceeding one-half of the circumference 
in any 20 ft. of length, unsound knots, numerous knots or holes, or shake more than one- 
third of the diameter of the pile. Piles which have been scored for turpentine shall be 
accepted, provided such scar does not exceed 36 in. and provided the scoring is of recent 
date showing the scar to be entirely sound and free from insect damage. 

6. Knots.' — Sound knots will be permitted in Class A and Class B piles, provided they 
are not in clusters. The diameter of a sound knot shall not be greater than one-third of 
the minimum diameter of the pile at the section where it occurs, and shall not exceed 4 in. 
for piles 60 ft. and under in length. For piles over 60 ft. in length, knots between the 
section at mid-length and the butt shall conform to the limitation prescribed for piling under 
60 ft. Between mid-length and the tip, single knots up to 6 in. in diameter will be per- 
mitted, provided they do not exceed one-half the minimum diameter of the pile at the 
section where they occur. The diameter of a knot shall be measured at right angles to 
the length of the pile. 

6. General Requirements.;— a. Sound Timber, — Clas^ A and Class B piles shall be cut 
from sound, live trees, except that fire-killed, blight-killed,' wind-felled timber may be 
used if not attacked by decay or insects. Piles shall be out above the ground swell. 

h. Tip. — ^The tip shall be sound. 

c. Butt End. — The butt end shall be sound except in cedar piles, which may have a pipe 

or stump rot hole not more than diameter. 

d. Taper , — Piles shall have a gradual taper from the point of butt measurement to 
the tip. 

s. Surfem Finieh. — All knots and limbs shall be trimmed or smoothly cut flush with 
the surface of the pile. The butt and tip shall be sawed square with the axis of the pile, 
or the tip may be tapered to a point not less than 4 in. in. diameter if direoted by the 
engineer in charge. 
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7. Stpwood. a. Piles for Use Untreated . — Piles for use without preservative treatment 
shall have as little sapwood as possible; and when used in exposed work, the diameter of 
the heartwood shall not be less than eight-tenths of the actual diameter of the pile at the 
butt. * 

6. Piles for Treatment . — Piles for use with preservative treatment shall have no sapwood 
restrictions !jut preferably shall contain as much sapwood as possible. In southern pine 
the sapwood thickness shall not be less than in. and in Douglas fir and larch not less 
than 1 in. on the butt end. 

9. Peeled Piles. — a. Piles shall be peeled of bark, including the inner skin, sopn after 
cutting so that the piles are smooth and clean. Care shall be taken to remove as little 
sapwood as possible while peeling the bark. The sapwood shall not be injured by unneces- 
sary axe cuts. These piles shall be designated as piles fdr treatment. 


Diameters op Three Classes op Piles 


i 

Class A and Class B pilo« 

(These differ in size only) 

Class C Piles* 
(These differ from 
Classes A and B 
in size and quality) 

Class A 

Class Ti 

Length, ft. 

Diameter 


Diameter 


Diameter 



3 ft. from 

Mini- 

3 ft. from 

Mini- 

3 ft. from 

Mini- 


butt, in. 

mum 

butt, ill. 

mum 

butt, in. 

mum 




diam- 



diam- 



diam- 




eter of 



eter of 



eter of 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

tip, in. 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

tip, in. 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

tip, in. 


mum 

mum 


i mum 

mum 


mum 

mum 



Douglas Fir and Southern Pine Pilesf 


Under 40 

14 

18 

10 

12 

20 

8 

12 

20 

8 

40 to 60, incl. . . 

14 

18 

9 

12 

20 

7 

12 

20 

6 

61 to 70, incl . . 

14 

18 

8 

13 

20 

7 

12 

20 

6 

71 to 90, incl. . 

14 

20 

7 

13 

20 

6 

12 

20 

6 

Over 90 

14 

20 

0 

13 

20 

6 

12 

20 

6 


Black Oak, Chestnut, Cypress, Pin Oak, Post or Burr Oak, Bed Oak, White Oak, 

or Willow Oak Piles 


Under 30 

14 

18 

10 

12 

18 

8 

12 

20 

8 

30 to 40, incl . . . 

14 

18 

9 

13 

20 

8 

12 

20 

8 

Over 40 

14 

18 

8 j 

13 

20 

7 

12 

20 

fi 


Cedar Piles 


Under 30 




H 

22. 

8 



8 

30 to 40, incl 





22 

8 



8 

Over 40 





22 

7 



7 


* In Clam C pflea, a minimum diameter (at cutoff) of 10 in. may be specified for lengths cl90 ft* and 
under. 

t Where larch, lodgepole or Norway pine, apruee, or tamaraok piles are epeeified, their dimeii^cms 
shall correspond to the requirements shown lor Douglas fir and southern pine. ^ 
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&. No pile shall be considered as thoroughly peeled unless all of the rough bark at 
least 80 per cent of the inner bark which remains on the pile shall have been removed. In 
no case shall any piece of inner bark be over in. in width or over 8 in, in length, and 
there shall be 1 in. of clean wood eurface between any two strips of inner bark. 

9. Diameter. — a. It is recommended that the diameters of piles measured under the 
bark shall conform to the requirements shown in the following table, subject to a permissible 
variation of minus H in any diameter in not more than 26 per cent of the piles of that 
diameter. 

6. The diameter of a pile in cases where the tree is not exactly round shall be determined 
either by measuring the circumference and dividing the number of inches by 3.14 or by 
taking the average of the maximum and minimum diameters at t he location specified. 

10. Length. — All piles shall be furnished cut to any of following lengths, as specified: 
16 to 40 ft. in multiples of 2 ft., and over 40 ft. in multiples of 5 ft. A variation of 6 in. 
in length shall be allowable, but the average length in any shipment shall be equal to, or 
greater than, the specified lengths. The length of each pile shall bo legibly marked on the 
butt end with white or black paint. 

11. Straightness. — Piles shall be free from short or reversed bends and free from crooks 
greater than one-half of the diameter of the pile at the middle of the bend. In short bends, 
the distance from the center of tho pile to a line stretched from the center of the pile above 
the bend to the center of the pile below the bend shall not exceed 4 per cent of the length 
of the bend, or 2H A line drawn from the center of the butt end to the center of the 
tip shall lie within the body of the pile. 

CLASS C PILES 

19. General Quality. — Class C piles shall be of sound, live timber that will stand driving 
and need not be peeled if they are to be used without preservative treatment. They 
shall be free from decay and other imperfections such as bad knots and shakes which will 
materially affect their strength. Piles which have been scored for turpentine shall be 
accepted, provided such scar does not exceed 36 in. and provided the scoring is of recent 
date showing the scar to be entirely sound and free from insect damage. 

13. General Requirements, a. Tip, — The tip shall be sound. 

6. Taper. — Piles shall have a gradual taper from the point of butt measurement to the 

tip. 

c. Surface Finish. — All knots and limbs shall be trimmed or smoothly cut flush with 
the surface of the pile. The' butt and tip shall be sawed square with the axis of the pile, 
or the tip niay be tapered to a point not less than 4 in. in diameter if directed by the engineer 
in charge. 

14. Sapwood. — Sapwood requirements shall be identical with those for Class A and 
Class B piles as specified in Section 7. 

16. Peeled Piles. — The requirements for peeled piles shall be identical with those for 
Class A and Class B piles as specified in Section 8. 

16, Diameter* — The methods of measurement of diameter and the permissible varia- 
tions in diameter shall be identical with those for Class A and Class B piles as specified 
in Section 9. The recommended sises are given in the table. 

' 17. Length. — The requirements for length shall be identical with those for Class A and 
Class B piles as specified ^ Section 10. 

18. Straightness. — The requirements relating to straightness shall be identical with 
those for Class A and Class B piles as specified in Section 11. 
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APPENDIX A 

General Specifications for Steel Railway Bridges* 

(For Fixed Spans Less than 300 Ft. ir Length) 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENQINEBRINO ASSOCIATION 

1920 

(1) Proposals and Drawings 

1. Dtfinitiona of Terms, — The “ Engineer** refers to the Chief Engineer of the Com- 

pany or his subordinates in authoijty. The term “Inspector” refers to the inspector 
or inspectors lepresenting the Company. The term “Company** refers to the Railway 
Company or Railroad Company party to the contract. The term “Contractor** refers to 
the manufacturing or fabricating contractor party to the contract. 

2. Proposals, — ^Bidders shall submit proposals to conform with the terms in the letter of 
invitation. The proposals preferably shall be based upon plans and specifications furnished 
by the Company showing the general dimensions necessary for designing the structure, the 
stresses and the general or typical details. Invitations covering work to be designed or 
erected by the Contractor shall state the general conditions at the site, such as track 
spacing, character of foundations, old structures, traffic conditions, etc. 

3. Drawings to Govern, — Where the drawings and the specifications differ, the drawings 
shall govern. 

4. Patenied Devices, — The Contractor shall protect the Company against claims on 
account of patented devices or parts proposed by him. 

5. Drawings, — After the contract has been awarded and before any work is commenced, 
the Contractor shall submit to the Engineer for approval duplicate prints of stress sheets 
and shop drawings, unless such drawings shall have been prepared by the Company. The 
tracings of these drawings shall be the property of and be delivered to the Company after 
the completion of the contract. Shop drawings shall be made on the dull side of the tracing 
cloth, 24 by 36 in. in sise, including margins. The margin at the left end shall be 

in. wide, and the others ^ in. The title shall be in the lower right-hand corner. No 
changes shall be made on any approved drawing without the consent, in writing, of 
the Engineer. 

6. The Contractor shall be responsible for the correctness of his drawings, and for shop 
fits and field connections, although the drawings may have been approved by the Engineer. 

7. Any material ordered by the Contractor prior to the approval of the drawings shall 
be at his risk. 


(2) General Features of Design 

8. Materials Used , — Structures shall be made wholly of structural steel except where 
otherwise specified. Cast steel preferably diall be used for shoes and bearings. Cast iron 
may be used only where specifically authorised by the Engineer. 

1 Speotfieations for steel buildings should conform and be oonsistent with speoifioations for steel 
railway bndges. That is, the unit stresses and the apeoificafions for materials should be Identioal 
la the two sets of spedfieations. The percentages allowed for impact, however, are not used on building 
work and the effect, of course, would be to have the buildings designed itfing a higher unit stress than for 
bridges. 
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9. Types of Bridges , — The different types of bridges may be used as follows: 

Rolled beams for spans up to 35 ft. 

Plate girders for spans from 30 ft. to 125 ft. 

Riveted trusses for spans from 100 ft. to 300 ft. 

Pin-oonneoted trusses for spans from 150 ft. to 800 ft, 

10. Number of Trusses , — Unless otherwise speoifiedi double*track through bridges shall 
have only two trusses or girders, and four-track bridges three. 

11. Dimensions for Calcidatioit , — The dimensions for the calculation of stresstis shall be 
as follows: 


Span Length 

For trusses and girders, the distance center to center of end bearings. 
For floor beams, the distance center to center of trusses or girders. 
For stringers, the distance center to tenter of floor beams. 


Depth 

For riveted trusses, the distance between centers of gravity of chord sections. 

For pin-connected trusses, the distance center to center of chord pins. 

For plate girders, floor beams and stringers, 
the distance between centers of gravity of flanges, 
but not to exceed the distance back to back of the 
flange angles. 

1 2. Spacing of Trusses, Orders and Floor Beams. 
— The width center to center of girders or trusses 
shall be not less than one-fifteenth of the effective 
span, and not less than is necessary to prevent 
overturning under the assumed lateral loading. 
Panel lengths shall not exceed 1 ^ times the width 
center to center of trusses or girders. 

13. Clearances. — If the alinement is straight, 
clearances shall be not less than shown on the 
diagram, Fig. 1. If the alinement is curved, the 
width of the diagram shall be increased so as to 
provide the same minimum clearances for a car 
80 ft. long, 14 ft. high and 60 ft. center to center 

of trucks, allowance being made for curvature and superelevation of rails. The height 
of rail shall be assumed as 6 in. 

14. Deck Spans on Curves, — Deck spans on curves shall have the center line of the span 
placed, usually, so as to bisect the middle ordinate of and be parallel with the chord of the 
curve. 

15. Skevi Bridges, — In skew bridges without ballasted floors, the ends of stringers or 
gilders for each track shall be square with the track. 

16. Ambiguity of Stress, — Stuctures shall be designed so as to avoid, as tar as practic- 
able, ambiguity in the detenmnation of the stresses. 

(3) Loads 

17. Loads.*— The structures shall be proportioned for the following loads: 

(а) The dead load. 

(б) The Uve load. 

(c) The impact or dynamic effect of the live load. 

(<0 The lateral loads and’ forces. 

(e) The centrifugal force, including impact. 

(f) The longitudinal force. 

Stresses due to these loads and forces dhall be shown separately on the stress sheets. 

18. Members shall be proportioned for that combination of stresses which gives the 
m a gimum total stress, except as otherwise provided. 
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19. Dead Load , — The dead load shall consist o! the estimated weight of the entire sus- 
pended structure. Timber shall be assumed to weigh 4)4 lb* P©r ft. B.M., ballast 1201b. 
per cu. ft., reinforced concrete 160 lb. per cu. ft., waterproofing 150 lb. per ou. ft., and rails 
and fastenings 150 lb. per lin. ft. of track. If ballast is used, it sh^ be assumed level 
with the base of rdl and the weight of the ties shall be neglected. Ballasted floors shall 
have at least 6 in. of ballast under the ties. 

20. Live Load , — The minimum live load for each track shall be as shown in Figs. 2 and 3, 
except as modified in Art. 21. 
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The loading that gives the larger stresses shall be used. 

21. In special locations, where the conditions limit the loading to light engines, a lighter 
loading, as stipulated by the Engineer, may be used, but not in any case lighter than three- 
fourths of that specified in Art. 20. 

22. Other live loadings shall be proportional to the loading specified in Art. 20 with 
the same wheel spacing. 

23. Multiple Troche , — In calculating the maximum stresses due to live load and cen- 
trifugal force when two, three or four tracks are simultaneously loaded, use the following 
percentages of the specified live load: 

For two tracks, loaded, 90 per cent. 

h or three tracks, loaded, SO per cent. 

For four tracks, loaded, 75 per cent. 

24. Floors , — Wooden ties shall be designed for the maximum wheel load specified 
distributed over three ties and with 100 per cent, impact added. The fiber stress shall not 
exceed 2,000 lb. per sq. in. The ties shall be nqt less than 10 ft. in length. They shall be 
placed with openings not to exceed 4 in. in width and shall be secured against bunching. 
The maximum dap of ties shall be 1 H 

25. Floors consisting of beams transverse to the axis of the structure shall be designed 
for a uniform live load of 15,000 A), per lin. ft. for each track, when the minimum live load 
specified in Art. 20 is used. When heavier loadings are used, this uniform load shall be 
increased proporUonately. 

26. Floors consisting of longitudinal beams shall be designed for the wheel loads 
specified. 

27. In ballasted floor bridges, the live load shall be considered as uniformly distributed 
laterally over a width of 10 ft. 

28. Impact , — The dynamic increment of the live load shall be added to the maximum 
computed Uve load stresses and shall be determined by the formula 

300 

in whioh 

I Impact or dynamic increment to be added to the live-load stress. 

B computed maximum live-load stress. 

X » the length in feet of the portion of the (q>an which is loaded to produce the maxfinum 
stress in the member, 

29. l^or bridges designed exclusively for deotric traction, the impact etreeses idiall be 
taken aS one-half of those given by the formula in Art. fS. 

30i Impact shall not be added to stresses produced by longitudinal or lateral forees. 
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31. Eccentricity of Load on Curves * — For bridged on curves, provision shall be made for 
the increased load carried by any truss, girder or stringer due to the eccentricity of the 
load. 

32. LcUeral Forces , — The lateral (or wind) force shall consist of a moving load equal 
to 30 lb. per sq. ft. on times the vertical projection of the structure on a plane parallel 
with its axis (but never less than 200 lb. per lin. ft. at the loaded chord, and 150 lb. per lin. 
ft. at the unloaded chord), and a moving load of 700 lb. per lin. ft. applied 8 ft. above the 
base of rail. 

33. If a moving load of 50 lb. per sq. ft. on times the vertical projection of the 
unloaded structure on a plane parallel with its axis produces greater stresses than the lateral 
force defined in Art. 32, it shall bo provided for. 

34. In calculating the stresses in viaduct towers dno to lateral force, the viaduct shall 
be considered as loaded on either one or both tracks, with empty cars weighing 1,200 lb. 
per lin. ft. 

35. The lateral bracing between compression chords or fianges shall be capable of resist- 
ing a transverse shear in any panel equal to 2^ per cent of the total axial stress in the chords 
in that panel. 

36. Centrifugal Force . — On curves, the centrifugal force (assumed to act 6 ft. above the 
rail) shall be taken equal to a percentage of the Uve load including impact according to the 
following table: 



0® 

0® 

1® 1 

2® 

3® 

4® 

5® 

0® 

! 

1 7° 

8® 

9® 

! 10® 

11® 

! 12® 

Degree of curve 

20' 

40' 

1 









1 



Percentage 


5 

7H[ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 1 

10 , 

10 

Speed in miles per hour 

80 

80 

80 1 

1 L 

05 

1 

53 

46 

i 41 

1 

38 ' 

1 

) 35 

! 33 

31 

29 

28 i 

1 27 


37. Longitudinal Force , — Provision shall bo made in the design for the effect of a longi- 
tudinal force' of 20 per cent of the live load on one track only, applied 6 ft. above the top of 
the rail. In structures (such as ballasted deck bridges of only three or four spans) where, 
by reason of continuity of members or frictional resistance, the longitudinal force will be 
largely directed to the abutments, its effect on the superstructure shall be taken as one-half 
that specified above. 

(4) Unit Stresses and Proportioning of Parts 

38. The several parts of structures shall bo w proportioned that the unit stresses will 


not exceed the following, except as modified in Arts. 46 and 47 : 

Lb. peb Sq. In. 

Axial tendon, net section 16,000 

Axial oompresdon, gross section 15 , 000 — 50 ^ 

but not to exceed ^ 12 , 600 

I the length of the member in inches. 

' r ■■ the least radius of gyration of the member in inches. 

Tendon in extreme fibers of rolled shapes, built sections and gird^s, net section . 16\ 000 

Tendon in extreme fibers of pins 24,000 

Sheiff in plate girder webs, gross section 10,000 

Horisontal shear in flange angles of girders 4 , 000 

Shear in power^rlven rivets and pins 12, 000 

Bearing on power-driven riVets, pins, outstanding legs of stiffener angles, and 

other steel parts in contact 24« 000 

The above-mentioned values for shear and bearing shall be reduced 26 per cent for countersunk 
rivets, hand-dnven rivets, floor-connection rivets, and turned bolts. 

Bearing on expandon rollers, per linear inch 600d 

d the diameter of rollers in inches. ^ 

liB. PUB 8 q. In, 

Bearing on granite masonry 800 

Bearing on sandstone and limestone masonry 400 

Bearing on concrete masonry. 000 
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39. For oast steel in shoes and bearings, the above-mentioned unit stresses shall apply. 

40. The diagonal tension in webs of i^ders and rolled beams at sections where maxi- 
mum shear and bending occur simultaneously, shall not exceed 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

41. Effective Bearing Area. — The effective bearing area of a pin, a bolt or a rivet shall be 
its diameter multiplied by the thickness of the piece, except that for counter-sunk rivets, 
half the depth of the countersink shall be omitted. 

42. Effective Diameter of Rivets. — In proportioning rivets, the nominal diameter of the 
rivet shall be used. 

43. Proportioning Web Members. — In proportioning web members of trusses, use two- 
thirds of the dead load stress plus one and one-sixth times the live load stress, including 
impact, where this sum is greater than the sum of the dead load stress and the live load 
stress, including impact. 

44. Reversal of Stress. — Members subject to reversal of stress under the passage of the 
live load shall be proportioned as follows: 

Determine the resultant tensile stress and the resultant compressive stress and increase 
each by 50 per cent of the smaller; then proportion the member so that it will be capable of 
resisting either increased resultant stress. The connections shall be proportioned for the 
sum of the resultant stresses. 

45. Combined Stresses. — Members subject to both axial and bending stresses (including 
bending due to floor beam deflection) shall be proportioned so that the combined fiber 
stresses will not exceed the allowed axial stress. In members continuous over panel points, 
only three-fourths of the bending stress computed as for simple beams shall be added to the 
axial stress. 

46. Members subject to stresses produced by a combination of dead load, live load, 
impact and centrifugal force, with either lateral or longitudinal forces, or bending due to 
lateral action, may be proportioned for unit stresses 25 per cent greater than those specified 
in Art. 38; but the section shall not be less than that required for dead load, live load, impact 
and centrifugal force. 

47. Secondary Stresses. — Designing and detailing shall be done so as to avoid secondary 
stresses as far as possible. In ordinary trusses without sub-panelling, no account usually 
need be taken of the secondary stresses in any member whose width measured in the plane 
of the truss is less than one-tenth of its length. Where this ratio is exceeded, or where 
subpanelling is used, secondary stress due to deflection of the truss shall be computed. The 
unit stresses specified in Art. 88 may be increased one-third for a combination of the 
secondary stresses with the other stresses, but the section shall not be less than that 
required when secondary stresses are not considered. 

48. Compression Flanges. — The gross area of the compression flanges of plate girders 
and rolled beams shall not be less than the gross area of the tension flanges, but the stress 
per square inch of gross area shall not exceed 

16.000-160^^ 

in which 

I » the length of the unsupported flange, between lateral connections or knee braces 

b « the flange width. 


(5) Details of Design 

49. Limiting Lengths of Members. — The ratio of length to least radius of gyration shall 
not exceed 100 for main compression members nor 120 for wind and sway bracing. 

50. The lengths of riveted tension members shall not dxceed 200 times their least radius 

of gyration. ,, 

51. Depth Ratios. — The dept& of trusses preferably shall be not less than one-tenth of 
the span. The depth of plate girders preferably shall be not less than one-twelfth of the 
span. The depth of rolled beams used as girders and the depth of solid floors preferably 
shall be not less than one-fifteenth of the span. If less depths than these are usedt the sec- 
tion must be increased so that the maximum deflection will not be greater than if these 
limiting ratios had not been exceeded. 

52. pQirU AecuMe . — Details diaU be designed so that all parts will be accessible for 
inapeotiont cleaning and painting, dosed sections shell be avoided wherever possible. 
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53. Poektta * — Pockets or depressions which would hold water shall have efficient drain 
holes, or shall be filled with concrete. 

54. EceerUric Connections, — Members shall be connected so that their gravity axes will 
intersect in a point. Eccentric connections shall be avoided if practicable, but, if unavoid- 
able, the members shall be proportioned so that the combined fiber stress will not exceed the 
allowed axial stress. 

55. Effective Area of Angles, — The effective area of single angles in tension shall be 
assumed as the net area of the connected leg plus 50 per cent of the area of the unconnected 
leg. Single angles connected by lug angles shall be considered as connected by one leg. 

66. Counters, — If web members are subject to reversal of stress, their end connections 
preferably shall be riveted. Adjustable counters shall have open turnbuckles. 

67. Strength of Connections. — Connections shall have a strength at least equal to that of 
the members connected, regardless of the computed stress. Connections shall be made, as 
nearly as practicable, symmetrical about the axis of the members. 

68. Limiting Thickness of Metal, — Metal shall not be less than in. thick, except for 
fillers. Metal subject to marked corrosive influences shall br3 increased in thickness or pro- 
tected against such influences. 

59. Sizes of Rivets, — Rivets shall be in., % in. or 1 in. in diameter as specified. 

60. Pitch of Rivete.-^The minimum distance between centers of rivet holes shall be three 
diameters of the rivet, but the distance preferably shall be not less than 3)^ in. for 1-in. 
nvets, 3 in. for %-m. rivets and 2^ In. for ?i-in. rivets. The maximum pitch in the line 
of stress for members composed of plates and shapes shall be 7 in. for 1-in. rivets, 6 in. for 
J-^-in. rivets and 5 in. for J^-in. rivets. For angles with two gage lines and rivets staggered, 
the maximum pitch in each line shall be twice the amounts given above. If two or more 
web plates are used in contact, stitch rivets shall be provided to make them act in unison. 
In compression members, the stitch rivets shall be spaced not more than 24 times the thick- 
ness of the thinnest plate in the direction perpendicular to the line of stress, and not more 
than 12 times the thickness of the thinnest plate in the line of stress. In tension members, 
the stitch rivets i^liall be not more than 24 times the thickness of the thinnest outer plate 
in either direction. In tension members composed of two angles in contact, a pitch of 12 
in. may be used for riveting the angles together. 

61. Edge Distance, — The minimum distance from the center of any rivet hole to a sheared 

edge shall be: in. for 1-in. rivets, in. for %-in. rivets and ij^ in. for %-in. rivets; 

to a rolled edge 1 in., 1 in. and 1 in., respectively. The maximum distance from any 
edge shall be eight times the thickness of the plate, but shall not exceed 6 in. 

62. Size of Rivets in Angles, — The diameter of the rivets in any angle whose size is 
determined by calculated stress shall not exceed one-fourth of the width of the leg in which 
they are driven. In angles whose size is not so determined 1-in. rivets may be used in 

in. legs, 7{-in. rivets in 3-in. legs, and ^-in. rivets in 2^^ -in. legs. 

63. Long Rivets, — Rivets which carry calculated stress and whose grip exceeds four and 
one-half diameters shall be increased in number at least one per cent for each additional 
He of grip. If the grip exceeds six times the diameter of the rivet, specially designed 
rivets shall be used. 

64. PUch of Rivets at Ends, — The pitch of rivets at the ends of built compres- 
sion members shall not exceed four diameters of the rivet for a distance equal to one and 
one-half times the maximum width of the member. 

65. Compression Members, — In built compression members, the metal shall be concen- 
trated in the webs and flanges. The thickness of each web shall be not less than one-thir- 
tieth of the distance between the lines of rivets connecting it to the flanges. The thickness 
of cover plates shall be not less than one-fortieth of the distance between the nearest rivet 
lines. 

66. Outstanding Legs of Angles , — The width of the outstanding legs of angles in compres- 
sion (except when reinforced by plates) shall not exceed the following: 

(a) For stringer flange angles, ten times the '^ckness. 

<6) For main members carrying axial stress, twelve times the thickness. ^ 

(e) For bracing and other secondary members, fourteen times the thickness. 

67. Stagf Pkdss , — The open sides of compression members shall be provided With lecing 
bars and shall have stay plates as near each end as praoticable. 8tay plates shall be pro- 
vided at intennediate pcdnts where the lacing is interrupted. In main members, the length 
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of the stay plates shall be not less than times the distance between the lines of rivets 
connecting them to the outer flanges, and the length of intermediate stay plates shall be not 
less than three-quarters of that distance. Their thickness shall be not less than one-fiftieth 
of the same distance. 

68. Tension members composed of shapes shall have their separate segments stayed 
together. The stay plates shall have a length not less than two-thirds of the lengths speoi- 
fled for stay plates on compression members. 

69. La^no , — The lacing of compression members shall be proportioned to resist a shear- 
ing^stress of 2^ per cent of the direct stress. The minimum width of la(nng bars shall be 
3 in. for 1-in. rivets, 2% in. for J^-in. rivets, 2}^ in. for ^^-in. rivets, and 2 in. for ^-in. 
rivets. The thickness shall be made as required by Art. 88^ in which **1” shall be taken as 
the distance between connections to the main sections; 

70. In members composed of side segments and a cover plate, with the open side laced, 
one-half the shear shall be considered as taken by the lacing. Where double lacing is used, 
the shear in the plane of the ladng shall be equally distributed between the two systems. 

71. Lacing bars of compressioD members rhall be«c spaced that the ^ of the portion of 
the flange included between their connections will be not greater than 40, and not greater 
than two-thirds of the ^ of the memben 

72. In oonnoqdng lacing bars to flanges, ^-in. rivets shall be used for flanges less than 
2j^ in. wide, ^i-in. rivets for flanges from 2}^ to 3 H in. wide, and %-in. rivets for flanges 
3^ or more inches wide. Lacing bars with at least two rivets in each end shall be used for 
flanges over 5 in. wide. 

73. The angle of lacing bars with the axis of the member shall be not less than 45 degrees 
for double lacing, and 60 degrees for single lacing. If the distance between rivet lines in the 
flanges is more than 15 in. and a single-rivet bar is used, the lacing shall be double and 
riveted at the intersections. 

74. Splices, — Abutting joints in compression members faced for bearing shall be spliced 
on four sides. The gross area of the splice material shall be not less than 50 per cent of the 
gross area of the smaller member. 

75. Joints in riveted work not faced for bearing, whether in tension or compression, shall 
be fully spliced. 

76. Net Section at Pins, — In pin connected riveted tension members, the net section 
across the pin hole shall be not less than 140 per cent and the net section back of the pin 
hole not less than 100 per cent of the net section of the body of the member, and there shall 
be sufficient rivets to make the material effective. 

77. Net Section Defined. — The net section of riveted members shall be the least area 
which can be obtained by deducting from the gross sectional area the areas of holes cut by 
any plane perpendicular to the axis of the member and parts of the areas of other holes on 
one side of the plane within a distance of 4 in., which are on gage lines 1 in. or more 
from those of the holes cut by the plane, the parts being determined by the formula 

^0-D 

in which 

A « the area of the hole. 

P » the distance in inches of the center of the hole from the plane. ^ 

78. In determining the net section, the diameter of the rivet hole shall be taken ^ in. 

larger than the nominal diameter of the rivet. « 

79. Pin Plaies* — Where necessary to give the required section or bearing area, pin 
holes shall be reinforced on each segment by plates, one of which on each side must be as 
wide as the outstanding flanges will permit. These plates shall contain enough rivets and 
be so connected as to transmit and distribute the bearing pressure uniformly over the full 
cross-section and to reduce the eccentricity of the segment to a minimum. At least one full- 
width plate on each segment shall extend to the far edge of the stay plate and the others 
not less than 6 in. beyond the near edge. 

80. Indirect Splieee, — If imUee plates are not in direct contact with the parts which they 
connect, rivets shall be used on each side of the joint in excess of the number required in the 
ease of direct contact to ih» extent of two extra Hnes for each int^ening plate. 
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81. FiUera . — Where rivets oanying stress pass through fillers, the fillers shall be extended 
beyond the connected member and the extension secured by additional rivets sufficient to 
develop the value of the filler. 

82. Forked Ends, — Forked ends on compression members will be permitted only where 
unavoidable. Where forked ends are used, a sufficient number of pin plates shall be pro> 
vided to make the jaws of twice the sectional area of the member and they shall be extended 
as far as necessary in order to carry the stress of the main member into the jaws, but shall 
not be shorter than required by Art. 79 . 

83. Pins. — Fins shall be long enough to secure a full bearing of all parts connected upon 
the turned body of the pin. They shall be secured by chambered nuts or by solid nuts with 
washers. Where the pins are bored, through rods with » ap washers may be used. The 
screw ends shall be long enough to admit of burring the threads. 

84. Pin-connected members shall be held against lateral movement on the pins. 

86. Bolts. — Where members are oonneeted by bolts, the birned bodies of the bolts shall 
be long enough to extend through the metal. A washer at least in. thick shall be used 
under the nut. Bolts shall not bo used except by special permission. 

86. Upset Ends.- Bars with screw ends shall be upset so that the area at the root of 
the thread will be at least 15 per cent larger than in the body of the bar. 

87. Sleeve Nuts.- — Sleeve nuts shall not be used*. 

88. Expansion. Provision shall be made for expansion and contraction at the rate of 
one inch for every 100 it. in length. The expansion ends shall be secured against lateral 
movement. In spans more than 250 ft. in length, provision shall be made for expansion in 
the floor. 

89. Expansion Bearings. — Spans more than 70 ft. in length shall have rollers at one end. 
Spans of less length shall be arranged to slide on smooth surfaces. 

90. Fixed Bearings. — Bearings and ends of spans shall be secured against lateral motion. 

91. Rollers. — Expansion rollers shall be not loss than C in. in diameter. They shall 
be coupled together with substantial side bars, wliich shall be so arranged that the rollers 
can be cleaned readily. Hollers shall be geared to the upper and lower plates. 

92. Pedestals and Shoes. — Pedestals and shoos pieferahly shall be made of cast steel. 
The difference between the top and bottom ben ring widths shall not exceed twice the depth. 
For hinged bearings, the depth shall be measured from the center of the pin. Whore 
built pedestals and shoes are used, the web plates and the angles connecting them to the 

* base plate shall be not less than in. thick. If the size of the pedestal permits, the webs 
shall be rigidly connected transversely. The minimum thickness of the metal in cast-steel 
pedestals shall be 1 in. Pedestals and shoos shall be so constructed that the load will 
be distributed uniformly over the entire bearing. Spans more than 70 ft. in length shall 
have hinged bearings at each end. 

93. Inclined Bearings. — For spans on an inclined grade and without hinged bearings, 
the sole or masonry plates shall be beveled so that the masonry surfaces will be level. 

94. Name Plates. — There shall be a name plate, showing in raised letters and figures the 
name of the manufacturer and the year of construction, bolted to the bridge near each end 
at a point convenient for inspection. 


(6) Floors 

96. Types of Floors . — Floors may consist of steel floor-beams and stringers, with timber 
cross-ties supporting the rails, or of one of the solid floor types. 

96. Floor Members . — Floor members shall be designed with special reference to stiffness. 

97. Specifications for plate girders shall apply to floor-beams and stringers. 

98« Spacing of Stringers . — Stringers usually shall be spaced 6 ft. 6 in. o. to c. If four 
stringers are used under one track, each pair shall be spaced symmetrically about the rail. 

99. I-Beam Oirdersk — Rolled beams supporting timber decks shall be arrang^ with not 
more than four, and preferably not less than two beams under each rail. The beams in 
each group shall be placed symmetrically about the rail, and shall be spaced eufficiently far 
apart to permit cleaning and painting. They shall be connected by solid web diaphragms 
near the ends and at intermediate points, spaced not over twelve times the flange width 
Bearing plates shall be continuous under each group of beams. Bnd stiffeners shall be used 
If required by the provisions of Art. 38. 
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100. FlooT-heam Connections, — Floor-beams preferably shall be square to the girders or 
trusses. They shall be riveted directly to the girders or between the posts of through and 
deck truss spans. 

101. End Connection Angles. — The legs of stringer connection angles shall be not less 
than 4 in. in width, and not less than % in. in thickness before facing. Shelf angles shall 
be provided to support the stringers during erection, but the connection angles shall be suffi- 
cient to carry the whole load. Stringers in through spans shall be riveted between the floor- 
beams. 

102. Stringer Frames, — Where two lines of stringers are used under each track in panels 
more than 20 ft. in length, they shall be connected by cross frames. 

103. Solid Floor Connections.- Solid floors shall be connected to the girders or trusses by 
angles not less than in, thick if to be faced, or in. thi k if not to be faced , one angle on 
each side of the web of I-beams and one on each of the vertical members of troughs. (223) 

104. Proportioning Solid Floors. — Solid floors shall be proportioned by the moments of 
inertia of the sections, using the net sections including the compression side. 

(7) Bracimo 

106. Design of Bracing — Lateral, longitudinal and transverse bracing shall be composed 
of shapes with riveted connectipus. Lateral bracing shall have concentric connections to 
chords at end joints, and prefejably throughout. The connections between the lateral 
bracing atid the chords shall be designed to avoid, as far as practicable, any bending stress 
in the truss members. 

106. When a double system of bracing is used, both systems may be considered simul- 
taneously effective if the members meet the requirements, both as tension and compression 
members. 

107. Lateral Bracing. — Bottom lateral bracing shall be provided in all bridges except 
deck plate girder spans less than 60 ft. long, from which it may be omitted. Continuous 
steel or concrete floors will be considered lateral bracing. 

108. Top lateral bracing shall be provided in deck spans and in through spans having 
sufficient head room. 

109. portal and Sway Bracing. — Deck truss spans shall have vertical sway bracing at 
each panel point. They shall also have bracing in the planes of the end posts. The end 
reaction of the top lateral system shall be carried through the vertical end bent to the 
masonry. 

110. Through truss spans shall have portal bracing, with knee braces, as deep as the 
specified clearance will allow. 

111. Through truss spans shall have sway bracing at each intermediate panel point if 
the height of the trusses is such as to permit of a depth of 6 ft. or more for the bracing. 
When the height of the trusses will not permit of such depth, the top lateral struts shall be of 
the same depth as the chord and shall have knee braces. 

112. Cross-frames, — Deck plate girder spans shall be provided with cross-frames at 
each end proportioned to resist centrifugal and lateral forces, and shall have intermediate 
cross-frames at intervals not exceeding 18 ft. 

113. Laterals . — The smallest angle to be used in lateral bracing shall be Bii XZ X% 
in. There shall be not less than three rivets at each end connection of the angles. Angles 
shall be connected at their intersections by plates. 

114. Clearance. — Lateral bracing beneath the track shall be low enough to clear the ties. 

(8) Plate Girders 

116. Spacing of Girders . — The girders of deck bridges usually shall be spaced 6 ft. 6 in- 
between centers, except that: 

(а) In single-track deck spans 76 or more ft. in length, the girders shall be spaced in 

accordance with paragraph 12, hut not less than 7 ft. 6 in. between centers. 

(б) In bridges on curves, the girders shall be spaced as shown on the plans. 

116. Design of Plate Girders.-^PisAjs girders shall be proportioned either by the moment 
of inertia of their net section including compression side; or by assuming riiat the flanges are 
concentrated at their centers of gravity. In the latter case, one-eighth of the gross secrion 
of ti» W0b. if properly epUoed, Buy be used as fiance section. For girden having unusuai 
seetions, the nonent of inertia method shfdl be ueed> 
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117. Flange SeeHone , — The flange angles shall form as large a part of the area of the 
flange as piaotioable. Side plates shall not be used except when flange angles exceeding 1 in. 
in thickness otherwise would be required. 

118. Flange plates shall be equal in thickness, or shall diminish in thickness from the 
flange angles outward. No plate shall have a thickness greater than that of the 
flange angles. 

119. Where flange cover plates are used, one cover plate of the top flange shall extend 
the full length of the girder. Other flange plates shall extend at least 18 in. beyond the 
theoretical end. 

120. Thickness of TFc6 Plates, — The thickness of web plates shall be not less than ^ 

where i> represents the distance between flanges in inchlP's. 

121. Flange Rivets, — The flanges of plate girders shall be connected to the web with a 
sufficient number of rivets to transfer to the flange section the horizontal, shear at any point 
combined with any load that is applied directly on the flange. One wheel load, where ties 
rest on the flange, shall be assumed to be distributed over 3 ft. 

122. Flange Splices , — Splices in flange members shall not be used except by special 
permission of the Engineer. Two members shall not be spliced at the same cross-^section 
and, if practicable, splices shall be located at points where there is an excess of section. The 
net section of the splice shall exceed by 10 per cent the net section of the member spliced. 
Flange angle splices shall consist of two angles, one on each side. 

123. Wfh Splices , — Web plates shall be symmetrically spliced by plates on each side. 
The splice plates for shear shall be of the full depth of the girders between flanges. The 
splice shall be equal to the web in strength in both shear and moment. There shall be not 
less than two rows of rivets on each side of the joint. 

124. End Stiffeners , — Plate girders, shall have stiffener angles over end bearings, the 
outstanding legs of which will extend as nearly as practicable to the outer edge of the flange 
angles. These end stiffeners shall be proportioned for bearing of the outstanding legs on 
the flange angles, and shall be arranged to transmit the end reaction to the pedestals or 
distribute it over the masonry bearings. They shall be connected to the web by enough 
rivets to transmit the reaction. End stiffeners shall not be crimped 

125. Intermediate Stiffeners . — The webs of plate girders shall be stiffened by angles at 
intervals not greater than: 

(а) Six feet. 

(б) The depth of the web. 

(c) The distance given by the formula d « “(12,000 — S), 

d » the distance between rivet lines of stiffeners in inches. 

t n th^ thickness of the web in inches. 

S web shear in pounds per square inch at the point considered. 

126. If the depth of the web between the flange angles or side plates is less than 50 times 
the thickness of the web, intermediate stiffeners may be omitted. 

127. Stiffener angles shall be placed at points of concentrated loading. Such angles 
shall not be crimped. 

128. Intermediate stiffeners shall be riveted in pairs to the web of the girder. The 
outstanding leg of each angle shall not be less than 2 in. plus one-thirtieth of the depth of 
the girder, nor more than 16 times its thickness. 

129« Ousset Plates in Through Qirdars, — In throuidi plate girder spans, the top flanges 
shall be braced by means of gusset plates or knee-braces with solid webs connected to the 
floor-beams and extending usually to the clearance line. If the unsupported length of the 
inclined edge of the gusset plate exceeds 18 in., the gusset plate shall have one or two stiffen- 
ing angles riveted along its edge. The gusset plate shall be riveted to a stiffener anc^e on 
the gilder. Preferably ft shali form no part of the floor-beam web. 

130. In through plate girder spans with solid floors, there shall be knee-braces with 

in. webs, extending usually to the clearenoe line, at intervals of about 12 ft. Each knee- 
braoe shall be well riveted to the floor and the girder* eepedally at the top, aigl ehall have its 
edge reiiiforced by one or two angles. 

131. Fnds of Through through plate girders projeet 2 ft. or more above 

the base of the rail, jdie npper comers dbail be rounded. In nuilt^e span bridges, usually 
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only the extrenoie ends shall be rounided« ^Exposed ends of through gixders be neatly 
finished with end plates* 

132. /Spans Shipped Rieetedr- Deek plate girder spans less than 60 ft. in length shall be 
shipped riveted complete, unless otherwise specified. 

133. Maeowry Bearinge, — End bearings on masonry preferably shall be raised above the 
coping by metal pedestals. 

134. Sole plates shall be not less than ^^-in. thick and no less in thickness than the 
flange plus )^-in. Preferably they shall not be longer than 18 in. 

136. Anchor Bolts, — Anchor bolts shall be in diameter and shall extend 12 in. 

into the masonry. There shall be washers under the nuts. Anchor bolt holes in pedestals 
and sole plates shall be 1^ in. in diameter, except that at expansion points the holes in the 
sole plates shall be slotted. 

' (9) Tbtjsbbs 

136. Type of Truss and Sections of Members. — Trusses shall have single intersection web 
systems and, preferably, inclined end posts. The top chords and end posts shall be made 
usually of two side segments with one cover plate fend with stay plates and lacing on the 
open side. The bottom chords of riveted tmsses shall be symmetrically made, usually of 
vertical side plates with flange angles. Web members shall be made of symmetrical 
sections. 

137. Camber, — The length of members of truss spans shall be such that the camber will 
be equal to the deflection produced by the combined dead and live loads without impact. 

138. Riveted Members in Pin-connected Trusses. — In pin-connected trusses, hip verti- 
cals (and members performing similar functions) and, in single track spans, the two panels 
at each end of the bottom chords shall be riveted members. 

139. Eye bars. — The cross-sectional area of the head through the center of the pin hole 
shall exceed that of the body of the eye bar by at least 37^ per cent. The thickness of the 
bar shall be not less than one-eighth of the width nor less than 1 in., and not greater 
than 2 in. The form of the head shall be submitted to the Engineer for approval before the 
bars are made. The diameter of the pin shall be not less than seven-eighths of the width of 
the widest bar attached 

140. Packing. — The eye bars of a set shall be packed symmetrically about the plane of 

the truss and as nearly parallel as practicable, but in no case shall the inclination of any bar 
to the plane of the truss exceed He foot. They shall be packed as closely as practi- 

cable. They shall b® held against lateral movement, and arranged so that adjacent bars in 
the same panel will not be in contact. 

141. Gusset Plates, — The thickness of gusset plates connecting the chords and web 
members of thd truss shall be proportionate to the stress to be transferred, but shall not be 
less than 

142. Facilities for Lifting Span — Provision shall be made for lifting the span at the ends. 

143. Meusonry Plates, — Masonry plates shall not be less than 1 in. thick. 

(10) ViADucrrs 

144. Type of Viaduct, — Viaducts shall consist usually of alternate tower spans and free 
spans of plate girders or riveted trusses supported on bents. The tower spans usually shall 
be not less than 30 ft. long. 

145. Bents and Towers, — ^Viaduct bents shall be composed preferably of two supporting 
columns, and the bents usually shall be united in pairs to form towers. Horisontal diagonal 
bracing shall be placed in all towers having more than two vertical panels at alternate inter- 
mediate panel points. In double track towers provision shall be made for the tra^mission 
of the longitudinal force to both sides. 

146. Single Bents, — Where long spans are supported on short single bents, such bents 
shall have hinged ends, or else have their columns and anchorages proportioned to resist the 
bending stresses produced by changes in temperature. 

147. Bottom Struts, — The bottom struts of viaduct towers ^all be proportioned for the 
catoulated stresses, but in no case for leas than one-fourth of the dead lohd tstaaiion on one 
pedestal, epnsidered as compressive stress. Providon shall be made In the column bearings 
for expansion of the tower bra<dng. 
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148. Batter , — The columns usually shall have a batter transversely of one horisontal 
to six vertical for single track viaducts, or one horizontal to eight vertical for double track 
viaducts. 

149. Depth of Girders , — The depths of girders in viaducts preferably shall be imiform. 

150. Spacing of Girders , — In single track viaducts, the girder spacing usually shall be 
uniform throughout, and shall be determined by the spacing for the longest span in the 
viaduct, according to the rules specified for deck plate girder spans. 

151. In double track viaducts, the girders under each track usually shall be spaced 6 ft. 
6 in. between centers, and the inner Unes of girders shall be supported by cross-girders 
framed between and riveted to the posts. 

162. Girder Connections and Bracing , — Girders of tower spans shall be fastened at each 
end to the tops of the posts or cross-girders. Girders between towers shall have one end 
riveted, and shall be provided with an effective expansion joint at the other end. No 
bracing or sway frame shall be common to abutting spans. , 

153. If neither of the girders under a track rests directly over a tower post, bracing 
shall be provided to carry the longitudinal force into the tower bracing without producing 
lateral bending stress in the cross-girders or posts. 

164. Sole and Masonry Plates . — Sole and masonry plates shall be not less than J^-in. 
thick. 

156. Anchorage for Towers . — Anchor bolts for viaduct towers and similar structures 
shall be designed to engage a mass of masonry the weight of which is at least one and one- 
half times the uplift. • 

(11) Materials* 


(a) Structural and Rivet Steel 

15fi. Process . — Structural and rivet steel shall be made by the open-hearth process. 

157. Properties . — Test specimens of structural and rivet steel shall (except as modified 
in Artft. 160, 163 and 164) conform to the following requirements as to chemical and physical 
properties: 


Phosphorus, maximum 

Acid 

Basic 

Sulphur, maximum 

Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in 

Yield point, lb. per sq. in., minimum 

Elongation in 8 in., minimum, per cent. 


ST«t7CTCB\L Steel 

0.06 per cent 
. 0.04 per cent 

0 . 05 per cent 
. 65,000 to 65,000 
30,000 
1,500,000 


Rivet Steel 

0.04 per cent 
0 . 04 per cent 
0.045 per cent 
46,000 to 56,000 
25,. 000 
1,500,000 


Tens. Str. Tens. Str. 


158. Ladle Analyses . — An analysis of each melt of steel shall be made by the manu- 
facturer to determine the percentages of carbon, manganese, phosphorus and sulphur. 
This analysis shall be made from a test ingot taken during the pouring of the melt. The 
chemical composition thus determined shall be reported to the Engineer. 

169. Check Analyses . — Analyses may be made by the Engineer from finished material 
representing each melt. The phosphorus and sulphur content thus determined shall not 
exceed that specified in Art. 167 by more than 26 per cent. 

160. Specimen Tension Tests of Ey'e-har Material . — In order to meet the minimum 
tensile strength of full size annealed eye bars required in Art. 284, the Contractor may deter- 
mine the tensile strength to be obtained in specimen tests, the range not to exceed 14,000 
lb. per sq. in. and the maximum not to exceed 74,000 lb. per sq. in. The material shall 
conform to the requirements as to physical properties other than that of tensile strength 
as specified in Arts. 167, 168 and 166. 

161. Yield Point . — The yield point shall be determined by the drop of the beam of the 
testing machine. 

162. Speed of Testing Machine , — The cross-head speed of the testing ipachine shall be 
such that the beam of the machine can be kept balanced, but in no case shall the values 
given in the following table be exceeded: 

* SperifioAtions for materlaU oonfoTm to A. S. T. M. Standards, Seriala A7-16, A27-18 and A-48-18 
ezoopt as to the yield pdnt requirements and Arts. ITS and 178, and the footnote to Tsifie 11. 
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Maximum cross-head speed (inches per mmute) in determining 

Gage length of Bpooimen 



yield point 

Tensile strength 


2 in. 

0.5 

2.0 

Sin. 

2.0 

... 


163. Mod'ifications in Elongation. — For structural steel over in. in thickness, a deduc- 
tion of one from the percentage of elongation in 8 in. speciliod in Art. 157 shall be made for 
each increase of in. in thickness above in., to a minimum of 18 per cent. 

164. For structural steel undei in. in thi^^kness, a deduction of 2.5 from the percent- 
age of elongation in 8 in specified in .cirt. 157 dIuiU be made for each decrease of ^6 
thickness below in. 

165. Bend Teste. — The test specimens lor plates, shapes, and bars (except as speci- 
fied in Arts 166| 167 and 168) shall bend cold through 180 degrees without cracking on the 
outside of the bent portion, as follows: 

(a) For material in. or less in thickness, flat on itself. 

(b) For material more than in. to and including 1 in. in thickness, around a pin the 
diameter of which is equal to the thickness of the specimen. 

(c) For material more than 1 in. in thickness, around a pin the diameter of which is 
equal to twice the thickness of the specimen. 

166. The test specimens for eye-bar flats shall bond cold through 180 degrees without 
cracking on the outside of the bent portion as follows: 

(a) For material in. or leas in thickness, around a pin the diameter of which is equal 
to the thickness of the specimen. 

(b) For material more than in. to and including 1^ in in thickness, around a pin 
the diameter of which is equal to twice the thickness of the specimen 

(c) For material more than ll^ in. in thickness, around a pin the diameter of which is 
equal to three times the thickness of the specimen. 

167. The test specimens for pins, rollers and other bars, when prepared as specified in 
Art. 173, shall bend cold through 180 degrees around a 1-in. pin without cracking on the 
outside of the bent portion. 

168. The test specimens for rivet steel shall bend cold thiough 180 degrees flat on them- 
selves without cracking on the outside of the bent portion. 

169. Test Specimens. — Tension and bend test specimens shall be taken from rolled 
Heel in the condition in which it comes from the roils, except as specified in Art. 170. 

170. Tension and bend test specimens for pins and rollers shall be taken from the finished 
bars after annealing when annealing is specified 

171. Tension and bend test specimens for plates, shapes and bars (except as specified in 
Arts. 172, 173 and 174) shall be of the full thickness of material as rolled. They may be 
machined to the form and dimensions shown in Fig. 4, or with both edges parallel, exoept 
that bend test specimens for eye-bar flats may have three rolled sides. 

172. Tension and bend test specimens for plates and tension test specimens for eire-bar 
flats more than in. in thickness may be machined to a thickness or diameter of at least 
^ in. for a length of at least 9 in. 

173. Tension test specimens for pins, rollers, and bars (excopt eye-bar fiats) over 1 in, 
in thickness or diameter may conform to the dimensions shown in Fig, 5. In thia case, the 
ends shall be of a form to fit the holders of the testing machine in such a way that the load 
will be axial. Bend test specimens may be 1 X H in. in section. The axis of the spedmen 
shall be located at any point midway between the center and surface and shall be parallel 

with the axis of the bar. , , , 

gage length, parallel portions and fillets diail be as shown, but the ends may 

be of any form trhioh will fit the holders of the testing machine, 

174. Tension and bend test spedmensfor rivet steel shall be of the fuU-dse section of the 
bars as rolled. 
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175, Number of Tests , — One tension and one bend test shall be made from each melt> 
except that if material from one melt differs in. or more in thickness, one tension and 
one bend test shall be made from both the thickest and the thinnest material rolled. 

176. If any test specimen shows defective machining or develops flaws, it may be dis- 
carded and another specimen substituted. 



177. If the percentage of elongation of any tension test specimen is less than that speci- 
fied in Art. 167, and any part of the fracture is more than in. from the center of the gage 
length of a 2-in. specimen or is outside the middle third of the gage length of an 8-in. speci- 
men, as indicated by scribe scratches marked on the specimen before testing, a retest shall 
be allowed. 

178. Character of Fracture , — Test specimens of structural or rivet steel shall show a 
fracture of uniform silky or bluish gray appearance, entirely free irom visible slag inclusions 
or other foreign substances. 


Uadiut 
not le»o 


1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

fL 

1 * 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 







L/ 










K a'Ccige L.«nqth ^ 

FlO. 6, 

179. Surface Defects , — Finished rolled material shall he free from cracks, flavs, injurious 
seams, blisters, ragged and imperfect edges, and other surface defects. It shall have a 
smooth finish, and shall be straightened in the mill before shipment. 

180. Permissible Variations in Weight and Thickness , — The cross-section or weight of 
each piece of steel shall not vary more than 2.5 per sent from that specified, except in the 
case of sheared plates, which shall be covered by the following permissible variations. 
One cubic inch of rolled steel is assumed to weigh 0.2838 lb. 

(a) When ordered to weight per square foot, the weight of each lot in each shipment 
shall not vary from the weight ordered more than the amount given in Table I. The term 
lot’* as applied to Table I means all of the plates of each group width and group weight. 

<&) When ordered to thickness, the thickness of each plate shall not vary more than 0.01 
in. under that ordered. The overweight of each lot in each shipment shall not exceed the 
amount given in Table II. The term ’’lot” as applied to Table II means all of the plates of 
eaeh group width and group thickness. 

ISl, Marhino.^Th/b name or brand of the manufacturer and ^ melt number shall be 
legibly stamped or rolled on all finished material, except that rivet andlat^oe bars and other 
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fimail Bdctions ihall, wh 0 xi loadod for shipmentt bo fioparated properly and ma r ke d for identi* 
fication. The identification marks shall be stamped legibly on the end of each pin and 
roller. The melt number shall be marked legibly by stamping if practicable* on each test 
specimen. 


Table I. — ^Pebmissible Variations op Plates Ordered to Weight 


Permissible variations in average weights per square foot of plates for widths 
given, expressed in percentages of ordered weights 


Ordered weight 
(lb. per sq. It.) 

Under 
48 in. 

48 to 
60 in., 
exol. 

60 to 
72 in., 
excl. 

72 to 
84 in., 
exd. 

84 to 
06 in., 
exol. 

06 to 
108 in., 

^.col. 

108 to 
120 in., 
excl. 

120 to 
132 in., 
excl. 

132 in. 

or 

over 


I, 

1 


1 

Over 

s 

Ss 

1 


1 


1 

Over 

1 


1 


1 


O 

a 

& 

1 

a 

0 

> 

o 

c 

U) 

f 

o 

0 

(5 

fl 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Under 6 

5.0 

3.0 

5.6 

3.0 

6.0 

3.0 

7.0 

4 0 











5.0 to 7.5, exol 

4,5 

8.0 

5 0 

3.0 

5.6 

8.0 

6.0 

4 0 











7.5 to 10.0. exd.... 

4,0 

3.0 

4.5 

3.n'.5.0 

3.0 

6.6 

3.0 

6.0 

3 0 

7.0 

3 0 

8.0 

3.0 





10.0 to 12.5, excl.... 

3.5 

2.5 

4 0 

3.0 

1.5 

3 0 

5.0 

3 0 

5.5 

3.0 

6 0 

3 0 

7 0 

3 0 

8 0 

3.0 

9.0 

3 

12.5 to 15.0, excl. . . . 

3.0 

2.5 

3.5 

2.6 

4.0 

3 0 

4 6 

3.0 

6.0 

3 0 

5 5 

3 0 

6.0 

3.0 

7.0 

3.0 

8 0 

3 

15.0 to 17.6, excl.... 

2.5 

2.5 

3 0 

2.6 

3.5 

2.5 

4.0 

3.0 

4.5 

3.0 

5.0 

3 0 

5.6 

3.0 

6.0 

3.0 

7.0 

3 

17.5 to 20.0, exd.... 

2.5 

2.0 

2 5 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

3.5 

2.5 

4.0 

3 0 

4.5 

3.0 

6.0 

3.0 

5.5 

3 0 

6.0 

3 

20.0 to 2.5.0, exd 

2.0 

2.0 

2 5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

3.5 

2.6 

4.0 

3.0 

4.5 

3.0 

5.0 

3.0 

5.5 

8 

25.0 to 30.0, excl.... 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2,6 

2.0 

2.5 

2 5 

3.0 

2.5 

3.6 

3.0 

4.0 

3.0 

4.5 

3.0 

5.0 

3 

30.0 to 40.0, excl 

2.0 

2 0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.5! 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

8.5 

3.0 

4.0 

3.0 

4.5 

3 

40 or over 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2 0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.6 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

3.5 

3.0 

4.0 

8 


Note , — The weight per square foot of individual plates shall not vary from the ordered wei^t by 
more than IH times the amount given in this table. 


Table II, — Permissible Overweights op Plates Ordered to Thickness 


Permissible excess in average weights per square foot of plates for widths 
given, expressed in percentages of nominal weights 


Ordered thickness 
(in.) 

Under 
48 in. 

48 to 
60 in., 
excl. 

60 to 
72 m., 
exd. 

72 to 
84 in., 
exd. 

84 to 
96 in., 
excl. 

96 to 
108 in., 
excl. 

108 to 
120 in.. 1 
exd. 

120 to 
132 in., 
exol. 

min. 

or 

Over 

Under H ‘ 

9.0 

10.0 

12.0 

14.0 






H to Ms> excl 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

12.0 






Ms to K*excl i 

7,0 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

12.0 





tn . Mfil ......... 

6 0 

7,0 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

12.0 

14 

16 

19 

Me to H, exd — 

6.0 

6.0 

7,0 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

12 

14 

17 

H to Me* exd 

4.5 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.0 

10 

12 

15 

Ms toMtexd 

4.0 

4.5 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

8 0 

9 

10 

13 

K to «, e»«l 

8.5 

4.0 

4.6 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

8 

9 

11 

H to M. exd 

3.0 

8.5 

4.0 

4.5 

6.0 

6.0 

7 

8 

9 

Mtol 

2.5 

8.0 

8.6 

4.0 

4.5 

6,0 

6 

7 

S 

1 or over 

2.6 

1 

2.5 

3.0 I 

i 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

5 

6 

7 


weight of individual plates ordered to thiokneas shall not exceed the nominal weight by 
more than IH times the amount given in this table. 


(b) Cast Steel 

' 182* Prc»oe»t*->CMt Steel shall be made by the open-hearth or ♦^^eerudUeproogse. 
183* BmU 2Vscitf*iittf.-"Caitings shfOl be annealed. 
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184. Chemical and Phycical ProperHee , — Test specimens of cast steel shall conform to 
the following requirements as to chemical composition and tensile properties: 


Elements considered 

Min. ten. * 
strength, 
(lb. per 
sq. m.) 

Min. yield 
point 
(lb. per 
sq. m. ) 

Min. elon- 
gation in 

2 m. 1 

(per cent) 

Min. reduc- 
tion of area 
(per cent) 

Phosphorus not over 0.05 per cent 

60,000 

30,000 

i 

22 

1 

1 

30 

Sulphur not over 0.05 per cent. 


185. Ladle Analyses. — An analysis of each melt of steel shall be made by the manufac- 
turer to determine the percentages of carbon, manganese, phosphorus and sulphur. This 
analysis shall be made from drillings taken at least in. beneath the surface of a test ingot 
obtained during the pouring of the melt. The chemical composition thus determined shall 
be reported to the Engineer. 

186. Check Analyses. — Check analyses may be made by the Engineer from a broken 
tension or bend test specimen. The phosphorus and sulphur content thus determined shall 
not exceed that specified in Art. 184 by more than 20 per cent. Drillings for analysis shall 
be taken not less than in. beneath the surface. 

187. Yield Point. — The yield point shall be determined by the drop of the beam of the 
testing machine. The speed of the machine shall conform to the requirements of Art. 168 . 

188. Bend Test. — The test specimen shall bend cold through 120 deg. around a 1- 
in. pin without cracking on the outside of the bent portion. 

189. Test Specimens. — Sufficient test bars from which the test specimens required by 
Art. 198 may be selected, shall be attached to castings weighing 500 lb. or more, when the 
design of the castings will pennit. If the castings weigh less than 500 lb. or are of such a 
design that test bars cannot be attached, two test bars shall be cast to represent each melt. 
Test bars shall be annealed with the castings they represent. 

100. Tension test specimens shall conform to the dimensions shown in Fig. 6. 

191. Bend test specimens shall be machined to 1 in. X M iii section with corners 
rounded to a radius not over in. 

192. Number of Tests. — One tension and one bend test shall be made from each anneal- 
ing charge. If more than one melt is represented in the annealing charge, one tension and 
one bend test shall be made from each melt. 

193. If the percentage of elongation of any tension test specimen is less than that speci- 
fied in Art. 184 and any part of the fracture is more than ^ in. from the center of the gage 
length, as indicated by scribe scratches marked on the specimen before testing, a retest shall 
be allowed. 

194. If the results of the physical tests of any test lot do not conform to the requirements 
specified, the manufacturer may re-anneal such lot not more than twice and retests shall be 
made as specified in Art. 184 . 

195. Workmanship and Finish at Foundry. — The castings shall conform substantially 
to the drawings and shall be made in a workmanlike manner. The castings ^all be free 
from injurious defects. 

196. Inspection at Foundry. — Tests and inspection shall be made at the place of rnanu^ 
facture prior to shipment, and shall be so conducted as not to interfere unnecessarily with 
the operation of the works. 

197. Refection. — Castings which show injurious defects subsequent to their acceptance 
at the manufacturer’s works will be rejected, and the manufacturer shall be notified. 

(c) Cast Iposr 

198^ Process^ — Cast iron shall be of tough gray iron, and shall be made hy the cupola 
process. , 

199. Finiehi — Castings shall be true to pattern and free from excessive shrinkage. 
They shall belree from cracks, oold shuts, blow holes and other fiaws. 

200. Chmiced Ocmpoeitdon.-^The sulphur content of oast Iron shall not exceed t|f^ 
following; 
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Light castings 0. 10 per cent 

Medium castings 0. 10 per cent 

Heavy castings 0. 12 per cent 


Drillings taken from the fractured ends of the transverse test bars shall be used for the 
sulphur determinations. One determination shall be made from each set of bars. 

201. Classification , — Castings shall be classified as light, medium and heavy. 

(а) Light castings are those having any section less than in. thick. 

(б) Heavy castings are those having no section less than 2 in. thick. 

(c) Medium castings are those not included in either of the two classes above. 

202. Test Bar , — Tests shall be made on the “Arbitration Test Bar” of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, as shown by Fig. 1, Serial A 48-18. 

203. Tension Tests . — Tension tests will be made on’y when specified by the Engineer 
and at the expense of the Company. 

204. Number of Tests . — Two sets of two test bars each shall be cast from each melt 
in thoroughly dried green sand moulds, one seo from the first iron poured and the other set 
from the last iron poured. Where the melt exceeds 20 tons, an additional set of two bars 
shall be cast from each additional 20 tons or fr<.ction thereof. 

206. Transverse Tests . — A transverse Ust^of each bar cast shall be made. The load 
shall be applied at the middle^ and the supports shall be spaced 12 in. apart. The load on 
the test bar at rupture shall be less than the following: 


Light castings 2,5001b. 

Medium castings 2,9001b. 

Hoa\’y castings 3 , 300 lb. 


The deflection at rupture shall in no case be less than 0.10 in. The rate of application 
of the load shall be such that a central deflection of 0.10 is produced in from 20 to 40 seconds. 

(12) Workmanship 

206. Class of Work. — The work shall be “Punched Work” or “Reamed Work’* 
as stipulated. 

207. Oeneral. — The workmanship and finish shall be equal to the best general practice 
in modern bridge shops. Material at the shops shall be kept clean and protected from the 
weather as far as practicable. 

208. Straightening Material. — Rolled material, before being laid off or worked, must be 
straight. If straightening or flattening is necessary, it shall be done by methods that will 
not injure the material. Sharp kinks and bends may be cause for rejection. 

209. Finish. — Shearing and chipping shall be neatly and accurately done and all 
portions of the work exposed to view shsdl be neatly finished. 

210. Punched Work. — In punched work, holes in material whose thickness is not greater 
than the diameter of the rivets plus in., may be punched full sise. Holes in material of 
greater thickness shall be drilled. 

211. Reamed Work. — In reamed work, holes in material % in. thick and less, used for 
lateral, longitudinal and sway bracing, lacing, stay plates and diaphragms, may be punched 
full size. 

212. Holes in other material ^ in. thick and less, shall be sub-punched and reamed. 

213. Holes in material more than ^ in. thick shall be drilled. 

214. Punched Holes. — Full size punched holes shall be in. larger than the nominal 

diameter of the rivets. The diameter of the die shall not* exceed the diameter of the punch 
by more than ^^2 holes must be enlarged to admit the rivets, they shall be 

reamed. Holes must be clean cut, without tom or ragged edges. Poor matching of holes 
may be cause for rejection. 

215. Sub-PuneM and Reamed Helee . — ^In sub-punched and reamed work, the holes 

shall be punched hi. smaller and, after assembling, reamed larger than the nom- 

inal diameter of the rivet. The diameter of the punch used shall be Ke in. smaller than the 
nominal diameter of the rivet and the diameter of the die not more than larger than 

the diameter of the punch. Outside burrs shall be removed with a tool maldnga ^g-in 
fillet. 
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216. Accuracy of Bunching in Reamed Work, — In sub-punched and reamed work, the 
punching shall be so accurately done that, after assembling and before reaming, a cylindrical 
pin ^ in. smaller in diameter than the nominal rise of the punched hole may be entered, 
perpendicular to the face of the member, without drifting, in at least 75 of any group of 100 
contiguous holes in the same plane. If this requirement is not fulfilled, the badly punched 
pieces shall bo rejected. If any hole will not pass a pin ^ e in. smaller in diameter than the 
nominal rise of the punched hole, this shall be cause for rejection. 

217. Reaming After Assemblings — Reaming shall be done after the pieces forming a built 
member are assembled and so firmly bolted together that the surfaces are in close contact. 
Before riveting, they shall be taken apart, if necessary, and any shavings removed. When 
it is necessary to take the members apart for shipping or handling, the respective pieces 
reamed together shall be so marked that they may be reassembled in the same position in 
the final setting up. No interchange of reamed parts will be permitted, 

218. Accuracy of Reaming and Drilhngs — When holes are reamed or drilled, 85 of any 

group of 100 contiguous holes in the same plane shall, after reaming or drilling, show no 
offset greater than between adajoent thicknesses of metal, 

219. Reamed Holes s — Reamed holes shall be cylindrical, perpendicular to the member, 
and not more than 2 larger than the nominal diameter of the rivets. Reamers prefer- 
ably shall not be directed by hand. Outside burrs shall be removed with a tool making a 
J-fe-in. fillet. 

220. Drilled Holes, — Drilled holes shall be 6 in. larger than the nominal size of the 
rivet. Burrs on the outride surfaces shall be removed. 

221. Assembling for Drilling — Connecting parts requiring drilled holes shall be assem- 
bled and securely held together while being drilled. 

222. Shop Asbemhhrvg , — The parts of riveted members shall be well pinned and firmly 
drawp together with bolts before riveting is commenced. The drifting done during assem- 
bling shall be only such as to bring the parts into position, and not suflirlent to enlarge the 
holes or distort the metal. Surfaces in contact shall be painted. Bolts in field connection 
holes shall be left in place. 

223. Pidd Conncdionss — Solid fioor sections shall be assembled to the girders or trusses, 
or to suitable frames, in the shop, and the end connections made to fit (103) . 

224. In reamed work, riveted trusses and skew portals shall be assembled in the shop, 
the parts adjusted to line and fit, and the holes for field connections drilled or reamed while 
so assembled. Holes for other field connections, except those in lateral, longitudinal and 
sway bracing, shall be drilled or reamed in the shop with the connecting parts assembled, or 
else drilled or reamed to a metal template. 

225. In punched work, the field connections (except those in lateral, longitudinal and 
sway bracing) shnll be reamed to metal templates. 

226. McAchmarking. — Connecting parts assembled in the shop for the purpose of ream- 
ing or drilling holes in field connections shall be match-marked, and a diagram showing such 
marks shall be furnished the Engineer. 

227. Rivets* — The rise of rivets called for on the plans shall be the size of the rivet 
before heating. 

228. Rivet heads, when not countersunk or flattened, shall be of approved shape and of 
uniform rise for the same diameter of rivet. Rivet heads shall be full, neatly made, concen- 
tric with the rivet holes, and in full contact with the surface of the member. 

229. Rtsriinpr-'Rivets shall be heated uniformly to a light cherry red and driven while 
hot. Rivets, when heated and ready for driving, shall be free from slag, scale and carbon 
deposit. When driven, they shall completely fill the holes. Loose, burned or otherwise 
defective rivets shall be replaced. In removing rivets, care shall be taken not to injure the 
adjacent metal, and, if necessary, they shall be drilled out. Caulking or re-cupping will not 
be permitted. 

230 Rivets shall be driven by direct-acting riveters where practicable. riveters 
riiall retain the pressure after the upsetting is completed. 

231. When necessary to drive rivets with a pneumatic riveting hammssr^ a pneumatic 
bueker ri^all be used for holding up, when practicable. 

232. Pield Rfitsfs.— Field rivets shall be furnished in excess ol the nondnal number 
required t6 the amount oflS per cent plus ten rivets, for each sise and len|d4i* 
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233. ]P^dld rivets shall be carefully selected « and shall be free from on the under side 
of the head. 

234. Turned Bolts.*— -Where turned bolts are used to transmit shear, the holes shall 
be reamed parallel and the bolts shall make a tight fit with the threads entirely outside of 
the holes. A washer not less than in. thick shall be used under each nut. 

235. Planing Sheared Edges* — Sheared edges of material more than in. in thickness 
and carrying calculated stress shall be planed to a depth of in. Re-entrant cuts shall be 
filleted before cutting. 

236. Lacing Bars* — The ends of lacing bars shall be neatly rounded, unless otherwise 
called for. 

237. FU of Bftifcners.— -Stiffeners under the top flanges of deck girders and at all bearing 
points shall be milled or ground to bear against the flangs a igles. Other stiffeners must fit 
sufficiently tight against the flange angles to exclude water after being painted. Fillers and 
splice plates shall fit within ^ in. at each end. 

238. Web epilates. — Web plates of girders which have no cover plates may be in. 
above or below the backs of the top flange angles. Web plates of girders which have cover 
plates may be ^ in. less in width than the distance back to back of flange angles. 

239. When web plates are spliced, not more than ^-in. clearance between ends of plates 
will be allowed. 

240. Facing Floor BeamSt Stringers and Girders. — Floor beams, stringers and girders 
having end connection angles shall be made of exact length after the connection angles are 
riveted. If facing is necessary, the thickness of the angles shall not be reduced more than 

in. at any point. 

241. Finished Members. — Finished members shall be true to line and free from twists, 
bends and open joints. 

242. Abutting JoirUs. — Abutting joints in compression members, and girder flanges, and, 
where so specified on the drawings, in tension members, shall be faced and brought to an 
even bearing. Where joints are not faced, the opening shall not exceed in. 

243. Eye bars. — Eye bars shall be straight, true to size, and free from twists, folds in, 

the neck or head, and other defects. The heads shall be made by upsetting, rolling or forg- 
ing. Welding will not be allowed. The form of the heads will be determined by the dies in 
use at the works where the eye bars are made, if satisfactory to the Engineer. The thick- 
ness of the head and neck shall not overrun more than lor bars 8 in. or less in 

width, in. for bars more than 8 in. and not more than 12 in. in width, and ^or bars 

more than 12 in. wide. 

244. Eye bars which are to be placed side by side in the structure shall be bored so 
accurately that, upon being placed together, the pins will pass through the holes at both 
ends at the same time without driving. Eye bars shall have both ends bored at the same 
time. 

246. Annealing* — Eye bars shall be annealed by heating uniformly to the proper tem- 
perature followed by slow and uniform cooling. Proper instruments shall be provided for 
determining at all times the temperature of the bars. 

246. Other steel which has been partially heated shall be properly annealed except where 
used in minor parts. 

247. Boring Pin Holes* — Pin holes shall be bored true to gage, smooth, straight, at rifliht 

angles with the axis of the member and parallel with each other, unless otherwise required. 
The variation from the specified distance from outside to outside of pin holes In tension 
members, or from inside to inside of pin holes in ^compression members, shall not exceed 
^2 built-up members the boring shall be done after the member is riveted. 

248. Boring Pins. —Pins larger than 9 in. in diameter shall have a hole bored longitu- 
dinally through the center of each not less than 2 in. in diameter. 

249. Pin Clearances* — The difference in diameter between the pin and thepinhede riiall 
be Ho in. for pins up to 6 in, in diameter, and Ha in, for larger pins. 

250. Pins and Boffsrs.— Pins and rollers shall be aocuratriy turned to gage and shail be 
straight, smooth and free from flaws. 

251. Screw Threads* — Screw threads shall make dose fits in the nuts and shall be XT. S. 
Standard, except that for pin ends of diametm greater than ifi in., they riiaU be made with 
six threads to an inch. 

262. TFrids.^Welds in steel will not be allowed, except to remedy minor defects. 
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253. Forging JPma.-^Pins larger than 7 in. in diameter shall he forged and annealed. 

254. Bearing Surfaces Planed, — Tne top and the bqfttom surfaces of base and cap plates 
of columns and pedestals, except those in contact wi^ masonry, shall be planed, or hot- 
straightened, and parts of members in contact with them shall be faced to fit. Connection 
angles for base plates and cap plates shall be riveted to compression members before the 
members are faced. 

255. Sole plates of plate girders shall have full contact with the girder flanges. Sole 
plates and masonry plates shall be planed or hot-straightened. Cast pedestals shall be 
planed on the surfaces in contact with steel and shall have the bottom surfaces resting on 
masonry rough finished. 

256. Pilot Nuts, — Two pilot nuts and two driving ruts shall be furnished for each size of 
pin, unless otherwise specified. 

(13) Weighing and Shipping 

257. Weight Paid For, — The payment for pound price contracts shall be based on the 
scale weight of the metal in the fabricated structure, including field rivets shipped. The 
weight of the field paint and cement, if furnished, boxes and barrels used for packing, and 
material used for staying or supporting members on oars, shall be excluded. 

258. Variation in Weight, — If the weight of any member is more than per cent less 
than the computed weight, it may be cause for rejection. 

259. The greatest allowable variation of the total scale weight of any structure from 
the weights computed from the approved shop drawings shall be iH P©r cent. Any weight 
in excess of per cent above the computed weight shall not be paid for by the Company. 

260. Computed Weight, — The weight of steel shall be assumed at 0.2833 lb. per cu. in. 

261. The weights of rolled shapes, and of plates, up to and including 36 in. in width, 
shall be computed on the basis of their nominal weights and dimensions, as shown on the 
approved shop drawings, deducting for copes, cuts and open holes. 

262. The weights of plates wider than 36 in. shall be computed on the basis of their 
Hiimensions, as shown on the approved shop drawings, deducting for cuts and open holes. 
To this shall be added one-half of the allowed percentages of overrun in weight given in 
Art 180. 

263. The weight of heads of shop driven rivets shall be included in the computed weight. 

264. The weights of castings shall be computed from the dimensions shown on the 
approved shop drawings, with an addition of 10 per cent for fillets and overrun. 

265. Weighing of Members. — Finished work shall be weighed in the presence of the 
Inspector, if practicable. The Contractor shall furnish satisfactory scales and do the hand- 
ling of the material for weighing. 

266. Marking and Shipping, — Members weighing more than 5 tons shall have the weight 
marked thereon. Bolts and rivets of one length and diameter, and loose nuts or washers 
of each size, shall be packed separately. Pins, other small parts, and small packages of 
bolts, rivets, washers and nuts shall be shipped in boxes, crates, kegs or barrels, but the gross 
weight of any package shall not exceed 300 lb. A list and description of the contained 
material shall be plainly marked on the outside of each package, box or crate. • 

267. Long girders ^all be so loaded and marked that they may arrive at the bridge 
site in position for erection without turning. 

268. Anchor bolts, washers and other anchorage or grillage materials shall be 
shipped in time for them to be built into the masonry. 


(14) Shop Painting 

269. Shop Cleming and Pofriltna.— Unless otherwise specified, steel wock, after it has 
been accepted by the Inspector and before leaving the idiop, shall be thoroughly cleaned 
and given one coat of approved paint, applied in a workmanlike manner and well worked 
into joints and open spaces. Cleaning shall be done with steel brushes, hammers, scrapers 
and chisels, or by other equally effective means. Oil, paraffin and grease shall be removed 
by wiping with benzine or gaseffine. Loose dirt shall be brushed off with a dry bristle brush 
before the paint is applied^ ^ 
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270. 8'wrf(yie9 in Co7itoc^.--~Surfaoes conung in contact shall be cleaned ftT'd given one 
coat of paint on each surface before assembling. 

271. SfBction Erection marks shall be painted on painted surfaces. 

272. Painting in Damp or Freezing Weather. — Painting shall not be done in damp or 
freesing weather except under cover, and the steel must be free from moisture or frost when 
the paint is applied. Material painted under cover in damp or freezing weather shall be 
kept under cover until the paint is dry. 

273. Mixing of Paint, — Paint shall be thoroughly mixed before applying, and the pig- 
ments shall be kept in suspension. 

274. Machine Finished Surfaces, — Machine finished surfaces of steel (except abutting 
joints and base plates) shall be coated with white lead and tallow, applied hot as soon as 
the surfaces are finished and accepted by the Inspector. 

( 16 ) Mill and Shop Inspection 

276. Faciiities for Inspection. — Facilities f^^r inspection of material and workmanship in 
the mill and shop shall be furnished by the Couiractor to the Inspectors, and the Inspectors 
shall be allowed free access to the necessary parts of the premises. 

276. MiU Orders and Shippi tq Statements. — The Contractor shall furnish the Engineer 
with as many copies of material orders and shipping statements as the Engineer may direct. 
The weights of the individual members shall be shown. 

277. Notice of Rolling, — The Contractor shall give ample notice to the Engineer of the 
beginning of roiling at the mill, and of work at the shop, so that inspection may be provided. 
No material shall be rolled nor work done before the Engineer has been notified where the 
orders have been placed. 

278. Cost of Testing. — The Contractor shall furnish, without charge, test specimens, 
as specified herein, and all labor, testing machines and tools necessary to make the specimen 
and full size tests. 

279. Inspector's Authority, — The Inspector shall have the power to reject materials or 
workmanship which do not come up to the requirements of those specifications; but in cases 
of dispute, the Contractor may appeal to the Engineer, whose decision shall be final. 

280. Rejections. — The acceptance of any material or finished members by the Inspector 
shall not be a bar to their subsequent rejection, if found defective. 

281. Rejected material and workmanship shall be replaced promptly or made good by 
the Contractor. 


(16) Full-size Tests 

282. FuU-size Tests of Eye bars . — The number and size of the bars to be tested shall be 
stipulated by the Engineer before the mill order is placed. The number shall not exceed 
5 per cent of the whole number of bars ordered, with a minimum of two bars on small orders. 

283. The test bars shall be of the same section as the bars to be used in the structure and 
of the same length if within the capacity of the testing machine. They shall be selected by 
the Inspector from the finished bars preferably after annealing. Test bars representing 
bars too long for the testing machine shall be selected from the full length bar material 
after the heads on one end have been formed and shall have the second head formed upon 
them after being out to the greatest length which can be tested. 

284. Full-size tests of eye bars shall show a yield point of not less than 29,000 lb. per sq. 
in., an ultimate strength of not less than 64,000 lb. per sq, in., and an elongation of not less 
than 10 per cent in a length of 20 ft. measured in the body of the bar. The fracture shall 
show a silky or finely granular structure throughout. 

286. If a bar fails to meet the requirements of Art. 284| two additional bars of the same 
size and from the same mill heat shall be tested. If the failure of the first test bar is on 
account of the character of the fracture only, the bars represented by the test may be rean- 
nealed before the additional bars are tested. 

286. If two of the three bars tested fail, the bars of that size and mill heat ehall 
be rejected. 

287. A failure In the head of a bar shall not be cause for rejection if the other 
requirements are fulfilled. 
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28S. A record of the annealing charges shall be furnished the Engineer showing the bars 
included in each charge and the treatment they receive. 

289. Bars thus tested which meet the requirements of the specifications shall be paid for 
by the Company at the same unit prices as the structures. Bars which fail to meet the 
requirements of the specifications, and all bars rejected as a result of tests, shall be at the 
Contractor’s expense. 
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Specifications for Steel Railway Bridges 

(For Fixed Spans Not Exceeding 400 Ft. in Length) 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 

1941 

Notb: Only those articl«»8 to which reference ia trade in Section 3 are given in thiiii Appendix. All 
other artiolee in the 1941 Specifications are either th^ jamr or similar to those of the 1920 speoifioations. 

102. Types of Bridges. — The preferred types of bridges are as follows: 

Rolled beahi • for spans up to 60 ft. 

Plate girders for spans up to 125 ft. 

Riveted trusses for spans 100 ft. or longer. 

Pin-connected trusses for spans 300 ft. or longer. 

104. Depth Ratios. — The depth of trusses preferably shall be not less than one-tenth 
of the span. The depth of plate girders preferably shall be not less than one-twelfth of 
the span. The depth of rolled beams used as girders and the depth of solid floors preferably 
shall be not less than one-fifteenth of the span. 
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109. Floor. — Timber cross ties shall be not less than 10 ft. long, and spaced not more than 
6 in. apart. They shall be secured against bunching. 

202. Dead Load. — In estimating the weight for the purpose of computing dead load 
stresses, the following unit weights shall be used: 


Pounds per 
Cubic Foot 


Steel 

Concrete 150 

Sand, gravel, and ballast 120 

Asphalt-mastic and bituminous macadam 150 

Granite 170 

Paving bricks 160 

Timber 60 


The track rails, inside guard rails, and fastenings shall be assumed to weigh 200 lb. 
per lineal foot for each track. 

208. Live Load. — The recommended live load for each track is the Cooper^e B-72 load 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The Engineer shall specify the live load to be used, such load to be proportioiial to 
the recommended load, with the same axle spacing. 

709 
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For bridges on curves, provision shall be made for the increased proportion carried 
by any truss, murder, or stringer due to the eccentricity of the load. 

For members receiving load from more than one track, the proportions of full live 
load on the tracks shall be as follows: 

For two tracks, full live load. 

For three tracks, full live load on two tracks and one-half on the other track. 

For four tracks, full live load on two tracks, one-half on one track, and one-fourth 
on the remaining one. 

The selection of the tracks for these proportions shall be such as will give the greatest 
live load stress. 

804. Distribution of Live Load. — Floor beams that are spaced clo^ enough to carVy the 
track loads without stringers shall be designed for a proportion of the axle load equal to the 
ratio of the floor beam spacing to the axle spacing. The floor beams shall be connected 
by solid-web diaphragms at intervals not exceeding twelve times the flange width, with at 
least one diaphragm for each track. 

806. Impact. — To the maximum computed static live load stresses, there shall be 
added the impact, consisting of: 

а. The Rolling Effect . — The rolling effect is due to the rolling of the live load from side 
to side. It shall be taken as increasing the static live load on one rail by 20 per cent, with 
an equal decrease on the other rail. These loads shall be distributed to the supporting 
members. 

б. The Direct Vertical Effect . — With steam locomotives (hammer blow, track irregulari- 
ties, and car impact), a percentage of the static live load stress equal to: 

For L less than 100 ft 100 — 0.60L 

For L 100 ft. or more + lo 

With electric locomotives (track irregularities and car impact), a percentage of the 
360 

static live load stress equal to -f 12.5. 

L « length, in feet, center to center of supports for stringers, longitudinal girders, and 
truases (chords and main members). 

or, L » length of floor beams or transverse girders, in feet, for floor beams, floor beam 
hangers, subdiagonals of trusses, transverse girders, and supports for transverse 
girders. 

807. For members receiving load from more than one track, the impact percentage 
shall be applied to the static live load on the number of tracks shown below: 

Load received from: 


Two tracks: 

For L less than 176 ft 

For L from 175 feet to 225 ft 


For L greater than 225 ft 


. . Full impact on two tracks. 

. . Full impact on one track and a 
percentage of full impact on 
the other as given by the 
formula, 460 — 2L. 

. . Full impact on one track and 
none on the other. 


More than two tracks: 

For all values of L Full impact on any two tracks. 


808. Centrifugal Force.— On curves, the centrifugal force in percentage of the live load 
is 0.001175*D. 

S » speed in miles per hour. 

D degree of curve. 

It shall be assumed to act 6 ft, above the rail and shall be taken without impact. 

The table below gives the permissible speeds and the corresponding centrifugal force 
pereentages for curves with the amounts of superelevation ehown. It is based on a maxi- 
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nmm speed of 100 miles per hour and a maximum superelevation of 7 in., resulting in a 
maximum oentrifugid force of 17.5 per cent. 


D 

E 

S 

C 

D 

E 

S 

C 

0®-10' 


100 

1.95 

20-30' 

7 

77 

17.6 



100 

3 90 

3®-00' 

7 

71 

17.6 

00-30' 

0.33 

100 

5.85 

3®-30' 

7 

65 

17 6 

0°-40' 

1 44 

100 

7.80 

4^ 

7 

61 

17.6 

00-60' 

2.56 

100 

9 75 


7 

55 

17.6 

JO-OO' 

3 67 

100 

11.7 

6° 

7 

50 

17.5 

10-16' 

5.33 

100 

14.6 

8® 

7 1 

43 

17.5 

10-30' 

7 

100 

17.5 

10® 

7 

39 

17.5 

l*-46' 

7 ' 

93 

17.5 

15*“ 

7 

32 

17.6 

2“-00' 

7 i 

87 

17.6 

1 20® 

7 

27 

17.6 

20-15' 

7 

82 

17.5 

II 

1 





D =» degree of curve. C 

E = superelevation in inches. E 

S = permissible speed in miles per hour. 

C ~ centrifugal force in percentage of the jS® 
live load. 

If the conditions at the site restrict the permissible speeds to less than those shown 
in the table, the centrifugal force percentage shall be taken for the greatest speed expected. 

209. Wind on Loaded Bridge. — The wind force shall be considered as a moving load 
acting in any horizontal direction. On the train it shall be taken at 300 lb. per linear foot 
on one track, applied 8 ft, above the top of rail. On the bridge it shall bo taken at 30 lb. 
per square foot of the following surfaces: 

(o) For girder spans, one and one-half times the vertical projection of the span. 

(5) For truss spans, the vertical projection of the span plus any portion of the leeward 
trusses not shielded by the floor system. 

(c) For viaduct towers and bents, the vertical projections of all columns and tower 
bracing. 

The wind force on girder spans and truss spans, however, shall not be taken at less than 
200 lb. per linear foot for the loaded chord or flange, and 150 lb. per lipear foot for the 
unloaded chord or flange. 

210. Wind on Unloaded Bridge. — If a wind force on the unloaded bridge of 50 lb. per 
square foot of surface as defined in Art. 209, combined with the dead load, produces greater 
stresses than those produced by the wind forces specified in Art. 209 combined with the 
stresses from dead load, live load, impact, and centrifugal force, the members wherein such 
greater stresses occur shall be designed therefor. 

214. Longitudinal Force. — The longitudinal force resulting from the starting and 
stopping of trains shall be the larger of 

(a) Force duo to braking: 16 per cent of the live load withodt impact. 

(6) Force due to traction: 25 per cent of the weight on the driving wheels, without 
impact. 

The longitudinal force shall be taken on one track only and shall be assumed to act 
6 ft. above the top of the rail. 

For bridges where, by reason of continuity of members or frictional resistance, much 
of the longitudinal force will be carried directly to the abutments (such as ballasted deck 
bridges of only 3 or 4 spans), only H longitudinal force shall be considered effective. 

219. Reversal of Stress.— Members subject to leversal of stress (whether axial, bend- 
ing, or shearixtg) during the passage of the live load shall be propewtiewned as follows: 


« 0,00n7SW « 1.766(F + 3) 
_2 S^D o C - 6.265 

3 ‘ 1,000 1.755 

= {E + 3) 
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Determine the maximum stresa of one aign and the maximum atreaa of the oppoaite 
sign and increase each by 50 per cent of the smaller. Proportion the member so that it 
will be capable of resisting either stress so increased. The connections shall be proportioned 
for the sum of the maximum stresses. * 

118. Secondary Stresses. — The design and details shall be such that secondary stresses 
will be as small as practicable. Secondary stresses due to truss distortion or floor beam 
deflection usually need not be considered in any member the width of which, measured 
parallel to the plane of distortion, is less than one-tenth of its length. If the secondary 
stress exceeds 4,000 lb. per square inch for tension members and 3,000 lb. per square inch 
for compression members, the excess shall be treated as a primary stress. 

m. UNIT STRESSES 

SOI. Unit Stresses. — The allowable unit stresses to be used in proportioning the parts 
of a bridge shall be as follows: 

Pounds per 
Square Inch 

(a) Structural and rivet steel: 

Axial tension, structural steel, net section 18,000 

Tension in extreme fibers of rolled shapes, girders, and 

built sections, subject to bending 18,000 

Axial compression, gross section : 

For stiffeners of plate girders 18,000 

For compression members centrally loaded and with 
I 

values of - not greater than 140: 

Riveted ends 15,000 

4 r* 

Pin ends 15,000 — ^ ^ 

3 r* 

I « length of member, in inches, 
r ^ least radius of gyration of member, in inches. 

I 

For compression members with values of - greater 

than 140 and for compression members of known 
eccentricity, see Appendix A. 

Compression in extreme fibers of rolled shapes, girders, 

I 

and built sections, subject to bending (for values of 

/s 

not greater than 40) 18,000 •“ 6 ^ 

. I » length, in inches, of unsupported flange 
between lateral connections or knee braces. 
h » flange width, in inches. 

Diagonal tension in webs of girders and rolled beams at 
sections where maximum shear and bending occur 


simultaneously 18,000 

Stress in extreme fibers of pins 27,000 

Shear in plate girder webs, gross section 11,000 

Shear in power-driven rivets and pins 13,500 

Shear in turned bolts and hand-driven rivets 11,000 

Bearing on pins 24,000 

Bearing on power-driven rivets, milled stiffeners, and 

other steel parts in contact 27,000 

Rivets driven by pneumatically or electrically 
operated hammers are considered power-driven. 

Bearing between rockers and rocker pins 12,000 

Bearing on turned bolts and hand’4riven rivets 20,000 

Bearing on expansion rollers and rockers, pounds per 
lineal inch; 
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For diameters up to 25 inches. . . ^ 20 W)0^ 

For diameters from 25 inches ’ 

to 126 inches 3 O 00 -v /5 

d *» diameter of roller or rocker, in inches. 
p s* yield point in tension of the steel in the roller 
or the base, whichever is the lesser. 

(^) Cast steel: 

For cast steel, the allowable unit stresses in compression 
and bearing shall be the same as those for structural 
pteel. Other allowable unit stresses shnU be of 


Chose for structural steel. 

(e) Masonry: 

Bearing pressure: 

Granite 800 

Concrete 600 

Sandstone and limestone 400 

(d) Timber cross ties: 

Extreme fiber stress in bending: 

Yellow pine, dense structural grade 1,600 

Douglas fir, close grain structural grade. . . ... 1,400 

White oak 1,200 

White pine, Norway pine, and spruce 800 


In computing the stress in timber cross ties, the 
wheel load shall be considered as distributed over 
three ties and as applied without impact. 

408 . Compression Members. — Compression members shall be so designed that the 
main elements of the section will be connected directly to the gusset plates, pins, or other 
members. 

Built-up sections shall be so arranged that the center of gravity will coincide as nearly 
as practicable with the center line of the section. Preferably the segments shall be con- 
nected by solid webs. 

In members consisting of segments connected by cover plates or lacing, or segments 
connected by webs, and which members receive their fuU allowable unit stress, the thick- 
ness of the webs of the segments shall be not loss than H 2 of the unsupported distance 
between the nearest lines of their connecting rivets or the roots of their rolled flanges. 
The thickness of the cover plates or of the webs connecting the segments shall be not less 
than Ho of the unsupported distance between the nearest lines of their connecting rivets 
or the roots of their rolled flanges. For such members in which the stress is less than that 
allowable, the denominators 32 and 40 may be multiplied by the factor \/p//. 

p n the allowable unit stress. 

/ B the unit stress in the member. 

409 . Net Section. — The net section of a riveted tension member is the sum of the net 
sections of its component parts. The net section of a part is the product of the thickness 
of the part multiplied by its least net width. 

The net width for any chain of holes extending progressively across the part shall 
be obtained by deducting from the gross width the sum of the diameters of all the holes 
in the chain and adding, for each gage space in the chain, the quantity, 


e B pitch of any two successive holes in the chain. 
g «■ gage of the same holes. 

The net section of the part is obtained from that chain which gives the least net width. 
For angles, the gross width shall be the sum of the widths of the legs leas the thickness. 
The gage for holes in opposite legs idiail be the sum of the gages from back of angle less 
the thickness. 
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For splice members, the thickness shall be only that part of the thickness of the member 
which has been developed by rivets beyond the section considered. 

The diameter of the hole shall be taken as bioh greater than the nominal diameter of 
the rivet. 

412. Pitch of Rivets. — The pitch in the direction of stress for members composed of 
plates and shapes shall not exceed seven times the diameter of the rivets except for web 
stitch rivets. 

At the ends of built compression members, the pitch in the direction of stress shall not 
exceed four times the diameter of the rivets for a distance one and one-half times the width 
of the member. 

420. Lacing. — Lacing bars of compression members shall be so spaced that the slender- 
ness ratio of the portion of the flange included between the lacing bar connections will be 
not more than 40 nor more than of the slenderness ratio of the mem*b€\r. 

In compression members, the shearing stress normal to the member in the plane of 
the lacing shall be that obtained by the following formula, 



V « normal shearing stress. 

P « allowable compressive axial load on member. 

I » length of member, in inches. 

r « radius of gyration of section about the axis perpendicular to plane of lacing 
in inches. 

To the shear so determined shall be added any shear due to the weight of the member 
or to other forces, and the lacing proportioned for the combined shear. 

The shear shall be considered as divided equally among all parallel planes in which 
there are shear-resisting elements, whether continuous plates or lacing. The section of 
the lacing bars shall be determined by the formula for axial compression in which I is 
taken as the distance along the bar between its connections to the main segments for 
single lacing, and as 70 per cent of that distance for double lacing. 

If the distance across the member between rivet lines in the flanges is more than 15 
in. and a bar with a single rivet in the connection is used, the lacing shall be double and 
riveted at the intersections. 

The angle between the lacing bars and the axis of the member shall be approximately 
45 deg. for double lacing and 60 deg. for single lacing. 

Lacing bars may be shapes or flat bars. For main members the minimum thickness 
of flat bars shall be ^0 distance along the bar between its connections for single 

lacing, and for double lacing. For bracing members, the limits shall be Ho for 
single lacing and H 5 for double lacing. 

The diameter of the rivets in lacing bars shall not exceed H of the width of the bar. 
There shall be at least two rivets in each end of lacing bars riveted to flanges mora than 
5 in. in width. 

428. Eiid-coxmectio]i Angles. — The connection angles for stringers, floor beams, and 
beams in solid floor sections shall be not less than 4 in. in width and H In finished 
thickness. 

For stringers, the gage of the outstanding legs of the connection angles over the top 


one-third of the stringer depth shall be not less than the quantity 


I ^ length of stringer span, in inches. 
t « thickness of angle, in inches. 

426. Proportioning Plate Girders.— ^Hate girders, I-beams, and other members subject 
to bending that produces tension on one face, shall bO proportioned by the ipomep^f*^ 
inertia method. The neutral axis shall be taken along the center of gravity ol the gross 
section. The tensile stress shall be computed from the moment of inertia of the entire net 
section and the ooippressive stress from the moment of inertia of the entire gross section. 
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427. Flange Section. — In order to offset the effects of corrosion and the possible crooked- 
ness of the compression flange of a plate girder or a rolled beam, the gross section of the 
compression flange shall not be less than the gross section of the tension flange. 

Flanges of plate girders preferably shall be made withoat cover plates or side plates 
unless angles of greater section than 6 by 6 by in. would otherwise be required. 

Cover plates shall be equal in thickness or shall diminish in thickness from the flange 
angles outward. No plate shall be thicker than the flange angles. When cover plates 
are used, at least one plate on each flange shall extend the full length of the girder. Othes 
flange plates shall extend fai* enough to allow two rows of rivets at each end of the plate, 
beyond the theoretical end, and there shall be enough rivets to develop the plate between 
its end and the theoretical end of the next plate outside. 

In through bridges, there shall be end and corner cover plates. 

431, Thickness of Web Plates. —The thickness of the 4r»‘bs of plate girders shall be not 
less than H 70 of the clear distance between the flanges, except that if the extreme fiber 
stress in the compression flange is less than that allowable, the denominator 170 may be 

multiplied by the factor 


p *• the allowable extiemc filK?r stress. 

/ *= the extreme fiber si ress in the compression flange. 

438. Intermediate Stiffeners.^ (f the depth of the web between the flanges of side plates 
of a plate girder exceeds sixty times its thickness, it shall be stiffened by pairs of angles 
liveted to tlie web. The clear distance between stiffeners shall not exceed 72 in. or that 
given by the formula: 


_ 266000f ^ I St 
S * Va 


d « clear distance between stiffeners, in inches. 

t == thickness of web, in inches. 

a clear depth of web between flanges or side plates, in inches. 

S « unit shearing stress, gross section, in web at point considered. 

The width of the outstanding leg of each angle shall be not more than sixteen times its 
thickness and not less than 2 in. plus of the depth of the girder. 

434. Bracing of Top Flanges of Through Girders. — The top flanges of through plate 
girders shall be braced at the panel points by brackets with wob plates. The brackets 
shall extend to the top flange of the main girder and be as wide as the clearance will allow. 
They shall be attached securely to a stiffener angle on the girder and to the top flange of 
the floor beam. On solid floor bridges the brackets shall be not more than 12 ft. apart. 

436. Lateral Bracing. —There shall be bottom lateral bracing in all spans except deck 
spans less than 50 ft. long. There shall be tpp lateral bracing in all deck spans and in 
through spans that have enough headroom. 

If the construction of the floor is such as to afford the specified lateral resistance, the 
floor shall be taken as the lateral bracing required in its plane. 

436. Portal and Sway Bracing. — In through truss spans there shall be portal bracing, 
with knee braces, as deep as the clearance will allow. There shall be sway bracing at the 
intermediate panel points if the trusses are high enough to allow a depth of 6 ft. or more for 
such bracing. If they are not high enough to allow that depth, the top lateral struts shall 
be of the same depth as the chord, and there shall be knee braces as deep as the clearance 
will allow. 

In deck truss spans there shall be sway bracing at the panel points. The top lateral 
forces shall be carried to the supports by moans of a complete system of bracing in the 
planes of the top chords and the main end posts. 

437. Rigid Bracing. — ^Lateral bracing shall be rigid, and there shall be not less than three 
rivets in each end connection. 

If the bracing is a double system and the members meet the requirements for both 
tension and compression members, both systems may be considered effective simultaneously. 

486, Cross Frames, — ^In deck plate girder spans there shall be cross frames at the ends 
and at intervals not exceeding 18 ft. The end frames shall be proportioned for the centrif- 
ugal and lateral forces. 
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If there are two lines of stringers under each track in panels more than 20 ft. in length, 
they shall be connected by cross frames. 

440 . Byebars. — The thickness of eyebars shall be not less than 1 in. or more than 2 in. 
The section of the head through the center of the pinhole shall exceed that of the body of 
the bar by at least 35 per cent. The form of the head shall be submitted to the Engineer 
for approval before the bars are made. The diameter of the pin shall be not less than 
3^0 ot the width of the widest bar attached. 

444 . Rollers. — Expansion rollers may be either cylindrical or segmental and shall be 
not less than 6 in. in diameter. They shall be coupled together with substantial side bars 
and geared to the upper and lower plates. The roller nest shall be so designed that the 
parts may be cleaned readily. 
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Standard Specifications for Steel for Bridges and Buildings 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS 
(A.S.T.M. Designation A7-8P‘ 

1. Scope. — These specifications cover carbon-steel of structural quality for use in the 
construction of bridges and buildings and for general structural purposes. 

2. Castings, Rivet Steel, Forgings* — For use with steel purchased under these specifi- 
cations, the following standards of the American Society fo - Testing Materials shall apply: 

a. Steel Caetinge, — The Standard Specifications for Carbon-Steel Castings for Miscel- 
laneous Industrial Uses fA.S.T.M. Designation: A27)^ shall govern the purchase of steel 
eastings for bridges and buildings. Unless otherwise specified, grade B-1 castings, fully 
annealed, shall be used. 

6. Struetafral Rivet Steel. — -Unless otherwise specified, the Standard Specifications for 
Structural Rivet Steel (A.S.T.M. Designation: A141)* shall govern the purchase of 
rivets. 

c. Fgrginga . — The Standard Specifications for Carbon-Steel and Alloy-Steel Forgings 
(A.S.T.M. Designation: A18)^ may also be used for forgings. 

3. Structural Bolts. — Unless otherwise specified, bolts to bo employed in permanent 
connections between parts fabricated of steel purchased under these specifications shall be 
subject to the requirements of Section 9a for minimum tensile strength (to be taken on the 
area at root of thread) and to the requirements of Section 10 for cold bend (to be taken on 
the unthreaded portion of the bolt), and shall be exempt from further requirements. 

4. Rolled Base Plates. — Rolled base plates over 2 in. in thickness for bearing purposes 
shall be open-hearth or electric-furnace steel containing 0.20 to 0.36 per cent carbon. The 
chemical composition shall also conform to the requirements specified in Section 6. A 
sufficient discard shall be made from each ingot to secure sound plates. Physical tests 
shall not be required for this material. 

5. Process. — a. The steel, except as may be specified in Paragraph 6, shall be made by 
either or both of the following processes; open-hearth or electric-furnace. 

b. Steel for plates and sections g in. and under in thickness, intended for use in build- 
ings and other structures subject to static loads only, may be made by the acid-beasemer 
process, unless otherwise specified. 

6. Chemical Composition. — The steel shall conform to the following requirements as 
to chemical composition: 


Phosphorus, max., per cent: 

Open-hearth or electric-furnace: 

Acid .' 0.06 

Basic 0.04 

Acid-bessemer 0.10 

Sulfur, max., per cent (open-hearth or electric-furnace') 0.05 

Copper, when copper steel is specified, min., perscent 0.20 


7. Ladle Analysis. — a. An analysis of each melt of open-hearth or electric-furnace steel 
shall be made to determine the percentages of carbon, manganese, phosphorus, and sulfur: 
also copper when copper steel is specified. 

> 1939 Book of A.S.T.M. Standards, Part 1, p. 218. 

p. 86. 

»/Wd., p. 184. 
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b, A carbon determination, and a copper determination when copper steel is specified, 
shall be made of each melt of bessemer steel, and determinations for manganese, phos- 
phorus, and sulfur representing the average of the melts applied for each 8-hr. period. 

€. The analyses prescribed in Paragraphs a and b shall be made by the manufacturer 
from test ingots taken during the pouring of the melts. The chemical composition thus 
determined shall be reported to the purchaser or his representative, and the percentages of 
phosphorus and sulfur, also copper when copper steel is specified, shall conform to the 
requirements specified in Section 6. i 

8. Check Analysis. — An analysis may be made by the purchaser from finished material 
representing each melt. The phosphorus and sulfur content thus determined shall not 
exceed that specified in Section 6 by more than 25 per c^nt. 

9. Tensile Properties. — a. The material, except as specified in Sections 3 and 4 and 
Paragraphs b and d of this section, shall conform to the following requirements as to tensile 
properties; 



Plates, sections, 

Eyebar flats, 


and bars 

unannealed * 

Tensile strength, p.s.i 

60,000 to 72,000 

67,000 to 82,000 

Yield point, min., p.s.i . . . . 

0 . 5 tens. str. 

0.5 tens. str. 

but in no case less than 

33,000 

36.000 

Elongation i*) 8 io-., toin., p^r - - - - 

l,5OO,OO0t 

l,500,000t 


tens. str. 

tens. str. 

Elongation in 2 in., min., per cent 

22 

20 


* These requirements apply when full-size tests of annoale<l eyel)ar8 are not specified. 
See Paragraph (h). 

t See Paragraphs (/) and (p) . 


6. When finished eyebars are subject to full-size tests, the phybiesil properties required 
for specimen tests of the eyebar flats unannealed shall be determined by the manufacturer 
of the eyebars. 

c. When full-size tests are specified for finished, annealed oj'ebars, they shall conform 
to the following roquirementa as to tensile properties: 


Tensile strength, min., p.s.i 60,000 

Yield point, min., p.s.i 33,000 

Elongation in 18 ft., min., per cent 12 


The elongation shall be measured in the body of the bar including the fr^acture. The 
fracture shall show a silky or finely granular structure throughout. 

d. Flat-rolled steel e in. and under in thickness, shapes less than 1 sq. in. in cross- 
section, and bars, other than flats, less than in. in thickness or diameter need not be 
subjected to tension tests. 

6. The yield point shall be determined by the drop of the beam or halt in the gage of 
the testing machine. 

/. For material over in. in thickness or diameter, a deduction from the percentage of 
elongation in 8 in. specified in Paragraph a of 0.25 per cent shall be made for each increase 
of H 2 the specified thickness or diameter above ^ in, to a minimum of 18 per cent 
for iflates, shapes, and bars and a minimum of 14 per cent for eyebar flats unanpealed. 

if. For material under g in. in thickness or diameter, a deduction from the percentage 
of elongation in 8 in. specified in Paragraph a of 1*25 per cent shall be made for each decrease 
of ^^2 the specified thickness or diameter below in. 

10. Bending Properties. — The bend test specimen shall stand being bent cold through 
ISO deg* without cracking on the outside of the bent portion around a pin the diameter of 
which ^all hare the following relation to the thickness of the specimen; 
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Thickness of material 


^ in. and under 

Over ^ to 1 in., incl. , 
Over 1 to iH 
Over to 2 in., incl 
Over 2 in 


Ratio of pin diameter 
to thickness of specimen 


Plates, sections, 
and bars 

Eyebar fiats 
unannealed 

H 


1 



3 

2)^ 

4 

3 



11, Test Spetimens* — a. Test specimens shell bo prepared for testing from the material 
in its rolled or forged condition, except as speclliid in Paragraph b. 

b. Test Specimens for annealed material, except eyebars, shall be prepared from the 
material as annealed foi use or f om a short length of a full section from the same melt 
similarly treated. 



affer fracture radius 


Fig. 1. Standai-d 8-in. gage length test specimen. 



Noth: The gage length, parallel section, and fillets shall be 
as shown, hut the ends may be of any shape to fit the 
holders of the testing machine in such a way that the 
load shall be axial. 

Fig. 2. •< Standard 2-in. gage length tension test specimen. 

c. Test specimens shall be taken longitudinally and, except as specified in Paragraphs 
c, /, and p, shall be the full thickness or section of material as rolled. 

d. Test specimens for plates, shapes, and flats may bo machined to the form and 
dimensions shown in Fig, 1, or with both edges parallel. 

c. Tension test specimens for material over in. in thickness or diameter, except 
pins and rollers, may be machined to a thickness or diameter of at least in. for a length 
of at least 9 in., or they may conform to the dimensions shown in Fig. 2. 

/. Bend test specimens for material over in. in thickness or diameter, except pins 
and rollers, may be machined to a thickness or diameter of at least in. or to 1 by H 
in section. 

p* Tension test specimens for pins and rollers shall conform to the dimensions shown 
in IBlg. 2, and bend tsst specimens shall be 1 by iMp* ia section. 

h* Test siMpimens for pins and rollers shall be%aken so that the axis is I in. from the 
surface. 
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Table I. — Permissible Overweights or Plates Ordered to Thickness 


Permissible excess in average weight of lots for widths given, in,, 
expressed in percentage of nominal weights 


npecinea 
thickness, in. 

48 or 
under 

Over 
48 to 
60, 
excl. 

60 to 
72, 
excl. 

72 to 
84, 
excl. 

84 to 
96, 
excl. 

96 to 
108, 
excl. 

108 to 
120, 
excl. 

120 to 
132, 
excl. 

132 to 
144, 
excl. 

144 to 
168, 
excl. 

168 

or 

over 

‘*16 to excl. . . . 


8 

9 

10 

12 

14 






• 4 to 5 1 6. excl. . . . 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

16 

19 



6 to excl 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

17 

18 


% to Ke* excl* • ■ • 

4.5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

15 

16 

18 

He to excl. . . , 

4 

4.5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

16 

to excl 

3.6 

4 

4.5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

14 

to excl 

3 

3.5 

4 

4.5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

H to 1, excl 

2.5 

3 

3.5 

4 

4.5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

1 to 2, incl 

2.5 

2.5 

3 

3.5 

4 

4.5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 9 

1 

1 


Note. — Permissible variaticins in weight for individual plates shall be one and one- 
third times the amounts prescribed in this table. 


Table ft. —Permissible Variations of Plates Ordered to Weight 


Permissible variations in average weight of lots for widths given, in., 
expressed in percentage of ordered weighis (weight per sq. ft.) 


Specified weight, 
lb. per sq. ft. 

48 or 
under 

Over 48 
to 60. 
exd. 

60 to 
72, 
exd. 

72 to 
84. 
exd. 

84 to 
96, 
exd. 

96 to 
108, 
exd. 

108 to 
120, 
excl. 

120 to 
132, 
exd. 

132 to 
144, 
exd. 

144 to 
168, 
excl. 

168 or 

over 

1 

1 

U 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1 

1 

P 

1 

1 

1 

1 

P 

1 

1 

P 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


7 65 to 10, exd 



4.6 

8 

5 

3 

5.6 

3 

6 

3 













10 to 12.5, exd 

3.6 

2 5 

4 

3 

4.5 

3 

6 

3 

6.6 

3 

a 

3 

7 

3 

8 

3 

9 






12.6 to 16, exd 

3 

2.6 

3 b 

2.5 

4 

3 

4.6 

3 

6 

3 

6.6 

3 

6 

3 

7 

3 

8 






16 to 17.6 exd 

2.5 

2.5 

3 

2.6 

3.6 

2.6 

4 

3 

4.5 

3 

6 

3 

6.6 

3 

6 

3 

7 


9 

3 

10 

3 

17.6 to 20, exd 

2 6 

2 

2.6 

2.6 

3 

2.6 

3.5 

2.6 

4 

3 

4.5 

3 

5 

3 

6.6 

3 

6 


8 

3 

9 

3 

20 to 26, exd 

2 

2 

2 6 

2 

2.6 

2.6 

3 

2.6 

3.6 

2.6 

4 

3 

4.5 

3 

6 

8 

6.6 


7 

3 

8 

3 

25 to 30. exd 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.6 

2 

2.6 

2.6 

8 

2.6 

8.6 

3 

4 

3 

4.6 

3 

5 


6.6 

Q 

il 

3 

80, to 40, exd 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.6 

2 

2.6 

2.6 

3 

2.6 

3.6 

3 

4 

3 

4.5 


6 

□ 


3 

40 toSl.e, ind 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.6 

2 

2.6 

2.5 

3 

2.6 

8.6 

3 

4 

3 

6 

1 

I 

1 3 


Note. — Permissible variations in weight for individual plates shall be one and one- 
third times the amounts prescribed in this table. 


t. The sides of the bend test specimens may have the comers rounded to a radius not 
over in. 

IS* Number of Tests. — a. Two tension and two bend tests shall be mad^ from each 
melt, unless the finished material from a melt is less than 30 tons, when one tension test 
and one bend test will be sufficient. If, however, material from one melt differs % in. or 
more in thickness, one tension test and one bmid test shall be made from both the t^okest 
and the thinnest material rolled regardlNIi of the weight represented. 

b. If any test specimeh ^ows defeotPe ma^nihg or develops flaws, it may be discarded 
and another specimen substituted. 
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c. If the percentage of elongation of any tension test specimen is less than that specified 
in Section 9 and any part of the fracture is more than in. from the center of the gage 
length of a 2-in. specimen or is outside the middle third of the gage length of an 8-in. 
specimen, as indicated by scribe sctratches marked on the specimen before testing, a retest 
shall be allowed. 

18. Permissible Variations in Weight and Thickness.-^. One cubic inch of rolled 
steel is assumed to weigh 0.2833 lb. The cross-sectional area or weight of each structural- 
size shape and of each universal mill plate up to and including 36 in. in width and 2 in. in 
thickness shall not vary more than 2.5 per cent from the theoretical or specified amounts. 
The thickness or weights of rectangular sheared mill plates and of rectangular universal 
mill plates over 36 in. in width or over 2 in. in thickness shall conform to the requirements 
of Paragraphs 6, c, d, or e. 

h. Plates, When Ordered to Thickness. — No plate shall vary more than 0.01 in. under 
the thickness specified. 

c. The overweight of each lot^ of plates in each shipment shall not exceed the amounts 
prescribed in Table I. 

d. Plates, When Ordered to Weight per Stfuare Foot- The weight of each lot^ of plates 
in each shipment shall not \ ary from the weight ordered more than the amounts prescribed 
in Table 11. 

e. Plates ooer 2 Tfi. in Thicknet — Each plate over 2 in. in thickness shall conform to the 
permissible variations over ordered thickness prescribed in Table Til. 

14. Finish.' -a. The material shall lie free from injurious defects and shall have a 
workmanlike finish. 

b. Surface imperfections that do not affect the full utility of the pieces shall not be con- 
sidered as injurious defects in structural shapes in. or more in thickness. Such pieces 
may be processed by the following methods in order to give them a workmanlike finish: 

(1) When the surface imperfections are less than }/{ e in. in depth, they may be removed 
by grinding. 

(2) When the surface imperfections are in. or more in depth, the pieces may be 
subjected to chipping and welding under limiting conditions as follows: 

The cross-sectional area of any piece shall not be reduced more than 1.5 per cent at any 
point, nor shall the total area of the chipped surface of any piece exceed 2 per cent of the 
total surface area of that piece. 

Table III. — Pebmissible Variations over Ordered Thickness op Plates over 2 In. in 

Thickness 


Variations over specified thi(;kneBS for widths given 


Specified thickness, in. 

Up 
to 36, 
excl. 

36 

to 60, 
excl. 

60 

to 84, 
excl. 

84 

to 120, 
excl. 

120 

to 132, 
excl. 

132 or 

over 

Over 2 to 3, excl 

^i6 

H2 

14* 

H 

H 

H* 

3 to 4, excl 


H2 

%* 

H 

H 

H* 

4 to 6, excl 

^2 

H 

H* 

%* 

H 2 

^H* 

6 to 8, excl 


H 

H 2 ' 

H 2 

^H* 


8 to 10, excl 



Ho 

Ho 



10 to 12, excl 


Ho 

m* 

y4* 



12 to 15, incl 


H2 

y* 





After any imperfection has been completely removed, the maximum depth of depression 
shall not exceed the following: 

> The term as applied to Table I means all the plates of each group width and group thickness.* 
as applied to Table 11, it means all the plates of each group width and group weight. 
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Thiokness of 
Material, In. 
up to . 
up to 1 . . . 

1 up to 1 • • 

1/4 tip to 2}4: 
2^ up to 


Depth of De- 
pression, Max., 
In. 

.... He 
.... H 
.... He 
■ ■ H 
.... H 


An experienced mill inspector shall inspect the work after the chipping oi^ei'ation to see 
that the defects have been completely removed and that the limitations specified above 
have not been exceeded. The inspector representing Ihe jmrchaser shall be given full 
opportunity to make this same inspection. All welding shall be done by qualified welders 
using suitable coated welding rods. The welds shall be sound; the weld metal being 
thoroughly fused on all surfaces and edges without undercutting or overlap. Weld metal 
shall project at least in. above the rolled surface after welding, and the projecting 
metal shall be removed by chipping or grinding to make it flush with the rolled surface and 
produce a workmanlike finish. 

15. Marking . — The name or brand of the manufacturer and the n»elt number shall be 
legibly stamped or rolled on all finished material, except that lattice bars and other small 
sections shall, when loaded for shipment, lie properly se])arated and marked for identifica- 
tion. The identification marks shall be legibly stamped on the end of each pin and roller. 
The melt number shall be legibly marked, by stamping if practi(;able, on each test specimen. 

16. Inspection. — The inspector representing the purchaser shall have free entry, at all 
times while work on the contract of the purchaser is being performed, to all parts of the 
manufacturer’s works which concern the manufacture of the material ordered. The 
manufacturer shall afford the inspector, without charge, all reasonable facilities to satisfy 
liim that the material is being furnished in aeeordance with these speeifications. .411 tests 
(except check analysis) and inspection shall be made at the place of manufacture prior to 
shipment, unless otherwise specified, and shall l>e so conducted as not to interfere unneces- 
sarily with the operation of the works. 

17. Rejection. — a. Unless otherwise specified, any rejection based on tests made in 
accordance with Section 8 shall be reported to the manufacturer within five working days 
from the receipt of samples by the purchaser. 

b. Material which shows injurious defects subsequent to its acceptance at the manu- 
facturer’s works will be rejected, and the manufacturer shall be notified. 

18. Rehearing. — Samples tested in accordance with Section 8 that represent rejected 
material shall be preserved for two weeks from the date of the test report. In case of dis- 
satisfaction with the results of the tests, the manufacturer may make claim for a rehearing 
within that time. 
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Standard Si*iSi( ifications sor Structural Rivet Steel 

\MERICAN hOCIElY FOR TESTING MAIERIALS 


( \ & T M Designation A14 -39) 

1. Scope. — These spe^ ihcations covei soft-caibon steel fot iivets foi stiuf tuial pui poses 

2. Process.— The stetl shill be made either oi both of the folloi\ing pioeosses 
opt n-hoii th oi eleftru furtiate 

3. Chemical Composition I tu steel shiO’ eonfoii to the following requirements as 
to (heiiiKul composition 


Phosphorus ^Aeid 0 06 

max per t en t ] Basic 0 04 

Stiilur, max per cent 0 05 

Copper, when copper sUtl is specified min pei eent 0 20 


4. Ladle Analysis — \n analysis of each melt of steel shall be made b\ the niariufartuier 
to determine the peieentages of eaibon manganese phosphorus and sulfur also coppei 
when copper steel is specified This analysis shall be made from a test ingot taken duiing 
the pounng of the melt The chemical composition thus deteimmod shall be lepoited to 
the puichasei oi his repiesentative and the percentages of phosphoius and sulfur and 
coppei when coppei steel is specified shill confoim to the reciuueiueiits specified in Section 
S 

5 Check Analysis An analysis ma\ be made b^ the puichasei fioin finished matenal 
rcpiesentirig each melt The phosphoius and sulfui content thus determined shall not 
exceed that specified ni hoctioii 3 by more than 26 per cent 

6. Tensile Properties, a The matenal shall confoim to the following requiiemcnts as 
to tensile piopeities 


Tensile strength p s i 
Yield point, inm p s i 
but in no case less than 

Elongation m 8 in min pei cent 


52,000 to 62,000 
0 5 tens str 
28,000 
1,500,000 
tens sti 


b The yield point shall be determined by the diop of the beam oi halt m the gage of the 
testing machine 

7. Bending Properties. —The bend test specimen shall stand being bent cold thiough 
180 deg flat on itself writhout cracking on the outside of the bent portion 

8. Test Specimens . — a Test specimens shall be of the full diameter of the bars as 
1 oiled 

h Tension and Irend test specimens for iivet bais whioji have been cold diawn shall bo 
normalised before testing 

9. Number of Tests . — a One tension test and one bend test shall be made from each 
melt, except that if bars from one melt diffei fi in or more m diameter, one tension and 
one bend test shall be made from both the gioatest and least diameters rolled 

b If any test specimen develops flaws, it may be discarded and anothei specimen 
substituted 

c If the peicentage of elongation of any tension test specimen is less than that speoifled 
in Section 6a and any part of the fracture is outside the middle third of the gage length, as 
indicated by scribe scratches marked on the specimen before testing, a retest shall be 
allowed. 
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10. Permissible Variations in Diameter. — The diameter of rivet bars shall not vary 
from the size specified by more tlian the amounts prescribed in the following table. 


Permissiblb Variations in the Size of Hot-rolled Rounds and Squares 



Variations from 

Out-of- 

Specified size, in. 

size 

Over 

, in. 

Under 

round 

or 

square, 

in. 

and under 

0.005 

0.005 

0.008 

Over 5^6 to J'i'ti, incl 

O.OOfi 

0.006 

0.009 

Over to fg, incl 

0.007 

0.007 

0.010 

Over % to 7' 8, incl 

0.008 

0.008 

0.012 

Over to 1 , incl 

0.009 

0.009 

0.013 

Over 1 to incl 

0.010 

0.010 

0.015 

Over to 174 , incl 

0.011 

0.011 

0.016 

Over 1)4 to 1%, incl 

0.012 

0.012 

0.018 

Over 1% to 1)4» i*^cl 

0.014 

0.014 

0.021 

i 

Over l}i to 2, incl 

^4 

H 4 

0.023 


Note. — Out-of-round is the difTorence between the maximum and minimum diameters 
of the bar, measured at the same cross section. Out-of-square is the difference in the two 
dimensions at the same cross section of a square bar. 


11. Finish. — The bars shall be free from injurious defects and shall have a workmanlike 
finish. 

18. Marking . — Rivet bars shall, when loaded for shipment, be properly separated and 
marked with the name or brand of the manufacturer and the melt number for identifica- 
tion. The melt number shall be legibly marked on each test specimen. 

13. Inspection. — The inspector representing the purchaser shall have free entry, at all 
times while work on the contract of the purchaser is being performed, to all parts of the 
manufacturer’s works which concern the manufacture of the material ordered. The 
manufacturer shall afford the inspector, without charge, all reasonable facilities to satisfy 
him that the material is being furnished in accordance with these specifications. All tests 
(except check analysis) and inspection shall be made at the place of manufacture prior to 
shipment, unless otherwise specified, and shall be so conducted as not to interfere unneces- 
sarily with the operation of the works. 

14. Rejection. — a. Unless otherwise specified, any rejection based on tests made in 
accordance with Section 5 shall be reported to the manufacturer within five working days 
from the receipt of samples by the purchaser. 

b. Material which shows Injurious defects subsequent to its acceptance at the manu- 
facturer’s works will be rejected, and the manufacturer shall be notified. 

15. Rehearing. — Samples tested in accordance with Section 5 that represent rejected 
material shall be preserved for two weeks from the date of the test report. In case of dis- 
satisfaction with the results of the tests, the manufacturer may make claim for a rehearing 
within that time. 
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American Bridge Co., beam sketches, 508 
details of wooden doors, 82 
truss sections used by, 142 
wooden sash, details, 90 
American Institute of Steel ('onstruction, 
stiffener beam seats, 19 
unit stresses, for stnictural timber, 380 
for structural timber columns, 381 
American Railway Engineering Assoc., 
coal tar creosote, specifications, 646 
railway bridges, r(»quirements for, 286 
steel railway bridges, specifications, 
687-716 

structural wood, specifications for, 
650-681 

working stresses for timber, 162, 635 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
elevated tower and tank design, spec- 
ifications for, 435 

structural wood, specifications for, 
650-681 

timber piles, specifications for, 682 
uniform specifications, 624 
American Wood-Preservers^ Association, 
coal tar creosote oil, specifications 
for, 646 

Arched roof trusses, 243-271 
in braced and ribbed arches, 256 
bracing, 271 
form of arch truss, 243 
hingeless, 244 
loading conditions, 259 
members and joints for typical three- 
hinged arch, 266-271 
reactions and stresses, 247-259 
spacing, 245 

stresses in a typical three-hinged 
arch truss, 260-266 
three-hinged, 244 


Arched roof trusses, two-hinged, 244 
Arex Co., 74 

B 

Babcock and Wilcox Co., 447, 448, 451 
Baker, 8ir B., quoted on wind loads, 148 
Balcony construction, 38-40 
Barber Asphalt Cbrp., 80 * 

Barrett Co., 80 

Basements and sub-basements, 11 
Bases, cast-iron column, 9 
Beams, standard shaped vs. wide-flange, 
12 

Bearing capacity of soils, 6 
Berlin system of rooi covering, 76 
Betts, H. 8. quoted, 633, 634 
Bolts, tensile strength, 481 
Bracing, of roofs and buildings, 140 
of a steel mill building, 59 
Bracing trusses, in roof design, 103 
Bridge machinery, simplified shop work, 
562 

Bridges, steel, highway, 350-371 
methods of erection, 583 
railway, 286-358 
specifications, 687-716 
specifications for structural st(}el, 717- 
722 

Bridges, timber, 372-405 
Bridging, in floor construction, 94 
Building materials, weights of, 145 
terms, 121-129 
Buildings, 1-129 
classification, 1 
definitions of terms, 121-129 
specifieatibns for structural steel, 717- 
722 

steel mill, 44-93 
office, 1-44 

timber framed floors and roofs, 94- 
106 

mill construction, 106-121 
Bumettizing process of preserving tim- 
ber, 647 
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Burt Manufacturing Co., 75 
Busch, John D., and Sons, 92 

C 

Caissons, 7 

(Cantilever foundations, 8 
(Carnegie-IUinois Steel Corp., 10 
Cast iron, 616-619 
bases, 9 

design of castings, 618 
gray iron, 616 
kinds, 616 
malleable, 618 

manufacture, methods of, 616 
white iron, 618 

Cement tile roof covering, 37, 78 
C'entury Fan & Ventilating Corp., 75 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, 458, 478, 
480, 489 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 581 
Chimneys, 443-501 
available draft, 443 
blast furnace gas, 453 
correction of sizes for altitude, 448 
draft and size, 443-453 
formulas for height and diameter, 
44^452 

guyed steel stacks, 460-475 
losses of draft, 444 
oil fuel chimneys, 452 
rates of combustion of fuels, 447 
required draft for fuels, 447 
self-supporting steel, 475-501 
steel stacks, 453-475 
theory of draft, 443 
Clinch rivets, 67 
C^Iips for corrugated steel, 68 
Closing rivets for corrugated steel, 68 
Column formulas, 21, 22 
Olumns, in steel mill buildings, 52-55 
bases, 53 

crane girder seats, 54 

truss connections to columns, 54 

types, 52 

in steel ofiice buildings, 21-27 
comparison of types, 25 
formulas, 21 
Lally, 25 

requirements in column design, 21 
spBoes, 27 
types, 21 

wide-fiange, 23-26 


Columns, in timber mill construction, 
120 

Combined trusses, analysis of, 283 
(k)nklin, C. D., Jr., 502 
CJonnectors, 386 
Cooper loading system, 290 
C/ornices, 35, 36 

(^orrugated steel roof covering, 37, 76 
Corrugated steel sheets, fastenings for, 
64-70 

flashing for, 66 
in mill buildings, 64 

CJosts of steel fabrication and erection, 
611 

("rane girder seats, 54 
girders, 56 

rails, fastenings and stops, 57-59 
Creosoting processes for wood, 648 
Cross frarru's on steel railway bridges, 314 
Curtain walls for steel mill buildings, 70 

D 

Deck plate girder bridges, 295-323 
Definitions of building terms, 121-129 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 85, 91 
Dickinson, Paul, Inc., 75 
Doors for steel mill buildings, 82-85 
Downspouts for mill buildings, 75 
Duchemin formula for wind loads, 148 

E 

Elevated tanks, 423-441 
accessories, 434 
balcony girder, 426 
stress, 441 
bottom, 424 
capacity, 423 
designing practice, 434 
erection, 434 
foundations, 431 
height, 423 

lap joint efficiency table, 436 

number of plates in sheet rings, 428 

painting, 434 

post connection, 429 

riser pipe, 431 

riveted butt joint, table, 438 
roof, 428 
shape, 423 

standard size and shape, 424 
stresses in circular girder, table, 442 
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Klovated tanks, struts, 430 
tower and tank stresses, table, 440 
tower columns, 429 
rods, 431 

water heaters, 433 
legs, 434 

wind stresses, table, 440 
Erection of steel, 564-569 
Estimating steelwork, 595-616 
cost data, 610 
from plans, 596 
procedure, 593 
selling steel, 614 
sheet and forms, 600 
taking off, 600 

F 

Fabricatit»n of structural steel, 516-563 
assembling of trusses, 543 
bidding on ( ontracts, 517 
bridge machinery, 562 
burning, 535 
caulking plates, 536 
chamfering, 536 
cleaning, 546 
coping, 535 
costs, 611 
counterboring, 537 
finishing, 541 
fitting, 537 
forge shop, 547 
galvanizing, 547 
inspection, 544 
laying out, 525 
machine shop, 550-557 
organization of structural companies, 
516 

painting, 546 
planing, 536 

preparation of shop drawings, 518 
punching, reaming and drilling, 525 
receiving material, 523 
riveting, 538 
sand blasting, 546 
sawing, 535 
scarfing, 537 
shearing, 534 
shipping, 557 
shop organization, 520 
simplified shop work, 658-562 
templet shop, 522 
Falsework, 665 


Fastenings for corrugated steel, 67-70 
clinch rivets, 67 
clips, 68 

closing rivets, 68 
finish at doors and windows, 69 
heavy crane rails, 58 
nails, 69 
straps, 68 
wood nailers, 68 
Federal CVment Tile Co., 78 
Flashing f r corrugated steel, 66 
Flat roof coverings, 37 
Fleming, 11., 152 
Floating toundations, 7 
^oor construction, 93-102 
arrangement of girders, 95 
bridging, 94 

connections, to columns, 96 
to walls, 95 
spacing of joists, 93 
stud partitions, 99 
thickness of sheathing, 93 
typical floor bay design, 97 
Floor loads for buildings, 3 
Floors and floor construction, 12-21 
beam framing, 16 
requirements, 12 

standard vs. wide-flange shaped beams, 
12 

for steel mill buildings, 80 
timber framed, 93^113 
in timber mill construction, 118 
types, 14 

Flynn, Michael, Manufacturing Co., 85, 
92 

Footings, 8 

Foundations for steel office buildings, 6-9 
G 

Girts in steel mill buildings, 59, 60 
Glass for windows in mill buildings, 85 
Gray columns, 24, 27 
Grillage beams, 8 
Gutters on steel mill buildings, 75 
Guyed steel stacks, 460-475 
design of, 461-471 
pull on guy wires, 463 
thickness of plates, 461 
unit stress in plates due to wind 
moments, 470 
weight per foot, 461 
wind moments and reactions, 465-469 
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H 

Hammer>beam truss, stresses in, 281-283 
Heights of office buildings, 1 
Highway bridges, steel, 369-371 
dead load, 359 
impact, 359 
lateral forces, 361 
live load, 359 
loadings, 359, 360 
plate girder span, 361-368 
riveted low truss, 368-371 
Hingeless arches, 244-256 

I 

Impact on steel railway bridges, 291 

Ingot iron, 620 

Interior steel stacks, 42-44 

J 

Johiis-Manville Co., 80 
K 

Kellogg, M. W., Co., 451 
Ketchum formula, 225 
Kinnear Mfg, Co., 85 
Knee-braced trusses, 217-243 
bracing, design of, 239 
conditions of design, 225 
form, 217 

girts, design of, 237 
joints, design of, 236 
members and columns, design of, 
229-236 

stress determination, methods of, 218- 
225 

stresses in members, 226-229 
Kyanizing process for preserving timber, 
648 

L 

Ladders in steel mill buildings, 60 
Lally columns, 25 

Lateral bracing on steel railway bridges, 
312 

forces, 292 
Lintels, 34—35 
Loads, for buildings, 3 
m foofs^ 145-^152 


Loads, on steel highway bridges, 359, 360 
railway bridges, 289-292 
Locomotive boiler shop, assembling plant, 
46-52 

Lumber, 681 

M 

Marvin^s formula for wind loads, 1 47 
Materials, 616-685 
cast iron, 616-619 
steel, 620-r»26 
timber, 626-685 
wrought iron, 619-620 
Metal lumber or structural pn^^ssed steel, 
624 

Mill buildings, erection of, 591 
steel, 44-93 

Mill construction, timber, 106-113 
beams and girders, 109 
columns, 108 

details given by National Hoard of 
Fire Underwriters, 107 
floors, 109 
partitions, 110 
roofs, 109 

slow-burning, 113-121 
Mingle, J. G., 454 

Minneapolis system of roof covering, 77 
Monitor ventilators, 70-75 

N 

Nails for corrugated steel, 69 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
building code, 107 

Lumber Manufacturers Assoc., 107- 
110 

Newlin, J. A., quoted, 634 
Nonpareil Skylight Co., 93 

O 

Office buildings, erection of, 589 
steel, 1-44 

Ornamental roof trusses, 271-285 
architectural timber work, 271-274 
combined trusses, analysis of, 283 
hammer<-beam truss, stresses in, 281- 
283 

Joint details, 264 

scissors truss, stresses in, 274-281 
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P 

Party piers, 8 
walls, 28-29 
Philip Carey C/O., 80 
Pile foundations, 7 
Piling, specifications for, 682-685 
Pin-connected truss bridges, 342-358 
Pintle construction, 113 
Ktched roof coverings, 37 
Plate-and-angle column, 22-26 
Plate-and-channel column, 22-26 
Plate girder span for steel highway bridge, 
361-368 

Platforms in steel mill buildings, 60 
Pond continuous sash, 92 
Prepared roofings, 79 
Preservatives for wood, 646-649 
Purlins, for sloping roofs, 152-161 
conditions of design, 153 
design for flexible roof covering, 155 
for rigid roof covering, 153 
lateral support for, 157 
load carried by, 152 
unsymmetrical bending, 152 
in steel mill buildings, 59 
{See also Roof trusses) 

R 

Rail clips, 57 

Railings in steel mill buildings, 60 
Rails, crane, for mill buildings, 57 
Railway bridges, steel, 286-358 
choice of type, 286 
cover plates, length of, 304-306 
cross frames, 314 
dead load, 289 
deck plate girder, 295-323 
economical span length, 287 
end bearings, 321 
I-beam bridges, 292-294 
impact, 291 
lateral bracing, 312 
forces, 292 
live load, 290 

pin-connected truss, 342-358 
rivet spacing in flanges, 306-310 
riveted truss, 328-342 
specifications, 687-716 
splices for flange elements, 320 
stiffeners, design of, 310 
through plate girder> 328-328 
web splices, 315-320 


Reactions in arched roof trusses, 247-259 
Repath and McGregor, 489 
Retaining walls, 9-12 
Ridge roll, in steel mill buildings, 67 
Rivet spacing in flanges, on steel rail- 
way bridge, 306-310 

Riveted low truss highway bridge, 368- 
371 

Riveted truss bridges, 328-342 
Robertson, H. H., Co., 93 
Roof constri ction, 102-106 
arrangement of girders or tnisses, 102 
bracing trusses, 103 
saw-tooth roof framing, 105 
spacing ^/f roof construction, 102 
ihh'knesb of sheathing, 102 
Roof coverings for steel mill buildings, 
76-80 

cement tile, 78 
corrugated steel, 76 
prepared roofings, 79 
slate, 78 

tar and gravel, 77 
Roof trusses, 130-285 
arched, 243-271 

bracing of roofs and buildings, 140 
choice of sections, 142 
combinations of loads, 150 
connections between purlins and roof 
coverings, 140 
form, 131 
of members, 143 
general design, 130-152 
girts, spacing of, 137 
joint details, 144 

joints, design of, for steel trusses, 
201-209 

for wooden roofs, 169-190 
knee-braced trusses, design of, 217-243 
loadings for, 145 
ornamental, 271-285 
pitch, 133 

purlin and girt details and connections, 
137 

purlins, design of, 152-161 
spacings of, 135 
snow loads, 149 
spacing, 134 
steel, design of, 191-216 
in steel mill buildings, 55 
weight of, 146 
wind loads, 147 
wooden, design of, 161-191 
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Hoofing, corrugated steel, 66 
Roofing manufacturers, 80 
Roofs, 36-38 
Roofs, coverings, 37, 38 
design of 36 
drainage, 36 
timber framed, 93~1 13 
of timber mills, 119 
Royal Ventilator (’’ompany, 75 
Ruberoid Co., 80 

S 

Safety requirements in mill buildings, 45 
Sash, steel, 44 
Saw-tooth roof framing, 105 
Scissors truss, stress in, 274-281 
Self-supporting steel chimneys, 475-501 
base plate, design of, 482 
(onical section at base, 477 
design, 477-487, 489-501 
erection, 487 

foundation bolts, design of, 479 
foundations, design of, 484-487 
Jerome, Ariz., chimney, 489 
weights, 475-477 
Short span steel bridges, 286-371 
highway bridges, 359-371 
railway bridges, 286-358 
Siding of corrugated steel, 66 
Skylight construction, 40 
Skylights, in steel mill buildings, 91 
Slabs used in foundations, 9 
Slate roof covering, 78 
Slow-burning timber mill construction, 
113-121 

anchoring of steel beams, 119 
basement floors, 120 
beam arrangements, special, 117 
columns and walls, 120 
floor details, 118 
location of beams, 1 17 
pintles over columns^ 113 
rigidity of connection, 116 
roofs, 119 
Snow loads, 149 
Soils, bearing capacity, 6 
Spandrels, 33, 34 
architectural requiremaits, 33 
kinds of beams, 34 

Splices for flange elements in steel rail- 
way bridges, 320 
Spouts for mill buildings, 75 


Stacks, interior steel, 42-44 
lining, breeching, etc., 44 
self-supporting, 42 
supported by floors, 43 
Stacks, steel, 45^475 

allowable unit stresses, 456 
baffle plates, 456 
breech opening, 455 
corrosion, 456 

effect of earthquake shocks, 454 

forces acting on, 453 

guyed, 460-475 

lap joints, 458 

lining, 455 

rivets and rivet spacing, 457 
wind pressure, 453 
in steM'l mill buildings, 63 
Stairs in steel mill buildings, 60 
Steel, 620-626 
alloy, 622 
carbon-steel, 622 
eastings, 623 
elements, 620 

examination of structural, 624 
forgings, 624 

manufacturing methods, 621, 622 

metal lumber, 624 

rivet, 723 

rolled shapes, 624 

specification of bridge and building, 
717-722 

Steel bridges, highway, 359-371 
railway, 286-358 
short span, 286-371 
Steel doors, for mill buildings, 84 
Steel erection, 564-596 
blocks, 572 
bolting, 579 
cantilever erection, 587 
chains, 576 
costs, 611 
derricks, 569 
details to facilitate, 591 
equipment, 566 
falsework, 565 

floating spans into position, 587 

gin poles, 571 

ginny winks, 571 

girder spans, 583 

hoists, 572 

hooks, 576 

locomotive erecting cranes, 568 
methods, 583 
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Steel erection, mill buildings, 591 
miscellaneous tools, 576 
office buildings, 589 
organization of forces, 564 
pin truss spans, 585 
pinning, 579 
riveted truss spans, 584 
riveting, 579 
rope, 574 
shear legs, 572 
steel derrick car, 568 
travelers, 566 
viaducts, 589 
8teel mill buildings, 44-<^3 
bracing, 59 „ 

columns, 52-55 
construetjon, 44 
corrugat4^d steel sheets, 64 
crane girde’*s^ 56 
rails, fastenings and stops, 57-59 
curtain walls, 70 
doors, 81-85 

fastenings for corrugated steel, 67-70 
dashing for corrugated steel, 66 
floors, 80-81 

gutters and downspouts, 75 
ladders, 60 

locomotive boiler shop, 46-52 
platforms, 60 
purlins and girts, 59, 60 
railings, 60 
ridge roll, 67 
roof coverings, 76-80 
trusses, 55, 56 

roofing of corrugated steel, 66 
safety requirements, 45 
siding of corrugated steel, 66 
stacks, 63 
stairs, 60 
steel sash, 44 
types of buildings, 45 
ventilators, 70-75 
windows and skylights, 85-93 
Steel office buildings, 1-44 
balcony construction, 38-40 
bearing capacity of soils, 6 
caissons, 7 

cantilever foundations, 8 
cast-iron bases, 9 
columns, 21-28 
cornices, 35, 36 
design, 2 
erection, 589 


Steel office buildings, floating founda- 
tions, 7 

floors and floor construction, 12-21 
footings, 8 
foundations, 6-9 
grillage beams, 8 
interior steel stacks, 42-44 
legal heights, 1 
lintels, 34, 35 
minimum floor loads, 3 
party pier,* , 8 
walls, 28, 29 
oilo foundations, 7 
retaining walls, 9-12 
roofs, 86- 38 

skylight construction, 40 
slabs used in foundations, 9 
spandrels, 33, 34 
sub-basement construction, 11 
towers, 41, 42 
unit stresses, 3, 5 
wind bracing, 29-33 

Steel railway bridges, short span, 286-358 
specifications, 687-716 
Steel roof trusses, 191-216 
bracing, design of, 215 
conditions for design, 191 
joints, design of, 201-209 
loadings, 193 
members, design of, 198 
minor details, 209 
purlins, design of, 195 
sheathing, 193 
stresses in members, 195 
top chord, design of, 210 
type and form, 192 
weight, 210 
Steel sash, 44 
in mill buildings, 91 
Steel stacks, 453-475 
guyed, 460-475 
Steel tanks, 406-442 
elevated tanks and towers, 423-442 
vertical cylindrical, 406-423 
Steelwork, estimating, 596-615 
Steinman, D. B., set of loadings, 290 
Stiffeners on steel railway bridges, 310 
Stops, crane, 58 
Straps for corrugated steel, 68 
Stress on steel, 3, 5 

Stresses, in arched roof trusses, 247-259, 
260-266 

in a haramer-beam truss, 281-283 
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Stresses, on knee-braeed roof trusses, 
218-^229 

in members of steel roof trusses, 195 
permissible, for timbers, 380-381 
in a scissors truss, 274-281 
Structural steel detailing, 502-515 
assembling marks, 507 
drafting room organization and pro- 
cedure, 502 
layouts, 504 
ordering material, 503 
shop detail drawings, 505 
typical detail drawings, 508 
Structural steel fabrication, 516-563 
specifications for bridges, 687, 709, 717 
for buildings, 717-722 
Sub-basement construction, 11 

T 

'^ranks, elevated, 423-442 
steel, 406-442 

vertical cylindrical, 406-423 
Tar and gravel roofing, 37, 77 
Three-hinged arches, 244 
members and joints, 266-271 
reactions, determination of, 247-253 
stresses, determination of, 260-266 
Through plate girder bridges, 323-328 
Timber, 626-685 
brush treatment, 647 
Bumettizing process, 647 
calorific value, 633 
card process, 633 
cleavability, 633 
columns, unit stresses, 381 
connector joints, 388 
connectors, 386, 387 
creosoting processes, 648 
decay of wood, 645 
defects, natural, 628-631 
of manufacture, 631 
definitions, 627 

destruction by insects and marine 
animals, 645 
hardness, 632 

kyanizing or mercuric-chloride treat- 
ment, 648 

length of life of wood, 644 
lumber, 681 
names, 626 

open-tank treatment, 649 
piling, 688 


Timber, preservation, 646-649 
protection against fire, 649 
records by dating" nails, 649 
seasoning, 646 

specifications for grading, 650-681 
strength, tables, 633-644 
treated wood, strength of, 64 1 
unit stresses, 380 
weight, 632 

zinc ctiloride treatment, 647 
Timber bridges and trestles, 372 405 
design of, 382-396 
details, 396-405 
deteriorating conditions, 379 
erection equipment, 378 
factors affecting design and construc- 
tion, 373- 381 
floor systems, 396 
floors, 382 

general considerations, 372 
length of life, 376 
loads, 376 
materials, 376 
method of erection, 378 
permissible stresses for tnnhers, 3S0, 
381 

trestles, d(‘8ign of, 384 
details of, 399 

truss bridges, design of, 387- 396 
trusses, 401-404 
Timber Engineering (V)., 386 
Timber framed floors and roofs, 93-113 
floor construction, 93-102 
roof construction, 102-106 
Timber mill construction, 106-121 
Towers, 41, 42 
water (see Elevated tanks) 

Trestles, timber, 372-405 
Truscon Steel Co., 91 
Trusses on timber bridges, 401-405 
roof, 103 

in steel mill buildings, 55 
Two-hinged arches, 244, 253 

U 

Unit stress, on steel, 3, 5 
on timber, 380 
on timber columns, 381 
United States Steel Corp., rules for 
stairs, etc., 60 
safety requirements, 45 
United Verde Copper Co., 489 
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V 

VentilttioTS in steel mill buildiuRB, 70-75 
circnlat, 74: 
monitors, 70 

Vertical cylindrical tanks, 400-423 
accessories, 422 
anchor bolt connections, 416 
bottom plates, 414 
caulking at bottom angle, 414 
erection, 418 ^ 

foundations, 420 
liorizontal joints, design of, 413 
manhole, 417 

overturning due to wind, 416 
pipe connections, 417 
plates, size of, 407 
thickness of, 407 
rivets, 420 
roof, 419 
scarfing, 420 
size, 406 
standard, 416 

W 

Waddell, Dr., analysis of span length for 
railway bridge, 288 

Web splices, on steel railway bridges, 
315-320 

Weights of building materials, 145 
Weymouth, C. R., 452 


Wide-flaiige beams vs. columns, 23, 

26 

vs. standard shapes, 12 
Wind bracing, 29-33 
resistance to wind stresses, 29 
types oi girders, 31 
wind load requirements, 29, 30 
Wind loads on roofs, 147 
Windows and skylights in steel mill 
buildings* , 85-93 
glass, 85 
steel sash, 91 
wooden sash, 89 
Wood (see Timber) 

Wood nailers for corrugated steel, 68 
Wooden doors, 82 
Wooden roof trusses, 161-191 
conditions assumed for design, 161 
joints, design of, 169-190 
members, design of, 166 
sheathing, rafters, and purlins, 164 
stresses in members, 165 
weight, 190 

Wooden sash in steel mill buildings, 89 
Wrought iron, 619, 620 
ingot iron and copper bearing metal, 
620 

manufacture, method of, 619 
physical properties of, 619 
structure of, 619 
uses of, 619 





